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CLEVELAND, OHIO, OCTOBER 31, 1949 


FIRST DAY—MONDAY MORNING SESSION 


The Eleventh Constitutional Convention of the Congress of Industrial 
Organizations convened in the Public Auditorium, Cleveland, Ohio, at 10:00 
o'clock a. m., October 31, 1949, Sam Sponseller, CIO Regional Director, pre- 
siding as temporary chairman. 

The Jack Horwitz Band entertained while delegates were assembling. 
Miss Jackie Van led the audience in the singing of the National Anthem. 
CHAIRMAN SPONSELLER: We are very fortunate in having with us 

this morning the Most Reverend Edward F.. Hoban, Archbishop of Cleveland, 
a great friend of working people, who will now address the convention and 
give the invocation—Archbishop Hoban. 


MOST REVEREND EDWARD F. HOBAN 
(Catholic Archbishop of Cleveland) 


Mr. Chairman, President Murray, Mr. Mayor, and delegates: I am pleased 
that the officers of the Congress of Industrial Organizations have invited me 
to pronounce the invocation at this convention. I am especially grateful for 
the opportunity, first, to say a few words to you. 

I wish to point out that since I am not a member of this organization I 
have no right to enter into the practical discussions of this assembly, nor 
shall I do so even by implication. However, as a Bishop of the Catholic 
Church officially commissioned as a teacher of religion, I feel that it is my 
duty to remind you of those principles which motivate all men of goodwill and 
which are an essential part of the great Jewish and Christian traditions of 
morality, the principles that put justice and rights ahead of selfishness and 
personal gain. 

Among your members there are many who in times past fought hard and 
well to protect those God-given rights—the right to a living wage, the right 
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to marry and raise one’s family in decent circumstances, the right to hold 
an honorable position in human society and in the state, the right to an 
honest and equitable measure of economic security, the right to be heard in 
the halls of the legislature and in the courts of justice. 

In the course of many vicissitudes they and their successors have con- 
tinued to fight in defense of those rights which now in our day all just men 
admit as basic. 

But while we have achieved much we have not yet achieved all. You 
must continue to observe those principles yourselves and carry them out in 
practice. You must remember in so doing that those principles of justice are 
to serve and protect not only your own rights, but also the rights of your 
fellow men, your country, and your God. 

Finally, you must repudiate those enemies of God and man who seek to 
pervert your efforts and to enlist your great forces to fight on the side of 
evil. It is therefore fitting that this Convention, which has so much to accom- 
plish, should open with prayer. 

Let me suggest, however, that this prayer be more than a passing for- 
mality. It should be the inspiration and motivation of everything this con- 
vention does. Through this prayer all the discussions and actions of the 
convention should be dedicated and patterned after the principles of divine 
truth and justice. It should be a pledge that, while upholding your own 
God-given rights you will not suffer the rights of others to be attacked. It 
should be a lifting up of your hearts and minds to God, a dedication of your 
words and works to the purpose of achieving order in the social and eco- 
nomic world which will merit divine approval. 

It should also be an expression of gratitude to God for the great good 
which he has allowed you all to achieve. It should be an admission of the 
mistakes of the past and a determination not to repeat them. It should be 
a humble and sincere request for God’s help, for His grace and for His light 
during the days of this convention. 

Finally, it should be an act of homage and praise to Him who is the 
model of working men, as well as the Supreme Ruler of the universe. 

With these thoughts and purposes in mind may I request you to rise and 
join with me in prayer. 

In the name of the Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost— 
Amen. We present ourselves before Thee, O God, and dedicate ourselves 
and the efforts of this convention to Thy greater honor and glory. We are 
mindful of our weakness to achieve any good purpose without Thee. But we 
are gathered together in Thy name, and to Thee we look for strength and 
wisdom, for courage and help in our efforts. 

We stand before Thee humbly acknowledging our complete dependence 
upon Thee. We beg for the graces we need to fulfill our obligations to Thee 
and to all our fellow men. Inspire those to whom has been entrusted the 
management of our industries and the control over the resources of our 
nation to discharge their obligations in the spirit of justice and charity toward 
all men. 

Give wisdom to the officials of our Government, that they may use the 
power received from Thee for the benefit of all men. 

Above all we beg Thee to enlighten us. We represent the laborers with 
whom Thy. Divine Son identified himself while on earth. 

Vouchsafe to enter our hearts and our minds during these sessions that 
we may speak and act in justice and in charity. 
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Teach us what to do and whither to tend. Show us what we must accom- 
plish in order that, with Thy help, we may be able to please Thee in all 
things and promote the welfare of all Thy people. 

Be Thou the sole author of our judgment and the finisher of our works, 
so that all the glory of our deeds may: reflect Thy wisdom and increase Thy 
glory. 

Inspire us with the fire of deep love for all of our fellow men and remove 
from us all desire to be vindictive, so that in loving our neighbor we may 
love Thee, who livest, and reignest, world without end—Amen. 


MR. SAM SPONSELLER 
(CIO Regional Director of Cleveland) 


Thank you, Archbishop Hoban, for those very wise and encouraging 
words, and for your prayers in our behaif. 

Archbishop Hoban, Mr. Murray, Mayor Burke, distinguished guests, and 
delegates and friends: It is a great pleasure and privilege to open this 
Eleventh Constitutional Convention of the Congress of Industrial Organiza- 
tions, and to welcome you, on behalf of the many thousands of CIO mem- 
bers in the Cleveland area, to our fair city for this most important of all 
CIO conventions. 

Every. CIO convention is history making and a milestone along the way 
of human progress, particularly in the solution of those problems that have 
to do with the great groups of citizens of the world who labor and toil for 
their livelihood and for the maintenance of their families. Every CIO con- 
vention is important to other segments of mankind, too, those in business, 
in education, in the professions, to the farmer, and those in government. 

Every CIO convention formulates and legislates on policies that directly 
affect the membership and act on matters to improve the whole national and 
community life. 

Every CIO convention considers problems affecting all] mankind through- 
out the world. Never before in the history of this CIO were there more 
pressing problems on all these fronts, never before were the CIO and its 
members more aware of these problems and the great stake they have in 
their solution. Never before was there greater determination throughout 
the CIO to assist in a proper solution of these very pressing problems. 

I am sure that many thousands of CIO members, as well as our many 
friends throughout the Cleveland area, join me in wishing you a very pleasant 
stay here and a very successful and constructive convention. 

It is now my pleasure to present to you the President of the Cleveland 
Industrial Union Council, who-is also the Regional Director of Region 2, 
UAW-CIO, to welcome you to Cleveland on behalf of the Cleveland Industrial 
Union Council, Brother Patrick O’Malley. 


MR. PATRICK O’MALLEY 
(President, Cleveland Industrial Union Council) 


Thank you, Director Sponseller. 

Archbishop Hoban, Mayor Burke, President Murray, distinguished guests, 
delegates to this convention, and friends: I feel deeply honored to be able 
to present to you greetings and best wishes from the Cleveland Industrial 
Union Council. The Council embraces several thousand CIO members em- 
ployed in the very many plants and business establishments throughout the 
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Greater Cleveland area. I am sure all of them join with me in extending 
to you these greetings, and that each of them is deeply interested in the work 
of this convention and also in the policies to be determined here for he 
benefit and guidance of the immediate future. 

We here in Cleveland are keenly aware of the tremendous problems 
facing the world, our nation, and our community, and we are also keenly 
aware of the constructive, helpful, and necessary role the CIO is playing in 
the solution of those problems. 

I am sure I can pledge the wholehearted and complete support of the 
Cleveland Industrial Union Council in carrying out the policies which will be 
adopted at this convention to the end that they may work towards the crea- 
tion and functioning of a better world for everyone. 

I thank you again for this opportunity and may you have a pleasant stay 
in Cleveland as well as a successful and fruitful convention. 

Now it is my pleasant privilege to introduce to you a friend of labor, a 
trusted and faithful servant of the people of this community, an able and 
efficient administrator, the present and the next Mayor of the City of Cleve- 
land, Mayor Thomas Burke. (Applause.) 


HONORABLE TOM BURKE 
(Mayor of Cleveland, Ohio) 


Mr. Chairman, your Excellency, Archbishop Hoban, President Murray, 
officers and delegates to the convention, ladies and gentlemen: Welcome to 
Cleveland! 

I think you will find you are visiting in a friendly city. I think you will 
like our people, and I am sure that our people are going to like you and make 
you welcome while you are here with us. 

It is my privilege and pleasure to open many conventions. I hope that 
you folks have a good time while you are here, but I also hope I don’t have 
the experience I had a couple of years ago. I welcomed the Second Division 
to Cleveland in their first meeting after World War II. I never saw such a 
crowd of fine-looking young fellows in my life, and I let my enthusiasm run 
away with me. I said, “I hope you have a lot of fun, and if you have any 
trouble, my name is Burke and my telephone number is Main 4600.” You 
would be amazed the number of ’phone calls I got the next three days. 

Now that I have told you my name is Burke, I must tell you one other 
story about opening conventions. About a year and a half ago the Veterans 
of Foreign Wars were having their National Encampment here, and they 
had as their guest speaker the late Jimmy Forrestal, our Secretary of Na- 
tional Defense. I sat next to him at dinner. I had never met him, and I 
felt then that I was in the presence of a great American, and I was just 
hoping the Mayor of Cleveland was making some little impression on him. 
At the conclusion of the dinner I got up and said a word of welcome on 
behalf of the people of Cleveland. Then our ex-Governor Herbert said a 
word on behalf of the people of Ohio, and the distinguished Secretary was 
then called upon to give the address of the evening. He arose and said, “Mr. 
Chairman, Governor Herbert, Mayor Kelly and friends’—so you can see how 
much impression I made on him. 

On behalf of the citizens of Cleveland I do extend to you our warmest 
welcome this morning. This city is proud to be the location of your National 
Convention, particularly because so many of our people have enjoyed the 
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improvements you have perfected in labor matters and relations. In Cleve- 
land we boast a diversified manufacturing, located in the heart of industrial 
America. Large numbers of your members are working side by side with 
us in the building of a better industrial and commercial and civic-minded 
city. By. using the cumulative prestige of your affiliated organizations you 
wield great power. The exercise of your power sometimes produces conse- 
quences seriously beyond the immediate objectives you seek. For this reason 
there are people of influence who construe these consequences in a manner 
to reflect disfavor upon you. This is with the hope of diminishing by law 
or otherwise gains you have made in behalf of those people who standing 
alone would be economically unprotected. I am confident you will wisely 
discharge the great trust which American labor has conferred upon you, and 
in a manner to inspire the confidence not only of management but of all 
our people. 

Because in America we believe private ownership of property is an 
essential to free government, capital of necessity is also endowed with great 
power and obligations. I say to you management cannot ignore its responsi- 
bility to all of our people. I say to you management and labor alike must 
realize that the procurement of economic advantage at the sacrifice of our 
general welfare is wrong. 

I wish you success during your convention. May I express the hope 
your deliberations here may be fruitful of things to enhance the country and 
the world that now looks to us for substance and guidance. 

I express the hope not only you have a good time here, but your delib- 
erations may be fruitful for the common good of all. (Applause.) 

CHAIRMAN SPONSELLER: Thank you, Mayor Burke, and thank you, 
Brother O'Malley. 

The next speaker will be the Secretary-Treasurer and labor representa- 
tive of the Ohio State Industrial Union Council to welcome the delegates 
in the name of the State of Ohio and in the name of the Ohio State Indus- 
trial Union Council. Brother Jacob Clayman. 


MR. JACOB CLAYMAN 
(Secretary-Treasurer, Ohio State Industrial Union Council) 


Mr. Chairman, His Excellency the Archbishop, President Philip Murray, 
Mayor Burke, and fellow delegates to this convention: I am afraid it would 
sound kind of trite and feeble if I said on behalf of the Ohio State Industrial 
Union Council that we welcome you to Cleveland and the State of Ohio, 
because it would hardly express the deep pride we have in your coming to 
our state. 

I suspect that at this stage of the proceedings it would be customary 
and conventional for me to extol the virtues of the State of Ohio. I, for 
instance, might tell you of our great Lake Erie, our network of railways, 
and I might tell you of our great plants, steel, and auto, and rubber, and 
all the rest; I might tell you of our Mayor Burke and Murray Lincoln, and 
above all I could properly brag of 450,000 CIO members, than whom there 
are no better; but I don’t undertake that kind of a job because I am afraid 
when I would have completed my. statement you would still ask me, “How 
about Taft and Bricker?” And I want to frankly say here before you that 
we in Ohio have sinned. No state in this union has the right to send two 
such gentlemen to the U. S. Senate. It is a strange and melancholy malady 
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that possesses us in Ohio, and we like to refer to it sometimes as Taftitis 
of the soul and Brickerosis of the heart. 

So we are not bragging. We stand before you contrite, and, believe it 
or not, I searched the Psalms for some words of repentance that I might 
give to you on the part of Ohio, and I found four prayerful lines which 
describe our mood. 

“Wash me thoroughly from mine iniquity, 
And cleanse me from my sin, 

For I know my transgressions 

And my sin is ever before me.” 

The point is that we stand before you today and we are ready to make 
amends in Ohio. You can help us. Out of this convention can come the 
kind of clean and honest and liberal American program that the whole 
heart of America yearns for. 

In our judgment, in Ohio at least, we have the fervent conviction that 
in this hall and in this convention is the best answer, the best answer to 
boom or bust; the best answer to war or peace; the best answer to abundance 
or scarcity; the best answer to democracy or totalitarianism, and the best 
answer to a 1949 concept of social ethics and economics or Taft mid-Vic- 
torianism. We are waiting for the answer from this convention so we can 
go forth and tell all the people of the State of Ohio and proclaim throughout 
our state that the corporate ledger book is neither the word of God nor 
the sum total of human perfection, and that people are more important than 
dollars. And when you give us that answer in this convention, as I know 
you will, we will make gains. 

I am honored on behalf of the CIO Ohio Council to wish you a pleasant 
and satisfying and profitable stay in Cleveland. Thank you. 

CHAIRMAN SPONSELLER: The next speaker has been given a double 
assignment in these opening ceremonies. He is known not only to every 
member of the CIO from coast to coast, but also the American people. While 
he is President of the Ohio State CIO Council, he is also the leader and 
Director of the National CIO Politica] Action Committee, which has made 
such tremendous contributions in recent years in bringing the people into 
relationship with our Government. He stands here today, charged with a 
high responsibility—that of introducing another speaker who will be the per- 
manent chairman of this great Convention. It is a great pleasure to give 
you Director Jack Kroll. 

MR. JACK KROLL 

Mr. Chairman, officers, delegates, and guests: In my many years in the 
trade union movement I have had many tasks to perform, some pleasant, 
some not so pleasant, but I never had a task that gives me greater pleasure 
than this job this morning. 

We assembled here in this Convention Hall, we in the trade union 
movement, have dedicated our lives and our abilities to the betterment of 
the lives of our fellow men. We in the trade union movement do whatever 
we can to bring just a little more security, a little more happiness, and a 
little more abundance into the lives of the men and women who labor. I know 
of no one who has devoted himself more unselfishly, more unsparingly, or who 
has made a greater contribution to the welfare of the men and women who 
labor in America than the President of our great organization, President 
Philip Murray. 








When the men who make steel were struggling against the concentrated 
wealth of Wall Street, as they are today, it was then Philip Murray who, with 
infinite skill, patience, and wisdom, led the steelworkers to victory in forming 
their great organization. There was never any. doubt in the minds of men who 
knew that under his leadership the steelworkers would have a great organiza- 
tion, and today there is no doubt that under Philip Murray’s leadership the 
fight of the Steelworkers, our fight for a little more security, will be won. 

When the Congress of Industrial Organizations was a struggling group 
of unions seeking to make our movement a better instrument for serving the 
workers of the Nation it was Philip Murray who gave wise counsel and firm 
leadership to help bring about the great organization that we have here 
today. 

Today we stand at the threshold of an uncertain future. We are faced 
with the problems of peace, the problems of organizing for abundance, prob- 
lems that are as great as those we have faced since our organization was 
founded. But we face the future unafraid, with high courage and confidence 
because of the inspired leadership of our President. 

There are few of us who have not had occasion to call upon his strength 
or seek his counsel, and no one who sought his support in a worthy. endeavor 
was ever denied the benefit of that strength and counsel. He has always 
given without stint of his vast moral resources in the battle of men every- 
where for economic justice and personal dignity. 

His calm judgment and broad understanding of human problems has 
always been at the disposal of all men who seek to make the world a better 
place to live. His voice has always been raised against injustices, regardless 
of the rank of the victim, and his warm sympathy. and help have never failed 
to be extended to those who fight against oppression. 

There is no member of the CIO, regardless of his position in the Union, 
who has not sensed his willingness to help them and all the people of our 
country to win a better life, no matter what the personal cost to him. They 
know it, they appreciate it, and they love him for it. I know I speak the 
mind and heart of this great Convention when I say that we pledge him 
our energy. and our ability to the utmost. We pledge ourselves to follow 
Phil Murray’s leadership in whatever tasks may come. 

With him we shall march forward to the goals we seek. 

Delegates to this great Convention, our President, Brother Philip Murray. 


PRESIDENT PHILIP MURRAY 


Your Excellency, Most Reverend Edward F. Hoban, Archbishop of the 
Catholic Archdiocese of Cleveland; CIO Regional Director Sponseller, Presi- 
dent Patrick O’Malley, of the Cleveland Industrial Union Council; our good 
friend, Jacob Clayman, Secretary-Treasurer of the Ohio State Industrial 
Union Council; President Jack Kroll, of the Ohio State Industrial Union 
Council; fellow delegates and friends: I desire to take advantage of this 
opportunity: to express to the Mayor of the City of Cleveland, Archbishop 
Hoban and others, the sincere appreciation of the delegates participating in 
this convention, to the City of Cleveland and all of its citizens for their very. 
splendid manifestations of hospitality to the officers and delegates attending 
this, the Eleventh Constitutional Convention of the CIO. 

I should like also to take advantage of this occasion to express to our 
organizations affiliated with the Congress of Industrial Organizations, the 
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appreciation of the President of this Union for the manner in which most of 
them have cooperated with me in the promotion of our organization’s affairs 
during the past year. Your Union, the CIO, has taken a leading part in the 
conduct of fights, if I may refer to them in such language, in the halls of 
Congress for the enactment of progressive legislation designed to promote 
and to protect the well-being of not only the members of our own Union but 
also of our entire citizenry. This mighty organization has won for itself the 
respect and admiration of al] right-thinking people throughout our great 
land for the courageous, intelligent and constructive manner in which it has 
fought for the protection of our people and the welfare of our country. 

Beginning with the Ninth Constitutional Convention of the Congress of 
Industrial Organizations in the City of Boston, your organization gave its 
unanimous approval to the adoption of the European Recovery Program. We 
loaned our influence in securing through Congress the enactment of this most 
important piece of legislation. Your organization, through its Executive 
Board, has given approval to the adoption of the North Atlantic Pact as a 
necessary adjunct to the furtherance of the work of the European Recovery 
Program. 

In conformity with the expressed desire of the Tenth Constitutional 
Convention of the CIO your International Executive Board, meeting in the 
City of Washington last May, adopted a resolution authorizing the accredited 
officers of this organization to disaffiliate membership in the World Federa- 
tion of Trade Unions. (Applause.) 

We expect to have this convention give approval to the action of your 
Executive Board upon these all-important matters. Together with our great 
departed leader, Sidney Hillman, I assumed a substantial measure of respon- 
sibility for the formation of the original World Federation of Trade Unions. 
In so doing I, together with other members of the CIO Executive Board, 
expressed the hope at that time that the World Federation of Trade Unions 
would promote the well-being of the peoples of the universe, would promote 
peace, and would promote the healthy development of true democratic trade 
union movements throughout the world. 

Contrary to our expectations the World Federation of Trade Unions was 
used by certain elements within its structure, to propagandize the world for 
the purpose of spreading diabolical, subversive Communism. Because of our 
experience as representatives of the CIO within the World Federation of 
Trade Unions, as well as those of other unions in democratic countries, it 
became necessary to sever our relationships with the World Federation of 
Trade Unions this year. In pursuit of our desire to secure the formation 
of a truly democratic world trade union movement we have joined with the 
British Trades Union Congress, the American Federation of Labor, and other 
democratic trade unions in an effort to form a new world labor movement. 
We hope by the end of the present month, as a result of conferences which 
are scheduled to begin in London on or about November 28th, to frame a 
constitution and to create all of the necessary mechanisms incident to the 
formation of a new democratic world trade union movement. 

Since your convention last met in the City of Portland the workers of the 
United States of America have experienced what I have commonly referred to 
aS a man-made recession in employment. I have consistently contended, since 
the beginning of the present recession during the spring of the present year, 
that the unemployment situation in the United States grew out of a desire on 
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the part of leading industrialists to force upon our country widespread unem- 
ployment. There was no necessity for the prevalence of unemployment in 
the United States of America. The extreme and exiraordinary demand for 
American products, not only here in the United States but all over the world, 
made it quite obvious to all of those of us who had an understanding of our 
situation here at home that our country should continue to enjoy prosperity 
—and, if I may add, prosperity of an unprecedented nature. It has been the 
goal, therefore, of the Congress of Industrial Organizations to correct the 
evils growing out of this man-made recession by deliberately charging that 
the responsibility for the creation of unemployment in our country lay 
directly at the door of the leading manufacturers and industrialists and 
bankers in this country. 

Marvelous changes have taken place in our economic system in the course 
of the past four or five years—the introduction of new technological devices 
designed to increase productivity, per capita productivity, lower costs of 
manufacture and production are evident in almost every line of endeavor. 
It is particularly notable in a few of the major industries. Witness the giant 
steel industry, during the year 1948, establishing a record of unprecedented 
profits, which, in the course of the year 1949, will undoubtedly be surpassed. 
These tremendous profits are attributable to two factors: one, the great tcch- 
nological improvements that have taken place in the steel industry; and two, 
the extortion practiced by the employers in the stee] industry in charging 
American consumers extremely and extraordinarily high prices for goods. 

It is anticipated that for the present year, although we have had a sirike 
in the basic steel industry for the period of approximately one month, that 
this giant industry, if it gets back to work quickly, will be able to report 
to its stockholders and the American people profits of approximately one 
billion dollars, the highest in the entire history of that great industry. 


The present steel strike arose out of demands which were originally 
presented the industry by the United Steelworkers of America in collective 
bargaining conferences June 15th of the present year. At that time the 
representatives of our Union presented to the employers certain wage de- 
mands. Those wage demands encompassed an increase in wages, the institu- 
tion of non-contributory pension plans and also the institution of social 
insurance plans. When the representatives of the Union originally presented 
those demands to the industry June 15th of the present year the industry, 
without a moment’s hesitation, said to the Union, ‘“‘No, this industry will not 
concede wage increases, it will not institute non-contributory pension plans, 
and it will not establish by collective bargaining the type of social insurance 
that your organization seeks.” That was the position of the industry the 15th 
day of June. That continued to be the position of the industry until the early 
part of July. The industry made no pretense about negotiating an agree- 
ment with the Union. It simply said no to the Union. It did not document 
its case, it did not present any facts to the collective bargaining conference 
in support of its position; it simply resolved it with the use of the word “No” 
in every conference we had with them beginning June 15th and ending about 
July 7th. 

It was on July 7th our negotiations broke off. Conferences were hope- 
lessly deadlocked, a strike was in the offing, a strike was scheduled to begin 
July 16th of the present year. The 13th day of July the President of the 
United States intervened. He asked both sides to extend the provisions of 
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the collective bargaining contract for a period of sixty days, in the course of 
which time the President appointed a fact-finding board with power to make 
recommendations to the industry, to the Union, and also to the President of 
the United States. 

The International Wage Policy Committee of the United Steelworkers 
of America promptly accepted the President’s proposition. They did so not 
only in the interests of their own membership but in the public interest. 
They were desirous of averting a national strike of steelworkers, so there- 
fore they accepted the Presidential proposal. 

The industry again said no to the President of the United States. It 
originally said to the President, ‘No, we don’t want fact-finding boards, we 
don’t want interference with our business; even you, Mr. President, cannot 
stop us.” It was only after much persuasion on the part of the President of 
the United States that the industry finally and very reluctantly agreed to 
present its case to the Presidential fact-finding board. 

Upon their final acceptance of the President’s proposal the Board con- 
vened in the City of New York July 26th, and continued the conduct of its 
hearings for a period of three weeks. Each side was provided the greatest 
latitude and the widest opportunity to present to the fact-finding board all of 
the pertinent and relevant facts. In the course of the Board hearings the 
steel industry resorted to all kinds of intimidation. The leaders of that great 
industry told the Presidential fact-finding board that if they recommended 
anything to the industry and to the Union and to the President of the United 
States that comprehended any additional increase in labor costs they would 
resist the Board’s recommendation. 

They said that in the course of the hearings. They were not content with 
this process of intimidation by the industry. They invited Wall Street into 
the middle of the picture. Thereafter, a banker, purporting to represent the 
point of view of high finance, appeared before the Board, and he chastised the 
Board, he chastised the Union, he chastised the President of the United 
States, and he said to the Board, “You have no business to find facts; it is 
not your business to recommend anything that might comprehend increased 
costs, and the industry will be justified,” so said this distinguished representa- 
tive of finance, “in resisting any recommendation that the President’s fact- 
finding board might make that comprehends increases in labor costs.” This 
representative of the banking interests was followed by the President of the 
National Association of Manufacturers. He resorted to exactly the same kind 
of intimidation that was resorted to by the banking interests and by the 
industry. 

Later the President of the United States Chamber of Commerce ap- 
peared before the Board, and he adduced the same kind of testimony against 
our Union. So that during the fact-finding hearings in the City of New York 
all of the things that transpired with respect to the presentation of the 
industry’s case had the earmarks of widespread conspiracy not only on the 
part of the industry but on the part of all kinds of industry and upon the 
part of the banking interests to destroy, through the processes of defamation 
the integrity of the fact-finding board before the hearings were complete. 

After the extensive and very exhaustive hearings, on September 10th the 
Board submitted certain recommendations which in substance stated that the 
Union is denied its claim for a wage increase at this time, with the additional 
qualification that in the event the present profits of the industry. continued 
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the organization of the United Steelworkers of America would be justified 
in making proper representations in collective bargaining for further wage 
increases. 

Secondly, the Board recommended that there be instituted in the industry 
a non-contributory system of pensions, that is, that the industry should be 
directly obligated to assume full and complete financial responsibility for the 
establishment of a pension system in the steel industry. It also recommended 
that there should be instituted a hospitalization plan comprehending an 
expenditure of about 4 cents per hour for medical care and hospitalization, 
to be paid for by the industry. 

When the Board made its recommendation September 10th, again the 
Steelworkers International Wage Policy Committee, some four hundred rep- 
resentatives of our local unions representing our people, met for the third 
time, and this time they, by unanimous decision, decided to accept the rec- 
ommendations of the Presidential fact-finding board. 

On the 12th day of September, the day before the Policy Committee of 
the Steelworkers acted in this matter, the news organs of the nation, all of 
the prominent newspapers throughout the country without exception, even 
many of the trade magazines hailed this statesmanlike decision of the Presi- 
dential fact-finding board, and urged the Steelworkers to accept the findings 
of the Board. Some of these news organs, editorializing on the matter sug- 
gested that Philip Murray would prove to be a great statesman, a great 
labor statesman, if he, at that juncture, accepted the findings of the Board. 

That was September 12. On September 13 the Steelworkers accepted the 
fact-finding board’s recommendations. On September 14th the steel industry 
rejected the recommendations of the Board. 

The President of the United States, in a communication addressed to the 
leaders of the industry and addressed to me, suggested that the industry and 
the Union ought to get together and reach an agreement on the basis of the 
Board’s recommendations. He further observed that the Board’s recommenda- 
tions provided a fair and an equitable formula for the settlement of the steel 
controversy. The industry again said no. Immediately after the industry 
refused to accept the recommendations of the Board what did the newspapers 
do? The newspaper of the United States, in recent weeks at least, insofar 
as the current steel controversy is concerned, remind me of other segments 
of our national population. It appears that I am to follow the Party Line. 
They switched overnight. On September 12th the Steelworkers was a good 
union, its President was a great statesman, it urged the Union to accept the 
fact-finding board’s report—I am quoting the newspapers now. 

The Union did so. On September 14th the industry refused to accept the 
Board’s findings and the newspapers suddenly switched. I was a monopolist, 
a dictator. The Union was engaged in nefarious schemes and devices de- 
signed to distort our economy. So said the newspapers two days after they 
had proclaimed and hailed the Union, proclaimed and hailed the Presidential 
fact-finding board’s report. 

Well, even the newspapers can’t practice this kind of deceit and get away 
with it. It is unfortunate that the major portion of ourgreat metropolitan 
dailies would so degenerate themselves as to completely somersault on an 
issue of such great importance with 48 hours. Those are the kind of news- 
papers that too often refer to what they call the followers of the Party Line. 
They. have got a line and they have got a party and they follow it, just like 
the others. 
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However, the President of the United States, through his Director of 
Mediation, reconvened a meeting of the industry and the Union after the fact- 
finding board’s report had been submitted to the industry and to the Union. 
He brought them together over in the City of Washington. We had a one- 
day conference there. Nothing happened. The industry continued to main- 
tain its adamant and arrogant attitude by refusing then to accept the report 
of the Presidential fact-finding board. A strike ensued on October 1st. That 
strike involves approximately 550,000 workers employed in the basic manu- 
facturing industry. 

The members of the United Steelworkers of America understand the 
issue. They know what they are fighting for---they are fighting for the insti- 
tution of a pension plan which carries with it the sole financial obligation of 
the industry to pay for the maintenance of that plan. 

Let me try, within the limited time at my command here this morning, 
to portray, if I possibly can, the issue. The United States Steel Corporation, 
in the course of the past five years, has expended a sum of money approxi- 
mating $620,000,000 for plant improvement—that is, new machinery and for 
the repair of depreciated machinery, wear and tear of machinery. 

In 1948 the United States Steel Corporation expended $146,000,000 for 
new equipment, for the repair and wear and tear of its depreciated ma- 
chinery. 

In the year 1948 this great corporation expended $5,000,000 for the wear 
and tear of human machinery, to the old people in the industry who had 
given of their lives, their blood and their limbs to build up these great indus- 
trial enterprises. 

The Presidential fact-finding board, in its recommendations, recom- 
mended to the industry and to the Union that the first charge against rev- 
enues of the industry should be the investment of moneys for the wear and 
tear on the human machine, the human being. The Board said so, the 
President said so, the Union said so, and I believe the American people say so. 

I addressed a great meeting in the City of Homestead just about two 
weeks ago. Homestead is a great steel center, and there were some 25,000 
or 30,000 Steelworkers there. At that meeting I endeavored to express in 
graphic form the real, true meaning of this issue. There was an old man 
there 67 years of age. Forty-four out of those 67 years had been spent in 
the service of the United States Steel Corporation. He stood beside me, 
broken down, no money, in a state of complete poverty. He could not pay his 
rent, he could not buy his medicine, could not provide himself with clothing 
or purchase his food--44 years of loyal service to that Corporation. I asked 
him to tell that great crowd of steelworkers what kind of a pension the 
Steel Corporation was paying him, after 44 years of service, and he said, 
“The Steel Corporation, Mr. Murray, is paying me 29 cents a month.” Twenty- 
nine cents a month! His frame broken, in a state of complete destitution— 
and 29 cents expended on that man, that human being who bears the dignity 
of a man and the dignity of God! Twenty-nine cents, and right across the 
hill, in a great modern plant, where the machinery is carefully nursed and 
protected, the same industry had expended in the year 1948 $146,000,000 to 
maintain the health and the efficiency of its machine—the inanimate machine, 
a piece of metal. 

That is an issue of major consequence. The industry at the moment is 
resisting the recommendations of the Presidential] fact-finding board that has 
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said to the industry: “It is your bounden, God-given responsibility to arise 
now to your social consciousness, to a position where you might meet the 
needs of a human being,’’—like the man I have just referred to. 

The Steelworkers are fighting to support the recommendations of the 
Board, and let me say this to you, this is the first time in the history of our 
Government that any governmental agency or board has recommended to 
industry the institution of non-contributory pension plans. This is the first 
time, and we are fighting for it, and we are going to fight for it until we get it. 

(Applause. ) 


Wall Street is fighting our Union—we know that. The steel industry is 
fighting our Union. The President of the American Federation of Labor in 
the course of the American Federation of Labor Convention over in the city 
of St. Paul a few weeks ago, took occasion to castigate me personally be- 
cause We accepted the recommendations of the Presidential fact-finding board. 
Old Bill! Need I say anything more there? He joined the procession of Wall 
Streeters and barons of the steel industry. 

When the Presidential Board’s recommendations were made to the Steel 
Union Wall Street not only attacked us, the steel industry not only attacked 
us and forced us into a strike, but the Communist party attacked us as well. 
I observed when the original attack was made upon us by the Communist 
party and by Wall Street that perhaps that is where they both belonged, they 
ought to get together and sleep in the same bed. They both have the same 
objectives in mind—totalitarian dictatorship in some form or other; American 
business on the one hand, Communism on the other, and decent American 
labor caught between them fighting, fighting, fighting every day of their 
lives to improve the lot of people whom they are privileged to represent. 

That is the type of strike we have been engaged in. Why, just after the 
Steelworkers had accepted the Presidential Fact-Finding Committee's report, 
to show you the far-reaching repercussions of the union’s decisions in matters 
of this description, there was transmitted over the shortwave radio system 
ftom the City of Moscow three radio addresses. Each of them charging me 
with being a Wall Streeter, claiming that I was not a fighter, I did not defend 
my people, criticized the policies of our union—all the way out of Moscow, 
a distant and remote land. And the same radio addresses transmitted over- 
seas were proclaiming to the universe the militancy of some of our Leftwing 
Unions, naming them. 


We have had a combination of interests to contend with in the conduct 
of this strike. But with this combination of interests at work, as they have 
been until very recently, to undermine the Steelworkers in their strike, like 
they did the Mine Workers in 1928, these interests, big interests, big money 
interests, and the Communist Party joined hands in 1928 to destroy the 
United Mine Workers of America, and they attempted just recently to carry 
out the same program in 1948. What do they care about trade unionism? 
Their interests are the interests of the Soviet government. If that means 
the disruption of the democratic trade union movement in the United States, 
the Communist Party will say to you tomorrow, “To hell with trade unionism, 
I am going to support the Soviets.” No devotion to their union. 


At meetings of my own Executive Board and the CIO Executive Board, 
in recent months I have taken occasion to say that I didn’t know whether I 
could talk freely to the members of my own Board or not, I didn’t know 
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whether I was talking to a Fink, a Commie, or an FBI man. Now I can’t tell 
you, if I had to take an oath before Almighty God on this platform this morn- 
ing, whether the fellow I meet who proclaims to be a Communist or serves 
the Communist Party’s interests is an agent of the FBI or the agent of a 
corporation. 

They have said that if we in the CIO are going to cleanse this movement 
—which, by the way, we are going to do in this convention—it has been sur- 
reptitiously scattered around, at least the reports indicate that they might 
go underground. I don’t know where that hole in the ground is they are talk- 
ing about going to, but I am going to make quite sure that hole in the ground 
is not under the CIO. 

This is a fundamental question that touches the lives of not only the 
members of the labor movement in the United States of America, but its 
effects are felt in the homes of almost every citizen. No subtlety that might 
be engaged in by rpresentatives of these organizations to the effect that they 
are not serving the interests of the Communist Party in this convention will 
be sufficient to meet the requirements of this delegation. 

I became the President of this organization, in November, 1940. I was 
ushered into this office against my will. Throughout the early part of 1941 I 
was treated with a great deal of reserve by certain of the leaders of some of 
the organizations affiliated with CIO. There was a question mark as to 
whether or not the new President of the CIO was reliable. The 7th day of 
December, 1941, Japan attacked our country, resulting in a Congressional 
declaration of war against Japan, which eventually brought our country into 
this great big international holocaust, World War II, and from December, 
1941 on to August of 1945, when Japan capitulated or surrendered, most 
everything within the family of CIO unions was serene. Some of the ex- 
tremists who purported to represent the Communist-type of thinking during 
those days went to the greatest extremes, even to the point of almost ab- 
jectly surrendering their trade union principles. For a period of four years 
I had a great amount of cooperation while there was a war on. The nation 
needed its production, it had to win a war, it was fighting a war agains 
Hitler and all that Hitler stood for. 

And then along came the capitulation of Japan and the ending of the 
war, and before the end of 1945 the line had changed—the line had changed, 
there was no longer any unanimity in the Board on matters of policy. 


In 1946 we endeavored to correct some of the misgivings in the organi- 
zation by writing up some new rules for the regulation of our councils, elim- 
inating so far as humanly possible the evil propaganda of the Communist 
party in our State and City Councils. 

In 1947 we reviewed the Communist situation within the CIO, and there 
was a Convention declaration to the effect that we were definitely and un- 
alterably opposed to Communism or any other kind of totalitarianism, includ- 
ing Fascism. And the convention adopted that. But that was not sufficient 
to meet the requirements of our situation. 

During the Portland convention in 1948, we again re-examined our situa- 
tion, and at that time the convention carefully reviewed the situation and 
gave greater emphasis in its pronunciamentos to the effect that this organiza- 
tion of ours could no longer tolerate the infiltration and propaganda of the 
Communist party into the trade union movement of America. 
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In May of the present year the CIO Executive Board met in the city of 
Washington. In pursuance to instructions given it by the last National Con- 
vention of the CIO, it adopted another resolution, and that resolution pro- 
claimed to our membership the fact that no one who adhered to the Com- 
munistic philosophy and propagated Communism to the detriment of our 
trade union movement in this country could hope to serve in office or be a 
member of our International Executive Board. The May declaration of the 
CIO Executive Board was fought bitterly by certain elements within the 
Board. This servile process of serving the interests of the Communist party 
continued following the May declaration of the CIO Executive Board. 

We come around now to another convention, the 11th Constitutional Con- 
vention of the Congress of Industrial Organizations. As the President of 
your organization I have exhausted every measure of tolerance and patience 
in an effort to compose the difference between those groups who serve our 
organization as members of the CIO Executive Board. I find it impossible 
for the President of your organization to resolve the issues. I am, so far as 
I am concerned, just as far apart from the philosophy of those who advocate 
support of the Communistic cause as the two poles might be, just as far 
apart. There is no way, no decent way by which we can hope to resolve 
these issues in the International Executive Board. It cannot be done. The 
issues have their roots, and those roots are deep, and they are fundamental, 
and there will therefore be recommended to this convention certain definite, 
constructive, constitutional changes designed to put an end to these practices 
within the Congress of Industrial Organizations. 

It is my hope that this convention will respond to the recommendations 
of your committees when they are placed before you on this all-important 
subject. 

I have covered a number of the more important aspects of problems 
which in due course will be presented to the convention and acted upon by 
you. 

I do express the hope—I always do—that we will have a good conven- 
tion, a constructive convention, a convention designed to serve the best inter- 
ests of the millions we represent. 

We have thrust upon our shoulders great and very grave responsibilities, 
obligations that not only run to the membership of our own unions, but grave 
obligations and responsibilities which run to our people and to our country. 
This convention has a prime interest in protecting the welfare and the well- 
being of our people and our nation. We seek the preservation of the CIO asa 
forward-looking, militant, constructive, democratic trade union movement. 
We will lend our services in that direction to not only the members of our 
own organization here at home, but the the new world labor movement which 
will undoubtedly. be created before the end of the present year. 

I wish at this juncture, therefore, to express to you my appreciation for 
the patience which you have exercised while I have taken the liberty to 
express my point of view to you on some of the more important issues to 
come before this convention. 


I thank you. (Applause.) 


PRESIDENT MURRAY: I now declare the Eleventh Constitutional Con- 
vention of the Congress of Industrial Organizations to be in order. The 
Chair calls upon the Secretary of the convention to read the call. 
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CONVENTION CALL 
. . . Secretary Carey read the official call for the convention, as follows: 


ELEVENTH ANNUAL CIO CONVENTION CALL 1949 
Cleveland, Ohio 
September 1, 1949 
To All Affiliated National and International Unions, Organizing Committees, 


Local Industrial Unions, and Industrial Union Councils: 
Greetings: 

The Congress of Industrial Organizations has steadfastly maintained and 
increased its determination to improve the economic well-being of all the 
American people. The security of our country at home and abroad resides in 
the security of the people. The workers, farmers, smal] businessmen, and 
professional groups look to us to assume even greater responsibilities in the 
immediate future. 

We must continue to insist that the goods and services produced in such 
abundance by our economic structure be equitably distributed so that all 
the people can share in the material benefits of our democratic way of life. 
To this end, we will continue to insist on wage increases, pensions, and 
health and welfare plans where the facts justify our demands. 

Likewise, we shall continue to insist on utilizing all the skills of the 
American workers and our great store of natural resources so as to provide 
full employment for workers at just wages, reasonable profits for investors, 
lower prices for consumers, and a consequent steady increase in the Ameri- 
can standard of living, so that all may realize and enjoy better housing and 
the other goods and services they need. 

We will continue to insist that our great fund of medical and educational 
skills and knowledge be made available to all the people through the insti- 
tution of sufficient government aid to provide government-sponsored prepaid 
insurance of medical care for all and education for all. 

We will redouble our efforts to win for all Americans their full eco- 
nomic and political rights so that all may make their full contribution to our 
American society regardless of their race, creed, color, or national origin. 
This objective can be attained only through our continuing to organize the 
unorganized, especially in the South, and so develop the full human and 
natural resources of our country. 

A strong and secure labor movement is the only force that can effectively 
defeat the machinations of those who would mislead the great masses of 
workers into alien loyalties that result only in totalitarian dictatorships and 
the abolition of individual human rights. 

We will continue with all our strength the task set for us by the general 
election decision last year, to insure that our government becomes more and 
more responsive to the needs of the people. 

Our American domestic policies are inseparable from American foreign 
policy. Both must be directed to attain peace, security, and recognition of 
human rights everywhere. To that end, we will continue to share the fruits 
of our labor and our industrial know-how with workers in other lands, to 
aid them in establishing the sound national economies and the better stand- 
ards of living which are essential to the reign of world peace and the dig- 
nity of the individual. 
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Therefore, in accordance with the provisions of our Constitution, you are 
hereby notified that the Eleventh Constitutional Convention of the Congress 
of Industrial Organizations will be held at the Public Auditorium, Cleveland, 
Ohio, commencing at 10:00 a.m., Monday, October 31, 1949. 

PHILIP MURRAY, 
President. 


JAMES B. CAREY, 
Secretary-Treasurer. 


Article VII of the CIO Constitution provides the basis of representation 
and the manner of election of delegates. 

Sec. 5. Each national and international union and organizing committee 
and each local industrial union shall be entitled to one vote for each member. 
Each industrial union council shall be entitled to one vote. 


Number of Delegates 


Sec. 6. Each national or international union and organizing committee 
shall be entitled to the number of delegates indicated in the following scale: 


Up to 5,000 membership, 2 delegates 
Over 5,000 membership, 3 delegates 
Over 10,000 membership, 4 delegates 
Over 25,000 membership, 5 delegates 
Over 50,000 membership, 6 delegates 
Over 75,000 membership, 7 delegates 
Over 100,000 membership, 8 delegates 
for the first 100,000 members and one 
additional delegate for each additional 
50,000 or majority fraction thereof. 


Each local industrial union and industrial union council shall be entitled 
to one delegate. Local industrial unions may combine with other local indus- 
trial unions in a reasonable distance of one another and elect delegates to 
represent them. 

Sec. 7. Any affiliate which, at the opening date of the convention, is in 
arrears to the Organization for per capita tax for two months or more shall 
not be entitled to representation to the convention. 

Sec. 8. The number of members of each nationa] and international union, 
organizing committee and local industrial union for the purpose of the con- 
vention shall be the average monthly number on which per capita tax is paid 
or exoneration granted for the year prior to and including the second month 
preceding the month of the opening date of the convention; provided that 
where affiliation has occurred during the year the average shall be computed 
from the month of affiliation. The Secretary-Treasurer shall submit to the 
convention a printed list showing the number of votes and delegates to 
which each affiliate is entitled. 


Credential Blanks 


Sec. 10. Not less than 30 days prior to the opening of the convention, 
the Secretary-Treasurer shall furnish each affiliate with credential blanks in 
duplicate, which must be attested as required on the blanks. The duplicate 
shall be retained by the delegate, and the original sent to the Secretary- 
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Treasurer (of the CIO), and no credentials shall be accepted later than ten 
days prior to the opening date of the convention. 

Sec. 11. Prior to the opening date of the convention, the Executive 
Board shall meet and constitute itself or a subcommittee as the Credentials 
Committee for the convention. Appeals from its decisions shall lie to the 
floor of the convention. The convention shall not be constituted for business 
until after the Credentials Committee shall have examined and reported on 
credentials of all delegates present at the scheduled time on the opening 
date of the convention. 

Sec. 12. All members of the Executive Board who are not elected as 
delegates shall be ex-officio delegates to the convention with all the rights 
and privileges of elected delegates, but without vote. 


Official Convention Papers 


Sec. 13. All resolutions, appeals, and constitutional amendments to be 
considered by the convention shall be sent not less than ten days prior to 
the opening date of the convention to the Secretary-Treasurer, who shall 
sort and distribute them among the chairmen of the appropriate committees. 

Delegates to the Convention from Local Industrial Unions and Industrial 
Union Councils must be elected at official meetings of the specific union or 
council after this Call for the Convention is received and has been read to 
the union or council. The Recording Secretary of said union or council shall 
issue a Notice signed by himself and the union or council President, at least 
three (3) days prior to such meeting, stating that the delegates are to be 
elected on a certain date. Delegates must receive a majority vote of the 
members present at such meeting, and no meeting other than the one first 
advertised and called in accordance herewith shall be recognized as an official 
meeting for the election of such delegates. 


Executive Board Meeting 


The CIO Executive Board will meet at 10:00 A.M., Wednesday, October 
26, 1949, in the Cypress Room, Hollenden Hotel, Cleveland, Ohio. 

. . . Secretary Carey moved that the call be received and made a part 
of the official convention proceedings. 

. . . The motion was seconded and carried. 


PARTIAL REPORT OF CREDENTIALS COMMITTEE 


Vice-President Haywood, Chairman of the Committee, and Delegate 
Fisher, Secretary of the Committee, submitted the following report: 

Mr. Chairman and fellow delegates, in accordance with the terms and 
provisions of the Convention Call, your Committee on Credentials begs leave 
to report as follows: 

TO THE OFFICERS AND DELEGATES OF THE ELEVENTH ANNUAL 
CONVENTION OF THE CONGRESS OF INDUSTRIAL ORGANIZA- 
TIONS: 

We have examined the credentials of 567 delegates representing 39 
National and International Unions; 38 State Industrial Union Councils; 158 
City and County Industrial Union Councils; and 99 Local Industrial Unions, 
and recommend these delegates be seated with the following votes: 


ALLAN S. HAYWOOD, Chairman 
JOSEPH A. FISHER, Secretary 
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NATIONAL AND INTERNATIONAL UNIONS 


No. Delegates 


Name of Organization Allotted In Attendance 
AUTOMOBILE, AIRCRAFT AND 29 Walter Reuther 

AGRICULTURE IMPLEMENT Emil Mazey 

WORKERS OF AMERICA Richard Gosser 


John Livingston 
Michael Lacey 
Norman Matthews 
Edward Cote 
Joseph McCusker 
William McAulay 
Donnel Chapman 
Leonard Woodcock 
Patrick O’Malley 
Raymond Ross 
Charles Ballard 
Raymond Berndt 
Pat Greathouse 
Russell Letner 
Cyril O’Halloran 
George Burt 
Thomas J. Starling 
Martin Gerber 
Charles Kerrigan 
Harvey Kitzman 


BARBERS AND BEAUTY CULTURISTS 3 Ernest Hebert 
UNION OF AMERICA Lilyan Moscowitz 
BREWERY, FLOUR, CEREAL, SOFT € Karl F. Feller 
DRINK AND DISTILLERY WORKERS, Edward Hughlett 
INTERNATIONAL Charles H. Lindberg 
Joseph J. Hauser 
Jack Heil 


Carl Sapienza 
Anthony Sapienza 


CLOTHING WORKERS OF AMERICA, 13 Jacob S. Potofsky 
AMALGAMATED Frank Rosenblum 

Ulisse DeDominicis 
Reuben Block 
Abraham Chatman 
Gladys Dickason 
Anthony Froise 
Sander Genis 
Samuel Levin 
David Monas 
Joseph Salerno 
Charles Weinstein 
Bessie Hillman 
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Name of Organization 


COMMUNICATIONS ASSOCIATION, 


AMERICAN 


COMMUNICATIONS WORKERS OF 


AMERICA 


ELECTRICAL, RADIO & MACHINE 


No. Delegates 


Allotted 
4 


14 


17 


WORKERS OF AMERICA, UNITED 


FOOD, TOBACCO, AGRICULTURAL 
AND ALLIED WORKERS UNION 


OF AMERICA 


or 


FISHERMEN AND ALLIED WORKERS 4 


OF AMERICA, INTERNATIONAL 


FUR AND LEATHER WORKERS UNION, 7 
INTERNATIONAL 








In Attendance 


Joseph P. Selly 
Joseph F.. Kehoe 
Dominick Panza 


J. A. Beirne 

John T. Crull 

A. T. Jones 

J. J. Moran 

C. W. Werkau 
Virginia Wigglesworth 
Joe M. Deardorff 
Ray Dryer 

Ray Hackney 
Mary Hanscom 
Richard Long 
LaRoy Purdy 

W. A. Smallwood 
D. L. McCowen 


Albert J. Fitzgerald 
Julius Emspak 
Ernest DaMaio 
James J. Matles 
James Price 
Paul Seymour 
Leo Jandreau 
James McLeish 
D. S. Jackson 
Stanley Loney 
Lem Markland 
Joseph Pogue 
John GoJack 


John Tisa 
Armando Valdes 
Donald Henderson 
Armando Ramirez 
Robert Lathan 


Joseph Jurich 
Jeff Kibre 


Ben Gold 
Irving Potash 
Samuel Mindel 
Pietro Lucchi 
Abe Feinglass 
Augustus J. Tomlinson 
Isador Pickman 





No. Delegates 


Name of Organization Allotted In Attendance 
FURNITURE WORKERS OF AMERICA, 6 Morris Pizer 
UNITED Max Perlow 


Ernest Marsh 
Bernard Minter 
Sol Silverman 
Nicholas Blattner 


GAS, COKE AND CHEMICAL WORKERS 7 Martin Wagner 
OF AMERICA, UNITED Cecil Martin 
Roberts P. Buchanan 
Joseph Appelbaum 


Joseph Joy 
GLASS, CERAMIC AND SILICA SAND 6 Joseph Froesch 
WORKERS OF AMERICA, Lewis McCracken 
FEDERATION OF Burl W. Phares 


Willard Pelican 
Ralph Reiser 
Leland Beard 


LITHOGRAPHERS OF AMERICA, 5 John Blackburn 
AMALGAMATED Martin Grayson 
Oliver Mertz 
James Petitti 


LONGSHOREMEN’S AND WARE- 6 Harry Bridges 
HOUSEMEN’S UNION, Frank M. Andrews 
INTERNATIONAL Yasuki Arekaki 


Justo Dela Cruz 
Matt Meehan 
J. R. Robertson 


MARINE COOKS AND STEWARDS, 3 Hugh Bryson 
NATIONAL UNION OF C. E. Johanson 
Irv Dvorin 
MARINE ENGINEERS’ BENEFICIAL 5 William J. Garrett 
ASSOCIATION, NATIONAL 
MARINE AND SHIPBUILDING 8 John Green 
WORKERS OF AMERICA, John Grogan 
INDUSTRIAL UNION OF Ross Blood 
MINE, MILL AND SMELTER WORKERS, 8 John Clark 
INTERNATIONAL UNION OF Reid Robinson 
M. E. Travis 
Orville Larson 


E. R. Everingham 
Florentine Fernandez 
Moe Mazer 

J. B. Chavez 
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Name of Organization Allotted 
NATIONAL MARITIME UNION 7 
NEWSPAPER GUILD, AMERICAN 5 
OFFICE AND PROFESSIONAL 5 

WORKERS OF AMERICA, UNITED 
OIL WORKERS INTERNATIONAL 8 


UNION 


OPTICAL AND INSTRUMENT WORKERS 
OF AMERICA, UNITED 


PACKINGHOUSE WORKERS OF 
AMERICA, UNITED 


PAPERWORKERS OF AMERICA, 
UNITED 


PLAYTHINGS, JEWELRY AND 
NOVELTY WORKERS, INTER- 
NATIONAL UNION 


No. Delegates 








In Attendance 


Joseph Curran 
Neal Hanley 

M. Hedley Stone 
Hulbert B. Warner 
Adrian Duffy 
Dave Ramos 


Harry Martin 

Sam B. Eubanks 
Ralph B. Novak 
Milton J. Lapine 


James J. Durkin 
Bernard J. Mooney 
John J. Stanley 
Anne Berenholz 
Victoria Garvin 


O. A. Knight 

A. R. Kintsley 

T. M. McCormick 
J. Elro Brown 
W. W. Allen 

W. J. Trombley 
Hager Patton 
John Cordwell 


Thomas E. Andert 
Earl Disselhorst 
Morris Greif 


Ralph Helstein 
Lewis J. Clark 
Frank Ellis 
Russell Lasley 

F, W. Dowling 
Arthur Morrison 
A. T. Stephens 
G. R. Hathaway 
Harold E. Nielsen 


Harry D. Sayre 
Frank Grasso 

Burt J. Mason 
Nicholas C. Vrataric 
Harry E. Scott 
Charles Bridgewater 


Anthony H. Esposito 
Alex Bail 

Charles E. Hess 
James Wolfram 

C. Dale Buckus 





No. Delegates 


Name of Organization Allotted 

PUBLIC WORKERS OF AMERICA, 6 
UNITED 

RADIO ASSOCIATION, AMERICA 2 

RETAIL, WHOLESALE AND y 
DEPARTMENT STORE UNION 

RUBBER, CORK, LINOLEUM AND 10 
PLASTIC WORKERS OF AMERICA, 
UNITED 

SHOE WORKERS OF AMERICA, {i 
UNITED 

STEELWORKERS OF AMERICA, 28 
UNITED 
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In Attendance 


Abram Flaxer 
Ewart Guinier 
Robert Weinstein 
Rose Russell 
Mort Furay 
Jack Bigel 


William R. Steinberg 


Irving M. Simon 
Alvin E. Heaps 
Earl Wolfman 
Milton Weisberg 
Jack Altman 
Martin C. Kyne 


L. S. Buckmaster 
Desmond Walker 
Joseph W. Childs 
William A. Kuehner 
Josh Tools 

E. K. Bowers 

John Taglairino 
Norman Allison 
George S. Cummins 
R. E. Harris 


James J. Mitchell 
William E. Thornton 
Angelo G. Georgian 
George Fecteau 
Joseph Van Brunt 
Virgil DeVote 

Julius Crane 


Philip Murray 
David J. McDonald 
James J. Thimmes 
Allan S. Haywood 
Bert Hough 

John W. Grajciar 
George Medrick 
John F. Murray 
Walter J. Burke 

C. B. Newell 
William F. Donovan 
Joseph T. McNichols 
Paul Rusen 

James P. Griffin 
Martin J. Walsh 
Joseph Germano 





Name of Organization 


STONE AND ALLIED PRODUCTS 
WORKERS OF AMERICA, UNITED 


TEXTILE WORKERS UNION OF 
AMERICA 


TRANSPORT SERVICE EMPLOYEES 
OF AMERICA, UNITED 


TRANSPORT WORKERS UNION OF 
AMERICA 


UTILITY WORKERS UNION OF 
AMERICA 


WOODWORKERS OF AMERICA 
INTERNATIONAL 


No. Delegates 


Allotted 


14 


“I 








In Attendance 


Pete Mosele 

Al Whitehouse 
James J. Thomas 
James Robb 
Eugene Maurice 
Thomas Shane 

H. W. Burkhammer 
I. W. Abel 


Sam H. Scott 

John C. Lawson 
Lewis R. Lowry 
Lester Weyandt 


Emil Rieve 
William Pollock 
George Baldanzi 
Lewis Conn 
Arthur Brown 
Harold Griffiths 
Charles Bubb 

Al Woodward 
John Cavanaugh 
John Miraglia 
Playford Aldridge 
Julius Fry 
Charles Sobol 
George Carrignan 


Willard Townsend 
John L. Yancey 
George L-P Weaver 


Michael J. Quill 
Gustav Faber 
Matthew Guinan 
Andrew J. Kaelin 
John Lopez 


William J. Pachler 
Joseph A. Fisher 
Garland W. Sanders 
Edward L. Marsine 
Patrick McGrath 
William R. Munger 
Harold J. Straub 


James E. Fadling 
Lorrell Abercrombie 
William G. Bess 

J. E. Dicey 





Name of Organization 


No. Delegates 
Allotted 


In Attendance 


Edmond Eggert 
Edward O. Lohre 
S. J. Squire 
Norman Kepner 


STATE INDUSTRIAL UNION COUNCILS 


Name 


Alabama 
Arkansas 
California 
Colorado 
Connecticut 
Delaware 
Florida 
Georgia 
Illinois 
Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas 
Kentucky 
Louisiana 
Maine 
Maryland and District of Columbia 
Massachusetts 
Michigan 
Minnesota 
Missouri 
Montana 
Nebraska 
New Hampshire 
New Jersey 
New York 
Ohio 
Oklahoma 
Oregon 
Pennsylvania 
Rhode Island 
Tennessee 
Texas 

Utah 
Vermont 
Virginia 
Washington 
West Virginia 
Wisconsin 
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Vote 
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Delegate 


James P. Harden 
Lee F. Tucker 
Bjorne Halling 
Orville G. McTavish 
John J. Driscoll 
Gilbert E. Lewis 
Charles L. Cowl 

C. H. Gillman 
Maurice F. McElligott 
Neal W. Edward 
Kenneth Everhart 
Willard Murphy 
Fred Foss 

Fritz C. Flebbe 
George M. Jabar 
John Klauzenberg 
J. William Belanger 
August Scholle 
Rodney C. Jacobson 
James A. Davis 
Mike Lacey 

Frank Cronin 
Thomas J. Pitarys 
Carl Holderman 
Louis Hollander 
Jack Kroll 

Robert McVay 
George Brown 
Harry Boyer 
Frank J. Benti 
George Bentley 

A. L. Hardesty 
Clarence L. Palmer 
James Christie 
Charles C. Webber 
Frank M. Andrews 
John B. Easton 
Herman Steffes 





Name 


Bessemer, Alabama 
Birmingham, Alabama 
Gadsden, Alabama 
Huntsville, Alabama 
Mobile, Alabama 

Fort Smith, Arkansas 
Alameda, California 

Los Angeles, California 
San Francisco, California 
Denver, Colorado 
Greater Naugatuck, Connecticut 
Greater Waterbury, Connecticut 
Hartford, Connecticut 
Lower Naugatuck, Connecticut 
New Haven, Connecticut 
Stamford, Connecticut 
Torrington, Connecticut 
District of Columbia 
Atlanta, Georgia 
Chicago, Illinois 

East St. Louis, Illinois 
La Salle, Illinois 
Quad-City, Illinois 
Rockford, Illinois 
Tri-City, Illinois 

Will County, Illinois 
DeKalb County, Indiana 
Elkhart, Indiana 
Evansville, Indiana 

Fort Wayne, Indiana 
Howard County, Indiana 
Indianapolis, Indiana 
Lake County, Indiana 
Madison County, Indiana 
New Castle, Indiana 

St. Joseph, Indiana 

Vigo County, Indiana 
Black Hawk, Iowa 

Des Moines, Iowa 
Ottumwa, Iowa 

Topeka, Kansas 
Boyd-Greenup, Kentucky 
Louisville, Kentucky 
Greater New Orleans, Louisiana 
Baltimore, Maryland 
Boston, Massachusetts 
Western Massachusetts 
Battle Creek, Michigan 





CITY AND COUNTY INDUSTRIAL UNION COUNCILS 


Vote 


a a 





Delegate 


Wilson P. Vance 
R. L. Lindsey 
Carey E. Haigler 
George B. Elliott 
John Marchand 
Walter Carson 
Paul Chown 
Albert T. Lunceford 
Harry Steingart 
Michael Livoda 
George Froehlich 
Joseph P. Falone 
Mitchell Sviridoff 
Thomas J. Cooke 
Mrs. Irma Mei 
John Brophy 
Henry Kullas 
James B. Carey 
W. H. Crawford 
Michael Mann 
William Mites 
Angelo Verdu 
Clarence DePooter 
Willard Allen 

A. F. Kojetinsky 
Stephen J. Zivaly 
Claude Becktell 
Robert Bloom 
Charles E. Decker 
Ralph L. Walter 
Marcus Deardoff 
Tom N. Fuson 
Lester H. Thornton 
Ralph W. Myers 
Burton LaRue 

O. A. Richardson 
Harry E. Burns 
Ken Everhart 
George Palmer 

C. H. Rolison 

H. J. Yount 
George E. Perrin 
Arthur Collins, Jr. 
Paul G. Fourcade 
Herb Deem 

John Horan 
Herman Greenberg 
Jack Conway 








Name 


Grand Traverse, Michigan 
Greater Detroit and Wayne Co., Michigan 
Greater Flint, Michigan 
Greater Ingram, Michigan 
Gogebic Range, Michigan 
Ionia-Montcolm, Michigan 
Iron County, Michigan 
Jackson County, Michigan 
Kent County, Michigan 
Lenawee County. Michigan 
Macomb County, Michigan 
Monroe County, Michigan 
Pontiac, Michigan 

Port Cities, Michigan 
Duluth, Minnesota 

Hennepin County, Minnesota 
Iron Range, Minnesota 
Wichita, Kansas 

St. Paul, Minnesota 

Greater Kansas, Missouri 
Hannibal, Missouri 

St. Louis, Missouri 
Yellowstone, Montana 
Omaha, Nebraska 

Bergen County, New Jersey 
Central Jersey, New Jersey 
Essex-West Hudson, New Jersey 
Hudson County, New Jersey 
Middlesex County, New Jersey 
Passaic, New Jersey 

South Jersey, New Jersey 
Greater Buffalo, New York 
Greater Syracuse, New York 
Greater Utica, New York 
Nassau-Suffolk County, New York 
New York City, New York 
Rochester, New York 

Troy Area, New York 
Durham, North Carolina 
Akron, Ohio 

Alliance, Ohio 

Barberton, Ohio 

Butler County, Ohio 
Cleveland, Ohio 

Columbiana County, Ohio 
Fostoria, Ohio 

Franklin County, Ohio 
Greater Cincinnati, Ohio 
Greater Springfield, Ohio 
Hancock County, Ohio 
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Vote 
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Delegate 


Walter S. Sowles 
Mike Novak 
Robert H. Stinson 
Al Barbour 
Ramsey Wilson 
Don Stevens 
Timothy F. Flynn 
Harold N. Marsh, Sr. 
Dale Presler 
Thomas A. Johnstone 
Calvin Godley. 
Barney Hopkins 
Charles L. Oswald 
Walter Tyler 
Glenn E. Peterson 
Howard Fortier 
George M. Teller 
Ralph Baker 

Otto P. Simon, Jr. 
Joseph M. Welsh 
Neil Brower 
Oscar A. Ehrhardt 
Sylvester Graham 
R. A. Hayes 
George S. Binsted 
Fred A. Clarici 

Al Loewenthal 
Bart Enright 
Steven Moran 
John Condron 
Samuel Basmajian 
Hugh Thompson 
Aloysius T. Litz 
William Moran 
Bill Brady 

Morris Iushewitz 
John H. Cooper 
Harold J. Garno 
William J. Smith 
Paul M. Fessenden 
Edward H. Parr 
Henry W. Gilliam 
B. H. Anness 
James C. Quinn 
Richard C. Reedy 
Robert A. Chapman 
Jacob Clayman 
William H. Black 
James H. Smith 
Willis Opperman 








Name Vote 


Lorain County, Ohio 

Mahoning County, Ohio 

Marion County, Ohio 
Montgomery, Ohio 

Muskingum County, Ohio 
Portage County, Ohio 
Portsmouth, Ohio 

Richland County, Ohio 

Sandusky, Ohio 

Sandusky and Ottowa, Ohio 
Stark County, Ohio 

Trumbull County, Ohio 
Tuscarawas, Ohio 

Portland, Oregon 

Armstrong County, Pennsylvania 
Beaver County, Pennsylvania 
Blair County, Pennsylvania 
Berks County, Pennsylvania 
Crawford County, Pennsylvania 
Delaware County, Pennsylvania 
Erie, Pennsylvania 

Greater Johnstown, Pennsylvania 
Greensburg, Pennsylvania 
Harrisburg, Pennsylvania 
Lancaster, Pennsylvania 

Lebanon County, Pennsylvania 
Lehigh County, Pennsylvania 
Mifflin County, Pennsylvania 
Monongahela Valley, Pennsylvania 
Montgomery-Chester County, Pennsylvania 
Northampton County, Pennsylvania 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
Scranton-Lackawanna, Pennsylvania 
Shenango, Pennsylvania 

Steel City, Pennsylvania 
Tarentum, Pennsylvania 
Wilkes-Barre, Pennsylvania 

York County, Pennsylvania 
Chattanooga, Tennessee 
Knoxville, Tennessee 

Memphis, Tennessee 

Nashville, Tennessee 

Dallas, Texas 

Houston, Texas 

Tarrant County, Texas 

Carbon County, Utah 

Blue Ridge, Virginia 

Richmond, Virginia 

Tidewater, Virginia 

Grays Harbor, Washington 


ce a co ee 


Delegate 


Paul Schremp 
David W. Treharne 
Ellis Oiler 

William Snoots 
Dorothy L. Haser 
Tracy Craiglon 
Emerson T. Pence 
James L. Young 
Donivan Harple 
Ora Day 

John S. Johns 
Ben Lepola 
Harold Edward Knapp 
Chester C. Dusten 
Joseph J. Luntz 
Frank Kromerich 
Irvin Gutzholl 
Edward F. Haas 
Anthony Zaborowski 
Ben Norwitch 
Paul Nunes 

Esten M. Yost 
Frank DeBone 
Feeney Busarello 
Paul S. Shaub 
Lester L. Yorty 
Charles S. Heimbach 
Joseph W. Bailey 
John Curcio 

John S. Quarry 
Joseph J. Lipsky 
Harry Block 

Vito Gerard 
William Nicholson 
Anthony J. Federoff 
Ralph Sims 
Edward Serhan 
John Hartwick 

W. H. Crawford 
Homer Wilson 

B. R. Allen 

H. S. Williams 
John W. Vinson 
Joseph Dunn 
Robert Oliver 
Frank Bonacci 
Boyd E. Payton 
Sam Nocella 
James K. Lombard 
Virgil Burtz 









Name 


Seattle, Washington 

Tacoma, Washington 

Cabell County, West Virginia 
Kanawha Valley, West Virginia 
Wheeling, West Virginia 

Dane County, Wisconsin 

Fond du Lac, Wisconsin 

La Crosse, Wisconsin 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
Sheboygan, Wisconsin 


83 


309 


425 


478 


520 


897 


934 


961 


1075 


1078 


1085 


1104 


1120 


Vote 


See ee eee 


Delegate 


Jason Hopkins 

E. O. Lohre 

Harold Johnson 
Margaret E. Loury 

J. Russell Brown 
Albert Haywood 
Bertram N.McNamara 
Meritt Gibson 

Robert Jordan 

John A. Schultz 


LOCAL INDUSTRIAL UNIONS 


No. Delegates 


Name 


United Bldg. Serv. Emp. 
gl 0! (275 201 (0 ena nce ern Pe vere 
United Dairy Workers 
DOSE :00) | ehh 912) | ae een en eee ene 
United Laundry Workers 
Chester, Pa. 
United Bakery Workers 
Bethlehem, Pa. 
Local Industrial Union 478 
Austin, Minn. 
Printing & Paper Trades 
Auxiliary Workers 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
United Bakery and Biscuit Workers 
Des Moines, Iowa 
United Veneer and Lumber Workers 
Indianapolis, Ind. 
United Publication Workers 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 
United Heater Equipment Workers 
Buffalo, N. Y. 
United Pencil Workers 
New York, N. Y. 
United Chocolate Workers 
Camden, N. J. 
United Galvanizing Workers 
Baltimore, Md. 
United Bakery Workers 
Allentown, Pa. 
United Bakery Workers 
Berwick, Pa. 
United Bakery Workers 
Pottstown, Pa. 
United Ladies’ Garment Workers 
Hudson, Pa. 
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Allotted 


In Attendance 


Howard Rediger 
Cleve Griggs 
Mary Pinkoski 
George Craig 


Mrs. Eva M. Sauers 


Harold J. Rommel 
Ben Henry 

Frank L. Bartee 
Thomas Cometa 
Charles Rosen 
Arthur L. Waltz 
Richard G. Davidson 
Albert Atallah 
Robert Elsner 

Al Barkan 

Nathan Cowan 


Joseph M. Walsh 








1155 
1169 
1192 
1178 
1186 
1197 
1216 
1234 
1248 
1261 


1267 


1268 


1295 


1353 


1380 


1403 


1405 


1412 


1529 


1573 


1584 


1567 


1585 


1588 


Name 


Allied Trades 
Jackson, Mich. 
Local Industrial Union 
Coffeyville, Kans. ..... 
Local Industrial Union 
PNTISAS ONT, RATS, oi ocsictccsetttsenentcicne 
Otter Tail 
PQs a 0 | 
United Sugar Workers 
Reserve, La. 
United Mill and Lumber Workers 
New Kensington, Pas ices esis 
United. Production Employees 
North ansas: City, INO: ncccssssscsscsssissacns 
Loca] Industrial Union 
Youngstown, Ohio 
United Office Bldg. Service Workers 
St. Louis, Mo. 
United Waste Paper Workers 
Baltimore, Md. 
United Construction and Maintenance 
Workers 
Newark, N. J. 
United Building Trades 
Gary, Ind. 
United Creosote Workers 
Addyston, Ohio 
United Gear and Metal Workers 
Springville, N. Y. 
United Licorice and Chemical Wkrs. 
Baltimore, Md. 
United Macaroni Workers 
Auburn, N. Y. 
Bus Drivers 
New Castle, Ind. 
United Building Trades 
Anderson, Ind. 
Local Industrial Union 
Scranton, Pa. 
United Bldg. and Const. 
Canton, Ohio 
Everygreen Packers 
Puyallup, Wash. 
United Bartenders 
Shamokin, Pa. 
Wyoming Sand and Stone Workers 
Wyoanna, Pa. 
United Steel Spring Workers 
Muncie, Ind. 















































Workers 

















No. Delegates 


Allotted 










































In Attendance 


John R. Crenshaw 
Anthony Connole 
Theodore Hawks 
Fullerton Fulton 
Richard T. Leonard 
N. A. Zonarich 
James J. Leary 
Earl Aushnehmer 
Dave Wilson 


Evelyn Ebaugh 


Ewald Sandner 
Lorraine Lambert 
E. J. Kraft 

Ralph W. Tillotson 
Frank J. Bender 
John J. Maurillo 
Marcus Deardorff 
Carroll Hutton 

H. Charles Ford 
Sam Sponseller 
Walter Smethurst 
Milton Murray 
George E. Pennington 


Loren J. Houser 


1600 


1611 
1612 
1613 
1625 
1643 
1645 
1648 
1649 
1651 


1653 


1663 


1664 


1668 


1675 


357 


587 


757 


798 


812 


1112 


1162 


1207 


No. Delegates 


Name 


United Phonograph and Allied 
Machine Workers 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
W. Va.. Liquor Store Employees 
Welch, W. Va. 
United Dairy Workers 
Mishawaka, Ind. 
United Cemetery Workers 
New Haven, Conn. 
United Boat Workers 
Grand River, Ohio 
Amalgamated Local Industrial Union 
St. Charles, Mo. 
Roosevelt College Office Employees 
Chicago, III. 
Amalgamated Local Industrial Union 
South Bend, Ind. 
United Hotel and Restaurant Workers 
Stamford, Conn. 
United Hospital Employees 
Danville, Pa. 
United Building Construction and 
Maintenance Workers 
Akron, Ohio 
United Office Workers 
Charleston, W. Va. 
W. Va. Liquor Store Employees 
Martinsburg, W. Va. ........... 
W..Va. State Road Employee 
Huntington, W. Va. 
W. Va. Liquor Store Employees 
Bluefield, W. Va 
United Laundry and Dry Cleaning 
Woburn, Mass. 
United Theatre Employees 
Hazleton, Pa. 
United Bartenders 
Helper, Utah 
United Bakery Workers 
McKeesport, Pa. 
























































Allotted 


United Bakery & Confectionery Wkrs. 


McKeesport, Pa. 
United Ice Plant Workers 
Huntington, Pa. 
United Motion Picture Employees 
LaMarque, Tex. 
United Bldg. Serv. and Main. Wkrs. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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In Attendance 


Louis Aquaro 
Oliver W. Singleton 
Dallas Smith — 
Edward McCrone 
Leroy P. Caranci 
Delmond Garst 
Clarke P. Gordon 
Virginia Hostetler 
Joseph Cannon 


Charles Serranio 


William T. Fry 
Albert D. Viller 
Don Berger 
William Edwards, Jr. 
Thomas C. Ryan 
Fred Kelley 
Anthony Cimino 
James Nicholson 
George Rettinger 
James Malone 
P. T. Fagan 

A. R. Hardesty 


John Buettner 








1323 


1334 


1351 


1409 


1411 


1414 


1436 


1534 


1543 


1560 


1564 


1580 


1605 


1607 


1632 


1639 


1641 


Name 


United Laundry Workers 
Beckley, W. Va. ers 
United Slag Workers 
Pittsburgh, Pa. ........ 
United Milling Workers 
Huntington, W. Va. . 
United Theatrical Workers 
Coraopolis, Pa. ....... as 
United Flour Mill Workers 
Newton, Kans. 
United Scientific Workers 
Pittsburgh, Pa. eitoas 
United Cemetery Workers 
Cincinnati, Ohio ................. 
United Feed Mill Workers 
Irwin, Pa. ; : 
United Cemetery ‘Workers 

Jamaica Plain, Mass. 

United Building Trades 

Terre Haute, Ind. 

United Hotel and Restaurent Wkrs. 
Cumberland, Md. 
United Railroad Supply Workers 
Pitcairn, Pa. : 
United Furniture Werlews 
Omaha, Nebr. “3 
United Construction Wor kers 
ST ER GV 2) 01 Bee br lt ene eee 
Local Industrial Union 
Wyoming, Pa. ............ 

United Brick and Clay ‘Workers 
Charleston, W.Va. .....2-:.... 
United Construction and Maintenance 
Steubenville, Ohio .............. 
United Trades 

SE bs ESN TOE Oat pA) OE 2 | oe 
United Cafeteria Workers 

Duquesne, Pa. .......... ee 
United Distillery Workers 

Cheswick, Pa. ......... 

United Feed Mill Workers 
Washington, Pa. .. 
United Tile Board Workers 
Kansas City, Mo. ..... Bs 
United Laundry and Dry Cleaners 
Beckley, W. Va. ...... 


Local Industrial Union 
Milwaukee, Wis. 











No. Delegates 
Allotted 

















































In Attendance 


Al Hartnett 
Smalie Chatak 
James Dickersen 
Elmer Cope 

Sol Stetin 

Jos. Goney 

Robert J. Davidson 
Clifford Shorts 
John Callahan 
John Mitchell 

John Dillon 
Michael F. Fitzpatrick 
Jimmy Jones 

Joe Hawkins 

Paul Jennings 
Joseph P. Molony 
Frank Lassick 
John Doherty 
Dominick D. Spasbo 
William Hart 

John Ranchel 
Frank Hoffmann 
Howard Hague 


Joseph McDonald 





No. Delegates 








No. Name Allotted In Attendance 
1650 United Hartford City Employees 

Hartiord, Conn, —.......... bere 1 R. E. Farr 
1652 United Saw and Knife ‘Woden 

Millvale, Pa. ...........0.2.... nee z John Radzyminski 
1661 West Va. State Road Employees 

Elkins, W. Va. ........ 1 Edward Nassar 
1672 West Va. State Road Empleve ees 

Barboursville, W. Va. ...::ccccccccccceeeie I Charles H. Millard 
1800 United Brewery Distillers 

PretSBMnehe Pak... « iencisesccntcesectconnes 1 ouis A. Capone 
1656 United Window W ashers and Wall 

Cleaners 

WeRUeI: ClO is hacia ii Ree 1 Irwin L. DeShetler 
1039 United Dairy Workers 

SOUCY ERC, Te ssc isccsctccscocscsctscscssscctnestmeee 1 Franz Daniels 
1662 W. Va. Liquor Store Employees 

TP HOWEASS Ws Wea seescc cscs cecssseecctsen seater eesevees 1 A, J. Stromar 
1666 W. Va. State Road Employees 

Franklin, W. Va. 1 Thos. Clampitt 
1660 United Sugar Refinery Workers 

South Boston, Mass. 1 Francis F. Carmichael 


Committee Secretary Fisher moved the adoption of the report as read. 
The motion was seconded and carried. 


COMMITTEE APPOINTMENTS 


PRESIDENT MURRAY: The Secretary will read the list of the conven- 
tion committees. 

Secretary Carey read the following convention committees, previously 
approved by the Executive Board: 


1949 RESOLUTIONS COMMITTEE 
WALTER REUTHER, UAW--Chairman 
JOSEPH CURRAN, NMU-—Secretary 
HARRY BRIDGES, Longshoremen 
BESSIE HILLMAN, Clothing 
FRANCIS CARMICHAEL, CIO Regional Director (Massachusetts) 
LEWIS CLARK, Packinghouse 
JAMES DURKIN, UOPWA 
ED LOHRE, Woodworkers 
KARL FELLER, Brewery 
ALBERT FITZGERALD, UE 
JOSEPH FROESCH, Glass Workers 
ABRAM FLAXER, Public Workers 
JOHN GREEN, Shipbuilding 
JAMES LEARY, CIO Regional Director (Missouri) 
JOSEPH CHILDS, Rubber Workers 
HARRY MARTIN, Newspaper Guild 
EMIL MAZEY, UAW 
DAVID McDONALD, Steelworkers 
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JOHN MORAN, CWA 
ROBERT OLIVER, CIO Regional Director (Texas) 
MORRIS PIZER, Furniture 

JACOB POTOFSKY, Clothing 

MICHAEL QUILL, Transport Workers 

EMIL RIEVE, Textile 

GEORGE WEAVER, Transport Service 

MARTIN WAGNER, Gas, Coke 

JOSEPH WALSH, CIO Regional Director (Pennsylvania) 
HAROLD STRAUB, Utility 

JOSEPH SELLY, ACA 

A. R. KINSTLEY, Oil Workers 

PAUL RUSEN, Steelworkers 

TOM JONES, CWA 


1949 CONSTITUTION COMMITTEE 


FRANK ROSENBLUM, Clothing Workers—Chairman 
GEORGE BALDANZI, Textile—Secretary 

FRANK BENDER, CIO Regional Director (Maryland) 
JOHN BLACKBURN, Lithographers 

PAUL CHRISTOPHER, CIO Regional Director (Tennessee) 
GEORGE BROWN, Oregon IUC 

RALPH HELSTEIN, Packinghouse 

FRANK CRONIN, CIO Regional Director (Nebraska) 
AL KOJETINSKY, Steelworkers 

R. J. THOMAS, CIO Staff 

DESMOND WALKER, Rubber 

FRANZ DANIELS, CIO Regional Director 

MICHAEL LIVODA, CIO Regional Director (Colorado) 
JAMES MacLEISH, UE 

MICHAEL MANN, CIO Regional Director (Illinois) 
CECIL MARTIN, Gas, Coke 

LEWIS McCRACKEN, Glass Workers 

WILLIAM J. PACHLER, Utility. 

JOHN STANLEY, UOPWA 

M. HEDLEY STONE, NMU 

LEE TUCKER, CIO Regional Director (Arkansas) 
HULBERT WARNER, NMU 

JOHN L. YANCEY, Transport Service Employees 
JAMES MITCHELL, Shoe Workers 

EWART GUINIER, Public Workers 

C. W. WERKAU, Communications Workers 

JOHN W. GRACJIAR, Steelworkers 

RALPH NOVAK, Newspaper Guild 

ROSS BLOOD, Shipbuilding 


1949 OFFICERS’ REPORT COMMITTEE 


O. A. KNIGHT, Oil Workers—Chairman 
L. S. BUCKMASTER, Rubber—Secretary 
JOSEPH A. BEIRNE, CWA 
ALEX BAIL, Playthings 
ED EGGERT, Woodworkers 





HUGH BRYSON, Marine Cooks 

ABE CHATAM, Clothing 

CHESTER DUSTEN, CIO Regional Director (Oregon) 
JULIUS EMSPAK, UE 

SAM EUBANKS, Newspaper Guild 

JOHN B. EASTON, CIO Regional Director (West Virginia) 
WILLIAM THORNTON, Shoe Workers 

HAROLD GARNO, N. Y. State CIO Council 

ANTHONY FEDEROFF, CIO State Director (Pennsylvania) 
JOHN GROGAN, Shipbuilding 

WALTER HARRIS, CIO Regional Director (Arkansas) 
JOSEPH JURICH, Fishermen and Allied Workers 
SAM LEVIN, Clothing 

W. R. STEINBERG, Radio Association 

FRED PIEPER, CIO National Representative 

J. R. ROBERTSON, Longshoremen 

JOSEPH SALERNO, Massachusetts IUC 

AUGUST SCHOLLE, CIO Regional Director (Michigan) 
SAM H. SCOTT, Stone and Allied 

JAMES THIMMES, United Steelworkers 

DONALD HENDERSON, Food, Tobacco 

IRVING SIMON, Retail, Wholesale 

CARL HOLDERMAN, New Jersey State Council 


1949 APPEALS COMMITTEE 


WILLIAM POLLOCK, Textile—Chairman 

JOHN W. LIVINGSTON, UAW—Secretary 

HARRY BLOCK, Pennsylvania IUC 

FRANK BONACCTI, CIO Regional Director (Utah) 
JAMES A. DAVIS, Missouri IUC 

TIM FLYNN, CIO Regional Director (Northern California) 
ADOLPH GERMER, CIO National Representative 
JOSEPH GERMANO, Steelworkers 

GEORGE CRAIG, CIO Regional Director (Pennsylvania) 
BEN GOLD, Fur Workers 

MARY HENSCOM, Communications Workers 

T. M. McCORMICK, Oil Workers 

FRANK GRASSO, Paperworkers 

MARTIN KYNE, Retail, Wholesale 

RICHARD LONG, Communications Workers 
MAURICE McELLIGOTT, Illinois IUC 

CHARLES WEINSTEIN, Clothing 

MAX PERLOW, Furniture 

RALPH REISER, Glass Workers 

HUGH THOMPSON, CIO Regional Director (New York) 
ROBERT WEINSTEIN, Public Workers 

NICK ZONARICH, CIO 

JOHN DOHERTY, Steelworkers 

GUSTAV FABER, Transport 

MIKE NOVAK, Wayne County IUC 
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19419 RULES AND ORDER COMMITTEE 


LOUIS HOLLANDER, Clothing—Chairman 

HARRY BOYER, Pennsylvania IUC—Secretary 
VICTORIA GARVIN, UOPWA 

IRWIN DeSHETLER, CIO Regiona] Director (California) 
CHARLES KERRIGAN, UAW 

JAMES MATLES, UE 

FULLERTON FUL’.ON, CIO Regional Director (Minnesota) 
RICHARD GOSSER, UAW 

DELMOND GARST, CIO Regional Director (Missouri) 
NEAL HANLEY, Maritime 

ERNEST HEBERT, Barbers 

R. C. JACOBSON, Minnesota IUC 

ERNEST PUGH, CIO Regional Director (Virginia) 
AUGUSTUS TOMLINSON, Fur Workers 

ARMANDO VALDES, FTA 

JOHN CRULL, Communications Workers 

JOE MOLONY, USA 

BERT HOUGH, USA 

ANTHONY FROISE, Clothing 

JACK ALTMAN, Retail, Wholesale 

A. HARTUNG, Woodworkers 

ED HUGHLETT, Brewery 

FRANCIS SMITH, CWA 

R. E. HARRIS, Rubber 

BURT MASON, Paperworkers 


1949 CREDENTIALS COMMITTEE 


ALLAN S. HAYWOOD, CIO Vice President and Director of 
Organizations—Chairman 

JOSEPH FISHER, Utility Workers—Secretary 

CHARLES H. LINDBERG, Brewery 

THOMAS ANDERT, Optical 

MARTIN WAGNER, Gas, Coke 

HARRY SAYRE, Paperworkers 

WILLIARD TOWNSEND, Transport Service 

JAMES FADLING, Woodworkers 


1949 USHERS 
ROBERT J. DAVIDSON, CIO Regional Director (Ohio), Chief Usher 
SMOILE CHATAK, Steelworkers 
JAMES MALONE, Steelworkers 
JOSEPH GONEY, Steelworkers 
PETER MARKUNAS, CIO 
PHILIP WEIGHTMAN, CIO 
ROY ATKINSON, CIO Regional Director (Washington) 
PAT CONROY, CIO Regional Director (Canada) 
GEORGE DENUCCI, CIO Regional Director (Ohio) 
BEN HENRY, CIO Regional Director (Iowa) 
R. D. HODSON, CIO Regional Director (Delaware) 
LOREN HOUSER, CIO Regional Director (Indiana) 
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WILLIAM MAYO, CIO Regional Director (Indiana) 
EDWARD McCRONE, CIO Regional Director (Connecticut) 
ROBERT McVAY, CIO Regional Director (Oklahoma) 
GEORGE MEDRICK, CIO Regional Director (Pennsylvania) 
F. J. MICHEL, CIO Regional Director (Wisconsin) 

PETE MOSELE, CIO Regional Director (New York) 
EWALD SANDNER, CIO Regional Director (New Jersey) 
SAM SPONSELLER, CIO Regional Director (Ohio) 
ROBERT STARNES, CIO Regional Director ( Mississippi) 
WILLIAM B. TAYLOR, CIO Regional Director 

FRANK N. HOFFMAN, Steelworkers 

CLIFFORD B. SHORTS, Steelworkers 

LOUIS CAPONE, CIO 


Secretary Carey moved approval of the committees as recommended by 
the Executive Board. 

The motion was seconded and carried. 

PRESIDENT MURRAY: We will hear now the report of the Committee 
on Rules and Order of Business. 

. . . Committee Secretary Boyer submitted the following report: 


REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON RULES AND ORDER OF BUSINESS 


RULE 1. The convention shall be called to order daily at 9:30 a. m. and 
adjourn at 12:30 p. m.; reconvene at 2 p. m. and adjourn at 5:30 p. m. 

RULE 2. The main body of the hall shall be reserved for the exclusive 
use of delegates. Visitors shall occupy only those seats assigned to them. 

RULE 3. No member of the convention shall speak more than once. on 
the same question until] all who desire to speak shall have been heard. 
Speeches shall be limited to five minutes and no one shall be allowed the 
floor more than twice, except by consent of the majority. 

RULE 4. On questions coming up before the convention a roll call shall 
be taken upon the request of delegates representing thirty (30) percent of 
the membership, as evidenced by the records of the Secretary of the con- 
vention. 

RULE 5. Any member of the convention acting on the floor in such a 
manner as to annoy the proceedings of the convention shall be reprimanded 
for the first offense, and for the second offense the presiding officer shall 
have his name stricken from the rolls of the convention as a delegate and 
his conduct shall be reported to his constituents by the Secretary of the 
convention. 

RULE 6. The convention shall be governed by Cushing’s Manual, except 
when a motion is made to table and there are amendments appended to the 
original motion. The motion to table shall then apply to the amendment or 
amendments, and it shall require a new motion to table the original motion. 

RULE 7. When a motion to table is made, the motion shall not be put 
until the introducer of the original motion is given an opportunity to speak 
on the question. 

RULE 8. Committee reports on specific subjects shall receive prior 
consideration. 

RULE 9. Resolutions submitted after the date specified in the Cal] will 
require consent by a majority vote of the convention. 
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RULE 10. Resolutions will be read by the committee upon request of 








delegates introducing them. 


RULE 11. Election of officers shall constitute a Special Order of Busi- 
ness, and shall occur at 10 a. m. Friday, November 4, 1949. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS 


. . The Order of Business for the Eleventh Constitutiona] Convention 


of the Congress of Industrial Organizations shall be as follows: 


1: 
. Appointment of Committees 

. Report of Officers 

. Report of Committee on Officers’ Report 
. Report of Committee on Constitution 

. Report of Resolutions Committee 

. Report of Appeals Committee 

. Adjournment 


BNA P W LD 


Report of Credentials Committee 


Respectfully. submitted, 


LOUIS HOLLANDER, Clothing—Chairman 
HARRY BOYER, Pennsylvania IUC—Secretary 
VICTORIA GARVIN, UOPWA 
IRWIN DeSHETLER, CIO Regional Director (California) 
CHARLES KERRIGAN, UAW 
JAMES MATLES, UE 
FULLERTON FULTON, CIO Regional Director (Minnesota) 
RICHARD GOSSER, UAW 
DELMOND GARST, CIO Regional Director (Missouri) 
NEAL HANLEY, Maritime 
ERNEST HEBERT, Barbers 
R. C. JACOBSON, Minnesota IUC 
ERNEST PUGH, CIO Regional Director (Virginia) 
AUGUSTUS TOMLINSON, Fur Workers 
ARMANDO VALDES, FTA 
JOHN CRULL, Communications Workers 
JOE MOLONY, USA 
BERT HOUGH, USA 
ANTHONY FROISE, Clothing 
JACK ALTMAN, Retail, Wholesale 
A. HARTUNG, Woodworkers 
ED HUGHLETT, Brewery 
FRANCIS SMITH, CWA 
R. E. HARRIS, Rubber 
BURT MASON, Paperworkers 
Committee on Rules and Order of Business 


COMMITTEE SECRETARY BOYER: The Committee recommends adop- 
tion of the report and I move that the report of the committee be adopted. 
The motion was duly seconded and carried. 
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APPOINTMENT OF ESCORT COMMITTEE FOR SECRETARY OF STATE 
DEAN ACHESON 


The following committee was appointed by President Murray to escort 
Secretary of State Dean Acheson to the convention hall at the afternoon 
session: 


L. S. BUCKMASTER WALTER REUTHER 
JOSEPH CURRAN EMIL RIEVE 

JOHN GREEN FRANK ROSENBLUM 
ALLAN HAYWOOD 


PRESIDENT MURRAY: The committee will meet in the El Gaucho 
Room, Suite 1050, Hollenden Hotel, at 2:20 p. m. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS AND COMMUNICATIONS 


Secretary Carey announced the time and meeting place of respective 
committees. 

Communications of felicitation were received from the following organi- 
zations: 

Local 1870, United Steelworkers of America; 

Atlanta Industrial Union Council; 

Paul M. Herzog, Chairman, National Labor Relations Board. 


ESCORT COMMITTEES 


Prior to the convening of the morning session the following Escort Com- 
mittees were appointed: 


To escort MOST REVEREND EDWARD F. HOBAN: 


JOHN BROPHY, CIO, Chairman 

DAVID McDONALD, Steel 

JOHN YANCEY, UTSEA 

MICHAEL QUILL, Transport Workers 

ALEX BAIL, Playthings 

JAMES LEARY, Regional Director (Missouri) 
MARTIN KYNE, Retail 

JOHN BLACKBURN, Lithographers 


To escort MAYOR THOMAS BURKE: 


DESMOND WALKER, Rubber, Chairman 
JAMES MITCHELL, Shoeworkers 
WILLIAM POLLOCK, Textile 

SAM EUBANKS, ANG 

JACOB CLAYMAN, Ohio IUC 

JOHN LIVINGSTON, UAW 

JIM QUINN, Cleveland IUC 


In accordance with the rules, at 12:30 o’clock, p. m. the convention re- 
cessed until 2:00 o’clock, p. m. 
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FIRST DAY—MONDAY AFTERNOON SESSION 


The convention was called to order by President Murray at 2:15 o'clock, 
p.m, 


MESSAGE FROM PRESIDENT TRUMAN 


PRESIDENT MURRAY: The Chairman of the convention is in receipt 
of the following message from the President of the United States. I should 
like to read it and have it placed in the record. 


THE WHITE HOUSE 
Washington 
October 21, 1949 
Dear Mr. Murray: 

I deeply appreciate your cordial invitation to address the Eleventh Con- 
stitutional Convention of the Congress oof Industrial Organizations, which 
opens in Cleveland on October thirty-first. It is a source of much regret to 
me that I cannot accept. I shall be grateful if you will extend my congratu- 
lations to the officers, delegates, and members who are attending this meet- 
ing, which is of such vital importance not only to labor but to the Nation 
as a whole. I wish to express to you and to them my very best wishes for 
a successful convention. 

Your organization last November joined with other labor groups, wage 
earners, farmers, and citizens from every part of our population, in express- 
ing a firm determination to make the Government of the United States in- 
creasingly more responsive to the needs and aspirations of al] the American 
people. During the first session of the Eighty-first Congress which has just 
adjourned we made real progress toward this goal. Major items of forward- 
looking legislation were enacted, and long strides were taken on other meas- 
ures which will be pressed to enactment in the second session of this Congress. 

All the advances we want have not yet been made, but this does not mean 
defeat, only delay. You have my assurance that it is the firm intention of 
your President and his Administration to fight through to victory on every 
point in the program to which we are pledged, and the repeal of the Taft- 
Hartley Act is at the top of our list. In this fight I know that I can depend 
upon the untiring support and assistance of industrial workers, wage earners, 
farmers and other forward-looking citizens. 

Our Government will continue to be successful only if it serves ever in- 
creasingly the needs and aspirations of all our people. That is sound Amer- 
ican doctrine. That is the purpose of our program. 

There are two groups which in their different ways seek to defeat our 
progress. 

One of these is the selfish interests who, in their blind shortsightedness, 
do not realize that, in the long run, reaction is a far more expensive formula 
than progress. They are now refusing to accept, as they have always refused 
to accept, the decision of a free people expressed at the polls. They no longer 
stand victoriously astride the field as they did in the Eightieth Congress, but 
they are nonetheless fighting a determined rear guard action. Lately, they 
have fallen back on the device of trying to tar our progressive program and 
measures with scare words, some of them new. They talk of “statism” and 
the “welfare state,” but they are not frightening you and they are not fright- 
ening me. We are going to win our fight despite their opposition. We are 
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going to move ahead. The ironical part of it al] is that they, too, will be 
better off in the long run because of our victory. 

There is another group of a very. different character which is also fight- 
ing us. It contains elements which give lip service to many of our progressive 
measures, but that is only a tactic in their efforts to destroy the things we 
believe in. They claim the protection of all our civil rights and liberties, and 
this would not be America if we did not accord that protection even to them. 
But if they should ever win the victory they seek, they would deny the same 
rights and liberties to all those who oppose them. They would destroy the 
labor movement along with our other democratic institutions. Even the Taft- 
Hartley Act would seem beneficent in comparison with what labor might 
expect to receive from these pretended friends if they should ever attain 
domination. But this they will never do. One of the many things that 
reinforces my firm conviction that their efforts will fail is the knowledge that 
your organization and other labor groups are fully awake to the dangers 
which they represent. 

I am confident that your Government and your own organization will 
be able to meet and defeat the challenge presented by these two desperate 
groups, joined only by their selfish aand destructive purposes. 

The working men and women of the United States have demonstrated 
their willingness to make whatever sacrifices are called for to attain the ob- 
jectives of the peace for which we have fought two great wars in the last 
generation. They have shown, and I am counting on them to continue to 
show, that they place the national interest above any particular interest, even 
their own. 

I am confident that the Congress of Industria] Organizations will con- 
tinue to be, as it has been in the past, a dynamic and constructive element 
in our national life, and that it will cooperate with other groups and citizens 
and your Government in formulating and supporting farseeing liberal meas- 
ures to promote the general welfare of all the American people with peace 
at home and abroad. 

Very sincerely yours, 
HARRY S. TRUMAN 

(Applause) 

. .. Honorable Dean Acheson, Secretary of State of the United States of 
America was escorted to the rostrum by the Escort Committee appointed for 
that purpose. 

PRESIDENT MURRAY: It is indeed fitting that this great Convention 
should have for its guest on the opening day a great American patriot, a 
great friend of the people and a great statesman. 

Our guest today opened his public life as an ensign in the U. S. Navy 
during World War I. Immediately upon his return from war he became 
private secretary to the illustrious Louis B. Brandeis, Associate Justice of the 
United States Supreme Court, whose decisions have written glorious pages 
in the history of human rights. That early association no doubt had much 
to do with the conscientious service this guest of ours rendered before the 
bar when he entered upon the active practice of law in 1921. 

His merit and his interest in the people were recognized by President 
Roosevelt early in his first term. At the request of the President, this man 
served as Undersecretary of the Treasury and later as Chairman of the At- 
torney General’s Committee on Administrative Procedure. 
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The national emergency preceding World War II made it imperative that 

this man dedicate his full time to the service of the people, particularly in 
the field of those international relations that have to do with the welfare of 
common people everywhere. As an Assistant Secretary of State in the period 
from 1941 on, he devoted virtually every moment of his time to dealing with 
various phases of our foreign economic policy. He served his country as the 
Chairman of the first meeting of the United Nations Relief and Rehabilita- 
tion Administration, and as a spokesman in many other measures of inter- 
national cooperation. His wise counsel as a representative of America in in- 
ternational financial conferences resulted in his appointment on October 16, 
1945 as Undersecretary of State. Through the period immediately following 
the cessation of the fighting in August, 1945, he found his duties in the in- 
ternational field increased and multiplied. 

It was with a sense of relief and the realization of a job well done that 
he resigned from the Department of State on July 1, 1947, to resume the pri- 
vate practice of law. 

Despite his announced retirement to private life, he nevertheless remained 
available to the call of his government and accepted numerous special assign- 
ments from the President of the United States. 

There was little wonder, then, when President Truman found it necessary. 
last January 19 to select a successor to that great soldier and statesman, Gen- 
eral George Marshall, that he should summon this man to head the Depart- 
ment of State. 

I was greatly honored at our Convention in Boston two years ago to in- 
troduce as our guest Secretary of State Marshall. I am equally honored to- 
day in welcoming here and in presenting to you Secretary of State Dean 
Acheson. 

HONORABLE DEAN ACHESON 
(Secretary of State, United States of America) 

President Murray, distinguished guests, delegates to this great Conven- 
tion: 

I appreciate this opportunity to meet with the officers and members of 
the Congress of Industrial Organizations and to discuss with you some mat- 
ters of mutual interest in international affairs. 

First, I want to acknowledge the contributions that American labor or- 
ganizations have made to our foreign policy. Your work with free, demo- 
cratic trade unions in war-devastated areas has been important. Labor’s part 
in the Marshall Plan has been highly effective. You have supplied able per- 
sonnel from your ranks to assist the Government—men like Clint Golden and 
Harry Martin. All of these contributions have been vital to the promotion of 
our interests. 

True, you have not always agreed with those in the Government who 
have had the responsibility of forming our foreign policies. On occasion your 
criticism has been sharp. But the very fact that you sometimes have been 
critical is important. This criticism is proof of the complete freedom of 
American trade unions. It means that when you do give your support, as you 
have to our major undertakings in foreign affairs, the influence of this sup- 
port abroad is all the greater. 

A further evidence of the sound attitude of American labor is what I 
venture to call the bipartisan policy of the American labor movement in sup- 
porting the new international trade union federation. 
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Now what is the common denominator that brings American labor and 
the Government into agreement on most international issues? I think the 
answer is found in our mutual concern with the effect that international 
events have on the daily lives of people. We all want the people of other 
countries, as well as our own, to have the widest possible opportunities for 
political, economic and social development along the lines they themselves 
desire. We all believe that to the extent that this aim is realized all over the 
world, the people of our own country will be able to achieve the greatest 
measure of security and well-being. 

In working toward this goal we encounter many difficulties, most of 
which spring from two principal sources. One set of problems derives from 
the attempt of the Soviet Union to extend its control over the people of other 
countries, and where it cannot control, to interfere with the lives of others. 
Much of the strength and energy of those who want to remain free has been 
devoted in the past few years to resisting the threat of Soviet imperialism. 

The problems arising from this source present grave dangers to free 
peoples. They also complicate the solution of other problems, which would 
exist even if the Soviet Union did not. It is this second set of problems that 
I want to talk about today. 

We are living in one of the great transition periods of history. A large 
part of the world is in ferment. And this ferment is of great importance to 
everyone, because it is taking place in the most dynamic source of power 
that we know—within the human mind itself. 

Hundreds of millions of people, inhabiting large areas with great natural 
resources, refuse any longer to accept the notion that hunger and poverty 
are their natural lot. They are aware that other people live more abundantly. 
They. are impatient to close the gap between their status as “have-nots” and 
the status of the “haves.” In many cases, the desire for better living condi- 
tions coincides with striving for self-government. These people are no longer 
satisfied with promises of a better life; they want it here and now. 

The United States is wholeheartedly in sympathy with this movement 
for better living conditions and greater freedom. We welcome social changes 
which in fact transfer broad liberties and responsibilities to the people. We 
approve the adoption of improved methods of production, of advanced tech- 
niques of public health and basic education. These are necessary to raise 
standards of living and to assure a stable national life in this modern world. 
In short, we are convinced that freedom, self-government and high standards 
of living are desirable in other parts of the world as well as in our own 
country. We wish to contribute our proper part to the realization of those 
aims. 

Many peoples who seek our help for economic development sometimes re- 
proach us with being more concerned with Western Europe than we are with 
them. The fact is that the United States must deal with the most urgent 
problems first. And the economic plight of Europe immediately after the war 
was too critical to be ignored. Moreover, the economic recovery of Europe 
is essential to the economic health of other areas with which Europe former- 
ly traded and in which Europe invested. 

The requirements of the underdeveloped areas are different from those 
of industrial Europe and they will have to be met with different means. Presi- 
dent Truman described some of these methods in his inaugural address. He 
talked about how the technical knowledge and skills of the industrialized 
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countries could be applied in underdeveloped areas to increase productivity 
and raise the standard of living. 

In the President’s Point Four concept there is something of profound sig- 
nificance for all these people who desire a better life. The basic idea is so 
simple some people can’t believe it; they try to read into it a lot of things 
that just aren’t there at all. To suppose that people are to be supplied with 
gadgets to make them happy, or that steel mills will spring up in the wilder- 
ness, or that billions of dollars will be handed out is just sheer nonsense. 

We have been carrying out technical assistance programs on a limited 
scale for about ten years. This experience has proved over and over again 
that comparatively small sums applied through sound projects can produce 
great returns. Simply because the sums are comparatively small does not 
mean that they are not vital. The people who are to benefit supply most of 
the effort and, in time, they will most of the money. They are eager to be 
shown how they can provide a better life for themselves by their own effort. 

The underlying principle of Point Four is the use of material means for a 
non-material end. What we are really concerned with is what happens to 
people as individuals. 

In the great debate now going on in the world, the Communists talk of 
organizing great masses of people in five-year plans to carry out elaborate 
economic programs. They say this is the way for people to get more of the 
necessities of life. They promise hungry, distressed people food and material 
comforts, if only they will accept slavery to the state in return. And to 
people who have always been miserable, who have never known the protection 
of a Bill of Rights, these spurious promises seem real. 

The alternative that is offered these people through the President’s idea 
is a way to improve their material welfare and at the same time live as free 
men, retain their personal dignity and independence, and develop to the full 
extent of their individual capacities. They are offered a way of life that leads 
not only to freedom from want but also the most priceless freedom of all— 
the right to be let alone. 

Prime Minister Nehru of India has said while on his visit to this country 
that the ideology that will prevail is the one that can deliver the goods, both 
materially and spiritually. He is right. Democracy must prove its case not 
only among those who already know democracy but among the vastly greater 
number who have never experienced it. Freedom and democracy will flourish 
only if the social, economic and spiritual bases that support the free way of 
life are strengthened and extended wherever possible. 

How can this be done? What are some of the practical problems of the 
underdeveloped countries which we can help them overcome ? 

More than one and a half billion people—two out of three persons on 
earth—live in these underdeveloped areas with their great unused resources. 
Yet these two-thirds of the earth’s people receive only one-fifth of the world’s 
income. At the other end of the scale is the United States, whose 150 million 
people receive one-fourth of the world’s income. This is a rough measure of 
the great differences in productivity and standards of living. 

At least three-fourths of the people of the underdeveloped countries are 
engaged in agriculture, yet they are underfed. The “haves” eat half again as 
much as the “havenots.” The income of the average farmer in the developed 
countries before the war was twelve times that of the farmer in underdevel- 
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oped countries. The yield of wheat per acre in Western Europe was three to 
four times as great as in some Asian countries. In Asia itself, Japan was 
able by better methods to produce three times as many bushels of rice per 
acre as India and half again as much as China. 

Every child born in the underdeveloped countries in 1939 had a life ex- 
pectancy of only 30 years—less than one-half the’average life expectancy of 
children born in the developed countries. The death rate from tuberculosis 
was five times higher in the underdeveloped areas. 

We have no way of measuring the full effects of disease on one and a 
half billion people. But we have enough examples to know that it is devastat- 
ing. Malaria affects 300 million people every year—more than one in every 
ten human beings—and kills 30 millions of them. Because malaria is most 
virulent in the growing season in some important agricultural regions, it is 
a serious factor in curtailing food production. 


Illiteracy is a heavy burden on the underdeveloped countries and its con- 
nection with other problems is very obvious. Three-fourths of the people over 
ten years old in these areas are illiterate and the rate is 90 percent in some 
of these countries. 


The people of the developed countries have twenty times as much me- 
chanical energy to work for them as the people of the underdeveloped areas. 
Every person in the United States has mechanical power equal to the physical 
labor of 56 men working for him every day. The people of the underdevel- 
oped areas must depend primarily on their own physical strength. 


Is it any wonder that in 1939 the average income per person in the de- 
veloped countries was ten times as much as that of persons in the underde- 
veloped countries? Is it any wonder that before the war, the people of the 
other developed countries bought an average of $5.80 worth of goods from 
the United States each year, while the people of the underdeveloped areas 
bought from us only 70 cents worth? 


All.trade is the exchange of real wealth. The United States is producing 
not only large quantities of goods and services, but a vast amount of various 
skills as well. How are we going to exchange these products with the rest of 
the world and receive something of real value in return? The underdeveloped 
areas have enormous potentials for such trade. But these resources are 
locked up by lack of the techniques to use them. The key that will unlock 
them is the technology of the industrialized countries. 


What this really means is that the people with these unrealized poten- 
tials can take a short cut to progress that will enable them to by-pass cen- 
turies of laborious effort. They won’t have to retrace the steps others have 
already taken to evolve hybrid corn, which today enables American farmers 
to increase the average annual yield by 750 million bushels on the same 
acreage as before. They won’t have to repeat the pioneer work of Lister, 
Pasteur, Walter Reed, Ross, and other medical scientists who have made it 
possible for man to eliminate or control virtually every epidemic disease, 
whenever we make up our minds to apply this knowledge on a wide enough 
scale. They won’t have to grope their way through the iron age until they 
discover for themselves the secrets of the Bessemer furnace and the open 
hearth. 


These short cuts are badly needed in many parts of the world. The new 
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nations of southeast Asia, for example, do not have time to learn by trial and 
error how to provide the public services their peoples need and demand. They. 
have problems of the most practical and pressing kind. They want to know 
how a school district is organized; how a school building is financed; how 
teachers are trained. 

American technicians are already helping other countries to meet similar 
problems. American educators have helped the au:horities of Guatemala, 
Bolivia, Ecuador and Peru to reorganize local schools as centers of commu- 
nity life. Teaching methods have been changed to meet the real needs of the 
people. Better books and teaching materials have been introduced. 


The officials of the new nations of the world will want to know how to 
organize highway systems aand build roads. Colombia and Bolivia, with 
problems of the same kind, have requested and received assistance from ex- 
perts of the United States Public Roads Administration. 


The leaders of these new nations will want to know how to protect their 
people from the ravages of malaria, hookworm and other preventable diseases. 
Our records are filled with reports of dramatic results achieved by a relatively 
few skilled public health technicians working in other countries. 


For centuries, the people of Greece suffered greatly from malaria. A 
large-scale malaria control campaign was launched in Greece by UNRRA in 
1946 and has been continued by ECA. ‘The number of malaria cases totaled 
at least two million in 1942. They were reduced to about 50,000 in this cur- 
rent year. The manpower saved for useful work by this program is equiva- 
lent to adding 100,000 to 200,000 workers a year without the addition of a 
Single additional mouth to feed. 


The governments of many countries want to know how farmers can be 
taught to produce more food at less cost and how food can be stored and 
marketed. Progress of this kind is usually steady rather than spectacular. 
But in some cases results are direct and immediate. One American expert 
in Guatemala showed coffee growers how by selection of high-yielding plants 
they could double or triple production on the same acreage. American en- 
gineers in Haiti, by restoring a drainage system originally built by the French, 
reclaimed 10,000 acres of fertile land needed to feed the people, increased 
the value of this land from $40,000 to $700,000, and eliminated malaria. 


There are other things that peoples to whom self-government is a new 
experience will want to know. How are public services organized and sup- 
ported? How can administrators and technicians be trained? How can sav- 
ings be encouraged and capital accumulated for internal improvements? In 
these fields, too, we have had experience in supplying technical assistance. 
Hundreds of public officials from the American republics and elsewhere have 
come to this country. for training in the Bureau of the Budget, the Federal 
Security Agency, in the Customs Bureau, and other agencies. Some of these 
visitors now occupy positions of authority in their home governments. 


American experts have advised a number of governments on labor stand- 
ards, labor legislation and labor inspection. We have provided assistance in 
industrial health and safety, industrial training and apprenticeship systems. 
This type of assistance will be expanded under the Point Four program. The 
Government will want to call on the American labor organization for person- 
nel to help carry on this work. Your widespread contacts with the peoples 
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of other countries and your understanding of their problems will be an im- 
portant factor in carrying out the Point Four program. 

Many individuals from other countries are coming to the United States to 
learn our production methods by working temporarily in American industries. 
The number probably will increase. This provides American labor with an 
opportunity not only to help acquaint these visitors with production tech- 
niques, but almost more important than that to invite them into your homes 
and acquaint them with our way of life and our democratic institutions. 

As President Truman made clear in his Inaugural Address, much of this 
great effort will be carried out by the United Nations, its specialized agencies 
and other international organizations. The United States will participate in 
these programs. We will also work directly with other countries. The pro- 
grams conducted by various agencies must be correlated to avoid duplication 
of effort. But the need for technical assistance is so great that the supply 
from all sources cannot begin to meet the demand. 

This Government will encourage and assist private agencies to provide 
technical assistance. Many of these agencies were carrying on work of this 
kind long before the Government entered the field. Their experience will be 
of great value to us. 


In addition to technical aid, capital investment on a large scale is needed 
in the underdeveloped areas. The resources of the International Bank and 
of our own Export-Import Bank are available to help finance development 
projects of a public character. However, much the greater part of the capi- 
tal for investment must come from private sources, either in the countries 
to be developed or in countries already largely developed, such as the United 
States. 


The President has said that foreign capital should be invested under 
terms fair to both the investor and the people of the country where the in- 
vestment is made. This Government is using all appropriate means to en- 
courage American private capital to invest abroad. For example, the De- 
partment of State is seeking to negotiate treaties with other countries which 
will safeguard the rights of both the American investor and the country in 
which he invests. Congress is being asked to authorize limited, experimental 
guarantees by this Government to investors, not against ordinary business 
risks but against extraordinary risks peculiar to investment abroad at this 
time. Investors receiving such guarantees would be expected to abide by 
high business standards. No guarantee would be granted by this Govern- 
ment without the approval of the other Government concerned. 


The first few years of the Point Four program will see a great expansion 
of technical assistance. The results achieved by this means alone should en- 
courage American investors in time to venture their capital abroad. There is 
no direct profit in freeing a country of malaria, or in improving the health of 
masses of people, in teaching millions of people to read and write, or in gradu- 
ally increasing the production of food crops that are consumed by the people 
themselves. Private investors cannot be expected to undertake such projects; 
they have to be carried out by governments as public services. But these 
things help create the conditions which make private investors willing to risk 
their money. abroad. Similarly, public loans and investments for roads and 
harbors, hydro-electric power, communication systems, and the reclamation 
of land should open new areas to development by private capital. 
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This is not an emergency or a short-term program. Although the need 
is urgent and we cannot begin too soon, we must recognize that We are en- 
tering upon a task that will require generations to fulfill the great promise it 
holds. 

The program now before Congress is a modest beginning. In monetary 
terms, the $35 million being requested for increased technical assistance for 
the first year is a small fraction of sums being expended in other necessary 
foreign aid programs. Yet because of the nature of the Point Four program, 
this relatively small expenditure can be expected to yield results far out of 
proportion to its size. It cannot be a larger sum because the number of 
technical specialists is limited. The importance of what they can do, how- 
ever, is so great that we should start our program as soon and on as large 
a scale as possible. 


The Point Four program is now before the Congress. The President has 
stated that he will urge the Congress when it reconvenes in January to give 
high priority to legislation putting the program into effect. Here is an op- 
portunity for our country and our people to move with vigor, and as leaders, 
to a constructive task full of hope and promise for the future. 


So much of our effort during and since the war has had to be spent in 
meeting attack and fighting through to victory, in helping to repair the 
damage and disintegration of war, that we can turn with peculiar enthusiasm 
to a wholly forward looking and a wholly constructive task. Here we can 
play our part—and a great part—in helping hundreds of millions of people 
who are emerging into nationhood to create a worthy and a free life. 


In the age-old struggle of man with nature for his daily bread, there are 
many. places where the battle has been going against him or where he main- 
tains his life so precariously or so meanly, that he has no time or energy to 
develop the things of the mind and the spirit. 


The purpose of the Point Four program is to aid these people in winning 
that struggle and winning the time and energy for the things of the mind and 
of the spirit. It is not merely to gain the material things themselves. It is to 
gain them in such a way that their possessors may be free men and not slaves 
of the State—to gain them so that the victory over nature sets minds and 
spirits free. It is to use material means, in which we are admittedly pre- 
eminent, for non-material ends which we hold infinitely more precious. Al- 
though we shy away from glib talk about them, we-know they have been the 
enduring and underlying goals and values of American life since three cen- 
turies ago when those gallant spirits crossed the ocean to wrest a new and 
free life from the wilderness. 


PRESIDENT MURRAY: Secretary of State Acheson, in behalf of the 
delegates attending this 11th Constitutional Convention of the Congress of 
Industrial Organizations I desire to express to you our very deep appreciation 
for your presence at our Convention here today and also for your words of 
inspiration and encouragement. 


I regard Mr. Acheson as one of the most outstanding statesmen of our 
day. He is providing in the State Department the kind of leadership that 
most of the American people want. He strives in his capacity as a great 
statesman and as a great citizen to serve not only the best interests of 
the people of our country but in fact the best interests of the people through- 
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out the world. He struggles in a very effective way, I believe, toward the 
maintenance of universal peace. His contribution in that respect is outstand- 
ing and he is regarded throughout the world as one of our great statesmen. 

It is therefore a privilege and an honor indeed for our great Convention 
to have him with us here this afternoon. 

In behalf of our great delegation, Mr. Secretary, I wish to express to you 
Godspeed in the great work which you have undertaken for our people. Good 
luck to you. 


INTRODUCTION OF PUERTO RICAN LABOR LEADERS 


SECRETARY CAREY: Mr. President, may I introduce to you and to 
our Convention three distinguished visitors from Puerto Rico, three labor 
leaders of that great country. 

May I present Ramos Antonini, Secretary of Foreign Relations, General 
Confederation of Workers, who is also the Speaker of the House of Puerto 
Rico; and Tomas Mendez, President of the General Confederation of Workers, 
and Armando Rivero, Secretary of the General Confederation of Workers. 
And I place upon them distinguished guest badges that duly accredit these 
distinguished visitors to access in the affairs of this CIO Convention. 


APPOINTMENT OF ESCORT COMMITTEES 


PRESIDENT MURRAY: The Chair would like to announce the names of 
the following committees: 

The Committee to receive the Reverend Francis B. Sayre, Jr., will meet 
the Reverend Sayre at Suite 1050 of the Hollenden Hotel at 8:50 tomorrow 
morning and escort him to the platform of the Convention to pronounce the 
invocation. 

The Reverend Sayre, by the way, is a grandson of a former and very 
distinguished President of the United States, Woodrow Wilson. He will speak 
to you tomorrow when the Convention opens. 

The committee, to meet him is made up of George Baldanzi, August 
Scholle, Joseph Froesch, Ross Blood, Neal Edwards, I. W. Abel, and Joseph 
Fisher. 

Tomorrow morning at 10:30 the Convention will be addressed by Mr. 
Oscar Ewing, Federal Security Administrator. The following committee will 
meet Mr. Ewing: James Thimmes, Emil Mazey, Gladys Dickason, Joseph 
Beirne, Jack Moran, Neil Hanley, and Harry Sayre. 

The next order of business is the report of the President of the organiza- 
tion. As is customary, I shall relinquish my job as Chairman of the Con- 
vention whilst the report is being submitted to the delegates, and call upon 
President Reuther of the International Auto Workers Union to preside over 
your affairs while you are acting on this report. 

(Vice President Reuther in the chair.) 


REPORT OF PRESIDENT PHILIP MURRAY OF THE CONGRESS 
OF INDUSTRIAL ORGANIZATIONS 


. . . Copies of the Report of President Philip Murray to the Eleventh 
Constitutional Convention of the Congress of Industrial Organizations were 
distributed to the delegates. 

... The report in full follows: 
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Report to the 


Congress of Industrial Organizations 


By Philip Murray, President 


CiO, A DEMOCRATIC LABOR MOVEMENT 
IN A DEMOCRATIC COUNTRY... 


Greetings: 


The CIO stands at the threshold of a Convention 
whose effects are certain to have an important and 
lasting impact on the affairs of our country and of 
our labor movement. 

The Congress of Industrial Organizations, during 
the past twelve important months, has faithfully car- 
ried out its mission of seeking and attaining economic, 
legislative and politica! benefits not only. for working 
men and women but for all the people of our nation. 
The way has not been easy. 

Our justified economic demands have been fiercely 
resisted by great corporations. Our legislative pro- 
gram, including our basic and insistent demand for 
repeal of the infamous Taft-Hartley Act, has been 
hampered by the devilish and shortsighted coalition 
of Republican reactionaries and Southern Democrats. 
Our political development since the last election has 
been continuous and wholesome but we are encounter- 
ing increased opposition from the vested interests and 
the opponents of social progress. 


We are not deterred by opposition, by: slander, by 
temporary discouragements. The CIO has grown 
through these past fourteen years, in the face of con- 
stant adversity. Our movement today is stronger, 
more firmly entrenched in American life than ever 
before. We fear neither the attacks and provocations 
of the reactionaries of the right nor the slanderous 
attacks of the reactionaries of the left at home or 
abroad. 

It would be easy to devote all our attention to de- 
fense against this constant propaganda against the 
CIO. But we in the CIO know, as we have always 
known, that our offense is our best defense. We care 
not what foes of labor or misguided zealots within 
the labor movement may say about our motives or 
achievements. We will press forward in constant 
search of improvements in the American way of life. 
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Organization Not United 


During much of its history, the CIO has been a 
united organization. Its members and the leaders of 
all our unions have had a unified approach toward the 
problems that beset us. Unfortunately, that has not 
been true for some time past. A small but noisy 
clique of union officials has followed a policy of har- 
assment, of opposition and of obstructionism to the 
general and specific aims of our democratic labor 
movement. ; 

I know that these people speak for few of their 
members. I know that the overwhelming proportion 
of membership of CIO unions firmly and solidly sup- 
ports our policies. They support CIO policy freely 
and without coercion because they know that CIO 
policy is developed through the democratic process and 
that CIO policy is adopted only after searching inquiry 
into its beneficial effects for our entire movement. 

I have examined, at great length, the “demands” of 
the small group within the CIO who adhere to the 
program of the Communist Party. I have sought to 
assess that program in the interests of our members, 
of our organization and of our country. Only one 
conclusion can be reached. 

The Communist program for American labor is a 
program of destruction. Couched in terms of pseudo- 
militancy, it invites defeat for labor, rupture of our 
organizations, failure of attainment of even our most 
modest goals. More than that, the program of the 
“left wing” would enslave us to the aims and aspira- 
tions of a party whose interests are not those of 
American labor but are directed toward the establish- 
ment of a retrogressive dictatorship in our life. I 
want none of that. The CIO wants none of that. 

We are committed to broadening of our democratic 
structure, not to its destruction. We are committed 
to orderly and constructive progress by labor in 
America; we are not and never will be committed to 
a policy that makes our movement the slave of a 
dictatorial state apparatus. 

For this belief in the basic validity of a democratic 
labor movement and a democratic America, your or- 
ganization and your President have been subjected to 
a constant and bitter attack. The Moscow radio has 
called your President a “traitor” to American work- 
ers. Leaders of unions who wish to be judged as 
responsible men have accused your President of sub- 
servience to corporate interests; of selling out the 
interests of American workers; of race baiting; of 
company unionism; of repudiation of the democratic 
principles to which your President, through all the 
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years of his life, has remained steadfastly loyal. I do 
not believe that I need dignify these slanders by a 
reply. My open record of more than 45 years in the 
labor movement speaks for itself. 

Our Convention will have a chance to determine 
these issues and to make its own judgments concern- 
ing the leadership of this great organization. I am 
confident of its verdict. 


Unity Is Necessary 


But other questions relating to this same problem 
will necessarily arise. The Congress of Industrial 
Organizations can be successful only so long as it is 
united behind its program. 

The leaders of a small group of unions in the CIO 
have indicated increasingly, during this past year, 
that they are interested in the benefits of CIO affilia- 
tion without regard to the responsibilities that such 
affiliation clearly entails. No union in our country 
would have strength if its members looked upon it 
solely as a meal ticket; without the cooperation and 
the responsible support of its membership, no union 
can function with vigor and success. The same is 
true of CIO. 

Unfortunately, the leadership of this group of unions, 
whose membership is less than 10 percent of our total, 
have come to look upon their affiliation with CIO as 
a matter for their personal exploitation. They reject 
our basic policies; they flout the wishes of the major- 
ity; they obstruct our economic and legislative pro- 
grams. 

No self-respecting organization can long tolerate 
this dangerous division. If it be true, as a minority 
has proclaimed, that their unions are completely im- 
mune to the will of our organization’s majority, then, 
it is equally true that this voluntary association of 
labor unions can determine its own membership. If 
the minority has rights, the majority, too, has rights. 

If the leaders of this 10 percent, often against the 
desires of their own members, disagree and sabotage 
the majority on every important aspect of policy, it 
is clear that the majority has the inherent right to 
protect its course of action and its future stability. 

The CIO has the power to confer affiliation upon 
labor unions which wish to join our organization; it 
obviously has the power of disaffiliation over those 
organizations whose leaders’ policies, statements and 
actions demonstrate their contempt and their hostility 
toward our general policies. 

Let no one, however, inside our movement or out- 
side its ranks, believe that there is no room for dis- 
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agreement in the CIO. There is frequent disagree- 
ment among our unions, and I regard it as healthy— 
but this type of disagreement among unions lends 
itself to settlement and conciliation because the or- 
ganizations involved recognize their common functions 
in the CIO and recognize the need and desirability of 
an effective central organization. 

Our policy represents the compromise among unions 
of democratic spirit and effective action. The settle- 
ment of disagreements in our ranks is continuous and 
praiseworthy; and the absence of such disputes would 
be an indication of an unhealthy condition, But there 
is no real comparison between this problem and the 
obstructionism of those who refuse to support our 
policies, who distrust our democratic motives, and 
whose interests are determined by forces and political 
groupings outside our unions. 


Far-Reaching Obstructionism 


The policy of obstructionism, to which there has 
necessarily been such frequent reference, has extended 
from the field of legislation, international affairs and 
political action into the mighty struggles of many of 
our unions to achieve improvements in their agree- 
ments with industry. . 

At the time this is written, my: own union, the 
United Steelworkers of America, is engaged in a tre- 
mendous strike to achieve economic improvements and 
adequate pension and welfare provisions. Half a mil- 
lion of our members are wholeheartedly in support of 
this strike. They know the tremendous issues in- 
volved. They recognize the seriousness of the step 
into which we were forced by the indecent unwilling- 
ness of the steel industry to bargain freely and in 
good faith with our union. They know the consider- 
able personal sacrifice entailed in any. such strike, but 
they are determined that the steel industry will con- 
cede to their just demands before they return to work. 

Regardless of the direct issues, the struggle of the 
Steelworkers is the struggle of all American labor. 
If our most basic industry, with its ramifications ex- 
tending into every. branch of our economy, will not 
concede the justice of our union’s demands, then no 
union in all this country may. safely expect to achieve 
full success in its 1949 collective bargaining. The 
leaders of most of our unions fully recognize the sig- 
nificance of this dispute and their cooperation with 
your President in his capacity as head of the Steel- 
workers has been heartwarming. 

Nevertheless, despite the gravity of the issues in- 
volved, a small group of union officials has filled the 
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columns of the daily press and of their own publica- 
tions with carping, unjustified criticism of the United 
Steelworkers of America and its leadership. This 
criticism—diabolical, prejudiced and ill-founded in fact 
—has constituted the most flagrant approach to union 
strikebreaking that I have ever seen in the history of 
the CIO. 


Unjustified Meddling 


Obviously, the CIO has not requested or required 
that other unions faced with other problems adopt 
the policies or the procedures involved in the steel 
dispute. Neither did we expect that the decision of the 
United Steelworkers of America, on a matter of great 
importance to that union, would be subject to unjus- 
tified criticism from leaders of other unions or that 
its leadership would be castigated as traitorous for 
seeking to win by the most feasible means available 
the demands of steel union members. 

I am confident that the United Steelworkers of 
America will win its dispute with the steel industry. 
I am likewise confident that other CIO affiliates, act- 
ing in their own interests and under procedures which 
are determined to be best for their particular indus- 
tries, will also be successful. 

The issues involved in our relations with American 
industry are vital to the welfare of our nation. It 
has clearly been proved that buying power must be 
strengthened to provide a market for industrial pro- 
duction. It is likewise clear that welfare and pension 
systems are necessary to supplement the inadequate 
payments of the social security system. Our unions, 
which have fought in the past for their basic advance- 
ments, are prepared to fight again if industry main- 
tains its shortsighted policy of refusal to cooperate 
with our unions in the establishment of programs 
which are economically correct and morally justified. 


Progress on Legislation 


At its last Convention, our organization adopted a 
far-reaching legislative program. President Truman, 
in his State of the Union Message to Congress in Jan- 
uary, asked for enactment of legislation which would 
carry into effect most of the items of the program we 
endorsed. That this program has only been partially. 
carried out at the first session of the 81st Congress 
is due to the vicious bi-partisan coalition of Dixiecrats 
and reactionary northern Republicans. 

Some gains, however, were made and we shall con- 
tinue to press toward the complete enactment of our 
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legislative demands, which are so imperatively re- 
quired in the interests of all of the American people. 

A housing program, which had been long advocated 
and long stymied by the opposition of real estate and 
other corporate lobbies, was passed by the 81st Con- 
gress. 

A social security bill improving benefits and extend- 
ing coverage has been approved almost unanimously. 
by the House and there is every indication that it will 
be enacted into law during the first part of 1950. 


Rent control was extended although with far too 
many concessions to the real estate lobby. At the 
time of writing, we are in sight of passage of a 
desperately-needed increase in the federal minimum 
wage to 75 cents an hour; and we have reason to 
hope that the host of seriously weakening amendments 
written into the bill by the House of Representatives 
will be eliminated before final passage. 

This record, even in partial form, represents real 
improvement not only. by contrast with the record of 
the notorious 80th Congress but with a number of its 
predecessors. Of course, much remains to be done. 
The Taft-Hartley Act must and will be repealed. Our 
efforts to achieve repeal during 1948 through passage 
of the Thomas-Lesinski Bill were thwarted through 
the well-marshalled opposition of the Dixiecrat-Repub- 
lican coalition. We will intensify our efforts both in 
the Congress and at the polls until Taft-Hartley repeal 
is assured and the Wagner Act, with necessary im- 
provements, is again the law of the land. 


Civil Rights Measures Needed 


The 81st Congress has not yet come to grips with 
the people’s demand for effective civil rights legisla- 
tion. The CIO in 1950 will exert its every influence 
to force a speedy and successful showdown on legisla- 
tion involving poll taxes, lynchings, and discrimination 
in industry. The bills pertaining to these matters 
have been, for the most part, cleared through the 
various committees of Congress; the stage is set for 
final action. The CIO is determined that our civil 
rights structure will be strengthened in the year 
ahead. 

Before this organization reconvenes for its next 
Convention, the 1950 elections will have taken place. 
The CIO Political Action Committee, which has 
marked up a record of outstanding accomplishment in 
the past, is preparing for the vital contests that face 
us at the polls next year. Our members know and 
they will not forget that the fate of our legislative 
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program and of our democratic role in world society 
will be at stake in the so-called off-year elections. 

There are many outspoken enemies of labor in the 
Congress of the United States. They need no specific 
identification. We know who they are. They, them- 
selves, know it. Our full resources will be marshalled 
to seek their richly deserved retirement from public 
office. By the same token, those public servants who 
have consistently championed the people’s cause merit 
and will receive our wholehearted support. In every 
state, in every locality where the CIO has member- 
ship, our organizations will be alerted to the primary 
task of good citizenship: registration and voting by 
all, and the election of representatives who will act 
in the interest of the majority for the enactment of 
forward-looking governmental policies. 

Our interests are not confined, however, to the 
borders of our country. Our national interest is in- 
volved deeply and inextricably with peaceful relations 
among all nations. We are gratified by the progress 
to date of the European Recovery Program, which we 
have supported from its inception. We look forward 
to continued support of this great international hu- 
manitarian project, which is strengthening the eco- 
nomic foundations of our worldwide democratic society. 


Opposed to Interference 


We will resist in the future, as we have in the past, 
the efforts of certain American vested interests to 
interfere, under cloak of the European Recovery. Pro- 
gram, with the internal affairs of democratic peoples. 

Maintaining our own American approach to our own 
economic problems, we nevertheless view with sym- 
pathetic understanding British labor’s necessary ex- 
periments with that nation’s economic institutions. 
We will use all our influence to halt the efforts of 
those groups in this country which seek to thwart 
the economic experiments, voted freely by British 
voters and supported by their labor movement, to 
improve and protect the economic and social welfare 
of the British people. Our support of European eco- 
nomic recovery assumes that workers’ living standards 
should not be lowered, as is threatened by the effort 
in France to maintain inequitable balances among 
profits, prices and wages. We offer our encourage- 
ment to the democratic unionists of France, and we 
reiterate our belief that the role of the United States 
should be to assist French workers in their effort to 
win attainment of their worthy economic goals. 


We have voiced our full support of President Tru- 
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man’s Point-Four Program for the development of 
backward areas. We recognize that both humanitar- 
ianism and enlightened self-interest call for far-reach- 
ing improvements in the economic, health and social 
conditions of many peoples in the so-called backward 
areas of the world. We recognize the Point Four Pro- 
gram as an intelligent approach to this overwhelming 
problem. We will support it to the extent that it 
helps the people of those areas, but we will resist any 
efforts to distort this program into one of economic 
exploitation. 


Join New World Federation 


During the past year, we have taken the first steps 
toward creating a new international federation of 
democratic labor organizations, and we have severed 
all our connections with the now Communist-dominated 
World Federation of Trade Unions. We join the new 
organization because it offers a practical] basis for 
working toward solution of the many problems that 
confront workers in every section of the world. 

Our primary. reason for leaving the WFTU was 
because the Communists in leading positions had dis- 
torted the WFTU into a meaningless and ineffective 
organization. We are interested in results and 
achievements that will benefit humanity, Through the 
new organization, we see a basis for establishing pro- 
grams, policies and a field of action which can yield 
maximum results for labor in the world. 

It is encouraging that in the conferences devoted to 
establishment of the new international labor move- 
ment, we have been able to achieve friendly and har- 
monious working relations with the representatives 
of the American Federation of Labor. It is likewise 
heartening that in other aspects of our day-to-day 
activities, the fruits of cooperation in both legislative 
and political activity have borne out our predictions 
of many years’ standing that such cooperation can be 
highly beneficial to organized labor. We look forward 
to the eventual unity of all American workers as the 
end product of this type of cooperation. 

The record of our organization is one that bespeaks 
intelligent and militant advancement of the interests 
of our members. In the year ahead, we shall seek 
to apply the yardstick of our experience and belief 
in democratic unionism to the issues that are certain 
to arise. I know that the decisions of this convention 
will be based on the best interests of a great demo- 
cratic Jabor movement and a great democratic nation. 
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OUR ECONOMY 


After nearly eight years of full employment and 
record breaking production, the nation was overtaken 
by economic uncertainty in the fall of 1948. For three 
years following the war’s end the representatives of 
organized labor argued that the profiteering and in- 
flation which had become so widespread could not 
persist indefinitely. So long as workers did not share 
appreciably in the postwar “prosperity,” we argued, 
an economic setback was inevitable. 

Such a turn of events did occur by the end of 1948, 
at which time economic expansion was halted, and 
production and employment began to decline. This 
decline persisted into 1949, and although some slight 
recovery set in in July and August of this year, it 
seems clear that the country has passed from a period 
of full employment to what is, at best, described as a 
recession. 

The major economic problem for the nation in 1949 
was no longer inflation, but unemployment. 

Some of the significant economic trends since the 
postwar peak of October 1948 are revealed in the 
following table: 

Industrial 


Production Consumer 
(Seasonally Prices 
Year adjusted: (October Unemployment 


(October 1948 equals 100) 
1948 equals 100) 








1948 Oct. eeermoonn 100 100 1,642,000 
1948 Nov. .. 99 1,831,000 
1948 Dec. 99 1,941,000 
1949 Jan. rcccnon 98 98 2,664,000 
1949 Feb. on. 97 97 3,221,000 
1949 March ....... 94 98 3,167,000 
1949 April ........... 92 98 3,016,000 
1949 May. cece 89 97 3,289,000 

87 98 3,778,000 

83 97 4,095,000 
1949 AUZ. oc 87 97 3,689,000 


Sources: Federal Reserve Board & U. S. Depart- 
ments of Commerce and Labor. 


This table shows that the great burden of the re- 
cession has been thrown on to workers, both as em- 
ployees and consumers. In less than one year indus- 
trial production has fallen 13 percent from its post- 
war peak, and unemployment has more than doubled, 
but consumer prices (the so-called cost of living) have 
dropped hardly 3 percent. 

At the first sign of difficulty, large sections of 
American industry are following their traditional pat- 
tern of reducing production and employment in the 
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face of economic adversity, while holding prices nearly 
constant. During the early thirties similar policies 
of American business deepened the depression which 
had begun in 1929. 

From 1929 to 1933, for example, the steel industry 
cut production 76% and employment 71%, while prices 
were shaved only 16%. In the automobile industry, 
production and employment dropped 74% and 64%, 
respectively, while prices fell but 12%. Similar poli- 
cies were followed by manufacturers in many other 
industries. 

While it is not entirely clear what the length or 
depth of the present economic recession will be, we 
have had sufficient experience in the past few years 
to be able to select the critical elements in the econ- 
omy. A review of these elements may enable us to 
formulate programs and policies for the future. 


Inflation Undermined Jobs 


Full employment in the United States during the 
postwar years was supported by an almost unique 
combination of factors. 

Heading into the postwar period, the nation had a 
number of advantageous economic heights from which 
to proceed. In the first place, there was an enormous 
pent-up demand for goods and services of all sorts 
on the part of both consumers and business. War- 
time shortages of consumer durable goods, such as 
autos, electrical equipment, and houses, were a vast 
reservoir for industry to tap. Moreover, the relatively 
favorable wage and income position which the great 
mass of Americans had enjoyed in the years 1942-45 
enabled them to enter postwar markets with relatively 
large accumulations of savings. 

Business, too, had great plans for replacing obsolete 
equipment and plants. With its financial position 
strengthened by successive years of record profits and 
great increases in cash holdings, business was ready to 
move quickly with investment plans. 

Added to the pressures which business and indi- 
viduals were placing upon the domestic economy was 
the worldwide need for goods and services. War- 
shattered European nations were making almost limit- 
less demands for both the raw materials and finished 
goods of American mines, mills, and farms. 

The combination of these tremendous markets laid 
the groundwork for record peacetime production and 
output in the United States. 

In 1946, 1947, and again in early 1948, the CIO 
pleaded that this unprecedented demand for goods 
made it imperative to maintain price controls if dis- 
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astrous inflation was to be avoided. We warned that 
unless some effective controls were maintained, the 
nation would miss the opportunity that lay before us 
in the postwar period—the opportunity to provide full 
employment, full production, and expanding living 
standards for many years to come. 

Failure to heed these pleas resulted in a wild period 
of inflation and profiteering. 

Following the collapse and destruction of effective 
price controls in 1946, American corporations went on 
a rampage. Between the first quarter of 1946 and the 
last quarter of 1948, for instance, profits after taxes 
of all corporations (at an annual rate) rose from $8.8 
to $20.9 billion dollars. 

Over this same period the money income of wage 
earners improved slightly—but this increase in money 
earnings was more than offset by the rise in the cost 
of living. Real weekly wages of all manufacturing 
workers, for example, actually declined $1.27 between 
June 1946 and October 1948. So long as they could 
draw upon wartime savings, workers and their fam- 
ilies maintained high levels of spending and helped 
sustain the boom. By the end of 1948, many of them 
had exhausted their reserves, and they were being 
priced out of the market. 


CIO’s Economic Program 


Recognizing the temporary character of the post- 
war boom, the CIO continued to argue that the only 
sound basis for full employment is a high-consump- 
tion economy. Foreign trade, business investment, 
and other markets are all of a somewhat transitory 
character. Inevitably they level off and periodically 
even turn down. 

On the other hand, the needs of the great mass of 
American consumers constitute an almost limitless 
reservoir of demand for goods. We have argued that 
the gap between production and distribution must be 
bridged—income distribution must be improved to the 
point where high levels of consumption can be sus- 
tained. 

Keeping this basic CIO philosophy in mind, we must 
appraise the present and future economic possibilities 
for full employment in the United States. Following 
the procedure which was adopted in our 1948 Report 
to the Convention, we can best do this by examina- 
tion of the nation’s economic budget. In this way 
it is possible to break the nation’s economy down 
into its major sections and markets. 
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The Nation’s Budget 


There are four major markets for our total national 
output (officially called “gross national product”) 
and these are consumer expenditures, private domestic 
business investment, net foreign investment, and 
fourthly, government as a purchaser of goods. 

In 1947 and 1948 these various forms of spending 
were large enough to provide full employment for our 
people, but by 1949 they were inadequate to this task. 
Why this happened, and what the future may hold, 
can best be understood by a closer examination of 
each of these shares. 


Gross Domestic Investment 


In some quarters there is a tendency to regard in- 
vestment as the most critical of all the forms of ex- 
penditure in determining the ups and downs of our eco- 
nomic life. Indeed, it is true that previous big swings 
in economic activity, the booms and the busts, have 
coincided quite closely with fluctuations in investment. 

Stressing the key role which investment has played 
in the past history of the business cycle, business 
spokesmen have loudly trumpeted the argument that 
profits are the most crucial part of our economy. 
Unless profits are high, runs the argument, business. 
investment falls off. And as business investment falls 
off, the entire economy sags. Higher profits are the 
watchword for an expanding economy, thunders the 
business press, the Chamber of Commerce, the NAM, 
and a handful of academic spokesmen who front for 
the business point of view. The same argument, of 
course, is used to resist wage improvements and other 
benefits for workers. 

This theory challenges our own basic philosophy, 
which denies that the only way to improve the lot of 
workers is to let some crumbs trickle down to them 
while stacking higher and higher profits for business. 
Fortunately there is sufficient data to judge the 
opposing view. . 

Any fair-minded study of this data shows that high 
profits are no guarantee that business investment and 
national production will continue at high levels. The 
years in which investment and total production began 
to lag, 1930, 1938, and 1949, for example, were preceded 
by tremendously high profit levels. Investment and 
production in 1930, 1938, and 1949 fell off in spite 
of the high profits of 1929, 1937, and 1948. 

The following table shows the trend in total national 
production (measured by gross national product), in- 
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vestment, and corporate profits after taxes, from 
1929 to date. 


Production, Investment, Profits, 1929-49 (in billions 
of dollars) 


Gross Private Corporate 
Gross National Domestic Profits 
Year Product Investment After Taxes 

15.8 8.4 
10.2 2.5 
5.4 —1.3 

9 —3.4 

1.3 — 4 

2.8 9 

6.1 2.3 

8.3 ms) 
11.4 4.7 
6.3 2.3 

9.9 5.0 
13.9 6.4 
18.3 9.4 
10.9 9.4 

a Be 10.6 

LL 10.8 
10.7 8.5 
29.5 13.9 
31.1 19.1 
45.0 21.2 





Annual Rates (seasonally adjusted) 
1948 


4th quarter 270.3 48.0 20.9 
1949 
1st quarter 262.5 41.9 17.3 
1949 
2nd quarter 256.1 34.0 15.3 


Source: U. S. Department of Commerce 


The table suggests several conclusions. In the first 
place, it is clear that there has been in the past a 
fairly close relationship between private investment 
and the general level of economic activity. The drop, 
for example, after 1929 was associated with the tre- 
mendous plunge in business investment. 

As we have already indicated, the businessman’s 
theory of the cycle—that we must expand profits and 
investment at the expense of other shares of income 
—is exploded. Indeed, far from being associated with 
lack of profits, the 1930, 1938, and 1949 turning points 
in economic activity were preceded by record profit- 
taking by business. 

So much for the long view. In the current situation, 
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the table indicates that the postwar peak in private 
domestic investment has already been reached and 
passed. Although the investment rate of $34.0 billion 
in the second quarter of 1949 was high compared to 
pre-war years, its general direction, compared to 1948, 
is downward. Moreover, surveys by public and private 
agencies forecast continued declines in new business 
investment over the next few years. 

Both past history and present trends indicate, there- 
fore, that if our economy pivots on business invest- 
ments, we are in for inevitable ups and downs. For 
as the foregoing table shows, over a 20-year period, 
domestic investment fluctuated from a low of less 
than $1 billion in 1932 to a high of over $45 billion in 
1948. 

That business investment fluctuates so sharply is 
not surprising. At the high points in economic booms, 
profits pile up and business investment spurts ahead. 
Eventually, industrial capacity is built beyond so- 
called effective demand. In other words, the con- 
sumption side of our economy fails to keep pace with 
its productive ability. The unequal income distribu- 
tion, between the property groups on the one hand 
and the wage and salary groups on the other, leads 
to an eventual drying up of markets and the demand 
for goods falls. Many industries are confronted with 
the existence of “excess capacity.” This adds to the 
already slowing-down rate of business investment, and 
the downturn of the cycle is intensified. 


Consumption Expenditures 


In contrast to the business theory that prosperous 
economy depends basically upon high profits in order to 
encourage high investment, the CIO argues that pros- 
perity depends first upon broadened and rising con- 
sumption levels. For consumption can be expanded 
indefinitely, and by its very nature it fluctuates far 
less sharply than investment. It offers a more dur- 
able underpinning to an expanding economy. 

As the following table on consumption expendi- 
tures shows, the variations between the low point of 
1932 and the high point of 1948 are less than 4 to 1, 
in contrast to the 45 to 1 variation in gross private 
investment recorded in the preceding table. 


Personal Consumption Expenditures, 1929-48 











(in billions) 
1929, 78.8 
1930. 70.8 
1931 61.2 
1932 49,2 
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1941 82.3 
1942 91.2 
1943 102.2 
1944 111.6 
|<: 5) ee ae eee 123.1 
1946 147.8 
1947 166.9 
1948 178.8 
Annual Rates (seasonally adjusted) 
1948 4th quarter... 180.9 
1949 ist quarter....................... 177.9 
1949: 2nd Quarter. c.:..:.-.:... 178.2 


Source: U. S. Department of Commerce 


Although consumer expenditures have risen over the 
years and constitute the major share of the national 
product, there are some aspects of these figures that 
are disturbing. As the Council of Economic Advisers 
noted in its report to the President in January 1949, 
consumer expenditures, in 1948, had fallen to less 
than 70 percent of the entire gross national product. 
This was one of the lowest points in peacetime history 
and contrasted with figures of around 75 percent in 
1939 and 1929. Even this 70 percent level of con- 
sumption expenditures, it must be recalled, was sup- 
ported to a considerable extent out of wartime savings, 
as distinguished from current income. 

In other words, full employment and full produc- 
tion were not resting increasingly on a broadened 
distribution of income and a wider consumption base. 
As we have already seen, in contrast to consumption, 
fluctuations are inherent in the other forms of major 
spending, such as business investment (and foreign 
trade). Under such conditions, recession from the 
high levels of employment and output in 1947 and 1948 
was inevitable. 

There are several critical barometers which chart 
the unfavorable trend for the consumer side of our 
economy over recent years. Real weekly wages in 
manufacturing industries over the past three years, 
for example, have been virtually stationary and have 
even declined slightly. At a time when business was 
adding enormously to plant and machinery, it failed 
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to make adequate provision for an expansion of the 
consuming power of this vast economic group and 
their families. 

The annual survey by the Federal Reserve Board 
of consumer income and spending shows that there is 
still a substantial maldistribution of income in the na- 
tion. In 1948, for example, the bottom 53% of all 
spending units in the country received only 26% of 
all the income. In contrast, the top 5%, those with 
incomes of $7,500 or over, accounted for 23% or 
nearly as much as the bottom 53%. The top 15% of 
all spending units received some 40% of the money 
income distributed in 1948. 

Data on savings, too, substantiate the unfavorable 
drift. Accumulated wartime savings which were so 
vital a factor in the postwar boom in consumer dur- 
able goods appear to be playing out so far as a large 
part of the population is concerned. Thus, early in 
1947, it was estimated that only 24% of all spending 
units were without some liquid assets (bank deposits 
or bonds). By early 1949 this percentage had grown 
to 29%. 

Concentration of savings at the other end of the 
scale had also grown. Early in 1946 some 60% of all 
accumulated savings were in the hands of only 10% 
of the spending units. But even this substantial con- 
centration has been eclipsed, and by early 1949 the 
top 10% of liquid assets holders owned 66% of all 
such savings. Greater concentration of savings means 
less direct spending on consumption and as the op- 
portunities for investing savings in business decline, 
sluggishness overtakes the economy with a resulting 
downturn in economic activity. 

As they depleted their savings, many American con- 
sumers in the low and middle income brackets turned 
to consumer credit. By mid-1949, there was more than 
$16 billion in total consumer credit outstanding and 
over $9 billion of this was in the form of installment 
credit. 

Add this to the huge mortgage indebtedness in- 
curred in recent years and it appears that this phase 
of economic expansion has reached a point beyond 
which it might be dangerous to proceed. 

All in all, then, the prospects for an expanding con- 
sumption economy have not been favored by trends 
in the past few years. 


Avoiding ‘Boom and Bust’ 


The validity of the program of the CIO can be 
clearly determined against this background. The 
struggle to raise the living standards of American 
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workers and increase their share of national income 
and provide for their security by collective bargain- 
ing fits into this program. 

Expanded federal social security benefits (including 
unemployment compensation and old age pensions) 
also point toward a healthful redistribution of income 
in favor of consumers. Progressive taxation based 
upon ability-to-pay, a higher minimum wage, and other 
major features of our program, work to the same 
goal—the diversion of a higher share of income into 
the consumption channel, 

A farm income support plan along the general lines 
proposed by Secretary of Agriculture Brannan which 
would help stabilize farm income, but also permit 
lower retail prices for farm commodities, is another 
logical part of a high consumption, full employment 
program. 

As we have seen, unless we can begin to shift the 
base of our economy towards greater consumption ex- 
penditures, with less dependence upon exorbitant 
profits and business investment, the ups and downs 
of the business cycle will continue to plague us. 


Foreign Trade 


Our huge export surplus during the postwar years 
has been an important supporting prop in the eco- 
nomic life of the nation. 

This export surplus has been paid for, in the main, 
by U. S. loans or grants. Foreign nations no longer 
have earnings from American investments or holdings 
of gold that permit them to meet their imports, nor 
do they as yet produce enough to export to us in ex- 
change for our exports. Consequently, this is a 
crucial area for decisive foreign policy action as well 
as one that must be watched for its effect upon our 
domestic economy. 

In 1946, net foreign investment (the official measure 
of the contribution to total national production made 
by the country’s foreign economic operations) ac- 
counted for $4.7 billion of the nation’s total product. 
Under the stimulus of continued heavy European pur- 
chases of raw materials, fuel, machinery, etc., in 1947 
this excess reached $8.9 billion. In 1948, as world 
recovery proceeded, our total exports declined con- 
siderably and, at the same time, our imports rose and 
the net surplus of exports was only $1.9 billion. This 
rate has continued on into 1949. 

As recovery proceeds in Western Europe, the bal- 
ance between exports and imports should come even 
closer. This is a desirable goal since a high two-way 
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flow of world trade can raise living standards in all 
countries. 

So far as our own economic budget is concerned, 
however, it is clear that some replacement must be 
found for the great surplus of exports which we have 
produced over the past few years. If no other market 
or outlet is found for this volume of goods, the net 
result could be a reduction in both production and 
employment in the United States. 

As we commented in our report to the Convention 
last year: 

“We must be cognizant of the facts and realize that, 
while it is necessary to aid in rebuilding the European 
economy and in keeping ourselves prepared, steps 
must be taken to develop a healthy domestic economy. 
We must be in a position to maintain a full-employ- 
ment-and-production economy when these temporary 
props no longer exist.” 


Government Expenditures 


Examination of the nation’s economic budget over 
the past decade indicates the increasing share rep- 
resented by government purchases of goods and serv- 
ices. From a prewar level (1940) of not quite $14 
billion, government purchases of goods and services 
rose to a peacetime record of $35.8 billion in 1948. At 
this level, government spending obviously has become 
an important element of support in the nation’s econ- 
omy. 

When national income and production dropped late 
in 1948 and early in 1949, a great hue and cry rose 
for cuts in government spending. The rise in unem- 
ployment and the fall of business activity had natur- 
ally reduced the level of federal tax income during 
these months. The same people who put through 
income tax cuts in 1948, at a time when inflation was 
still a major problem, now took up the cry for reduc- 
tion in federal spending. 

Opposing this illogical and ill-timed plea for budget 
cutting in the spring and summer of 1949, the CIO 
and other progressive groups called for a continuation 
and, indeed, a stepping up of all worthwhile govern- 
ment programs. To cut the level of government spend- 
ing at a time when demand in the private part of the 
economy was already lagging would obviously have 
been the worst kind of economics. 

This was the real economic significance of the Presi- 
dent’s defense of deficit spending in his Midyear Eco- 
nomic Report and his subsequent radio address. 

The CIO has never condoned waste and reckless 
spending by government. Indeed, in 1947 and 1948 
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We argued strenuously against the tax cutting meas- 
ures introduced at that time. So long as inflation was 
confronting the people and the government, the CIO 
argued for the accumulation of federal surpluses. 

It follows logically from this position, however, that 
we must accept the necessity for federal deficits when 
the private forces in the economy are not sufficient for 
full employment and maximum production, and we 
are confronted with deflation. 

Government spending at that point can help support 
the economy. Budget balancing at the expense of jobs 
and human welfare should have no place in our eco- 
nomic life. 

More and more economists have come to see that 
federal fiscal policy and properly-timed government 
spending can be key elements in sustaining high levels 
of production and employment. One dollar of gov- 
ernment deficit spending at a crucial moment may 
prevent the loss of $5 in national income over the next 
few years. To the extent that the private economy 
lags it can be anticipated there will be an increasing 
role for government in our economic life. 


Positive Programs 


While the foregoing consideration of the nation’s 
economic budget presents a useful framework for 
understanding the ebb and flow of our economy, we 
cannot place exclusive emphasis on it. Past experience 
demonstrates that the flow is by no means serene and 
automatic, and, furthermore, that it is possible to in- 
fluence it favorably by positive public and private 
action. 

While it is clear, for example, that a definite turn- 
down in economic activity has been experienced since 
the fall of 1948, it is equally clear that the host of 
economic measures and policies which we have come 
to identify with the New Deal cushioned the fall to 
an appreciable extent. For example, the powerful 
industrial unions built during this era, safeguarded 
the wage standards of millions of workers in 1949. 
By providing a barrier against wage-cutting they 
have helped to check the downswing. 

The farm price support program has prevented a 
repetition of the post World War I collapse of farm 
income. Unemployment compensation, as inadequate 
as it is, has helped workers and their families to get 
by thus far without going onto the relief rolls. 

Although commodity inflation hit with great force 
in 1946, 1947, and 1948, the Securities and Exchange 
Act passed in the early stages of the New Deal pre- 
vented a repetition of the wild stockmarket inflation 
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which typified the boom of the ’20’s. The Federal De- 
posit Insurance Act has furnished strength to the 
entire banking system. The Federal Reserve Board’s 
power to control consumer credit succeeded in check- 
ing, to a degree, the excessive expansion of install- 
ment credit during the immediate postwar years. (It 
is regrettable that these powers of the Federal Re- 
serve Board were not renewed in 1949 for credit con- 
trols in the long run can be an effective tool in 
planning for full employment.) 

While most of the foregoing measures have general 
acceptance today, and their importance in 1949 is 
recognized, they were bitterly opposed by business 
groups when first enacted. 

New problems, of course, challenge us to formulate 
new programs. Foremost among our concern on the 
economic front this year has been the problem of 
unemployment. 

Over most of this year, between three and four 
million workers have been unemployed. Several mil- 
lion other workers were involuntarily working part- 
time. 

Although the figures on unemployment do not begin 
to parallel the prewar rates, when over nine or ten 
million workers were out of work, they represent a 
serious social and economic loss. Moreover, while the 
figures may not bulk large nationally, some areas 
have been hit with great force. By August, for ex- 
ample, in more than 30 labor market areas over 12 
percent of the labor force was out of work. Certain 
industries, too, have been hit very sharply. Among 
these were textile, leather goods, electrical supplies, 
shipbuilding, rubber, non-ferrous metal mining and 
fabricating, costume jewelry, and others. 


Adjustment Not ‘Healthy’ 


Rejecting the notion that this was a “healthy ad- 
justment,” as the business press tried to tell the na- 
tion, CIO voiced the need of urgency for action to 
assist the unemployed. 

Increased benefits and longer duration for unemploy- 
ment compensation, public works and work relief 
projects especially in the stricken areas, a broader 
housing program, and tax reductions to aid low in- 
come groups, were some of the measures we have 
advanced to alleviate the lot of the unemployed and 
help revive the economy, generally. 

We refuse to accept unemployment and lost produc- 
tion, and above all, the loss of human dignity entailed, 
as permanent features of our society. Even the limited 
success of existing legislative measures in braking 
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the recession of 1948, should encourage us further in 
the development of full employment policy and legis- 
lation. We must master the intricacies of the business 
cycle, and build permanent and lasting prosperity for 
all the American people. 

Our trade union movement must fight on both the 
political and industrial fronts to attain this goal. 


ClO AND EUROPEAN RECOVERY 


Amendments to require that the European countries 
must buy certain “surpluses” in the U. S. as a condi- 
tion of receiving aid under the ERP, were beaten down 
with CIO legislative aid because they would have 
changed the primary purpose of the Act from recovery 
to making Europe a dumping ground for commodities 
in this country which are not being sold, because the 
prices are too high. 

This particular issue is vital both to American do- 
mestic policy and to that portion of U. S. foreign 
policy which is European recovery. The Communists 
have alleged that the Marshall Plan is merely an 
attempt by American capitalism to prevent a depres- 
sion in the U. S. by dumping its “surpluses” abroad. 
Reactionary business and politica] interests in the 
U. S., by promoting use of the Marshall Plan for ‘‘sur- 
plus” disposal, were in league with the Communist 
propaganda. The answer to both is better consump- 
tion in the United States and a resultant higher stand- 
ard of living for the mass of people. 


Labor Policies of ECA 


ECA-Washington published as part of its official 
Manual of Operations, orders about labor policies of 
ECA and functions of the Office of Labor Advisers. 
In these government documents, among other con- 
structive statements, is found these facts: 


Over 30 million men and women are organized in the 
trade union movements of the participating countries. No 
group has a greater stake in the success of ERP, and no 
group has a more important part to play in making ERP 
a success. The joint effort of the free people of Europe 
toward the attainment of economic stability, self-reliance, 
and unity rests upon their democratic institutions, among 
the most important of which is the non-Communist labor 
movement. Western Europe trade unions, except for those 
dominated by the Communists, have been among the leading 
champions of the Marshall Plan. They have mobilized their 
membership, their organizational facilities, and their press 
to give effective and aggressive help to the program. 
Leadership in this undertaking has been assumed by the 
European Recovery Program Trade Union Advisory Com- 
mittee (ERP-TUAC), which was organized at the First 
International Trade Union Conference on the ERP, held in 
London on March 9-10, 1948 (now consists of representa- 
tives of twenty-three trade union federations in practically 
all of the participating countries and in the United States). 
On December 28, 1948, this Committee was rec by 
unanimous vote of OEEC as the official international trade 
union body to be consulted on those questions of direct 
interest and concern to labor which come before the OEEC. 
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Six-Point Program 


ECA’s labor policy, briefly, is: 

A. To cooperate with the democratic elements in the 
trade unions in participating countries in securing 
their support and counsel in the operation of the 
recovery program; 

B. To share knowledge and experience with European 
labor in the field of labor-management relations 
toward the end of furthering industrial stability 
and democracy; 

C. To enlist organized labor’s cooperation in each 
country in promoting industrial productivity lead- 
ing to a higher standard of living in the partici- 
pating countries; 

D. Through the OEEC and appropriate international 
organizations, to encourage, with proper safeguards, 
programs for improved manpower utilization, in- 
cluding vocational training, emigration and reset- 
tlement of workers from surplus to shortage areas, 
and the improvement of public employment serv- 
ices; 

E. Through an active labor information program, to 
help develop and maintain the understanding and 
active support of the European Recovery Program 
by free trade unions in the participating countries 
and by United States labor organizations; and 

F. To include labor’s views and experience in the 
establishment of ECA policies and programs. 


ECA Labor Division 


Since the last convention the Office of Labor Ad- 
visers has continued to function in Washington offices 
of the Economic Cooperation Administration. Sec.- 
Treas. James B. Carey: has continued to fulfill his 
appointment by President Truman as a member of 
the ECA Public Advisory Board, which meets monthly 
under the chairmanship of the Administrator on high 
policy questions. 

Clinton S. Golden has been the Labor Adviser from 
CIO and Ted F. Silvey has continued through the 
year as Executive Assistant to the Labor Advisers, on 
leave from CIO headquarters staff. The 1949 con- 
vention of the American Newspaper Guild continued 
the leave of absence to President Harry Martin, who 
functions in Paris as Chief Labor Information Officer 
under Ambassador Averell Harriman, the ECA special 
representative in Europe. Numerous CIO officials, on 
leave from their respective union duties, are also 
serving in ECA missions overseas. 
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Technical Assistance 


One of the aspects of the European Recovery Pro- 
gram that has come into operation during the past 
year is the “technical assistance program.” 

Funds are allocated for the exchange of scientists, 
technicians, industrial managers, agronomists and 
veterinarians, labor union officers and other special- 
ists to provide an interchange of many kinds of in- 
formation by which productivity can be increased and 
recovery increased. The U. S. labor movement has 
been helpful in receiving “productivity teams’ made 
up in whole or in part of trade union officers and 
members who have come to the U. S. to visit manu- 
facturing establishments and union organizations. 

The first team was seven trade union officers from 
Norway who were in the U. S. at the opening of 1949. 
A similar team of Norwegian trade unionists had 
been to the Soviet Union. Each team wrote reports 
of their experiences and observations. A booklet has 
been published giving the highlights of the two trips. 
It is distributed not only in Norwegian and English, 
but in the languages of Western Europe. 

Other teams of workers from Europe include one 
or more from United Kingdom, Denmark, Italy, 
France and Sweden. 

The largest number of teams has come from Great 
Britain under the program of the Anglo-American 
Productivity Council in which, on the British side, 
there are official representatives from the Trades Union 
Congress and, on the American side, there is official 
representation from the CIO and other labor organiza- 
tions. Victor Reuther, Education Director of the CIO 
Automobile Workers Union, continues to serve. Since 
the last convention the Council held meetings in New 
York and Washington, with the British members re- 
ciprocating to the U. S. the visit the American mem- 
bers had made late in 1948 to London. 

CIO unions have been called upon to act as hosts 
for the trade union and other members of the visiting 
teams, and have been most generous in providing in- 
formation about the functioning trade union move- 
ment in this country, in its collective bargaining re- 
lations with management, its community relations 
and its internal functions and work. Personal associ- 
ation with national and local union officers and mem- 
bers from other countries by their American counter- 
parts at the shop and community level has been most 
wholesome. Limitations of time and funds have re- 
quired that most of the visitors from abroad re- 
main in that section of the U. S. east of Detroit 
and Chicago, and north of Atlanta and Knoxville. 
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Only a few individuals have gone farther west and 
the union people there also have been enthusiastically 
cooperative. 

So many CIO local union people and representa- 
tives of national unions in the various cities and towns 
have been hosts to the trade union members from 
abroad that any listing of them would be crowding 
this report unduly. There is no question that trade 
unionists from abroad, after seeing CIO and other 
union people in their plants, in their union halls, in 
communities, and in their homes, carry back to 
Europe with them an understanding of the democratic 
labor union movement and its role in American life 
which gives the lie to the anti-labor statements made 
about the CIO by Communists and their reactionary 
allies. 


U. S. Unemployment and ECA 


As the catastrophe of unemployment touches every 
segment of American life, so the rising number of 
jobless in the U. S. during the middle part of 1949 
caused isolationist attitudes to revive with respect to 
the foreign aid program. 

In some circles there began to be raised questions 
if Marshall Plan money. ought not be used to send 
Europe those articles which were in “surplus” in 
the U. S.—that is, where plants were shut down. 
A corresponding idea was that Europeans who were 
supplied Marshall Plan money should be forced to 
spend their dollars with certain industries in this 
country, whether or not they needed the products of 
those industries as much as they needed essential 
commodities and equipment for recovery. 

The CIO has worked carefully with ECA through 
the Labor Division and through Sec.-Treas. Carey’s 
work on the Public Advisory Board, to set forth the 
basic CIO policies in support of European recov- 
ery, and at the same time to effectuate those demo- 
cratic policies which would provide employment. 

If a country most needs cement for construction of 
a hydro-electric power plant, it would be a sabotage 
of recovery to force them to buy peanuts, just be- 
cause there was a “surplus” of that item in the US. 
Thus, the ECA, with full CIO support, has maintained 
its policy that the basic job is recovery in Europe, 
because that is the means to create world prosperity 
and to help bring world peace. 

The developing international economic situation re- 
quires that the U. S. receive imports of commodities 
and manufactured goods from other countries in order 
to earn dollars with which they buy from the U. S. 
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those things they can get only in our country and 
which are imperative to maintain a flourishing world- 
wide economy. Imports into the U. S. are not a 
hazard to the U. S. employment; rather the opposite, 
since jobs would be lost without sales of American 
goods abroad. The only way those sales can be made 
is to permit foreign countries to earn dollars by 
selling some of their things to us. 

A healthy and flourishing import-export trade has 
always been a basic part of CIO policy. To restrict 
international trade on the “Buy American!” policy 
of the depression years would only bring more de- 
pression. CIO is for expansion in our economy both 
domestically and in our foreign economic relations. 

CIO wants a healthy growing foreign trade which 
stimulates sales and business for every industry, and 
thus provides greater employment opportunities, in 
mining, manufacturing, shipping and allied services. 
The official CIO policy is for economic expansion 
and growth which will help maintain full employment 
and high prosperity, of which international trade is a 
fundamental part. 


Progress and Prospects 


With American aid, Western Europe is recovering. 
The successful end of the program is not definitely 
in sight, but millions of little successes are adding 
up. These little successes are the cooperative effort 
of working people through their unions. 

The basic CIO concern with workers’ welfare in 
Europe represents some progress but much more is 
needed. In France, for example, recovery is 130 per- 
cent of 1938, but workers’ income is only 80 percent 
of 1938, and that is with 15 percent more working 
hours in a week. The democratic labor unions in 
France are alert, but need strengthening in the face 
of continued Communist sabotage of the democratic 
objectives of the unions to the policies of the Soviets. 

In United Kingdom, Norway, and other countries, a 
very high percentage of the gross national product 
goes into capital goods for future production of things 
which create a better standard of living for workers. 
This democratic decision causes a temporary lower 
standard of living. 

The workers through their unions in every country 
have a continuing struggle, through collective bargain- 
ing, through political and legislative activities, some- 
times through collaboration, sometimes by conflict. 
Even as in the United States, where we have great 
wealth and “surpluses”, the unions everywhere con- 
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tinue their fight for the better life—a fight in the 
Western European countries which has great hope of 
final success because of Marshall aid. 


VICE-PRESIDENTS AND EXECUTIVE 
BOARD 


As directed by our Constitution, the administration 
of the CIO has been carried on since the last con- 
vention by the Vice-Presidents and the Executive 
Board. 

The Vice-Presidents and the Executive Board have 
concerned themselves with implementing and carrying 
out the excellent programs devised at our convention 
in Portland, Oregon. This program covered six gen- 
eral fields of action: human rights, the security of the 
individual, the national economy, national resources, 
political action, and international relations. 

Embraced within that program were the great ob- 
jectives of organizing the unorganized and bargaining 
collectively, the primary reasons for which the CIO 
was organized. 

The Vice-Presidents met four times, and the Execu- 
tive Board met three times during the year. 


FINANCIAL REPORT 


Audits of the books of the organization have been 
made by Certified Public Accountants appointed by 
your President since the Portland Convention in 1948. 
Reports of these audits have been presented to the 
Executive Board acquainting them with the financial 
picture, and have been properly approved. At the 
Executive Board Meeting immediately preceding this 
convention a report in detail covering the financial 
operations of the organization was submitted by 
Secretary-Treasurer James B. Carey. 

Anti-labor legislation, both Federal and State, 
reached an all-time high in the fiscal year just ended. 
Opposition to these legislative machinations and to 
the attacks of anti-union employers encouraged by 
such legislation has been expensive, but your officers 
are pleased to report that by close supervision, and 
with the aid of the three cents per member per month 
additional per capita tax, the liquid assets of the 
CIO have been increased during the fiscal year just 
ended rather than reduced as was the case in the previ- 
ous year. Meanwhile, for the first time, the CIO Or- 
ganizing Committee has been assured a dependable 
regular monthly income with which to carry on its 
very vital work of organizing the workers in the South. 
We are therefore continuing to progress toward the 
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accomplishment of our goal: To organize the unorgan- 
ized, to defend the CIO against all attacks, and to 
simultaneously improve its financial structure. 

There has been no change in the Bond Reserve, 
$455,000.00: composed of U. S. Treasury Bonds $450,- 
000.00; International Bank for Reconstruction and 
Development Bonds, $5,000.00. 


WORK OF STAFF, COMMITTEES 


The organization of the various CIO departments 
and committees has maintained its high level of qual- 
ity. during the past year. Your President is gratified 
by the loyal devotion to duty and the splendid service 
rendered by the staff of CIO. 

During the past year, there have been no changes 
among the heads of these departments. I would like 
to express my deep satisfaction and gratitude to them 
and their staffs: 

The Organization Department, headed by. Allan S. 
Haywood. 

The Legislative Department, headed by Nathan 
Cowan. 

The Legal Department, headed by Arthur J. Gold- 
berg. 

The Research and Education Department, headed 
by Stanley Ruttenberg. 

The Industrial Union Council Department, headed 
by John Brophy. 

The International Affairs Department, headed by 
Michael Ross. 

The Publicity Department, headed by Allan L. Swim. 

The Accounting Department, headed by Leo F. 
Tearney. 

In addition, I wish to express my very great appreci- 
ation for the activities of the standing CIO committees: 

The Political Action Committee, of which Jack Kroll 
is director. 

The Committee to Abolish Discrimination of which 
Secretary-Treasurer James B. Carey is the chairman 
and George L-P Weaver is director. 

The Committee on Housing, headed by Vice Presi- 
dent Walter Reuther and directed by Leo Goodman. 

The Social Security Committee, whose chairman 
was the late, beloved Van A. Bittner. 

The Health, Safety and Welfare Committee, headed 
by Secretary-Treasurer James B. Carey. 

The Full Employment Committee, whose adminis- 
trative chairman is Vice President Emil Rieve. 

The Committee on Latin-American Affairs, headed 
by President Jacob Potofsky of the Amalgamated 
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Clothing Workers of America and directed by Dr. 
Ernst Schwartz. 

The Community Services Committee of which Irving 
Abramson is chairman and Leo Perlis is director. 

The Regional Development and Natural Resources 
Committee, of which John Brophy is chairman. 

The Reports submitted by the various departments 
and committees to your President are printed on the 
following pages. 


Respectfully submitted, 


President 
October 14, 1949 











DEPARTMENTS 











ORGANIZATION DEPARTMENT 


The proudest accomplishment of CIO this year was 
the final establishment within our family of an inter- 
national union having as its jurisdiction in excess of 
half a milion telephone workers. This union, the 
Communications Workers of America, chartered in 
July of this year, already represents appreciably more 
than 300,000 of these workers. 

As early as 1946 Vice-President and Director of 
Organization Allan S. Haywood had envisioned the 
possibility of such an achievement. He established 
contacts among the existing workers’ organizations 
in the industry and by June, 1947, sufficient adherents 
to the CIO had been developed to warrant the crea- 
tion of the Telephone Workers Organizing Committee. 
I appointed Vice-President Haywood as chairman of 
this committee. 

When, in 1947 in Boston, telephone workers for the 
first time were delegates to a CIO convention, they rep- 
resented some 51,000 employees of the industry. Our 
convention last year was advised that the TWOC had 
added another 25,000 members to its rolls and that 
negotiations were in progress with the largest inde- 
pendent group, the CWA, to effect affiliation with the 
CIO and amalgamation with the TWOC. 

In May, the Communications Workers of America 
announced that its membership, by a greater than 
2-1 majority, had voted in a referendum to affiliate 
with CIO and to amalgamate with the telephone 
unions already in CIO. The CWA represented over 
200,000 telephone workers. 

The American Telephone & Telegraph Company— 
and its Bell System operating, manufacturing and 
distributing companies—resisted this unification of 
their employees with every means at their disposal. 
Recognition was withdrawn from virtually every union 
involved in the creation of this new CIO international 
union. The disputes created by the arbitrary uni- 
lateral action of the world’s largest monopoly were 
settled in three ways: presentation of new member- 
ship cards, NLRB elections, and NLRB litigation. 

All of the card-signing campaigns were successful. 
In litigation, the NLRB ruled that existing contracts 
constituted a bar to the holding of elections and that 
affiliation with the CIO did not affect valid subsisting 
collective bargaining agreements. The first election, in 
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New Jersey, resulting in an 8,892 to 1,612 vote for 
the CIO. The largest election, encompassing nine 
southern states including Kentucky, produced a vote 
of 26,216 to 4,264 for CIO. As of today the Union 
is secure in the contracts it holds and is extending its 
membership far beyond the former confines of both 
CWA and TWOC. 


Phone Merger in June 


CWA and TWOC met separately in Chicago in 
June. Each convention adopted the amalgamation 
program of the organization and both groups merged 
into a unified convention of telephone workers. 

I want to personally thank Vice-President Haywood, 
his regional directors and staff for their wonderful 
work in this effort, and I want to personally thank 
the officers of TWOC and CWA for their acceptance 
of the faith of affiliation with CIO and their coopera- 
tion in bringing it about. Tribute must be paid to the 
CIO national unions that contributed of their finances 
and personnel when it was requested to aid in the 
prosecution of this drive. 

To President Beirne and his associates in the CWA, 
we extend a hearty welcome. This organization can 
be one of the most powerful in CIO. Its potenti- 
alities extend into every city, town and hamlet in 
America. Its influence can be of tremendous benefit to 
every worker in America. 

The organization of the rest of the telephone work- 
ers must and will be completed. Vice President Hay- 
wood, the officers of CWA, and CWA Director of 
Organization Moran, have already laid plans for cam- 
paigns in the remaining unorganized areas. 

Considering the whole aspect of our situation, we 
are bitterly aware that the attacks upon organized 
labor have continued this year. Our victory in the 
1948 elections failed to bring about repeal of the 
Taft-Hartley Law. We must look to intensified or- 
ganizing activities and multiplied successes to complete 
the victory. Organizing the unorganized is our most 
essential task. To defeat the enemies of labor and 
place in office those whose broad policies will aid the 
extension of true equality of opportunity and industrial 
democracy to all citizens, we must first create the 
political soil of a vast army of workers organized 
into our unions. 


Many Gains Recorded 


Progress in this direction is indicated in the fol- 
lowing general collective bargaining election results: 
from July 1, 1948 to August 31, 1949, CIO unions 
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initiated 2,153 union authorization elections. Of 
these, 2,102 were won. Of 1,850 representation elec- 
tions conducted by the NLRB 1,017 were won by CIO 
unions. 

The National Mediation Board from September 23, 
1948 to September 27, 1949 conducted 25 elections in 
which CIO unions participated. Of these the CIO 
rolled up 20 victories covering 4,109 employees. 

The Organization Department now has 36 regional 
directors, 5 sub-regional directors, 68 field representa- 
tives and 6 national representatives directly assigned 
to the work of the CIO. In addition 42 field repre- 
sentatives are paid by the CIO and assigned to various 
affiliated unions. Ten officers of affiliated organiza- 
tions are paid wholly or in part by the CIO. 

We now have 40 international and national unions, 
and 206 local industrial unions affiliated with the CIO. 
During the period since the 1948 convention, two na- 
tional unions were chartered by ClIO—The Communi- 
cations Workers of America, and the United Optical 
and Instrument Workers of America. Concurrent 
with the issuing of these charters, the organizing 
committee charters for those two fields were with- 
drawn. 

In this same period, 37 new local industrial unions 
were chartered by CIO. Twenty local industrial unions 
were transferred from direct CIO affiliation to affilia- 
tion with the various international unions. Twenty- 
nine local industrial union charters were cancelled. 

In line with its responsibilities of effectuating na- 
tional policy in industrial union councils where in- 
ternal problems exist, the Organization Department 
participated in several situations. The establishment 
of unity in the Cleveland Council, which was reported 
at the last convention, was completed early in 1949 
with the harmonious election and installation of 
officers who are in full accord with CIO policy. 

Upon charges being made against the Los Angeles 
Council, Director of Organization Haywood proceeded 
to Los Angeles and met with all interested parties. 
He brought about a mutually acceptable agreement. 
This agreement obligated the CIO to assume admin- 
istration of the Council until an election could be held. 
This was done, the election was completed and the 
Council today is in compliance with National CIO 
policy. 

The CIO Executive Board, during its convention 
meetings in Portland, moved to take the action re- 
quired to have the Greater New York Industrial Union 
Council conform with National CIO policy. Director 
Haywood worked closely with Administrator Louis 
Hollender during the transition period of the New 
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York Council. He had the honor and pleasure of in- 
stalling its new officers, after it had brought its 
policies into line with the action and mandates of 
the CIO Convention and the Executive Board. 

In January of this year the Newark (N. J.), In- 
dustrial Union Council was reorganized as a result 
of the refusal of its officers to comply with National 
CIO policy. In addition, jurisdictional disputes be- 
tween this and the Hudson County, N. J., Council, 
which were referred to the Organization Department 
by Director Brophy of the Industrial Union Council 
Department, were straightened out. This, coupled 
with refusal to abide by National CIO policy, necessi- 
tated the reorganization of the Hudson County In- 
dustrial Union Council as well. In May of this year 
the Nassau-Suffolk Industrial Union Council in New 
York was reorganized for the same reason. Staff 
personnel of the Organization Department performed 
the duties pursuant to these reorganizations. 


Unions Report Achievements 


AUTO: During the period October 1, 1948, through 
August, 1949, the United Automobile, Aircraft, Agri- 
cultural Implement Workers of America won 102 
NLRB elections involving approximately 40,000 work- 
ers. There are 1,025 active Local Unions now char- 
tered. The UAW now has approximately 2,800 plants 
under contract. 

TEXTILE: The Textile Workers Union of America 
successfully organized 74 additional plants employing 
8,000 workers during the year ending August 31, 1949. 
Thirteen of these mills employ 1,200 workers in Can- 
ada. 

A total of 157 plants signed their first contract with 
the union during this period; the number of workers 
covered by these agreements exceeds 10,000. 

TWUA is actively participating in the Southern 
Drive and has assigned 44 staff members to the drive 
in addition to its regular contributions. 

CLOTHING: The Amalgamated Clothing Workers 
of America is actively engaged in a nation-wide union 
label campaign to insure the purchase of union made 
clothing with the union label in it, in every section of 
the land. 

It has been active in the successful drive for the 
75-cent-an-hour federal minimum wage, which should 
help maintain the wage and living standards estab- 
lished by collective bargaining agreements. 

It continues its active participation in organization 
of the South and has had considerable success in or- 
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ganizing some of the important non-union plants in 
that area. 

The Amalgamated’s comprehensive system of social 
insurance established in 1942 has increased its social 
security reserves to over $60,000,000, from which its 
members draw health, life, accident, maternity, hos- 
pitalization, surgical and old age benefits. Since 
February, 1944, cash benefits of $12,185,962 have been 
paid out to Amalgamated members. 

The Amalgamated expects to complete within a 
short time two $1,000,000 health centers for Amalga- 
mated members in New York and Philadelphia. Others 
are under consideration in other cities. 

During 1948, the Amalgamated completed additional 
cooperative housing units in Greater New York, hailed 
as the lowest cost private housing in the country. 
When the project is completed, it will house 2,500 
families and will represent a total cost of about $35,- 
000,000. 

In the same year, it donated a $250,000 clothing 
factory to the people of Italy, at Carrara, to help its 
Italian fellow workers rehabilitate themselves. This 
plant is now in operation. 

The Hillman Foundation expended funds from the 
$1,000,000 raised for scholarships, prizes and awards 
in the realm of enlightened labor-management rela- 
tions, civil liberties and other fields in which the late 
Sidney Hillman was active. 

SHIPBUILDING: During the period from Septem- 
ber, 1948 to September, 1949, the Industrial Union of 
Marine and Shipbuilding Workers of America par- 
ticipated in 13 collective bargaining elections, of which 
11 were won. The union also participated in and 
won 17 union shop elections. Relative membership 
in all ship yards under contract has been increased 
and all attempted raids have been successfully re- 
pelled. 

WOODWORKERS: The International Woodworkers 
of America has chartered 22 new local unions since 
November 1948. The greatest progress was in the 
south, where 12 new locals were chartered. Four 
new locals were established in Canada. 

Reactionary employers, taking advantage of the 
Taft-Hartley Law, attempted in some instances to 
force inferior conditions and wage cuts upon portions 
of the membership. These encroachments were met 
with strikes, which ranged from the deep South 
through to the West Coast. Although a few of these 
strikes are still going on, all of the others have been 
victoriously concluded. 

STORES: The conditions which existed in the Re- 
tail, Wholesale and Department Store Union follow- 
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ing the last convention, and which necessitated re- 
assignment of a portion of its jurisdiction and self- 
imposed internal reorganization, have in less than a 
year been alleviated. The union has liquidated its 
indebtedness and has attained financial stability and 
a surplus. 

Secession of locals has been brought to an end and 
many of the groups which had disassociated them- 
selves are now making overtures for re-affiliation. 

The widely-scattered locals of the international are 
being serviced efficiently and organizational drives 
are in progress. 

OPTICAL: The United Optical and Instrument 
Workers of America became an International Union 
on April 1, 1949. Strengthened by the added prestige 
of this charter, the union has shown an increase in 
per capita tax payments and has made organizational 
gains. 

A broad program of organizational work in Minne- 
sota, Illinois, Wisconsin, Maryland, the District of 
Columbia and the New England states is in progress. 

PLAYTHINGS: The Playthings, Jewelry and Novel- 
ty Workers International Union, despite recession and 
unemployment in the industry and competition from 
foreign producers, has continued to win increases in 
contract renewals and to raise the work standards of 
its membership. The union has also won significant 
elections and many unorganized workers have been 
brought the advantages of collective bargaining. The 
union has plans for a vigorous organization drive dur- 
ing the coming months. 

GAS, COKE: The United Gas, Coke and Chemical 
Workers of America, since the last CIO convention, 
has won 35 elections covering 6,067 employees. Cases 
pending before the NLRB involve an additional 10,- 
000 members. The organizing efforts of this union 
are being constantly expanded. 

BARBERS: New Locals in Gary and Fort Wayne, 
Ind., Lowell, Mass., Chester, Pa. and Portland, Oreg., 
have been organized during the past year by the 
Barbers and Beauty Culturists Union of America. 
This union now has 39 local unions in 16 states. 

BREWERY: The International Union of United 
Brewery, Flour, Cereal, Soft Drink and Distillery 
Workers is making consistent progress. 

LITHOGRAPHERS: The Amalgamated Lithograph- 
ers of America has 75 locals in the United States, 
Canada and Hawaii, encompassing 25,000 members. 
Within the last two years, locals have been chartered 
in Michigan, Florida, Alabama, Indiana, Utah and 
Canada. 
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COMMUNICATIONS: The American Communica- 
tions Asociation has renewed its contracts with the 
Western Union Telegraph Company and with RCA 
Communications, gaining improvements. In the broad- 
cast section of the industry, gains have accrued to the 
membership as a result of contract negotiations. 


FUR AND LEATHER: The overwhelming majority 
of the membership of the International Fur and 
Leather Workers Union has obtained wage increases, 
ranging from 5 to 12 cents an hour. Negotiations and 
strikes for increases are still going on in a number of 
locations. 

Other improvements in contracts obtained during 
the past year included: bringing practically all locals 
up to 6 or more paid holidays; improved vacation 
system; improved health and life insurance systems. 
The fur division locals have pension funds. 


FURNITURE: An intensive organizing drive is 
being carried on by the United Furniture Workers of 
America with a number of important elections already 
won in Benton, Ark. and Baltimore, Md. 

Contracts with most of the employers of the in- 
dustry have been successfully renewed, with improved 
conditions for the membership. 


COOKS AND STEWARDS: The National Union of 
Marine Cooks and Stewards has organized five new 
steamship companies on the West Coast since the last 
convention. With the assistance of the Organization 
Department, whose participation in negotiations was 
requested by the MCS, contracts were obtained with 
the Pacific Maritime Association which embraces all 
major ship owners on the Pacific Coast. In addition, 
MCS has contracts with 17 other shipping companies 
not in the Association. 


SHOE: 3,000 new members have been brought into 
the United Shoe Workers of America as a result of 
victories in 20 NLRB elections. The organization is 
troubled with runaway shops but is keeping its staff 
of organizers consistently on their trail and is show- 
ing excellent results. 


OIL: The Oil Workers International Union during 
the past year has extended its activities into Canada, 
establishing 11 local unions with more than 1,000 
members there with an immediate potential of 10,000 
additional members. 

Forty NLRB elections have been won covering 
3,500 people. In California, a combination of bitter 
employer attacks and unscrupulous use of the Taft- 
Hartley Law, caused the union to lose approximately 
6,000 members. 
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ENGINEERS: A steady drop in employment due to 
the severe curtailment of American flag shipping has 
resulted in the loss of 3,843 members for the National 
Marine Engineers Beneficial Association. 

RUBBER: The United Rubber Workers of America 
has won 19 NLRB elections during the fiscal year, as 
well as having made notable progress in organizing the 
unorganized in plants where Local Unions were al- 
ready established. Outstanding achievements during 
this past year were the organization of U. S. Rubber 
Company plant in Chicago; certain units of the Good- 
year plants in Akron, which were contested bitterly 
with the AFL; and very definite inroads in the South, 
notably the Manhattan Coil Corporation in Atlanta, 
Georgia. 

RADIO: The American Radio Association has signed 
contracts with 120 companies on East, West, and Gulf 
Coasts covering freighter, tanker, collier and passen- 
ger ships. These contracts have provided for wage and 
overtime increases and major improvements in work- 
ing conditions for ship radio officers. The main task 
of the ARA in the coming months will be the protec- 
tion of the union’s hiring hall, which has been under 
attack by the shipowners and the NLRB as being 
illegal. Appeals have been taken to the Supreme Court 
and contracts are subject to termination should the 
court decision be unfavorable. 

During the past year ARA defeated the IBEW- 
AFL and ROU-AFL in attempted raids on ARA’s West 
Coast organization and contracts. 

ARA’s first Convention in February, 1949, completely 
supported National CIO policy. To implement it’s 
trade union program and support of CIO policy, ARA 
supplies all ships at sea with a weekly press service. 
These broadcasts are beamed around the world on 
five short-wave frequencies and are made available 
to ship’s crews. ARA in airlines has signed contracts 
providing major gains in wages and working condi- 
tions for communications workers in nine lines. 

STEEL: The United Steelworkers of America has 
about a million members in 2,200 locals. There are 
2,053 collective bargaining agreements in effect, cover- 
ing the employees of 1,670 companies. Check-off pro- 
visions are contained in 1,858 of these agreements. 
375 agreements contain social insurance, health and 
welfare provisions. Guaranteed wage clauses have 
been won in 11 contracts. 

Faced by a strike in the industry at the time of the 
writing of this report, the USA-CIO had conducted an 
intensive drive to achieve 100% membership in basic 
steel plants, with a resultant substantial increase in 
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membership. 4,500,000 pieces of literature were dis- 
tributed at local union meetings, plant gates and to 
various civic bodies to acquaint the members and the 
public with the policies of the USA-CIO. 


TRANSPORT SERVICE: The United Transport 
Service Employees has made considerable progress 
since the last convention. Within the railroad field, 
UTSE has two major campaigns in progress: the 
train porters of the Atlantic Coast Line Railroad, and 
dining car waiters of the Seaboard Airline Railroad. 
In the latter case, the Mediation Board has a petition 
before it, and UTSE is awaiting the assignment of a 
mediator. In the first case, they are still pressing for 
the required number of authorization cards. 


In other fields in the southeast, the union was peti- 
tioned by several groups of employees for charter and 
representation. They won elections in three plants 
numbering 500 people and have three other elections 
pending involving approximately 1,500 people. The 
UTSE has taken over representation of 15 other plants 
in the area with consent understandings involving 
approximately 800 people. The organization has ne- 
gotiated new agreements and these groups have been 
stabilized in amalgamated locals. The southeast area 
offers a wealth of potential membership in the many 
small unorganized plants. UTSE anticipates good 
results throughout this area. 


ELECTRICAL: The United Electrical, Radio and 
Machine Workers of America, at the end of the fiscal 
year, was the bargaining agent for 1,369 plants cover- 
ing more than 555,000 wage and salary workers in the 
industry. Of these, 105,000 are unemployed. This 
figure compares with 42,000 unemployed as of last 
year. 


During this period 61,102 workers have joined the 
UE. Forty new plants have been organized, UE has 
won recognition in 128 companies as bargaining agent 
since Taft-Hartley was enacted. UE membership has 
been kept high in the plants by consolidation of or- 
ganization of the union despite the Taft-Hartley 
attacks on the closed and union shop and on the 
check-off. 


FISHERMEN: Continued organizing by the Inter- 
national Fishermen & Allied Workers of America has 
more than made up losses due to a number of eco- 
nomic factors, and membership this year is equal to 
last year. In some areas the industry has been par- 
tially or entirely closed during the last fishing season, 
causing severe unemployment. Foreign markets have 
been lost and an increase in the importation of fish 
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and fish products has added to the unemployment 
problem. 

This union urges that serious consideration be given 
to these problems which face its membership and that 
steps be taken for their protection. 

Three new locals were chartered by the union during 
the past year. 


PACKING: During the 12-month period preceding 
UPWA’s 1949 convention, the United Packinghouse 
Workers of America won 49 NLRB representation elec- 
tions covering over 22,000 workers. Many of these 
were defensive in character, since the Amalgamated 
Meat Cutters, AFL, various “independent” unions, and 
in some cases companies themselves have challenged 
their continued right as collective bargaining agent. 


A wave of raiding attacks was launched against 
UPWA immediately after the conclusion of the 10- 
week national strike in early 1948. It is significant to 
observe that not a single one of the 23 raids against 
major UPWA plants resulted in a loss for the CIO 
Packinghouse Workers. In fact, UPWA rolled up a 
grand total of 13,975 votes to a combined total of 3,993 
for all its opponents, including the ‘no union” vote. 
UPWA may properly look upon this series of clections 
as a tremendous and well deserved expression of con- 
fidence on the part of the Packinghouse Workers. 

UTILITY: In the interim period since the last con- 
vention, the Utility Workers Union of America has 
participated in and won 18 NLRB elections. In addi- 
tion 106 locals petitioned and won union shop elections. 

These victories at the polls have added considerable 
numbers of new members to the Union and have re- 
sulted in more union shop agreements today than ever 
before in the history of the industry. 

STONE: The United Stone and Allied Products 
Workers of America has chartered 19 new branches 
during the past year. They have participated in 16 
NLRB elections which have been won. 

In contract negotiations, wage increases have ranged 
from 5 to 13% cents. Vacation plans have been im- 
proved. In some contracts, paid holidays were nego- 
tiated for the first time, and in others, the number of 
paid holidays has been increased. Through contract 
negotiations, 64.3% of the membership has the security 
of group insurance covering life, accident and sick- 
ness, hospitalization, surgical and medical. 

Fourteen union shop elections have been held and 
won. USAPWA has been able to expand organiza- 
tional activities during the past year and its field staff 
has been increased. 
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PAPER: The United Paperworkers of America has 
chartered 12 new locals since the last Convention. 
Organizing campaigns are being continued in Ohio, 
Michigan, Pennsylvania, New York, New England and 
the South. Despite growing opposition from manage- 
ment, the Union has been successful in gaining im- 
provements in wages and working conditions in most 
bargaining sessions in the past year. 

OFFICE WORKERS: The United Office and Pro- 
fessional Workers of America, in the past year, has 
won the first national contract covering all insurance 
agents in a major insurance company in the John Han- 
cock Mutual Life Insurance Company and has won 
significant election victories in the Metropolitan Life 
Insurance Company. 

Following a set-back in an NLRB election the union 
has launched a program of reorganization of employees 
of the Prudential Insurance Company. New organiza- 
tional activities are being conducted among white 
collar workers in selected industries and areas. 

GOVERNMENT WORKERS: This union has con- 
tinued to function in its usual manner during the last 
year. 

In the Panama Canal Zone, where the majority of 
the labor working for the United States Government 
belongs to the UPW, the union is continuing its cam- 
paign to eliminate practices of discrimination and seg- 
regation which exist there and is seeking passage of 
legislation to improve minimum wages and _ pension 
plans and housing. 

GLASS: The Federation of Glass, Ceramic, and Silica 
Sand Workers reports approximately 6,000 new mem- 
bers in 21 new locals in the past year. This has been 
one of the most successful years in organizing for the 
Glass Workers. 

MINE, MILL: In its report, the International Union 
of Mine, Mill & Smelter Workers reported no gains and 
a number of setbacks, which it sought to attribute to 
“raiding.” 

MARITIME: The National Maritime Union, since its 
1947 convention, has signed agreements with 23 
freighter companies operating 46 vessels on the deep 
sea. In the tanker field, agreements have been signed 
with 17 new companies operating 32 vessels. One new 
company was brought under agreement on the Great 
Lakes, one on the rivers; and one harbor company was 
brought back under contract after its attempt to have 
the Union decertified was defeated. Most of these new 
agreements were won during the last 12 months. 

NEWSPAPER: During the year, the American 
Newspaper Guild won bargaining rights for 2,800 
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newspaper workers either in NLRB elections or by 
voluntary recognition. Included was an election on 
the Associated Press covering 1,500 eligibles, which 
was won by a vote of 1,166 to 212. The Guild’s first 
contract in Canada was negotiated with the Toronto 
Star, largest newspaper in the Dominion. 

More than two-thirds of the Guild membership has 
won salary increases in 1949 negotiations, with a total 
annual payroll gain of $3,776,861. The average weekly 
pay increase was $5.26. 


TRANSPORTATION: Since December, 1948, the 
Transport Workers Union has achieved substantial 
economic and social gains for its members in surface 
transportation, airlines and utilities. Early this year 
in Philadelphia, the TWU conducted a ten-day strike 
against the country’s largest privately-owned transit 
system, winning an 8 cent hourly wage increase as 
well as major contractual improvements for 11,000 
workers. 

TWU chartered 8 new locals; renewed 20 contracts 
containing wage increases of from 4 to 25 cents an 
hour affecting 23,000 workers; established and im- 
proved pension plans; negotiated two “million dollar 
wage boosts” for the employees of Pan-American World 
Airways and American Airlines, thereby establishing 
the highest wage rates and best working conditions 
in the airline industry. 

Among the collective bargaining elections won by 
TWU, we consider the election involving 1,200 transit 
workers in Houston, Texas, and 200 bus workers in 
Tampa, Florida, a valuable contribution to CIO’s 
Southern Organizing Campaign. 

For the first time in the history of the City of New 
York, a voluntary check-off of dues was established 
for city employees. These workers are employed by 
the Board of Transportation, and Local 100-TWU 
membership on the city-operated transit lines increased 
in the past year from 11,000 to 26,000. Despite the 
open shop, TWU membership on these roads continues 
to grow. 

Today, every major transit line in New York City 
is organized under the banner of TWU-CIO. Local 
100 is the largest and strongest local of municipal 
workers in CIO. 

* * * 


The organizing staff has devoted much time and 
energy in cooperating with the CIO Legislative De- 
partment. Vice-President Haywood has in every in- 
stance complied with the requests of Director Cowan 
for Regional Directors and selected staff members to 
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spend time in Washington and elsewhere visiting with 
Congressmen and other legislators, to express the 
wishes of their constituents for favorable labor and 
social legislation. 

The Organization Department likewise granted every 
cooperation to our late and beloved Brother Van A. 
Bittner. The same teamwork will exist with Southern 
Drive Director Baldanzi. The States of Arkansas, 
Louisiana, Mississippi and Florida have been trans- 
ferred from the Southern Drive to the jurisdiction of 
the Organization Department. Organization efforts in 
these states will be continued and intensified by the 
same personnel and in cooperation with our affiliated 
unions. 


SOUTHERN ORGANIZING CAMPAIGN 


Since last we met, death has taken from us the 
man who, from its inception in 1946 until his un- 
timely passing in July of this year, had guided our 
Southern organizing campaign. Van A, Bittner symbo- 
lized the determination of the entire CIO to organize 
the South in order that the Southern worker might 
enjoy all the rights and privileges to which he is en- 
titled and which are possible only through his union. 

Brother Bittner, whose passing was an irreplace- 
able loss, laid a splendid groundwork upon which we 
who remain will build and go forward, re-dedicating 
ourselves to the great task still confronting us, cer- 
tain that attainment of the goal which animated 
Brother Bittner is the finest monument we shall be 
able to erect to his memory. 

With Brother Bittner’s passing, it was necessary 
to select a successor. George Baldanzi, executive vice- 
president of the Textile Workers Union of America, 
succeeded Brother Bittner as national director, and 
John Riffe, international representative of the United 
Steelworkers of America, has been named assistant 
director of the Southern organizing campaign. 

Based upon the solid foundation already laid, we 
are now able to enter upon the second phase of our 
Southern drive. 

When CIO initiated its Southern drive, its first task 
was to acquaint the workers of the South with the 
program and objectives of the CIO. It was clear from 
the beginning that the task of organizing the South 
would not be easy, that the obstacles in our path 
would be numerous, that the opposition would be 
stubborn and at times violent. But it was also clear 
that organization of the South was essential, that the 
South had to be organized in order to maintain a 
healthy national economy. 
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It is almost axiomatic that the success, or failure, 
of the Southern drive contains implications that ex- 
tend far beyond the establishment of legal certifica- 
tion for purposes of collective bargaining. Important 
though the attainment of such legal status be, the 
primary task we face is to help create a cohesive 
group that will function as an economic and social 
force working toward the achievement of trade union 
objectives. 

The CIO Organizing Committee has been in the 
field for the past three and a half years. A great 
many things have been learned in that time, and on 
the whole we have the right to say that the conduct 
of the drive, and the drive itself, have been handled 
as efficiently as possible, giving due consideration to 
all circumstances. 


No Easy Formula 


On the basis of our experience over the past three 
and a half years, it is clear that the Southern drive 
must, from now on, be based upon a new approach 
and on new techniques aimed at greater concentra- 
tion and greater intensification. 

Every organizing campaign must be planned in the 
minutest detail. A thorough analysis of the problems 
of organization must inevitably lead to the conclusion 
that there is no one single formula for success, but 
that each particular situation has its special and 
specific demands. 

Unionization of the South is a difficult task, but it 
is not insuperable. If we try to understand the total 
influence and impact of the complex of social and 
economic forces upon the attitudes and behavior of 
unorganized workers, if we are equipped with the 
proper approach and training as social engineers, we 
can win our trade union objectives. 

This, in necessarily brief outline, is an indication of 
some of the intra-organizational aspects of the South- 
ern drive. 

With respect to extra-organizational aspects of the 
drive, it would be folly to minimize the effect of the 
Taft-Hartley Act on the drive. Our experience in the 
South underscores most emphatically the need for out- 
right and total repeal of the Act. 

Reactionary Southern employers, working with 
other reactionary elements in the South, have com- 
bined to prevent either the establishment or the ex- 
tension of the trade union movement. The Taft-Hart- 
ley Act is currently serving as one of management’s 
most potent weapons in the prevention of the orderly 
organization of Southern workers. 
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Effects of Taft-Hartley 


An atmosphere of open and active hostility, ac- 
companied by company-inspired intimidation, coercion 
and violence, strongly reminiscent of the pre-Wagner 
Act era, has re-established itself. The Taft-Hartley 
Act has stimulated open, violent resistance to peace- 
ful, legal union activities. 


Even in plants where elections have been won, 
many employers greeted passage of the Act by re- 
doubling their anti-union activities. For the first time 
in the history of some of our unions, elections have 
been lost even after a majority of the workers in- 
volved had signed up with the union. And failure of 
the present Congress to repeal the Act has emboldened 
many employers to double and re-double their anti- 
union activities. 


In such an atmosphere, and for certain historical 
and traditional reasons, it is clear that organization 
of the South will not be easy. But organization of 
the South must be regarded not as a short-time ac- 
tivity, but as a long-range project. The CIO is finding 
its way into the lives of the workers of the South, 
and, in a way it probably does not intend, manage- 
ment itself is helping us. 


With the post-war re-establishment of a competitive 
economy, many employers are attempting to effect 
layoffs, wage cuts, stretchouts, and increased work 
assignments; and these attempts are helping to arouse 
Southern workers to the realization that there is no 
lasting security for them outside a union. 


Despite the acknowledged difficulties, the future 
of the Southern organizing campaign is bright. Our 
success should increase in direct relation to the in- 
creasing numbers of Southern workers whom we are 
able to acquaint with the program and objectives of 
CIO. We are adequately equipped with trained per- 
sonnel able to cope with any situation that may arise. 


Now, more than ever before, it is imperative that 
CIO continue its active campaign in the South, not 
only in order to bring the benefits of collective bar- 
gaining to the millions of Southern workers who are 
not yet organized, but also in order that we may add 
to our total strength to the end that we may better 
advance the program and achieve the objectives of 
CIO, economically and legislatively. 


CIO Organizing Committee: Allan S. Haywood, Chairman; David 
McDonald, Secretary; George Baldanzi, Director; James B. Carey; 
Jacob Potofsky; Charles Lanning (deceased); Albert J. Fitzgerald; 
Pietro Lucchi; Walter P. Reuther; Emil Rieve. 
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LEGISLATIVE DEPARTMENT 


As a result of the 1948 elections we had every rea- 
son to believe that the 81st Congress would speedily 
enact into law the Fair Deal Program for which the 
people had voted. This belief was bulwarked by Pres- 
ident Truman’s State of the Union message to Con- 
gress in January in which he specifically asked, item 
by item, enactment of legislation to carry out the 
platform on which his Administration and the majority 
of the members of the Houses of Congress had cam- 
paigned. 

That this program has only partially been carried 
out is due to the vicious bi-partisan coalition of Dixie- 
crats and reactionary northern Republicans. Dis- 
regarding the expressed will of the people, they have 
run the gamut of legislative delaying tactics to stymie 
the enactment into law of the Fair Deal Program. 

Led by Senator Taft, they have dragged out com- 
mittee hearings on vital pieces of legislation by endless 
repetitious questions; in floor debate, they have given 
long, drawn-out speeches, often completely irrelevant 
to the subjects under discussion; they have used the 
filibuster. All these things have been calculated to 
prevent passage of the Fair Deal Program. Taking 
cognizance of the strategy of the obstructionist coali- 
tion, your President on May 31 addressed a letter to 
the Democratic leadership of the Senate and House 
of Representatives emphatically urging that the Senate 
and House continue in session until a substantial por- 
tion of the Fair Deal Program had been enacted into 
law. Credit must be given to the Senate and House 
leadership for their insistence on continuing legisla- 
tive activity despite the clamor by some Senators and 
House members for early adjournment, 


Improvement Over 80th Congress 


Despite the tremendous obstacles under which it 
has had to operate, the 81st Congress constitutes an 
improvement over the 80th Congress which pre- 
ceded it. 

In the 80th Congress the interests of labor and the 
people generally were in constant jeopardy from un- 
principled and shortsighted attacks by reactionary 
forces. In the 81st Congress, our problem has been 
less the defeat of repressive legislation and more the 
mobilization of votes to write into law the positive 
legislative program of labor and the Fair Deal. 

In the 80th Congress, reaction held labor’s back to 
the wall; in the 81st Congress, the people’s counter- 
offensive for necessary legislation is under way. 
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A comparison of the 81st Congress with its prede- 
cessor also indicates a vast improvement in the caliber 
of the men and women who represent the people of 
this country. Both among the liberal veterans on 
Capitol Hill and the influx of first-term Congressmen 
and Senators, there is to be found a heartening under- 
standing and sympathy for labor’s aims and aspira- 
tions. It can easily be said that labor has more 
friends in the 81st Congress than in any recent ses- 
sion. They deserve the esteem of working men and 
women for their valiant, if not completely successful, 
efforts in behalf of the people. 


Senator Wagner Retires 

No legislative report for 1949 would be complete 
without reference to the resignation from the Senate 
of Robert Wagner, the father of so many important 
pieces of great legislation. Senator Wagner resigned 
from the Senate in July because of ill health. He will 
be sorely missed in Washington. Senator Wagner 
was one of the great legislators of the 20th Century. 
A close collaborator with the late Franklin Delano 
Roosevelt, he was the author of not only the National 
Labor Relations Act which bore his name, but of other 
pioneering statutes in the field of housing, social secur- 
ity, health, banking and foreign relations. Senator 
Wagner’s long record of service was always stead- 
fastly devoted to improving the people’s welfare. We 
lament his absence from the Senate of the United 
States. 


Effective Cooperation 

During the 81st Congress, the Legislative Depart- 
ment worked in close and effective cooperation with 
other sections of CIO National Headquarters and with 
the affiliates of CIO generally. The Department, 
under the supervision of Nathan Cowan, and aided by 
Assistant Director William Lavelle, increased its ef- 
forts to present an accurate and constant picture of 
Washington legislative developments to CIO national 
unions and councils throughout the country. This 
was done through the medium of the newly estab- 
lished CIO Legis-Letter, through frequent correspond- 
ence pertaining to the various issues as they arose, 
and through close cooperation with the legislative rep- 
resentatives of CIO national unions. 

This developing liaison was highly effective in bring- 
ing to Washington qualified and responsible union 
spokesmen from various key districts during the in- 
tense campaign to repeal the Taft-Hartley Act and to 
pass other important pieces of legislation. In addition, 
many Senators and Congressmen have indicated to the 
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Department that their communications from local 
union officers and members are large in volume and 
that the arguments are most capably presented. 

The efforts of CIO to win passage of favorable leg- 
islation rest essentially on the people back home. 
The small number of union legislative representatives 
—although they work hard and earnestly—cannot be 
expected to compete with the hordes of corporation 
lobbyists who now function in Washington. (Recent 
surveys indicate that the “all-powerful labor lobby,” 
about which so many newspapers like to talk, spent 
little more than 2% of all the lobbying expenditures 
in Washington during the first half of 1949.) 

It is clear in 1949 and future years, as it has been 
for many: past years, that labor in America will win 
adoption of its program only through the interest and 
the activity of its members scattered throughout the 
cities and towns in America. The degree to which 
labor engages in successful political action and in de- 
veloping greater support for its program will deter- 
mine, in the last analysis, whether our program is 
pigeonholed in Congress or enacted into law for the 
improvement of the people’s welfare. 

Your President reiterates at this time what he said 
on July 1, 1949 in a letter addressed to all CIO mem- 
bers through the medium of The CIO News: 


“In the present situation there can be only 
one answer—the full exercise by the people of 
their democratic rights at the polls in Novem- 
ber, 1950. 

“Therefore I issue this call for political 
action now. 

“TI call upon each member of the CIO to 
register now so that he can be a’ qualified 
voter. 

“T call upon each member of the CIO to 
contribute his dollar now to our political 
action committees. 

“T call upon each member of the CIO now 
to intensify his support of our political action 
program. 

“Apparently the people’s victory in 1948 
was not decisive enough. We can and we will 
win in November, 1950, by that overwhelming 
majority that will remove the obstructionists 
and will insure the complete enactment of the 
people’s program.” 


Taft-Hartley Repeal 


One of the most important legislative functions has 
been the continuing campaign to repeal the Taft- 
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Hartley Act. The mandate of the people—expressed 
in the 1948 elections through the retirement from 
office of many Congressmen and Senators who had 
voted for the anti-labor law in 1947—was clear: to 
repeal this vicious legislation and re-enact the princi- 
ples of the Wagner Labor Relations Act. 

The people’s mandate was thwarted in the House, 
and it was thwarted in the Senate by a Dixiecrat- 
Republican coalition. The Taft-Hartley Act remains 
on the statute books, 

The legislative history of the Taft-Hartley repeal 
campaign is long and complex. The CIO, in its orig- 
inal call for action early this year, urged Congress to 
accept the so-called “two-package” procedure under 
which, first, the Wagner Act would be immediately 
re-enacted as a substitute for the repealed Taft-- 
Hartley Act; and second, appropriate amendments 
could receive separate and deliberate consideration. 
The advantage of the “two-package” approach was 
that it would clear the boards of Taft-Hartley, flatly 
and absolutely, and pave the way for passage of new 
labor legislation unencumbered by the union-baiting 
provisions of the Taft-Hartley law. 

Liberal Congressmen and Senators supported this 
proposal set forth by the CIO, but in the face of 
heavy opposition from the Dixiecrat-Republican coali- 
tion, they eventually determined that a “‘one-package”’ 
bill—containing both Taft-Hartley repeal and re-enact- 
ment of the Wagner Act with amendments in keeping 
with the President’s various State of the Union mes- 
sages—offered the most feasible chance of passage. 
The one-package bill came to be known as the Thomas- 
Lesinski bill (S. 249; H. R. 2032). It won the approval 
of both the Senate and the House Labor Committees. 


CIO’s Position 


From the time of its introduction, CIO gave vigor- 
ous, energetic support to passage of the Thomas- 
Lesinski bill. We opposed all crippling amendments 
to the bill. We staunchly resisted every effort made 
to include in the bill the use of injunctions in labor 
disputes. The position of CIO with respect to the 
Thomas-Lesinski bill was re-emphasized by the Exec- 
utive Board at its meeting held in May. At that time, 
in a Resolution on Repeal of the Taft-Hartley Act, the 
Executive Board declared: 


“(1) We reiterate our firm support for the 
Thomas-Lesinski bill. 

“(2) We believe that this bill can and should 
be passed without crippling amendments. We 
believe that the use of injunctions is neither 
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effective as a means of bringing about labor- 
Management peace nor sound as an instru- 
ment of public policy in a democratic society. 
In stating our position on the Thomas-Lesinski 
bill, which we continue to support, the CIO is 
not maintaining an unrealistic attitude of 
utopian perfectionism. We are mindful that 
in the legislative process there is room for 
alteration in any bill—particularly one deal- 
ing with so complex a problem as labor rela- 
tions. But we stand solidly against any 
changes which would impose the use of in- 
junction—to break strikes—against which 
there can be no disagreement among men and 
women who seek to develop stability and ac- 
cord in labor-management relations or which 
would impinge on other basic principles. 

“(3) We demand that the Congress of the 
United States move ahead, in line with the 
clear desires of the people, to repeal the Taft- 
Hartley Act. We look forward to final votes 
on this issue in the Senate and in the House. 
We call upon Congress to enact the Thomas- 
Lesinski bill. 

“(4) Ample time remains at this session of 
Congress for decisive action to repeal the 
Taft-Hartley Act. When the people of this 
country voted against the record of the 80th 
Congress, they called for action in 1949. 

“It is unthinkable that this Congress will 
adjourn or recess without repealing this re- 
pudiated law.” 


Active Campaign 


Mobilization of our entire membership in the cam- 
paign to repeal the Taft-Hartley law began early in 
the legislative session. In addition to previous com- 
munications addressed to CIO unions and councils by 
the Director of the Legislative Department, your 
President on March 8 sent to all CIO international 
unions, councils, and regional directors a Taft-Hartley 
Repeal field program. The program follows: 


“1. Every organization and every member 
of the organization, together with his family 
and friends, should direct a personal letter or 
postcard to his Senators urgently insisting on 
speedy passage of the Thomas Bill, S. 249, 
without further amendments. 

“2. At the same time similar communica- 
tions should be directed to Congressmen call- 
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ing for quick passage by the House of the 
Lesinski bill, H. R. 2032, without further 
amendments. 

“3. Each Council and Local Union should 
adopt at the earliest possible moment a Reso- 
lution calling for prompt action by Congress 
on the Thomas and Lesinski bills. Such Res- 
olutions should not only be sent to the appro- 
priate Senators and Congressmen but should 
be given the widest possible publicity in the 
local public press and labor press. 

“4. Organize delegations to call upon Sena- 
tors and Congressmen at home for a full pres- 
entation of our viewpoint on this vital legis- 
lation. 

“5. Call upon liberal organizations in the 
community to join in this all-out effort for 
repeal of Taft-Hartley. They, too, should be 
asked to adopt resolutions and have their 
members write to Senators and Congressmen 
urging speedy action on repeal. 

“6. Make every possible effort to have City 
Councils and State Legislatures adopt resolu- 
tions calling for immediate repeal of Taft- 
Hartley. 

“7, Contact public officials, clergymen, 
teachers, political leaders, liberal professional 
people, and small businessmen in the com- 
munitty to solicit their support in this cam- 
paign. In addition to personal letters which 
they may send to Senators and Congressmen, 
many of them are in an excellent position to 
issue public statements calling for repeal of 
Taft-Hartley. 

“8. Letters should be sent by our members 
to the local newspapers for inclusion in the 
“Letters to the Editor’ column. This is a 
most excellent medium for getting our view- 
point out to the public. 

“9, Councils and Local Unions which spon- 
sor radio programs should devote considerable 
time to the need for repeal of Taft-Hartley. 

“10. Sponsor city-wide mass meetings call- 
ing for repeal of Taft-Hartley. Wherever 
possible such rallies might well be jointly 
sponsored by CIO, AFL, Railroad, and other 
unions in the community.” 


The response to these and similar communications 
was a clear indication that CIO members are well 
aware of the dangers that exist under the Taft- 
Hartley law. 
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All CIO affiliates were urged by your President to 
seek meetings with Senators and Representatives 
during the Congressional Easter recess to press for 
repeal of the Taft-Hartley law and faster legislative 
action on the Fair Deal program. We asked that 
these meetings be the first order of business for all 
CIO organizations during the period of the Congres- 
sional recess. Unions and Councils acted promptly 
and wholeheartedly to contact their Senators and 
Congressmen. These hometown meetings, which were 
carried on throughout the country, are known to 
have profoundly affected the thinking of many legis- 
lators who had not previously recognized the depth 
and urgency of our members’ belief that Taft-Hartley 
must go. 


T-H Repeal in Congress 


Before the Thomas-Lesinski repeal bill reached the 
floor of the House late in April, Representative John 
Wood (D., Ga.) had introduced a bill to be offered as 
a substitute for the Thomas-Lesinski bill. The Wood 
Bill contained not only the major elements of Taft- 
Hartley but other provisions going even further to 
repress labor. This bill, obviously prepared by cor- 
poration lawyers and lobbyists, was quickly endorsed 
by Dixiecrats and most conservative northern Repub- 
licans. 

The Wood Bill was emphatically denounced by CIO 
as worse than the Taft-Hartley Act. On April 11, 
through the medium of the press, your President called 
upon the members of Congress to repudiate and reject 
decisively the foul concoction known as the Wood bill. 
Again on April 25, in a letter addressed to the Speaker 
of the House of Representatives, we reiterated CIO’s 
intense opposition to the Wood bill and called for 
passage of the Thomas-Lesinski bill without crippling 
amendments. A copy of this letter, together with an 
attached comparison between the Wood bill and the 
Taft-Hartley law, was dispatched to every member of 
the House. 

On April 26 in a nation-wide broadcast to the Amer- 
ican people your President castigated the high-pressure 
publicity campaign of industrial interests to keep 
Taft-Hartley on the statute books, exposed the Wood 
bill as more repressive than the Taft-Hartley Act it- 
self, and once again called upon the members of Con- 
gress to pass the Thomas-Lesinski bill without crip- 
pling amendments. 

In an attempt to stave off passage of the Wood bill, 
Representative Hugo Sims (D., S. C.) at the last mo- 
ment also offered a substitute bill. CIO opposed the 
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injunctive provisions of the Sims bill, and throughout 
the legislative battle in the House continued to press 
for passage of the Thomas-Lesinski bill without crip- 
pling amendments. 

The Sims bill was defeated in the House by a vote 
of 211-183. Late that same afternoon of May 3 the 
Dixie-GOP coalition mustered sufficient strength to 
substitute the Wood bill for the Thomas-Lesinski bill 
by a vote of 217-203. By sheer hard work on the 
part of labor representatives and liberal members of 
the House, enough votes were changed overnight to 
get the House on May 4 to reconsider its action with 
respect to the Wood bill and by a close 212-209 vote 
recommit the bill to the House Labor Committee, The 
Committee to date has not taken further action on 
Taft-Hartley repeal legislation. 


The Senate’s Record 


When the Thomas-Lesinski bill came before the 
Senate early in June, your President immediately ad- 
dressed to all Senators a telegram re-affirming CIO’s 
full support of that bill without crippling amendments 
and re-emphasizing our unalterable opposition to any 
provision for injunctions. 

Much the same sort of crippling attack on the 
Thomas-Lesinski bill was conducted in the Senate, 
under the direct leadership of Senator Robert Taft 
(R., Ohio), When the Thomas-Lesinski bill reached 
the floor, Taft—talking crisply about recognizing the 
need for changes in the Taft-Hartley law—offered 
a series of 28 amendments to the Thomas-Lesinski bill. 
The overwhelming majority of these amendments of- 
fered no improvement in the one-sided Taft-Hartley 
law, and many would have strengthened it as a weapon 
for employers to use against unions and their members. 

At that point, a number of liberal Senators of both 
parties, led by Senators Humphrey, Morse, Douglas, 
Hill and Aiken, proposed a series of compromise 
amendments to the Thomas bill, in a move designed 
to counter the Taft crippling amendments. By. a voice 
vote the Senate approved of four of these suggestions, 
but a fifth—giving the President the right to seize 
struck plants in situations deemed to constitute a na- 
tional emergency, with the Government keeping profits 
made during the seizure—was defeated 55-27. 

The most crucial vote came on a proposal by Sena- 
tor Lucas (D., Ill.) to remove the anti-labor injunction 
provision from Senator Taft’s bill, leaving the Presi- 
dent with the right to seize plants when national 
health or safety was imperilled. That proposal was 
defeated by a narrow 46-44 margin. A change in one 
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vote would have produced a tie, and it is reasonable 
to assume that the Vice-President would have voted 
in favor of the amendment offered by the Democratic 
leader in the Senate. Such a victory for the Admin- 
istration forces might have had a crucial effect on 
many “on-the-fence” Senators, and it is not impossible 
to believe it might easily have led to defeat of the Taft 
amendments in toto in the Senate, and to repeal of 
Taft-Hartley during the 1949 session. 

Instead, the Dixiecrat-Republican coalition, encour- 
aged by its victory, went ahead to carry out its com- 
plete program. The coalition passed, by 50-40, the 
Taft national emergency proposal; defeated, 53-41, an 
effort by Senator Baldwin (R., Conn.) to give the fed- 
eral law precedence over reactionary state laws cov- 
ering union security; passed, by 49-44, the remaining 
package of Taft amendments; and on June 30, by a 
51-42 vote, the Senate voted for the entire Taft ‘“repeal”’ 
bill, loaded down as it was with crippling provisions 
that would reinstitute Taft-Hartley under another 
name. 

The Taft-Hartley law still remains on the statute 
books. CIO will continue to work unceasingly for the 
removal of this cancerous growth from our body poli- 
tic. We are heartened by the greatly increased 
strength in Congress of the pro-labor vote. We are 
grateful to the friends of labor who worked long and 
valiantly in both branches of Congress to carry out 
their pledge to repeal Taft-Hartley. It is not at all 
improbable that their strength will be enhanced in 
1950—either before or after the federal elections. The 
foes of Taft-Hartley in Congress have soared in num- 
ber since the law was passed in 1947; their ranks 
will continue to grow. 

In carrying on the struggle for Taft-Hartley repeal, 
the Legislative Department frequently called for the 
help of our affiliated organizations. National unions, 
state and city councils, sent scores of their most able 
representatives and spokesmen to Washington for con- 
ferences with Senators and Congressmen. These union- 
ists were well-informed, they mastered the complex- 
ities of the legislative situation, and they made an 
excellent and effective impression on large numbers 
of legislators. 

Our unions and our members are also to be compli- 
mented for their refusal to be sidetracked into mean- 
ingless demonstrations, or into support of legislative 
adventures which could only cause grave harm to the 
sincere efforts of labor’s friends to repeal the Taft- 
Hartley law. Irresponsible calls for general strikes 
—which emanated both from within and without the 
labor movement—were given the complete lack of 
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attention they deserved. Efforts to divert the support 
of labor and labor-minded Congressmen away from 
the Thomas-Lesinski bill were similarly and fortu- 
nately unsuccessful. 

Meanwhile, members of the Senate and House have 
made a record which—unless positive action to repeal 
Taft-Hartley occurs at the next session of the 81st 
Congress—will clearly show to the American people 
at the November 1950 elections precisely how their 
legislators acted on the great mandate of the 1948 
elections. 


Wage-Hour Improvements 


At the time of this writing, the final outcome on 
legislation to improve the Wage-Hour Act is not 
known. The House has passed the Lucas bill increasing 
the minimum wage from 40 cents to 75 cents an hour 
but at the same time removing from coverage over 
a million workers now under the protective provisions 
of the Wage-Hour Act. The Senate has passed a bill 
which likewise increases the minimum wage to 75 
cents an hour, strengthens the child labor section, au- 
thorizes the Secretary of Labor to sue on behalf of 
employees for unpaid wages due under the Act, re- 
moves approximately 200,000 workers from coverage, 
but does not have the wholesale ripper provisions of 
the Lucas bill. When the Senate and House Confer- 
ence Committee meets Senate members will be in 
a good position to hold out against the House bill 
because many of the ripper provisions of that bill 
were decisively defeated in the Senate. 

Early in the session the House Labor Committee 
took under consideration the Lesinski bill which raised 
the basic wage to 75 cents an hour, with provisions for 
further adjustment up to $1 an hour on the recom- 
mendation of industry committees on which labor 
would be represented. Other improving features of 
the bill included the extension of coverage of the Fair 
Labor Standards Act to approximately five million 
additional workers. CIO spokesmen testifying before 
the House Labor Committee presented voluminous 
testimony in support of the need for the increased 
minimum wage and extended coverage provisions of 
the Lesinski bill. They endorsed the bill whole- 
heartedly. 

The bill reported out by the House Labor Commit- 
tee, after a terrific fight within the Committee, pro- 
vided for a 75 cent minimum wage and extended cov- 
erage to approximately two million additional workers. 
While the Committee bill did not go as far as had 
been hoped for, it nevertheless represented substantial 
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progress in improvement of the Wage-Hour Act. In 
giving support to the Committee bill, CIO made it 
clear that we would vigorously oppose all crippling 
amendments and that we reserved the right to offer 
strengthening amendments when the bill came on the 
House floor. 

However, the Committee bill was pigeonholed in the 
House Rules Committee and never came before the 
House for action. Instead, a revised bill (H. R. 5856) 
eliminating many of the features of the earlier meas- 
ure was finally brought before the House in August. 
This bill, sponsored by Chairman Lesinski of the 
House Labor Committee, increased the minimum wage 
to 75 cents an hour and extended coverage to several 
hundred thousand additional workers. 

When this modest bill reached the House floor we 
witnessed the infamous Republican-Dixiecrat coalition 
again prepared to thwart the expressed will of the 
people and to sabotage another phase of the Fair 
Deal program. 

The reactionary clique in this case used H. R. 5894, 
introduced by Rep. Wingate Lucas (D., Tex.) as a 
substitute for the Lesinski bill. The Lucas measure 
provided for the elimination of over a million workers 
from wage-hour coverage. It was written with the 
interest of sweatshop employers in mind, to weaken 
beyond all reason both the coverage and enforcement 
sections of the present law. This Dixiecrat legisla- 
tive proposal further provided for establishment of 
only a 65 cent minimum wage, with the additional pro- 
vision that the minimum would range up and down in 
relation to the cost-of-living index. This weird bill 
was vigorously criticized not only by labor and the 
Administration but by many fair-minded employers 
who saw in it a beckoning invitation to sweatshoppers 
and exploiters. 

When the Lucas bill reached the floor of the House, 
one improvement was made: the flexible 65 cent min- 
imum was changed to a flat 75 cent base. But the 
other weakening sections of the substitute were adopt- 
ed, by a vote of 225-181, and the bill was finally 
adopted by 361-35. 

In the Senate, Administration supporters had offered 
a bill substantially similar to the original Lesinski 
bill in the House. However, as the bill was finally 
presented by the Senate Labor and Public Welfare 
Committee for Senate action on August 29, provision 
was made for an increase in the minimum wage to 
75 cents an hour but no provisions for extended cov- 
erage were contained in the bill. 

An attempt by Senator Ellender (D., La.) to amend 
the bill to provide for a 65 cent minimum wage tied 
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to the cost-of-living index was defeated by a vote of 
51-27. Senator Holland (D., Fla.) was successful in 
having an amendment adopted which broadens the 
description of exempt retail employees. The amend- 
ment removes approximately 200,000 workers from 
coverage. Other major ripper provisions of the Lucas 
bill passed by the House were defeated. The essential 
features of the bill finally passed by the Senate by 
voice vote have already been stated. 

It is estimated that the establishment of a 75 cent 
minimum wage would mean raises for about 1,130,000 
persons. Labor’s struggle for a $1 an hour minimum 
and for substantial improvements in coverage and 
enforcement of the Wage-Hour Act must continue. 
Until these goals are achieved, our nation faces the 
constant threat of unfair competition from low-wage 
employers exploiting unorganized workers. 


Walsh-Healey Act 


The Walsh-Healey Act was passed in the middle 
1930’s; it provides that employers working on govern- 
ment contracts must maintain wage standards com- 
parable to the prevailing rates in each industry, as set 
forth by the Secretary of Labor. During the past 
year the Secretary has laudably ordered upward ad- 
justments in these standards to bring them into line 
with present wage practices. Thus, the prevailing 
rate for the steel industry was raised, by order of the 
Secretary of Labor, from the pre-war hourly wage of 
62 cents to about $1.23, the present minimum in the 
industry as established in agreements negotiated by 
the United Steelworkers of America. Petitions from 
a number of unions in other industries are now in the 
Secretary’s hands for similar modernization of Walsh- 
Healey rates, and favorable action will help maintain 
high wage standards in the face of possible chiseling 
competition arising out of severe recession conditions. 

These actions under the Walsh-Healey Act have 
led some employer groups to agitate quietly for the 
repeal of this noteworthy law, and some conservative 
members of Congress are known to look with favor 
on such a move. As yet there has been no overt move 
in this direction, but unions are cautioned that a 
spirited defense of the Walsh-Healey Act may be nec- 
essary if big business decides to launch an all-out cam- 
paign for its repeal. 


Social Security 
The drastic need for improvement of the entire 
Social Security System has long been obvious. The 
House Ways and Means Committee held extensive 
hearings early in the year at which spokesmen for the 
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CIO and other branches of organized labor, as well 
as of many citizen groups, urged sweeping revisions 
and improvements in the social security system. The 
social security system has been almost unchanged 
since it was established in 1936, except for the passage 
of weakening amendments contained in the Gearhart 
bill adopted by the 80th Congress. 

The CIO, in its appearance before the Ways and 
Means Committee, called for the doubling of old age 
benefits, averaging between $25 and $38 a month, 
which under present price conditions have lost almost 
all meaning as a device to provide even minimum liv- 
ing standards for retired workers and their families. 
The CIO also called for extension of social security 
coverage to an additional 20 million people, and the 
adoption of a genuine protection system that would 
provide not only for pensions but for adequate unem- 
ployment compensation, disability payments of a sub- 
stantial nature, and national health insurance. 

H. R. 6000, the bill finally passed by the House by 
an overwhelming vote in early October, is less ade- 
quate than the proposals made by CIO but does make 
substantial improvements in the Social Security Pro- 
gram. In view of current emergency conditions, it 
should be passed as quickly as possible with the under- 
standing that other needed reforms will be adopted in 
the near future. 

The new sociai security bill calls for average in- 
creases of about 70% in present benefit payments. 
Persons who retire in the future would have their 
benefits determined by a new formula which would 
practically double the average benefits payable today. 
H. R. 6000 would, in addition, extend coverage to 
about 11 million persons now outside the social se- 
curity system, and would have the effect of repealing 
the weakening Gearhart bill passed in 1948. 

The bill laudably provides benefits for persons suf- 
fering from permanent total disability. This is the 
first time that any form of disability insurance has 
been included in the social security program. It 
likewise provides over a quarter billion dollars annu- 
ally in additional Federal aid for public assistance to 
the aged, the blind, the disabled, dependent children, 
public medical institutions and similar services. 

The CIO has called for immediate enactment of 
H. R. 6000. We will press most vigorously for its 
speediest possible adoption. Such action must be 
quickly followed by other measures to strengthen every 
aspect of social security. 

(A more detailed discussion of social secur- 
ity problems will be found in the report of the 
Committee on Social Security.) 
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Health Insurance 


Bills to establish a national health insurance pro- 
gram were introduced early in the session (S. 1679; 
H. R. 4312), but have made little progress, 

CIO spokesmen appeared at hearings in both the 
Senate and House to recommend prompt action, but 
no bill as yet has been reported out. Meanwhile, the 
American Medical Association, together with a number 
of industrial groups, has launched an expensive and 
widespread propaganda campaign against health in- 
surance, on the false grounds that it contemplates 
the “socialization” of medicine. 

The legislation supported by the CIO calls for cre- 
ation of a government fund, collected like social 
security, which would pay for doctors’ bills, hospital 
and surgical costs, and research expenditures; it would 
at the same time, allow complete freedom of choice 
to both doctors and patients. 

Senator Taft and other members of Congress have 
offered health bills which are in no way an adequate 
substitute for genuine health insurance. The Taft bill, 
and some of the others, would set up not an insurance 
program but a charity scheme under which workers 
would be forced to take an obnoxious means test and 
pauper’s oath in order to qualify for benefits. These 
make-shift arrangements are obviously neither in our 
democratic tradition nor do they conform remotely to 
the needs of our people for adequate medical care. 

The leadership of the 81st Congress must decide 
that it will work determinedly for passage of the health 
insurance program in the coming year; in doing so, it 
will have the strong support of the CIO and scores 
of other organizations which seek improved and inex- 
pensive medical care for the American people. 


Housing 


There is considerable satisfaction to be derived from 
passage of the Public Housing Act in July. This new 
law sets up a program to construct 810,000 low rent 
dwelling units during the next six years, as well as 
providing improved housing programs for rural areas, 
establishing funds for research on better housing 
methods, and authorizing an extensive slum clearance 
program. 

The CIO, through its Committe on Housing, took 
an active and vigorous part in helping push the hous- 
ing bill past the tremendous obstacles set up by the 
powerful real estate lobby in Washington. Passage of 
the bill represents the culmination of a campaign of 
many years’ duration to bring the power and technical 
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efficiency of the federal government into the field of 
low-cost housing, a field in which private interests 
have conceded they are unable to function with any 
degree of effectiveness. Enactment of the program 
means a redoubled effort to destroy the blight of 
slums in almost every American city, and to make 
available decent, low-cost housing for the first time 
to hundreds of thousands of low-income families. It 
is to be hoped that this program will move ahead 
rapidly, and that it will be continued in the future. 

The CIO and other groups interested in promoting 
low-cost housing should be on guard against possible 
“raids” on the government’s program by private real 
estate interests. The public housing section was ap- 
proved in the House by a vote of only 209-204. The 
narrowness of that margin indicates that the real 
estate lobby may try to strike at the heart of the 
housing program in the hope of attracting a few more 
votes to their side. 

After passing the Public Housing Act, Congress has 
given some consideration to a ‘middle income” hous- 
ing program under which most CIO members would 
be affected. The CIO has given every possible support 
and encouragement to this bill, aimed at reducing the 
shelter costs of families in the $2,500-$4,500 annual 
income brackets. The bill provides for government 
financial aid, in the form of long-term, low-interest 
loans to various organizations, including veterans 
groups and mutual aid cooperatives, to finance housing 
projects. 

Unfortunately, the House, in acting on this bill in 
August, severely limited the effectiveness of the con- 
templated program by removing the provisions for 
loans to veterans and cooperative associations. It is 
firmly to be hoped that the Senate, when it considers 
this program, will keep the provisions stricken from 
the bill by the House. If the Senate does not so act, 
the bill will represent little but a form of subsidy to 
private mortgage and finance companies, and will fail 
in its essential purpose. 


Rent Control 


Extension of the rent control law for another 15 
months was voted just a few days before the old law 
was due to expire on March 31. The new statute con- 
tained a number of improvements over its predeces- 
sor—notably in the elimination of provisions for “vol- 
untary” 15% rent increases and subsequent decontrol 
of rental property, and improved control over rents 
in “company housing.” 

On the other hand, the new law—which was criti- 
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cized by the real estate lobby for being too severe— 
also contained several essential weaknesses which 
have severely impaired its effective protection of ten- 
ant families. 

Through the operation of these weakening provisions 
—among them the interpretation of “fair net oper- 
ating income” for landlords—rents have continued to 
increase at a steady rate. This fact, together with 
widespread decontrolling of sizable housing areas and 
the low appropriation voted by Congress in August, 
has threatened constant rises in the cost of living for 
millions of tenants. It is to be hoped that the rent 
control law will be extended by Congress in 1950, and 
that loopholes in the law and flabby enforcement 
activities will be tightened in the months ahead. 


(More complete discussion of housing and 
rent control problems will be found in the 
section of the report dealing -with the activ- 
ities of the Committee on Housing.) 


Civil Rights 


The failure to date of the 81st Congress to pass 
any section of the civil rights program on which the 
platform of both parties voiced solemn promises of 
action, constitutes a reprehensible dis-service to the 
nation. It is essential that the CIO, together with 
other labor organizations and citizen groups, work 
unceasingly to force the enactment of the splendid 
program enunciated by the President’s Committee on 
Civil Rights. 

Nowhere has the cynical alliance of conservative 
northern Republicans and southern Democrats pro- 
duced greater stultification of the demands of the 
people than in this crucial matter of strengthening our 
national civil liberties and of voting needed additional 
protection for the rights of minorities. And it should 
be noted that despite their proclaimed love for civil 
rights legislation, most of the Republicans in Congress 
have played hand in hand with spokesmen of the 
polltax states in letting the situation ride without 
legislative action. 

The measure of the Republicans’ lack of zeal for civil 
rights legislation was demonstrated during the crucial 
effort to revise the Senate rules on filibustering. Such 
revision is an absolute prerequisite to passage of any 
appreciable portion of the civil rights program. Yet 
the Republicans, knowing that fact, worked closely 
with the Dixiecrats to hamstring any effective change 
in the rules. Rarely has there been demonstrated in 
American politics such utter disregard for principle 
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or promises as was exhibited by the Republican ma- 
jority in that effort. 

The CIO took a firm stand in favor of the bi-partisan 
resolution proposed by Sen. Myers (D., Pa.) and Sen. 
Morse (R., Oreg.) to permit limitation of debate in 
the Senate by a majority vote of the Senators. But the 
Senate Rules Committee, under the pressure of Re- 
publican and Dixiecrat members, brought out a pro- 
posal that debate be closed only by a two-thirds vote. 

Dixicrats, embarked on an all-or-nothing policy, 
filibustered against this compromise for 15 days. The 
issue came to a head when liberal Democrats filed 
a petition to end the debate. Vice-President Barkley, 
over-ruling a 1948 decision by Sen. Vandenberg (R., 
Mich.), decided that a limit-debate vote on a “motion 
to consider” was clearly in order under the Senate’s 
existing rules; but the Dixiecrats maintained that 
under those rules debate on a “motion to consider” a 
bill, as differentiated from debate on the bill itself, 
could not be limited. On those grounds, they challenged 
Vice-President Barkley’s ruling, with the intent of 
continuing indefinitely a filibuster against the move 
to end future filibusters. 

If the Barkley ruling had been upheld, that filibuster 
would have been ended, and the way would have been 
cleared for major, if not complete, improvement of 
the Senate debating rules. But Vice-President Bark- 
ley’s interpretation was voted down, principally 
through the opposition of Republicans. Most of them 
—including a majority of the important Senate GOP 
policy committee—joined with the Dixiecrats to over- 
throw the Barkley ruling. Thus faced with endless 
filibustering, the Senate consented to minor and prob- 
ably ineffective changes in the rules. 

With the success of the Dixiecrat-Republican de- 
fense of the old rules, civil liberties legislation in the 
81st Congress was all but completely bottled up: 

1. The anti-polltax bill (H.R. 3199) is the only civil 
rights measure to have been acted upon at all; it was 
passed in the House by a 273-116 margin, for the 
fifth time in recent years. But no action has taken 
place in the Senate. 

2. The anti-lynching bill has been approved by com- 
mittees of both Senate and House, but has not come 
up for either debate or vote. 

3. The bill to eliminate job discrimination and estab- 
lish a Fair Employment Practices Commission has 
been approved by the House Labor Committee, but no 
floor action has resulted. The Senate Labor Com- 
mittee has forwarded the bill to the Senate without 
either approval or recommendation. 
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4. The Home Rule Bill for the District of Columbia 
was approved by a voice vote in the Senate, but no 
similar action has taken place as yet in the House. 

Thus the basic essentials of a necessary and work- 
able civil rights program have been seriously checked 
during the first part of the 8lst Congress. The CIO, 
in conjunction with like-minded organizations, must 
carry on the struggle to beat down the opposition of 
prejudice and intolerance and to win enactment of 
this program, 

While the civil rights program has not been suc- 
cessful, it is heartening to note that no bills calling 
for serious restriction of the established rights of 
our citizens have made serious headway in the present 
Congress. But one such proposal—the Mundt-Fergu- 
son Bill (S. 2311)—has already been approved by a 
subcommittee of the Senate Judiciary Committee; 
and it is known to have influential support. A similar 
bill was adopted by the House during the 80th Con- 
gress, but was never voted upon in the Senate, and 
it died when the 80th Congress adjourned. 

The CIO, at hearings conducted in both the 80th 
and 81st Congresses, has voiced bitter opposition to 
this bill, which, under the guise of curbing allegedly 
seditious activities, would in fact endanger the future 
existence of every type of labor and liberal organiza- 
tion. The Mundt-Ferguson bill is dangerously based 
on the philosophy of guilt by association, and its 
penalties—in the form of blacklisting or of more for- 
mal charges—would apply as much to thought as to 
actions. The CIO heartily agrees with the opinions 
of leading constitutional lawyers and experts in the 
field of free speech that the Mundt-Ferguson bill 
represents a highly dangerous limitation of the civil 
rights of American citizens. It should be opposed 
and defeated. 


Aid to Education 


The CIO has always supported a program of pro- 
viding federal aid to the nation’s schools, which are 
now faced by a financial crisis of such serious order 
as to endanger the opportunity for decent education. 
Our 1948 convention called for legislation ‘‘to provide 
adequate federal aid for education so that, together 
with appropriations by the various states, improved 
facilities on every level of the educational system, 
from nursery to university, shall be assured. . . .” 

In line with this convention mandate, representatives 
of the CIO have appeared at hearings of the Senate 
and House Labor Committees to stress the urgent 
need for federal grants to the nation’s school systems. 
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The CIO strongly supported S. 246, which was passed 
by the Senate, and a number of identical bills in- 
troduced in the House. The Senate measure provided 
that all states would receive a grant of at least $5 
for every young person between the ages of 5 and 17, 
with higher grants to the poorer states. While safe- 
guarding the equitable distribution of funds to Negro 
public schools in the south, the bill left the problem 
of aid to private schools up to the various states for 
decision on the basis of local problems and needs. 

It is unfortunate that the strong, and often bitter, 
discussion which arose in the House over the Barden 
bill—which flatly barred payments to private schools 
—has played into the hands of those Congressmen 
and those reactionary special interests which op- 
pose any federal aid to education. It is to be hoped 
that bitterness and unnecessary controversy can be 
averted in the future, and that a fair and sensible 
bill such as S. 246 can be speedily adopted by the 
Congress. 


Labor Extension Bill 


As in previous years, CIO gave strong support to 
the Labor Extension Service Bills (H.R. 1380, S. 
110) at hearings conducted by the Senate and House 
Labor Committees. The Senate Labor Committee has 
already reported out S. 110, and a House Labor sub- 
committee has referred the measure to the full Com- 
mittee for further action. Under these circumstances 
there is a definite opportunity to win enactment of 
this long-needed measure during the coming year. At 
the hearings, there was once again indicated the 
widespread support for this program not only in the 
labor movement itself but from influential community 
and educational groups. 

The bills would bring federal and state funds to 
those universities and colleges which establish ex- 
tension classes or on-campus courses in cooperation 
with labor unions. Like the agricultural extension 
program, it meets a definite and worth-while need in 
the field of adult education aimed at stronger democ- 
racy and improved citizenship. 


Valley Authorities & Public Power 


Significant and considerable improvements in the 
attitude of the 81st Congress over its predecessor 
were clearly to be noted in the field of public power. 

Both Senate and House approved funds for a steam 
generating plant to be constructed by the Tennessee 
Valley Authority as a necessary adjunct to TVA’s 
hydro-electric power system. This project, opposed 
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by the utility interests, had been defeated in the 
House in 1948. 

A second important test on public power arose 
over an effort to cut Department of Interior appropria- 
tions to provide government-owned lines to take elec- 
tric power away from government dams and hydro- 
electric stations in the west and south. Effect of such 
a move would have placed government power opera- 
tions under the control of private utilities distributing 
the electric power. Fortunately, this move was soundly 
defeated in the Senate. 

A number of bills, backed up by strong messages of 
support from President Truman, were introduced in 
both branches of Congress to establish valley authori- 
ties, along TVA lines, for both the Missouri and 
Columbia rivers. Hearings were held on the CVA 
proposals, at which private-power and other vested 
interests voiced opposition, but a large number of 
Congressmen and civic groups from the valley area, 
as well as labor and farm organizations, called for 
creation of a unified CVA. 

A number of resolutions calling for approval of the 
St. Lawrence Seaway and Power Project, worked out 
several years ago by U. S. and Canadian officials, has 
not yet been acted upon. 


Natural Gas Regulation 

A new version of the 80th Congress’ bill to further 
restrict the federal government’s few controls over 
the transportation of natural gas across state lines, 
and to impair federal control of rates charged to the 
consumers, was approved by the House. 

The bill would, if enacted into law, mean higher 
rates for household consumers in many cities, and 
millions of dollars of increased profits for gas utility 
companies. The CIO testified against the bill at hear- 
ings, as it did a year ago. Nevertheless, the bill 
(H.R. 1758) has been approved by the House and re- 
ported favorably by the Senate Interstate Commerce 
Committee. It should not be passed by the Senate 
if that body is interested in protecting consumers and 
our natural resources. 


Unemployment and Full Employment 


Although unemployment has been steadily growing, 
the 81st Congress has failed to act in any decisive 
way to halt the increase in joblessness, or to take 
steps to help bring about a return of full employment 
conditions. 

Early in the session, before the recession was fully 
under way, Congress showed little interest in the 
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President’s proposals for an anti-inflation program, 
which if enacted, might have helped to stabilize our 
economy. Spokesmen for the CIO had vigorously 
urged adoption of these measures, not only to the 81st 
Congress but to its predecessor. In addition, the 
President’s tax program, which in many respects 
coincided with recommendations made by the CIO 
during recent years, was ignored by the Congress. 

A 7-point program to cope with unemployment, now 
affecting about 4 million workers, was outlined to 
government officials in June. It would require passage 
of legislation (1) to increase and extend the dura- 
tion of unemployment compensation; (2) increase and 
extend the public assistance program; (3) give tax 
relief to low income families by increasing personal 
deductions for income taxes and remove wartime 
excise taxes still in effect; (4) develop a shelf of 
adequate public works projects and start programs 
immediately in hard-hit areas; (5) increase the mini- 
mum wage; (6) grant loans to new and small business; 
(7) provide transportation for workers to areas where 
jobs are most available. 

One step toward achievement of full employment 
was suggested in bills introduced in both branches of 
Congress by Senator Murray (D., Mont.) and a num- 
ber of other Senators and Congressmen (S. 281; H.R. 
5663). These proposals have as their goal the en- 
couragement of greater employment and _ stability 
through continued growth and expansion of industry. 
While the CIO recognized the proposals as a highly 
laudable effort to meet the great economic problems 
facing the country, it also expressed the belief that 
the original version of S. 281 was defective in a 
number of ways. It is quite possible that revision of 
this bill will be undertaken to make it a fully effective 
device for combating unemployment and economic 
insecurity. 

A definite move towards the planning of public 
works is contained in two bills (S. 2116; H.R. 5739) 
which provide federal aid to state and local govern- 
ments to finance the planning of such works projects 
The Senate and House have already passed bills 
authorizing $100 million for this purpose. While the 
objective of this proposal is worthy, it should be made 
clear to Congress that more far-reaching programs 
are necessary and should be speedily undertaken. 


Veterans Unemployment Benefits 


Congress failed to extend the GI “52-20” unem- 
ployment benefit program, which expired on July 25. 
Rep. Rankin (D., Miss.), chairman of the House Vet- 
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erans Affairs Committee, refused to bring the bill out 
of his committee, and an effort to force it out by 
petition was unsuccessful. In the Senate, a similar 
bill was approved by committee but was not acted 
upon. 

The decision not to extend this form of unemploy- 
ment compensation to veterans was particularly open 
to criticism, since General Omar Bradley, when he 
headed the Veterans Administration, had advised 
veterans that their entitlement to compensation was 
an asset which should be saved for such time as jobs 
became scarce. Yet the end of this program coincided 
directly with a tremendous increase in unemployment, 
which has affected many thousands of veterans. 


Anti-Monopoly Legislation 


A gaping loophole in the country’s anti-trust legis- 
lation would be closed through enactment of H.R. 
2734, which has already been approved by the House. 
This bill would prevent corporations from acquiring 
the assets of other firms where the result would be 
monopoly or restricted competition. It is to be hoped 
that the Senate will follow the House in passing this 
measure. 

Corporations have long used the legal device of ac- 
quiring assets of another firm as a means of getting 
around the Clayton anti-trust law of 1914. That 
statute prevents acquisition of capital stock of another 
corporation if monopoly conditions result, but makes 
no reference to achievement of the same monopolistic 
result through purchase of assets. As a result the 
Clayton Act has been substantially sidetracked and 
monopoly trends have multiplied. H.R. 2734, sponsored 
by Rep. Celler (D., N. Y.) will have an important 
effect in curbing this tendency to centralized control 
of industry. 

The House Committee investigation of monopoly, 
also sponsored by Rep. Celler, has launched a series 
of hearings which have produced important new ma- 
terial about monopoly conditions in this country. 
Further hearings are scheduled in 1950, and the report 
of the Celler Committee promises to be a notable 
document which should give guidance to Congress on 
anti-monopoly programs. The serious work of the 
Celler Committee is in direct contrast with the anti- 
labor sounding board hearings conducted in the Senate 
by Senator Robertson (D., Va.). These have done 
little more than provide a forum for the repetition of 
old and disproved charges against alleged “labor 
monopolies.” The Robertson hearings are part and 
parcel of the anti-union drive that has been conducted, 
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in greater or lesser degree, for many years on Capitol 
Hill. 


Strengthened Labor Department 


Strengthening of the U. S. Department of Labor, 
which the CIO had long advocated, was realized to 
some degree during the first session of the 81st Con- 
gress, although the Department still needs to acquire 
many functions now outside its jurisdiction. 

The most important move to improve government 
services for workers through the Labor Department 
was contained in the President’s Reorganization Plan 
No. 2, which went into effect August 20 after Congress 
approved it. This transferred the bureau handling un- 
employment compensation financing, as well as the 
U. S. Employment Service, from the Federal Security 
Agency into the Department. This brings together 
under one roof two vital functions and places them in 
the Department best equipped to integrate these func- 
tions with other activities relating to labor-manage- 
ment relations and employment problems. 

In addition, the Department’s budget was increased 
from the low levels imposed by the 80th Congress, 
although additional funds should be appropriated in 
the future to permit expansion of the services rendered 
by the Labor Department. 

The CIO supported both the strengthening of the 
Labor Department and passage of Reorganization Plan 
No. 1, which would have created a new Cabinet-status 
Department of Welfare to coordinate all the health, 
welfare and social service functions of the government. 
But Plan No. 1 was strongly attacked by the Ameri- 
can Medical Association—whch has been conducting 
a propaganda drive against health insurance and many 
other government health programs—and by Repub- 
lican leaders. Under the pressure of these campaigns, 
Congress vetoed Plan No. 1. 

It is to be hoped that in the future Congress will 
realize the wisdom of the President’s proposal and 
establish such a coordinating agency. 


European Recovery Plan 


The CIO, together with most other organizations 
in the country, has recognized that the basis for 
world peace and stability is the economic recovery of 
the European nations; and during this session of 
Congress the organization has worked steadfastly to 
insure the effectiveness of the Economic Cooperation 
Administration. 

The CIO testified forthrightly at hearings on the 
bill to authorize continuation of ECA expenditures, 
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and spoke out for appropriation of sufficient funds, 
without hampering restriction, to permit ECA to ful- 
fill its mission of assistance to the European economy. 
There are grounds for much satisfaction with the out- 
come of this legislative campaign. 

During the middle of the Congressional session, the 
ECA authorization was voted; and by the end of 
August substantial appropriations had been voted by 
both Houses of Congress. For the fiscal year 1950, 
as well as for the interim period between April and 
June of 1949, Congress voted approximately $4.6 
billion for the European Recovery Program. While 
somewhat less than originally requested, ECA officials 
have indicated that this amount is sufficient to meet 
ECA’s basic needs. 

It should also be noted that a series of hampering 
amendments were defeated. One of these, vigorously 
opposed by CIO, would have given the fascist Franco 
regime a $50 million grant, which the CIO described 
as an “exhibition of irresponsibility and a disregard 
of the history of the entire program.” Another 
crippling amendment, directed at the effort of British 
and other European labor governments to solve their 
own serious economic problems, would have barred 
funds to any country which decided to own and oper- 
ate its basic industries under government control. 
This proposal was correctly interpreted by a Congres- 
sional majority as a wanton effort to interfere with 
the government of democratic nations, and was 
swamped under an avalanche of votes. 


North Atlantic Pact 


The North Atlantic Pact was regarded by the CIO 
as a “necessary development” to supplement the 
European Recovery Program, and the treaty received 
full support from the CIO. Secretary-Treasurer Carey, 
appearing at the Senate hearings, urged endorsement 
of the Pact, and pointed out that the CIO would sup- 
port no program “which diverted money from re- 
construction to military purposes, and it is our under- 
standing that this Pact will not require any such di- 
version.” 

The Pact was overwhelmingly ratified by the Senate, 
as well as by the western European democracies, 
which see in that agreement a strong bulwark against 
Soviet infiltration and aggression. 


Reciprocal Trade Agreements 


As in years past, the CIO warmly supported Presi- 
dent Truman’s proposal for a three-year extension 
of the government’s right to negotiate reciprocal 
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trade agreements with other countries as a means of 
removing obstacles to free international commerce. 
The 80th Congress had voted only a 12-month ex- 
tension of the trade agreement authority, which was 
first undertaken by the late President Roosevelt and 
former Secretary of State Cordell Hull. 

The CIO recognizes fully that international eco- 
nomic stability is impossible without increasing trade 
among nations, and it regards the trade agreements 
program as a prerequisite for development of such a 
flow of commerce. CIO representatives testified at 
both Senate and House hearings on the trade author- 
ity. 

Extension of the reciprocal trade agreement power 
for three years was voted by the House early in the 
session and by the Senate in September. 


Displaced Persons 


Together with a number of liberal, church and civic 
groups, the CIO urged liberalization of the Displaced 
Persons Act voted by the 80th Congress. That law, 
as passed near the close of the 80th Congress, per- 
mitted the entry into the United States of only about 
200,000 war refugees. However, its provisions for 
eligibility, selection and qualifications constituted a 
serious and harassing form of discriminaton aganst 
many displaced persons on grounds of religion or na- 
tionality. 

The CIO extended full cooperation to the Citizens 
Committee for Displaced Persons in that organiza- 
tion’s earnest endeavor to achieve drastic improvements 
in the law. A bill approved by the House lifted the 
number of war refugees that this country will accept 
to over 300,000 and added a year to the two-year 
period in which they may enter the United States. 
In addition, the new bill removed the criticized dis- 
criminatory features of the present law. 

In the Senate, however, the chairman of the Judici- 
ary Committee—Sen. Pat McCarran (D., Nev.)—has 
exhibited a callous and cynical disregard for America’s 
obligation to the people of the world and to the 
humanitarian needs of the displaced persons them- 
selves. After refusing to call hearings on the bill 
until late in the session, Sen. McCarran made obvious 
his dislike for the displaced persons bill. A number 
of Senators from both parties who have filed a peti- 
tion to discharge the Judiciary Committee from fur- 
ther consideration of the bill—a move rarely taken 
in the Senate—are to be congratulated for their 
efforts to remove discriminatory and un-American 
provisions from the 1948 law. 
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Congressional Action on CIO 
Legislative Program 


At this writing, the Congress has acted as indicated 
below on the Legislative Program of CIO: 
CIO Legislative Program 
1. Repeal of the Taft-Hartley Act; re-enactment of 
Wagner Act. 
Congressional Action 
1. Unsuccessful. Senate passed bill with Taft crippling 
amendments. House passed Wood bill, as bad as 
T-H, but bill was recommitted to committee with- 
out further action. 


CIO Legislative Program 

2. Anti-inflation program. 
Congressional Action 

2. No action. 


CIO Legislative Program 

8. Passage of comprehensive housing bill. 

Congressional Action 

8. Passed. Major low-rent, slum-clearance measure 
became law. Bill to spur “middle income” housing 
passed by House but in diluted form. 


cro. Legislative Program az — 

4. Civil rights program—anti-polltax, FEPC, anti- 
lynching, non-segregation in armed services, Wash- 
ington home rule. 

Congressional Action 

4. Anti-polltax passed by House, not yet acted on in 
Senate. D. C. Home Rule bill passed by Senate; 
no action yet in House. FEPC and anti-lynching 
bills approved by committees, but no floor action 
yet in sight. 





CIO Legislative Program 

5. Improvement of the Wage-Hour Act. 

Congressional Action 

5. House passed Lucas bill, raising minimum from 
40 cents to 75 cents an hour, but removing from 
coverage over 1 million workers. Senate passed 
S. 653 raising minimum to 75 cents an hour. Final 
bill to be determined by joint Senate-House Con- 
ference Committee. 


CIO Legislative Program 
6. Improvement of social security system. 


Congressional Action 
6. House has approved H.R. 6000 to improve benefits, 
widen coverage by 11 million persons. 
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CIO Legislative Program 

_%. National health insurance program. 

Congressional Action 

7. Hearings held in Senate and House. No action 
likely this session. 


CIO Legislative Program 

8. Federal aid to education; and a labor education 
extension service program. 

Congressional Action 

8. Senate passed labor-approved aid to education bill. 
House Labor Committee in wrangle over bill; no 
action yet voted. Labor extension service bill ap- 
proved by Senate Labor Committee and referred 
by House Labor subcommittee to full committee 
for action. 


CIO Legislative Program 

9. Strengthening of Department of Labor. 

Congressional Action 

9. Won increase in appropriation. Also, U. S. Em- 
ployment Service & Unemployment Insurance Bu- 
reau transferred to Labor Department under ap- 
proved Reorganization Plan No. 2. 


CIO Legislative Program 

10. Adjustment of veterans’ benefits to meet higher 
living costs. 

Congressional Action 

10. No action. In addition, GI Bill’s unemployment 
benefit provisions died in July. 


CIO Legislative Program 

11. Support of TVA and other river valley and public 
power projects. 

Congressional Action 

11. Congress passed TVA steam plant project. Hear- 
ings have been held on Columbia River projects. 
Senate killed power-trust efforts to bottle up 
U. S.-owned hydro-electric projects in south and 
west. 


CIO Legislative Program 

12. A farm program geared to a full economy. 
Congressional Action 

12. No action yet. 


CIO Legislative Program 

18. Extension of power to negotiate reciprocal trade 
agreements. 

Congressional Action 


18. Passed by both House and Senate. 
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CIO Legislative Program 

14. Adequate funds for European Recovery Program. 

Congressional Action 

14, Authorization bill passed. Appropriations bill cur- 
rently before joint Senate-House conference com- 
mittee. 


CIO Legislative Program 

15. Improvement of Displaced Persons Act, to remove 
discrimination and increase entry quotas. 

Congressional Action 

15. Passed by House. Bottled for months in Senate 
Judiciary Committee, but may come up for debate 
soon. 


CIO Legislative Program 
16. Removal of oleomargarine tax. 
Congressional Action 


16. Passed by House, pigeonholed in Senate. 


CIO Legislative Program 

17. Improved tax structure. 
Congressional Action 

17. No action. 


LEGAL DEPARTMENT 


Since the last convention there have been several 
changes in the personnel of the Department, which is 
headed by General Counsel Arthur J. Goldberg. Thom- 
as E. Harris, David E. Feller, and Elliott Bredhoff 
have been added to the staff. Frank Donner resigned 
during the year to re-enter the private practice of law. 

The past year was a period of intense activity on 
the part of the Legal Department. In addition to 
performing a full schedule of regular duties, a maxi- 
mum of effort was expended in coping with the multi- 
ple problems raised for the CIO and its affiliated 
unions by the Taft-Hartley Act. Fortunately the ful- 
fillment of three arduous functions was greatly facili- 
tated by the optimum aid and cooperation extended 
by other CIO departments, and with the officers and 
general counsel of affiliated unions. 

Among the major activities which continued to re- 
ceive the attention of this Department were: analysis 
of proposed legislation; participation in the presenta- 
tion of CIO policy on legislation in Congress and state 
legislatures; attacks on the legality and constitution- 
ality of anti-labor laws; sponsorship and support of 
litigation designed to assure equality for minority 
groups; legal aid to, and representation of the CIO 
itself, and of affiliated units which lack their own 
attorneys. 
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Although the Legal Department devoted a consider- 
able portion of its attention to these responsibilities, 
a major part of its activities this past year were 
concerned with the problems raised by the Taft-Hartley 
Act, and with the campaign to repeal Taft-Hartley. 
In the latter task, the Legal Department worked as a 
team with leading labor attorneys, and furnished legal 
advice to the Legislative Department. 

In the following pages, we will set forth an analysis 
of the vicious effects of Taft-Hartley on unions and of 
Senator Taft’s substitute for Taft-Hartley. We will 
also describe, in detail, the operation of Taft-Hartley 
as applied and interpreted by the National Labor 
Relations Board and by the courts. Also included are 
a summary of important decisions of the United States 
Supreme Court, a description of court cases in which 
the CIO has participated, and a discussion of the 
status of state anti-labor laws. 


Taft-Hartley in Operation 


A little over two years have elapsed since the enact- 
ment of the infamous Taft-Hartley Act. It is now 
possible to study the operation of the Act and its 
effects upon labor, and to assay the validity of the 
predictions that were made about the Act at the time 
of its passage. 

Back in 1947, the CIO vigorously protested that 
Taft-Hartley was the handiwork of reactionary em- 
ployers and legislators who aimed ultimately to destroy 
labor unions. Not only does it place untold restric- 
tions on the legitimate activities of unions, the CIO 
warned, but it provides employers with the very anti- 
union weapons with which to forge a campaign of 
destruction. Employers, suddenly cloaking themselves 
in a most suspicious solicitude for the interests of 
workers, retorted that the Act would actually benefit 
the rank and file, and that its restrictions were aimed 
only at a few allegedly dictatorial labor czars. Labor’s 
fears, said the NAM, were based on slogans and gen- 
eralities which were unsupported by specific facts 

Tragically enough for our unions, time has proved 
the predictions of the CIO to be correct. As early 
aS a year ago, a host of specific facts had accumu- 
lated to blast the irresponsible statements of employ- 
ers that labor’s fears were purely imaginary. These 
facts, which attest to the wicked anti-union nature of 
Taft-Hartley, were set forth in detail in my last an- 
nual report to the CIO. Since last year new specific 
facts have been added to this scandalous record. A 
complete documentation of these facts was made avail- 
able to Congress by General Counsel Goldberg, who 
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testified on behalf of the CIO before the Senate Com- 
mittee on Labor and Public Welfare and the House 
Committee on Education and Labor in support of the 
Thomas-Lesinski bill to repeal Taft-Hartley. In the 
course of presenting a 127-page analysis of the anti- 
union operation of Taft-Hartley, General Counsel Gold- 
berg said: 


“The Taft-Hartley Act has in etfect com- 
pletely altered the course of labor relations 
in this country. It has strengthened the 
hands of the most anti-labor groups in the 
employer community. It gave those employ- 
ers who had grudgingly accepted the Wagner 
Act new hope of breaking unions. In its 
most fundamental aspect it created great 
changes in our industrial mores with incal- 
culable effects upon labor-management prob- 
lems at every stage of the organizational 
process and collective bargaining relationship. 

“A law such as the Taft-Hartley Act cannot 
be assessed solely in terms of the formal orders 
which issue under the Act. Such a law molds 
anti-union attitudes and destroys the basis of 
sound labor relations even when it is not 
actively resorted to by employers. In addi- 
tion, the law has been used by employers as 
a club to force unions to recede from legiti- 
mate and needed bargaining demands on the 
basis of strained interpretations by employer 
attorneys. 

“Moreover, in considering the full impact 
of the Act it is important to remember that 
this law has stimulated corresponding repres- 
sion on the state and local levels. It is not 
merely the federal courts who are issuing in- 
junctions. In the state courts as well we find 
that the issuance of anti-labor injunctions 
limiting and frequently outlawing all picket- 
ing is now becoming routine under the Taft- 
Hartley Act. We find on the state level an 
increasing resort to troops and state police 
for strikebreaking purposes and a growing 
tendency to use many of the instrumentalities 
of the government to repress the organiza- 
tional activities of the working people and to 
break strikes.” 


In addition, the General Counsel warned that the 
worst is yet to come: 
“This is so because employers—particularly 
some of the large and more powerful employ- 
ers in basic industries—have deliberately re- 
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frained from exploiting to the full the Act’s 
anti-union potentialities, partially because in- 
dustry has enjoyed the most prosperous profit 
period ever enjoyed in peacetime. This fact 
is made clear throughout the recently con- 
cluded Senate hearings on the Administration 
bill. 

“As a Republican Senator put it, ‘As one 
reads that testimony, he finds management 
witnesses confessing, under cross-examination, 
that the most restrictive uses of the Taft- 
Hartley law will come when unemployment 
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becomes widespread in America’. 


T-H Hampered Organization 


Much of the factual data contained in the CIO state- 
ment was collected in a detailed questionnaire which 
the Legal Department circulated to all CIO unions. 
Answers to questions relative to the effects of the 
Act on organization and collective bargaining support 
the following conclusions: 

1. The Taft-Hartley Act has hampered and ob- 
structed the organization of the unorganized. In a 
country where labor organizations only include one- 
third of those eligible for membership, organization 
of new members has slowed down to a rate where it 
scarcely equals the loss of members due to death and 
retirement from industry. A graphic illustration of 
this is supplied by the following chart: 


July, 1946- Oct., 1947- 
June, 1947 Sept.,1948 %* 


No. of electione.................... 6,920 4,085 60 
No. of eligible voters...... 934,553 459,878 49 
Number won by CIO..... 2,138 620 29 
Votes for CIO .W..00000... 288,381 108,525 38 
Votes for AFL... 208,524 90,265 43 


(Source: Annual and Monthly NLRB reports} 


The adverse effects of Taft-Hartley upon organi- 
zation of the unorganized is further demonstrated by 
the fact that employers have been encouraged to 
commit unfair labor practices by the Act. In Janu- 
ary 1949, NLRB figures disclose that the number of 
unfair labor practice complaints issued by the Board 
were double the monthly average for the past seven 
years. 

* This shows developments in October 1947-September 1948 period 
as a percentage of the July 1946-June 1947 period. For example, 
for every 100 elections held in the earlier period—before the Taft- 
Hartley enactment—only 60 were held in year of Taft-Hartley’s 


existence. For every 100 eligible voters in earlier period there were 
only 49 in the later period, etc. 
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Forced Many Strikes 


2. The Act has precipitated three classes of other- 
wise unnecessary strikes: 

(a) Organizational strikes. A prime test of the 
efficacy of a labor relations statute is its deterring 
effect on organizational strikes, and on strikes for 
union recognition and bargaining rights. However, 
Taft-Hartley has promoted such strikes by virtually 
every CIO union against employers who rely on the 
Act to repudiate unions and to evade collective bar- 
gaining obligations. 

(b) Strikes forced by the very terms of the Act. 
The provisions of the Act making unions suable for 
breach of contract is a result of acts by individuals 
which are neither authorized nor ratified by the union 
caused strikes in the automobile industry when em- 
ployers refused to agree to provisions protecting the 
union against such suits. The nation-wide strikes in 
the printing industry were a direct flowering of the 
prohibition upon union security contained in the law. 
The printers were forced to strike to obtain a form 
of security which they had enjoyed for over 50 years 
and which the employers were perfectly willing to 
grant them. 

Since the law has been in effect, some six injunc- 
tions have been issued under Section 208, the so-called 
national emergency provision. These injunctions were 
issued in the atomic energy dispute, in two mine 
workers’ disputes, in the longshore dispute on the 
West Coast, and in the longshore dispute on the East 
Coast, and in the maritime disputes on the East Coast 
and on the Great Lakes. No less than four of these 
disputes were precipitated by the Taft-Hartley Act. 

(c) Many disputes over economic issues which ordi- 
narily would have been easily adjusted. These have 
resulted in employers forcing strikes in order to take 
advantage of the strikebreaking provisions of the Act. 
The Act thus presents the anomaly of on the one hand 
forcing strikes, and, on the other hand, arming em- 
ployers with weapons for breaking them. 

8. A third basic result of the law has been to main- 
tain the gap between workers’ living costs and earn- 
ings, and to encourage industry to deny wage in- 
creases, despite soaring profits and continued high 
prices. 

4. Finally, where established collective bargaining 
relationships existed, the Taft-Hartley Act has en- 
couraged employers to cut contract standards and to 
become uncooperative and adamant in the settlement 
of grievances. 
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Revival of Employer Violence 


These are the basic results of the Taft-Hartley Act. 
Further and related consequences of the law have 
been (1) to encourage the revival of anti-labor em- 
ployer associations; (2) to increase the use of strike- 
breakers; (3) to popularize injunctions; (4) to stim- 
ulate violence against union leaders and their mem- 
bers; (5) to undermine the right to strike and picket; 
(6) to transfer from employees to the employer the 
right and the power to choose their bargaining agent; 
(7) to revive company unionism; (8) to encourage on 
an unprecedented scale discrimination against union 
leaders and members for union activity; (9) to double 
the time required by the NLRB for processing of 
unfair labor practice cases; (10) to make the gov- 
ernment and the employer censors over the internal 
structures and affairs of labor organizations; (11) to 
destroy freedom of contract in collective bargaining 
relations; (12) and to substitute government dictation 
for free collective bargaining; (13) to invite anti-labor 
state legislatures to pass and apply repressive legis- 
lation; (14) to leave unions and employers completely 
in the dark as to the appropriate manner in which to 
reopen contracts; (15) to impose upon union members 
serious restraints upon the exercise of political rights 
by making it a crime to engage in political activity 
through their unions; and (16) to endanger industrial 
peace by making bargaining rights depend upon the 
taking of a test oath of political orthodoxy. 

The drastic implications of Taft-Hartley are co- 
gently summarized in the December 18, 1949 issue of 
Business Week, a staid business publication. In an 
editorial, this periodical said: 


“What was wrong was that the Taft-Hart- 
ley Act went too far. It crossed the narrow 
line separating a law which aims only to 
regulate from one which could destroy. 

“Given a few million unemployed in Amer- 
ica, given an administration in Washington 
which was not pro-union—and the Taft-Hart- 
ley Act conceivably could wreck the labor 
movement. 

“These are the provisions that could do it: 
(1) picketing can be restrained by injunction; 
(2) employers can petition for a collective 
bargaining election; (3) strikers can be held 
ineligible to vote—while the strike replace- 
ments cast the only ballots; and (4) if the 
outcome of this is a ‘no-union’ vote, the gov- 
ernment must certify and enforce it. 

“Any time there is a surplus labor pool 
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from which an employer can hire at least 
token strike replacements, these four provi- 
sions, linked together, presumably can destroy 
a union.” 


Taft-Hartley Repeal Stymied 


After the 1948 national elections, it was reasonable 
to suppose that repeal of Taft-Hartley was a foregone 
conclusion. President Truman had campaigned on 
a program which highlighted the need for repeal of 
Taft-Hartley. The great victory of President Tru- 
man and of many liberal Senators and Representatives 
was an unequivocal mandate to Congress to remove 
Taft-Hartley from the statute books. 

Yet the will of the American people has been blat- 
antly thwarted by a reactionary coalition of Repub- 
licans and Southern Democrats which prevented the 
repeal of Taft-Hartley and the enactment of the 
Thomas-Lesinski Bill. So powerful is this coalition, 
that it almost succeeded in having the House adopt 
the Wood Bill, which 1s even more anti-labor than 
Taft-Hartley. 

The anti-labor forces in the Senate were aware of 
the distaste of the public for Taft-Hartley. Hence 
Senator Taft, in an attempt to save his vicious law, 
prepared a bill which would amend Taft-Hartley in 
many respects. However, only the uninformed could 
be fooled by such a maneuver. The Taft bill care- 
fully preserves the worst features of the Taft-Hartley 
Act. 

This is conclusively demonstrated in a searching 
analysis of the Taft Bill prepared by General Counsel 
Goldberg together with a number of other prominent 
labor attorneys in the country representing AFL, CIO 
and bona fide independent unions, who met when the 
Taft Bill was being debated. They said, concerning 
the Taft bill: 


Analysis of the amendments to the Taft- 
Hartley Bill proposed by Senator Taft reveals 
that they are carefully designed to give the 
appearance but not the reality of concessions 
to the popular demand for Taft-Hartley 
repeal. 

Lip service only is given to the mandate 
of the 1948 election. At no point is the core 
of the Taft-Hartley Act touched. 

To test these statements, the reader need 
only recall those features of the Taft-Hartley 
Act which have received most prominent at- 
tention and then seek to see whether they 
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would be repealed by the Taft amendments. 
He will find that the following basic provi- 
sions are to be left intact. 

1. Government by injunction would be con- 
tinued. The Norris-LaGuardia Act remains 
weakened by giving the Labor Board the dis- 
cretionary right to apply for injunctions 
against certain strikes and boycotts. 

2. The use of injunctions in ‘national emer- 
gencies” even against clearly justified strikes 
over wages and other working conditions 
would be continued. In an attempt to make 
this provision more palatable, a provision for 
token rather than real government seizure 
would be added. 

8. Boycotts would still be illegal, including 
many forms which have long been regarded 
as legitimate union activities. The one excep- 
tion which would be added is of limited and 
infrequent application. 

4. Unions would still be subject to damage 
suits by employers or even outside parties 
for violation of the many provisions forbid- 
ding strikes and boycotts which have been 
traditionally regarded as legal. 

5. Unions would still be subject to damage 
suits for violation of collective bargaining 
contracts on the false theory that legal war- 
fare can achieve peaceful industrial relations. 

6. The federal government would still pun- 
ish picket line activity already more than 
adequately covered by state law. 

4. The ban on the closed shop contract 
would remain as would most of the limitations 
on the union shop contract. State laws on 
the subject would still be subordinate to the 
federal law except where such state laws were 
more hostile than the federal law to union 
security. 

8. The Taft-Hartley ban on the check-off 
of union dues, proved in the past two years 
to be entirely unwarranted, would remain. 

9. Welfare funds would be subject to 
slightly modified restrictions which would be 
no less onerous and would inject the govern- 
ment further and unnecessarily into this field. 

10. Financial reports would still be required 
only of unions. 

11. The anti-Communist oath would not 
be extended explicitly to Fascist and totali- 
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tarian organizations and would be broadened 
to the point of being administratively unwork- 
able. 


Senator Taft’s desire to make a show of 
concession may be seen in the last of 23 
“changes” which he has asserted his amend- 
ments would make in the Taft-Hartley Act. 
Every amendment, however insignificant, has 
been dragged in to make this list look impres- 
sive. In the main these concessions are de- 
signed only to correct evils in the Taft-Hart- 
ley Act for which no defender can now be 
found. The list includes repeal of the require- 
ment of elections authorizing unions to sign 
union shop contracts, a requirement which 
has served only to prove that employees favor 
such contracts overwhelmingly. It includes 
repeal of the prohibition of feather-bedding, 
that much talked of but non-existent evil. 
It eliminates the peculiarly unjustified exclu- 
sion of economic strikers from representation 
elections. 


At the same time Senator Taft uses the 
demand for Taft-Hartley repeal as an oppor- 
tunity for introducing new repressive features. 
These include a new approval of employer 
interference with elections under the guise 
of free speech, relaxing of procedural safe- 
guards against injunctions without notice and 
further limitations on the check-off. 


The Taft-Hartley law cannot be salvaged 
by amendments proposed by its author. The 
time is past due for a return to a construc- 
tive labor relations policy based upon the 
principles of free collective bargaining. 


The key issue in the Senate debate was the use of 
the injunction in so-called national emergency strikes; 
and the Republican-Southern Democrat coalition suc- 
ceeded in retaining this hated anti-labor weapon. 
However, it is a tribute to the educational efforts of 
the entire CIO that the vote on this issue was as close 
as 46 to 44. Moreover, it is heartening that the com- 
plexion of the Senate has been changed from one 
which overrode a Presidential veto of Taft-Hartley, 
to one which almost repealed Taft-Hartley. Labor, of 
course, will take heart that its political activities have 
wrought such a change, and will redouble its efforts to 
return a Congress in 1950 which will follow the will 
of the people by repealing Taft-Hartley. 
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NLRB Decisions Under T-H 


It is of course abundantly clear, not only to labor 
but to the American public at large, that the Taft- 
Hartley Act represents a sinister attempt by short- 
sighted industrialists to weaken and eventually to 
destroy labor unions. It is perhaps less clear to the 
American public, although perfectly clear to unions 
which have suffered at its hands, that a majority of 
the National Labor Relations Board has missed a gold- 
en opportunity to ameliorate the vicious, anti-labor 
features of the Act by interpreting it in a liberal man- 
ner. A majority of the Board, and particularly the 
NLRB General Counsel, have administered and inter- 
preted the Taft-Hartley Act so narrowly. and conserva- 
tively as to visit the full force of the Act’s most sti- 
fling features upon labor. 

Over the past year General Counsel Denham has 
continued to act in an anti-labor manner. He has 
readily issued complaint after complaint against labor 
unions at the behest of employers who seek to use 
the restrictive processes of the Act to hamstring 
legitimate union activities. Moreover, he has used 
the injunctive powers of the Act in order to curb 
legitimate strikes and other concerted activities of 
workers. 


Heavy Use of Injunctions 


Although the Taft-Hartley Law does not permit 
employers directly to seek injunctions against alleged 
union unfair labor practices in the federal courts, 
they have in reality achieved that power indirectly 
because of the willingness of Mr. Denham to act with 
dispatch on their requests that union activities be 
enjoined. 

Since the inception of the Act, the General Counsel 
has sought 56 injunctions, only two of which were to 
curb employer unfair labor practices. In 45 of these 
cases, it was mandatory under the Act for the General 
Counsel to seek temporary injunctions once he decided 
to issue complaints against unions. It is true that the 
federal courts generally have granted injunctive relief, 
pending final action by the Board, more or less auto- 
matically since the courts do not inquire into the 
merits of the complaints in an injunction hearing. 
However, since the federal courts cannot grant such 
injunctions unless the General Counsel first issues 
complaints, the primary power over injunctions rests 
with the General Counsel. And Mr. Denham has 
exercised his power most arbitrarily. 

The significant factor in this pattern followed by 
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Mr. Denham is that once having issued a complaint 
and obtained, or threatened to obtain, a temporary 
injunction against a union concerted activity, that 
activity is effectively suppressed for good. This is 
because the activity remains enjoined for many months, 
and even years, pending a Board decision on the com- 
plaint. By that time the issue is generally moot on 
a realistic level. Moreover, this remains true even 
if the Board subsequently finds that there was no basis 
for the issuance of the complaint in the first place 
because the concerted activity was proper, and pro- 
tected by the Act. Such, indeed, has been the sad 
experience of unions in several instances. 

To cite only a few examples, in the Brotherhood of 
Teamsters case, the General Counsel obtained a tem- 
porary injunction against picketing in February, 1948. 
But in June, 1949, the Board unanimously dismissed 
the charges because, on their face, they failed to state 
a Violation of the Act by the union. 

In the Pure Oil Co., the union was forced tempor- 
arily to cease a strike, under threat of an injunction 
proceeding, in August 1948. Again, however, the 
Board unanimously dismissed the charges against the 
union; but not until June, 1949. To the same effect 
is the United Electrical Workers (Local 813) case. 

The irresponsible and arbitrary manner in which 
Mr. Denham has issued complaints and injunctions, 
even on the most frivolous of charges by employers, 
bears out what labor has learned through bitter exper- 
ience—that the injunction is a dangerous one-sided 
weapon which cannot be tolerated as a means of re- 
solving labor disputes. 


The NLRB’s Thinking 


Equally significant and disheartening to all labor 
was the crystallization this past year of the Board’s 
thinking under Taft-Hartley. Generally speaking, the 
Board’s decisions have been anti-labor. We have wit- 
nessed an outpouring of rulings by the Board, albeit 
by divided votes in most instances, which vie with the 
provisions of Taft-Hartley themselves in their strang- 
ling effects upon labor. 

It should be borne in mind that these decisions 
were not necessarily compelled by the Taft-Hartley 
changes in the Wagner Act. Due to the haste of the 
80th Congress to shackle labor unions, many contra- 
dictory provisions were included in Taft-Hartley. 
Moreover, innumerable issues are unanswered by the 
Act, and are left to the discretion of the Board. The 
Board thus had an opportunity to interpret Taft- 
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Hartley liberally and to cushion the harsh effects of 
the Act on unions; but it has failed to seize upon this 
opportunity. In addition, the Board has retreated 
from basic Wagner Act principles even in instances 
where Taft-Hartley made no changes in the original 
Act. 

In the voting on NLRB decisions, Board Members 
Reynolds and Gray have been consistently. anti-labor. 
Board Member Murdock has often joined them to 
make up an anti-labor majority. Board Member 
Houston has been consistently liberal, joined often but 
not always by Chairman Herzog. 


It should be noted that even in those rare instances 
where a majority of the Board has adopted a liberal 
view, Mr. Gray, in particular, has usually dissented 
from this departure from the norm. 

We turn now to an examination of Board decisions 
during the past 12 months. 


Limitations on Strikers’ Rights 


A favorite device of employers for breaking a union 
and ousting it as collective bargaining representative 
is to (a) force the union to strike, (b) replace the 
strikers, and (c) encourage an “independent” (com- 
pany) union to petition for an election to determine 
a new bargaining representative. The employer may 
force the union to strike either by refusing to bar- 
gain (which is an employer unfair labor practice), or 
by refusing to meet the demands of the union. In the 
ensuing election, the vital issue is whether or not the 
striking employees may vote. Section 9(c)(3) of the 
Taft-Hartley Act says: “Employees on strike who are 
not entitled to reinstatement shall not be eligible to 
vote.” 


Economic strikers who have been permanently re- 
placed are not entitled to reinstatement, and may not 
vote. However, employees who strike to protest an 
unfair labor practice are entitled to reinstatement, 
and therefore are entitled to vote. Yet in the Times 
Square Stores case a year ago, the Board enunciated 
a narrow rule which results in employees, who are 
actually unfair-labor-practice strikers, being called 
economic strikers; which means they are not eligible 
to vote if they have been permanently replaced. 

In that case, six individuals had filed charges stat- 
ing that the employer committed an unfair labor 
practice by discouraging membership in the striking 
CIO union, and by aiding the AFL union. However, 
General Counsel Denham ordered the charges dismissed 
on the technical ground that the six complainants 
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were really: agents for the CIO union, which could 
not file charges of its own because it was not in com- 
pliance with the affidavit requirement of the Act. 
Additional charges were filed by another individual 
employee, but they were dismissed by the Regional 
Director because the employer had voluntarily posted 
notices disavowing the actions complained of in the 
future. This, of course, was an admission by the 
employer that he had committed an unfair labor 
practice. 


Before the Board, however, was not an unfair labor 
practice charge, but a representation proceeding. No 
question of whether or, not to issue a complaint was 
involved. Yet the Board unanimously ruled that since 
the General Counsel has final authority as to the 
disposition of unfair labor practice charges, the Board 
must be bound by his decisions even in representation 
cases, despite the fact that, the Board, and not the 
General Counsel, has final authority in representa- 
tion cases. Thus even if the Board was of the belief 
that the striking employees were protesting an unfair 
labor practice charge (which was incontestable in 
light of the employer’s own admission), the Board said 
it would have to call the employees economic, and not 
unfair-labor-practice, strikers because the General 
Counsel refused to act on their unfair labor practice 
charges. 

It would have been more logical for the Board to 
have said that, in a representation proceeding, it 
may make its own decision as to whether an unfair 
labor practice strike is involved since such a decision 
is necessary in determining whether strikers are eli- 
gible to vote.’ This in no way would have encroached 
upon the General Counsel’s authority in unfair labor 
practice cases. But the Board chose the path which 
resulted in the strikers being ineligible to vote. 


Board Abdicates Power 


In effect, the Board abdicated its own powers to 
the General Counsel. The latter can thus prevent 
unfair labor practice strikers from voting merely by 
refusing to issue a complaint on charges brought by 
the strikers. In the hands of an antagonistic General 


1QOnly recently the Board indicated that it is not necessarily 
bound by the General Counsel’s disposition of unfair labor practice 
charges for all purposes. Thus, in the A-I Photo Service, and the 
Pereira Studio cases, the Board dismissed a complaint issued by the 
General Counsel without deciding the merits of the charges. The 
Board, contrary to the General Counsel, felt that the employer in- 
volved was engaged in a purely local enterprise, and therefore was 
outside the jurisdiction of the Board. The Board should have 
exhibited similar spunk in the Times Square Stores case instead of 
unduly expanding the effect of the General Counsel’s rulings to 
embrace representation, as well as unfair labor practice, proceedings. 
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Counsel. like,Mr. Denham, this power becomes a club 
over unions which can be used to deter them from 
engaging in strike activities. 

Although the Times Square Stores case stated that 
economic strikers who have been permanently replaced 
are. not entitled to reinstatement, it left open the 
question .of when economic strikers are permanently 
replaced. This issue was ruled on for the first time 
by the Board. in Pipe Machinery Co. case where the 
ballots .of.. 71. IAM. economic strikers were declared 
invalid. According to the Board, these strikers had 
been permanently displaced because they: had been 
notified by the Company, four: months after the strike 
started, that they would be replaced if they did not 
return to the job within four days... Moreover, none 
of the strikers even made an unconditional applica- 
tion for reinstatement, said the Board, As a result, 
the Pipe Machinery Co. Independent Union enemas 
as the victor in the election. 

Here again, the Board demonstrated a distaste for 
a liberal interpretation of the Act which is clearly 
called for in such cases. Economic strikers are af- 
firmatively protected by the Act as “employees” under 
Section 2(3). Only if economic strikers have been 
permanently replaced do they lose their right to re- 
instatement and the right to vote. 

But during a strike, it is usually not possible to 
determine whether strikers have been permanently 
replaced. Even if the employer notifies strikers of 
their discharge and replacement (as in the Pipe 
Machinery Co. case), it is often meant as no more 
than economic coercion, and the strikers are often 
returned to their jobs, and their replacements dis- 
missed, when the strike is finally settled. When an 
election is held during a strike, a striker’s eligibility 
depends on whether he has been permanently dis- 
placed as of that time. Since it is not possible to 
definitely determine this at that time, and since re- 
placements may vote, it is reasonable to assume that 
all strikers should also be permitted to vote. How- 
ever, the Board chose the narrower view in this case 
and decided that when the strike was still in progress, 
the strikers were not entitled to reinstatement because 
they had been permanently displaced. 

Such a decision is an open invitation to employers 
to replace economic strikers as quickly as possible, 
and to bring about an election in which only rival 
union or anti-union replacements may vote. Moreover, 
as the Board: itself recognized, it discourages strike 
action by denying the franchise to those strikers who 
lose their right to reinstatement. 
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Unfair-Labor-Practice Strikers 
Punished 


One of the most retrogressive Board decisions of 
the past year was in the National Electric Products 
case. With one blow, a three-member majority 
(Members Reynolds, Murdock and Gray) reversed a 
fundamental principle implicit in the Board’s Wagner 
Act decisions, even though the legislative history of the 
Taft-Hartley Act indicates Congress approved this 
principle. The principle referred to is that a strike 
against an unfair labor practice is a protected con- 
certed activity even though the strikers are subject 
to a no-strike clause. 

In this case, an employee was discriminatorily dis- 
charged by. the Company for activities protected under 
the rule of the Rutland Court case. The Company 
thus committed an unfair labor practice. Five fellow 
employees picketed the plant in protest against the 
unfair labor practice, and they were suspended for 
causing a partial stoppage in the face of a no-strike 
pledge in the collective bargaining agreement. The 
majority opinion said that despite the employer’s un- 
fair labor practice, the five employees violated their 
no-strike pledge and were properly suspended, Quite 
naively, the majority said that its overly slow remedial 
processes afford adequate protection against unfair 
labor practices and obviate the need for workers to 
repudiate no-strike agreements. 

Chairman Herzog concurred in the majority on the 
basis of the particular facts of this case. But he 
stated that he would refuse to apply the rule of this 
case ‘“‘to all strikes caused by employer unfair labor 
practices which also happen to be in violation of no- 
strike clauses...” Mr. Herzog added that a blanket 
application of the National Electric Products rule 
would be “likely to encourage the commission of unfair 
labor practices of such provocative magnitude that, 
human nature and the Board’s delays being what they 
are, employees can reasonably be expected—or in- 
tended—by their employer to turn to what would 
prove to be suicidal self-help.” 

It remained for Member Houston’s dissent to point 
up the departure from past implicit principles and 
the plain will of Congress. Mr. Houston showed that 
it had been assumed in numerous cases in the past 
that if a strike was caused by an unfair labor prac- 
tice, it would be a protected concerted activity despite 
the existence of a no-strike clause. Mr. Houston 
rightly asserted that a no-strike clause can have no 
effect if the employer violates his implied obligation 
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not to violate the law by committing unfair labor 
practices. He also showed that Congress did not intend 
to limit employees subject to a no-strike clause to 
invoking the Board’s remedial processes to protest 
employer unfair labor practices. Indeed, Congress 
specifically rejected a provision outlawing “any strike 
. . . to remedy practices for which an administrative 
remedy is available under this Act.” 

However, we must remember that Mr. Houston’s 
is a minority view. If Members Reynolds, Murdock 
and Gray adhere to the National Electric Products 
rule in other fact situations, unions may have to 
refuse to agree to no-strike clauses, so as to be free 
to use economic force to effectively prevent employers 
from engaging in the wholesale commission of unfair 
labor practices. 

In this connection, the salutary rule of the Dorsey 
Trailers, Inc. case assumes increased importance. By 
a vote of 4 to 1 (Member Gray dissenting), the Board 
held that a strike to protest grievances was not vio- 
lative of the contract which provided for grievance 
machinery, but did not contain a no-strike clause. The 
Board also held that the 4-day layoff of strikers con- 
stituted a discriminatory lockout even though union 
officers had admitted that the strikers were “in the 
wrong,” and that the layoff was a reasonable penalty. 

Mr. Gray, in his dissent, argued that the strikers, 
in effect, attempted to modify the grievance machin- 
ery of the contract. However, the Board pointed out 
that the strike sought not to change a substantive 
contract provision, but to force a settlement of the 
grievance. Mr. Gray also said that a no-strike clause 
is implicit in the contract because the parties must 
have intended to outlaw strikes when they established 
the grievance machinery in the contract. But the 
Board refused to imply a waiver of the right to strike 
in the absence of a specific waiver of this right. Said 
the Board: 


“But we are unwilling to visit this extreme 
penalty upon employees and thereby deprive 
them of a right guaranteed by the Act, in 
the absence of a clear showing of such a 
waiver by them.” 


Strikers’ Loss of Benefits 


By divided votes in the General Electric Co. case, 
the Board protected seniority rights of striking em- 
ployees; but, at the same time, the Board refused to 
protect their rights to vacation and retirement bene- 
fits. In addition, it made explicit certain principles 
which are detrimental to the interests of unions. 
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With Member Gray dissenting, the. Board ruled 
that an employer must give seniority credit to striking 
employees for time spent on strike, if he: gives: such 
credit to non-strikers.,. This. is-in accord with Sec. 
8(a)(3) of Taft-Hartley which forbids an employer 
“by discrimination in regard to hire or tenure of em- 
ployment, or. any term or condition of employment, 
to encourage or discourage membership in any labor 
organization.” Mr, Gray’s dissenting position on this 
point is that an economic striker must. assume the 
risk of losing seniority credits. 


However, as to vacation and retirement benefits, 
four Board members (Mr. Murdock dissenting) ruled 
that they are a form of compensation, and therefore 
an employer need not count strike time for strikers 
in computing “continuous service” for vacations and 
pensions, even if he counts such time for non-strikers. 


But, as Member Murdock pointed out in his dissent, 
the Board majority neglected Section 8(a) (3) and the 
Circuit Court decision in the Republic Steel case which 
held that striking employees must be “treated in all 
matters involving seniority and continuity of employ- 
ment [including vacation rights] as though they had 
not been absent from work:” Moreover, said Mr. Mur- 
dock, the contract between the Company and the 
Union required the Company to credit the strikers 
with continuous service for vacation and pension, as 
well as for seniority purposes’ since a strike was not 
a ground for a break in “continuous service.” 


In the course of rationalizing its untenable dis- 
tinction between protecting seniority, but not vacation 
and retirement credits of strikers, the Board used the 
following broad language: 


“While . . . non-strikers were compensated 
by the accrual of vacation and retirement 
benefits, as well as by money wages, for the 
period of the strike even though they did no 
actual work, we do not regard this as dis- 
criminatory against the strikers. . . . An em- 
ployer whose operations are strike-bound 
should be permitted to compensate non-strik- 
ers for their involuntary loss of time for the 
purpose of holding intact’ that ‘portion of his 
working force.” 


Sanction was thus given by the Board.to! a: powerful 
anti-union weapon in; the hands of employers—reward- 
ing workers who,do not work for not participating in 
a strike, ‘ 
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Foremen Penalized 


Under the Wagner Act, unlike Taft-Hartley, con- 
certed activities of foremen were protected. Yet in 
the Carnegie-Illinois Steel Co. case, a divided Board 
held that the Company did not commit an unfair labor 
practice when it discharged 89 foremen who, during 
a steel strike prior to Taft-Hartley, refused to per- 
form maintenance work normally performed by rank 
and file employees. The foremen were members. of 
the Foremen’s Association which ordered its members 
to perform their duties as foremen, but to refuse to 
take over work normally done by striking, members 
of the United Steelworkers of America, CIO. The 
Company had previously turned down a Steelworkers 
plan to supply union members for maintenance work. 

Nevertheless, Members Reynolds, Murdock and Gray 
reversed the Trial Examiner and ruled that the fore- 
men had violated an inherent duty as supervisors “to 
forestall destruction of key plant facilities.” Indeed, 
the majority crudely analogized the concerted refusal 
of the foremen to.do maintenance. work. to the crim- 
inal activities of employees who wilfully damage com- 
pany property during a strike. 

Chairman Herzog and Member Houston dissented. 
They showed that the foremen had not failed to per- 
form their supervisory duties, and they. branded the 
company for refusing to accept a Steelworkers main- 
tenance crew. (It is to be wondered whether the 
Board majority would say that the company officers 
were liable to their stockholders for failing to accept 
a: Steelworkers crew to prevent property destruction.) 


Union Punished for Employer’s 


Practices 


United Elastic Corp. is probably the high point in 
the line of Board cases which limit the right to strike 
by penalizing striking employees and their union, and 
which, in effect, encourage employers to attempt to 
destroy unions. 

The facts in this case disclose a familiar company 
pattern to destroy the Textile Workers Union with 
which it had a contract. On June 19, 1946, the plant 
was shut down by a wildcat strike of union members 
in violation of a no-strike clause. The strike was 
caused by “an-aecumulation of unsettled grievances,” 
according to the Board. An international representa- 
tive of the union was sent to the plant, and he imme- 
diately instructed local union officers ‘to get the men 
back on the job. He continued his efforts for a few 
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days. On June 21 the Company cancelled the contract 
and refused to deal with the Union until the wildcat 
strikers returned to work. In addition, it had super- 
visors solicit strikers individually to return to work; 
instituted a unilateral wage increase to entice the 
strikers; discharged strikers who failed to return by a 
certain date, and discriminated against discharged 
strikers in its reemployment policies. 

It is clear that the employer’s refusal to deal with 
the union only two days after the start of the strike, 
and all his subsequent actions, were unfair labor prac- 
tices, unless the Union could be held responsible for 
failing in its contractual obligation to “endeavor to 
secure a return of the [wildcat] strikers to work.” 

On this vital issue three Board members (Reynolds, 
- Murdock and Gray) found that the Union had not 
fulfilled its contractual obligation. The majority re- 
lied on the fact that the international representative 
had not appealed directly to the strikers. 

On the other hand, dissenting Member Houston held 
that the union had made reasonable efforts to end the 
strike by exerting pressure on key workers to return 
to work. (Chairman Herzog did not participate in 
this case.) 

Thus, by making a narrow and tenuous distinction 
between direct and indirect appeals to wildcat strikers, 
the majority of the Board attributed to the union the 
wrongs of the wildcat strikers. And by so doing, the 
Board exonerated the employer from his unfair labor 
practices. It is difficult to understand how the Board 
majority could reconcile the employer’s refusal to 
bargain with the union, which did not authorize the 
strike and which took at least “indirect” steps to end 
it, with his willingness to bargain on an individual basis 
with the very wildcat strikers who had breached their 
no-strike pledge. Surely the Board must realize that 
its decision undercuts the statutory duty of collective 
bargaining when it is most needed—during a strike. 

The shocking nature of this decision was ably ex- 
pressed by Member Houston who said that the Board 
really holds a union “liable for the acts of its mem- 
bers solely by reason of their membership in the 
Union.” Mr. Houston held that the employer’s action 
“constituted a deliberate effort to escape its obliga- 
tion to deal with the representatives of its employees,” 
and he added: 


“We must be aware that if an unauthorized 
strike can be attributed to a union so simply, 
and an employer is permitted thereafter to 
disregard both his contract and the repre- 
sentative of his employees by individual deal- 
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ing with strikers, then the Board itself has 
contrived a ready device for dissident em- 
Ployees and collusive employers to subvert 
honest collective bargaining.” 


Coercive Speech 


The readiness with which the Board imputed un- 
lawful acts of individual members to their union in 
this case should be compared with the refusal of the 
Board to impute unlawful acts of supervisors to their 
employer in the Beatrice Foods Co. case. 

In that case, company supervisors told the em- 
ployees that there would be fewer jobs and promotions 
if the union won recognition. These statements were 
held to be unlawful by the Board because of their 
coercive nature. Nevertheless, the Board absolved 
the employer of responsibility for the unlawful acts 
of his representatives. The employer cleared himself, 
said the Board, by the simple expedient of posting 
notices in the plant stating that only certain officers 
were authorized to make statements for the company 
on labor relations policies. Thus statements made by 
other management personnel, no matter how threaten- 
ing and coercive, could not be attributed to the em- 
ployer even if he surreptitiously caused his super- 
visors to make them. 

It is almost unbelievable that a Board, which was 
set up to administer a labor statute in a liberal 
manner, and to free labor-management relations from 
technical court proceedings and rules of law, should 
resort to an old rule of agency law to reach the result 
that it did in this case. The decision flies in the face 
of reality in the plants where workers cannot help 
but be influenced by threats made by supervisors who 
have the power to fire them. 

Comparison of the United Elastic case (where the 
Board strained law and logic to hold the union violated 
its contract) with the Beatrice Foods case (where the 
Board strained law and logic to absolve a company 
from unlawful acts) impels the conclusion that the 
majority of the Board has been less than fair to 
unions. This is emphasized further by another recent 
decision. 

Although the Board has bent over backwards to 
protect rash and coercive statements by employers to 
their employees, a Board majority went out of its way, 
in G. H. Hess, Inc., to set aside an election, won by the 
union by a vote of 25 to 11, on the basis of the follow- 
ing remarks by a union organizer to one employee: 

(a) “If you don’t vote for the union the girls will 
refuse to work with you.” 
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(b) “There has been a lot of rough stuff at these 
elections.” The employee voted although advised not 
to vote by the organizer. 

Members Reynolds and Gray held that statement 
(a) amounted to a “threat of economic reprisal,” and 
that statement (b). coerced and intimidated the em- 
ployee. These statements to a single employee had a 
probable coercive effect on other employees, and so 
the election is void, they said. 

Chairman Herzog concurred in a special opinion in 
which he held statement (a) not violative of the Act, 
but found statement (b) coercive because it was de- 
signed to keep a voter from the polls. 

Members Houston and Murdock dissented from the 
“startling doctrine” of Members Reynolds and Gray 
concerning statement (a). They said: 


“By giving a coercive aspect to Lewis’ 
statement in these circumstances, we believe 
our colleagues have created a fundamental 
imbalance between what is permitted as free 
speech to an employer as against what is 
granted to employees. . . . This Board has 
granted immunity to an employer who points 
out to his employees, on the eve of an elec- 
tion, that if they join the union a strike might 
be necessary to enforce union objectives, with 
the result that they would suffer economic 
loss. Both statements—that of the union or- 
ganizer (Lewis) and the employer—involve 
a prediction of economic harm as a result of 
union activity. Yet we are given no valid 
basis for distinguishing between them and are 
asked to strike one down when we have al- 
ready upheld the other. We believe that is 
too manifest a disparity to be rationalized.” 


As regards the Chairman’s concurring opinion, Mem- 
bers Houston and Murdock stated: 


“Most of what our other colleague, Chair- 
man Herzog, has so emphatically said, we 
believe would be much more persuasive for us 
if the record disclosed a context of force or 
threats of violence. But a single and uncon- 
nected observation of the character he is con- 
cerned with remains for us quite insubstan- 
tial, and although we do not wish to be under- 
stood as approving this kind of an election 
tactic, we are unwilling to throw out a freely 
selected representative because of this isolated 
indiscretion.” 
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Union Responsibility 


An analysis of the doctrines evolved by the Board 
in regard to union’ responsibility serves only to 
heighten the disparity in treatment accorded em- 
ployers (see Beatrice Foods case above) and unions. 

Last year, in the Sunset Line & Twine Case, a 
majority of the Board (Members Reynolds, Murdock 
and Gray) held an international union responsible for 
the claimed acts of coercion and restraint committed 
by various individuals of a local union during a 
strike. The only basis for this holding was that the 
regional director of the international was present at 
a picketing demonstration where violence was said to 
have occurred and did nothing about it. There was 
no proof that the representative participated in the 
claimed violence or that he in any way guided the 
activities of the strikers. 

The Board held the International Union responsi- 
ble for all of the acts committed by officers, pickets, 
strikers, and others, “although the record does not 
show the precise character of tne relationship be- 
tween the respondents,” because of the “critical fact 
that the International was a co-sponsor of the strike 
in the course of which the lawless acts were com- 
mitted.” 

Chairman Herzog and Member Houston, in dissent- 
ing from this majority holding, said they would not 
hold the international responsible: 


“Because we think that clear proof of agency 
is lacking here, that certain admissions in 
pleadings and surmises as to the probabilities 
cannot and should not be substituted for such 
proof, and that the Board should fix its stand- 
ards with particular care in making threshold 
interpretations of new statutory provisions 


This case represents a complete revival of the doc- 
trine under which labor organizations were held re- 
sponsible for the conduct of individuals who in no way 
were authorized to represent the unions. 


Disregarded Common Law Rules 


In the Perry Norvell case, the Board found a union 
liable on the basis of the acts of its members without 
any evidence of authority or ratification by the union. 
Thus the Board disregarded even the common law 
rules of ‘agency which, at ‘best, are inapposite in the 
field of labor-management relations. 
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In the decisions in which the Board has dealt with 
the problems of agency and responsibility it has 
made the following clear: 

(a) That it is prepared to find agency on the basis 
of mere membership in a union; 

(b) That it is prepared to impute to the union 
responsibility for all acts of the agent even for those 
which the union has forbidden; and 

(c) That it is prepared to conclude from little more 
than the fact of affiliation not only that the local 
union is responsible for the acts of the “agent” but 
even that the international union is responsible. 

It is obvious that under the standards of agency 
adopted under the Act there is virtually no way in 
which a union in a shifting and complex strike situa- 
tion can protect itself from the imputation of liability 
for completely unauthorized acts. The door is once 
more completely open for the company spy and provo- 
cateur to expose a union to liability for unauthorized 
acts. 

Bargainability 

Although little noticed at first, the Allied Mills case 
is one of the few Board decisions which have proved 
to be of value to unions. One of the issues involved 
related to Section 8(d) of Taft-Hartley, which relieves 
employers from the duty to bargain, during the term 
of a contract, on provisions in the contract. The Board 
held, however, that employers remain duty bound to 
bargain on any subjects not written into the contract 
at any reasonable time during the term of the con- 
tract. The employer can escape this duty only by 
obtaining a specific and unequivocal waiver from the 
union of its rights to bargain on subjects not in- 
corporated in the contract. 


Secondary Boycotts Outlawed 


One of the most restrictive provisions of Taft- 
Hartley is Section 8(b) (4) (A) which prohibits a funda- 
mental economic weapon of unions—the so-called 
secondary boycott. Much discretion in the interpreta- 
tion and application of this provision was left to the 
General Counsel and the Board. We have already 
seen how the General Counsel has abused his dis- 
cretion by his indiscriminate use of the injunction to 
curb allegedly unlawful secondary boycotts. How- 
ever, unions can draw no greater comfort from the 
manner in which the Board has exercised its discre- 
tion in this field. 

In the Carpenters & Joiners case (Watson’s Speci- 
alty Store), the Board was faced with a complaint 
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against a union which had called its carpenters off 
of a job at a private home when non-union employees 
of Watson’s Specialty Store were hired by the owner 
of the home to install wall coverings. In the past, the 
Board had carefully refrained from asserting juris- 
diction over unfair labor practices by employers in 
the construction industry because the effect on inter- 
state commerce was deemed too remote. However, 
in this case a union was charged with the unfair labor 
practice, and a majority of the Board (Members 
Reynolds, Murdock and Gray) found that the purely 
local dispute had a substantial enough effect on com- 
merce to warrant the Board’s taking jurisdiction. 
Moreover, the majority said that where the charge in- 
volves a secondary boycott, Congress intended the 
Board to exercise its plenary power to protect even 
small local enterprises, 

Chairman Herzog disagreed with the view that the 
Board should assert its discretionary jurisdiction 
over so diminutive an enterprise. But he concurred 
with the majority on the theory that where a second- 
ary boycott is charged, assertion of jurisdiction is 
mandatory even though the boycott affects only local 
business. However, Member Houston, in a logical dis- 
sent, said that the effect on commerce was too in- 
substantial to take jurisdiction; and that the discre- 
tionary power of the Board to refuse jurisdiction was 
not removed merely because a secondary boycott was 
in issue. 

On another point in issue, the Board showed some 
moderation in its assault on the rights of unions in 
that it rejected the fantastic theory of the General 
Counsel that the union violated Sec. 8(b)(1)(A) of 
the Act by peacefully picketing Watson’s store in an 
attempt to organize his non-union employees. This 
section prohibits unions from “restraining or coercing” 
employees in their rights to self-organization and col- 
lective bargaining. But even Member Gray agreed 
that this section is not aimed at peaceful attempts to 
persuade workers to join a union. Indeed, such picket- 
ing is specifically protected by Sec. 8(c) which guar- 
antees free speech in labor matters to both employers 
and unions. 

However, the Board was quick to forfeit its moder- 
ation and to place a serious limitation on the free 
speech of unions, but not of employers, in the Wads- 
worth Building Co. case. The decision of the Board 
majority in this case can only be described as out- 
rageous, and it occasioned an unusually severe attack 
by the dissenters. 

The Wadsworth Co. is a manufacturer of prefabri- 
cated homes and employs non-union labor. Klassen, 
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a builder, erected Wadsworth homes and also used 
some non-union labor. In order to organize Klassen’s 
workers, and in order to induce Klassen not to use 
Wadsworth non-union homes, the union peacefully 
picketed Klassen’s establishment and placed Klassen 
on its “We Do Not Patronize” list. Although the 
General Counsel had the temerity to urge that the 
peaceful picketing and unfair list were inherently 
coercive, the Board at least rejected this view (as it 
did in the Watson’s Specialty Store case), and held 
that the attempt to organize Klassen’s employees was 
lawful. 

Nevertheless, the Board majority (Chairman Herzog 
—who voted with the majority reluctantly—and Mem- 
bers Reynolds and Gray) also held that the very same 
picketing and unfair list which were lawful for one 
purpose, must be declared unlawful because the other 
purpose (to induce Klassen not to use Wadsworth 
homes) constituted an illegal secondary boycott under 
Section 8(b) (4) (A), 

But in so holding the Board disregarded Section 8(c) 
which provides that: “The expressing of any views 

. shall not constitute... an unfair labor practice 
under any of the provisions of this Act, if such ex- 
pression contains no threat of reprisals or force or 
promise of benefits.” Picketing peacefully is, of course, 
a method of expressing union views which is protected 
not only by Sec. 8(c) but by our Constitution and by 
numerous Supreme Court decisions. Since Sec. 8(c) 
protects picketing from being an unfair labor practice 
“ander any of the provisions of this Act,” it is nothing 
short of amazing that the majority found the picketing 
in the Wadsworth case constituted an unfair labor 
practice—a secondary boycott. 

In their biting dissent, Members Houston and Mur- 
dock repudiated the majority view that Congress in- 
tended that picketing to achieve a secondary boycott 
to be excepted from the protection of Sec. 8(c). They 
said: 

“Such an interpretation ... would forbid 
all manner of peaceful persuasion for an 
objective proscribed by Section 8(b)(4), in- 
cluding not only peaceful picketing and ‘We 
do not patronize’ lists, but advertisements in 
the newspapers, speeches over the radio, in 
public halls, and in auditorium, miles distant 
from any employer’s plant.” 

They concluded with an outright indictment of the 
course chosen by the Board majority: 

“It is not... a valid exercise of the Board’s 
interpretative powers to ascribe to Congress 
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an intention to prohibit under the terms ‘in- 
duce or encourage’ the type of picketing which 
the Supreme Court has held to be constitu- 
tionally. protected speech. Nor is it within 
the province of the Board, as an administra- 
tive agency, to deny effect to the language of 
Congress, presumably chosen with care. . 

It is clearly not its duty or within its power 
to rewrite legislation for Congress by refusing 
to recognize the specific applicability of Sec. 
8(c) to every. provision of the Act.” 


Union Security Provisions 


The C. Hager & Sons Hinge Mfg. Co. case, and the 
line of cases whch have followed it, furnish another 
example of how the Board has interpreted restrictive 
Taft-Hartley provisions in the strictest anti-union 
manner possible. 

Many non-communist officers of unions have refused 
to comply with the: affidavit requirements of Taft- 
Hartley because they believe it is unconstitutional. 
Under Taft-Hartley, a union which has not complied 
with the non-communist affidavit is barred from using 
the processes of the Board. Thus, such a union can- 
not participate in an election to obtain an authoriza- 
tion to enter into a union security agreement as re- 
quired by: Sec. 8(a)(3). The discharge of employees, 
under a union security agreement which has not been 
authorized, is unlawful. 

But in the Hager Hinge case, the Board went 
further and said that the “mere existence of such a 
provision acts as a restraint upon those desiring to 
refrain from union activities.’”’ Hence such a provision 
is unlawful even if no action has been taken pursuant 
to it. (Member Houston did not participate in this 
case, but he indicated in the General Electric Co. 
case that he disagrees with this ruling of the Board.) 

The effect of the Hager Hinge doctrine is to upset 
established labor-management. relations and to spur 
a flood of premature inter-union representation rival- 
ries, This is so because the Board ruled that the 
presence of an unlawful union security agreement in 
the contract prevents the contract from acting as a 
bar to a premature petition for an election by a rival 
union. It would have been a simple matter for the 
board to have preserved the contract as a bar by 
severing the unlawful clause from the otherwise valid 
contract, and by insisting, as a condition, that the par- 
ties amend the contract to expunge the unlawful 
clause and announce it to the workers. This is a nor- 
mal procedure in both statutory and ‘contractual in- 
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terpretation. However, the Board chose the more 
narrow and mechanistic path, and refused to inquire 
whether, in reality, the workers were actually “re- 
strained” by the “mere existence” of an unlawful 
clause. 

Many unions and employers foresaw just such a 
Board ruling and they made the union security provi- 
sions in their contracts ineffective until permitted by 
federal law. 

This only served to spur the Board to greater tech- 
nical wizardry. Such a conditional union security 
clause is also unlawful, said the Board, because it 
requires a court ruling to determine when the clause 
is permitted to become effective. The Board has gone 
so far as to say that even if the employees are told 
that there will be no union security until the union 
has qualified under Taft-Hartley, it is of no avail 
because such oral statements cannot modify the writ- 
ten “unlawful” provision (Reading Hardware Corp.). 


Election Rules Modified 


Under the Wagner Act, the NLRB would not direct 
a representation election unless the employer refused 
to recognize the union as exclusive bargaining rep- 
resentative. If an employer recognized and bargained 
with the union, no question of representation existed 
under Section 9(c), and the union could not obtain an 
NLRB certification. However, under Taft-Hartley, 
there are advantages to being certified as an exclusive 
representative even though the union is recognized by 
the employer. These advantages include: 

1. Protection against concerted action by a rival 
union to displace the certified union. Such action is 
an unfair labor practice under Section 8(b)(4)(C). 

2. Only certified unions under Section 8(b) (4) (B) 
may “lawfully induce the employees of some ‘other 
employer’ to engage in . . . concerted activity” to 
compel the primary employer to recognize it. 

8. The right of one union lawfully to aid another 
union to secure recognition depends on certification. 

4. Certificaton is a defense against certain charges 
under Section 8(b)(4)(D) of engaging in a jurisdic- 
tional] strike. 

5. A rival union’s petition for an election will not 
be entertained for one year after a certification. 

In view of these advantages, the Board, in the 
General Box Co. case, adopted the commendable rule 
of permitting any union asserting its majority stand- 
ing to secure an election and a certification even if 
the employer recognizes and bargains with the union. 
Members Murdock and Gray dissented on the ground 
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that elections are useless in such circumstances since 
no real question as to representation exists. Unions 
which have not been certified within the last year 
should consider the desirability of petitioning for an 
election and certification, even though they. presently 
enjoy contractual relations with companies. 


Away From Reasonable Rules 


However, the Board was quick to negate this rea- 
sonable rule by: a most unreasonable ruling in the 
Continental Southern Corp. case. Apparently moti- 
vated by a mechanistic search for “equalization” un- 
der Taft-Hartley, the Board held that an employer 
may challenge a claim of a union to representation 
of a majority even if he has no “reasonable basis in 
fact” for the challenge. 

Such a bad faith challenge was punishable as an 
unfair labor practice under Wagner Act precedents. 
Thus, the employer may petition for an election sim- 
ply by denying the majority status of a union, even if 
the union has 100% membership and the employer has 
contracted with it in the past. 

On its face it seems to be a logical corollary of 
General Box to permit an employer petition even 
though no question as to representation exists. How- 
ever, there was good reason to depart from precedent 
in General Box—to afford unions the statutory and 
administrative benefits of certification. No similar 
reason exists for a departure from precedent in de- 
fining ‘question concerning representation” in the case 
of employers. 

On the contrary, the purposes of the Act are thus 
defeated since employers may now, with impunity, 
refuse to bargain with a union which admittedly has 
a majority status, pending an election. Hence, we see 
that the Board has forged an additional union-busting 
weapon for employers who may now, in bad faith, 
plot an election at an opportune moment—e.g. when 
the union with majority status is temporarily beset 
by internal strife—to oust the union as bargaining 
agent. 


Craft Units Carved Out 


In the field of determining appropriate units for 
bargaining purposes, a line of recent Board decisions 
bids fair to upset stable collective bargaining relation- 
ships and to precipitate friction in the plants with 
attendant dangers to the employees affected. 

This problem is particularly acute in the lumber 
industry which is perhaps the most hazardous of all 
industries. Each stage of the lumber gathering and 
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wood-working process requires the utmost cooperation 
of various groups of employees lest the slightest slip 
result in a death or injury. The highly integrated 
nature of the industry has long been recognized by Report 
employer and employees alike who, even before the be 
passage of the Wagner Act, voluntarily entered into Philip 
collective bargaining on an industrial basis. These Murray 
voluntary arrangements were subsequently approved 
by the Board which certified appropriate bargaining 
units on an industrial basis. 

Recently, however, the Board has seen fit to carve 
out one craft unit after another from long established 
industrial units. See e. g. Tougaw & Olson, Inc.; 
Weyerhaeuser Timber Co.; and Matheny Creek Lumber 
Co. Although some of the crafts carved out, such as 
teamsters, may, on the surface, appear to perform 
work which is not integrally related to the productive 
process, experienced lumbermen are quick to point 
out that teamsters are just as much a part of the 
production team as fallers, loggers or any of the 
other skilled classifications. 

Moreover, the union which obtains a craft certifica- 
tion often uses this as a springboard for encompassing 
additional classifications in enlarged units, and even- 
tually into industrial units. The so-called craft unions 
thus give the lie to the idea that legitimate crafts can 
be carved out in the lumber industry. 

While the inter-union animosities which accompany 
the severance of craft units may be tolerable in other 
industries, the high safety factor makes such friction 
intolerable in the lumber industry. It is little wonder 
that not only the employers and the certified repre- 
sentatives in the present industrial units oppose craft 
severance, but even certain craft unions—e, g. the 
Carpenters Union—generally agree that the industrial 
unit is appropriate. The Board would do well to 
reexamine its craft severance doctrines in this indus- 
try, and to avoid the destruction of orderly. industrial 
units at the mere whim of small groups of skilled 
employees who allege their craft status. 









































Bankruptcy of Reasoning 


Likewise, in the aluminum industry, the Board has 
recently reversed precedent. In Reynolds Metals Co., 
and in Aluminum Ore Co., the Board ordered craft 
severance elections for groups of employees who, if 
anything, are part of a more integrated process than 
are similar employees in the steel industry for whom 
the Board had previously refused to establish sepa- 
rate craft units (National Tube case). In the Reynolds 
case, the Board held that the operating staff of a rec- 
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tifier station ‘constitute an identifiable, homogeneous, 
and skilled group.” 

But the bankruptcy of its reasoning is revealed by 
the untenable comparison of rectifier station employ- 
ees; its reliance upon a case (Aluminum Co. of Amer-~ 
tea) where the plant was not as integrated as the 
Reynolds plant; and by the extraordinary reference 
to consent union authorization elections as precedent 
for the severance of rectifier station employees. Such 
loose reasoning might be excusable if it were :neces- 
sary to promote industrial stability. Ironically enough, 
however, the Board only promotes industrial unrest 
by carving out such. uneconomic bargaining units. 

The foregoing survey. of leading, Board decisions 
during the past year demonstrates beyond question 
that the Board majority, in general, has used its dis- 
cretion in interpreting Taft-Hartley in an anti-labor 
fashion. While it is true that there are instances in 
which the Board has adopted a liberal approach, these 
instances have been all too isolated. This state of 
events only emphasizes the compelling need to erase 
Taft-Hartley from the books and to restore the sound 
principles of the Wagner Act. 


Taft-Haritley in the Courts 


Prior to the Taft-Hartley Act, only. the various fed- 
eral Courts of Appeals had jurisdiction over labor 
cases arising under the National Labor Relations Act. 
However, under Taft-Hartley the federal District 
Courts have also been pressed into service with power 
to issue temporary injunctions on the petition of the 
NLRB General Counsel. 

Taft-Hartley also gives District Courts jurisdiction 
over damage suits by and against unions for acts made 
unlawful by Taft-Hartley. The feverish manner in 
which Mr. Denham has employed his power to seek 
injunctions has brought a revival of government by 
injunction reminiscent of the era before the Norris- 
La Guardia Anti-Injunction Act. It has also involved 
unions in time consuming and costly litigation. 


Injunction Suits 


The three Retail Store Union cases are illustrative, 
In one of these cases, the United States Court of Ap- 
peals, 2nd Circuit, sustained the constitutionality of a 
preliminary. injunction issued by a district court. The 
injunction restrained a strike for recognition *when 
another. union had: been certified as bargaining agent: 
Such strikes are: outlawed by rere 8(b) (4) (c): of 
Taft-Hartley. 
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The union claimed that the injunction was uncon- 
stitutional because the district court was exercising 
non-judicial functions in violation of Article III of the 
Constitution, in that the Board, and not the Court, 
would make the final decision on the merits, and there- 
fore there was no case or controversy before the 
Court. But the Court of Appeals held that Congress 
may empower a court to use the injunction in aid of 
an administrative body, and that district court action 
was final as concerns the controversy over whether 
relief by preliminary injunction was proper. 

Although Judge Clark concurred in the result, he 
bemoaned the fact that the Act puts “the federal 
courts far into the task of terminating strikes,’ and 
he took occasion to denounce the broad scope of the 
injunction. He said: 


“In this matter of purely local concern, not 
affecting the general public as do railroad or 
coal strikes, we have an injunction of the 
broadest form, prohibiting, among other 
things, ‘all persons acting in active concert or 
participation with’ the union from ‘engaging 
in a strike’ or ‘visiting at the homes of any of 
the employees’ of the charging party to en- 
gage in a strike, etc.” 


In a companion case, the same Court denied a stay, 
pending appeal, of a decree holding the union and its 
officers in contempt for refusing to obey the injunction. 
The contempt decree was based on picketing by the 
minority union after its request that a group of strik- 
ers be reinstated was rejected. Judge Clark dissented 
on the ground that to refuse to stay the severe penal- 
ties of $1,000 a day, with body attachment for the 
individuals, renders nugatory the right of judicial re- 
view of extremely broad injunctions based on “novel 
features of the new legislation.” 


When the contempt decree finally was appealed in 
the third case, the Court found that the union had not 
violated the injunction under Sec. 8(b)(4)(C) which 
restrained only a strike for recognition, since another 
union was already certified. The Court held that the 
picketing subsequent to the injunction was to protest 
the failure of the Company. to adjust the grievance 
relative to the reinstatement of strikers, and not an 
attempt to force recognition. An important loophole 
in Sec. 8(b)(4)(C) was thus carved out, the power 
of a certified bargaining agent was significantly de- 
limited, and old concepts concerning grievances were 
substantially modified by this decision. 
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Under Sec. 9(a) of the Wagner Act, the NLRB per- 
mitted individuals to present grievances, but only the 
certified bargaining agent had the right to adjust 
grievances. However, Sec. 9(a) of Taft-Hartley per- 
mits “any employee or group of employees” to present 
and adjust grievances “without the intervention of 
the bargaining representative,” provided the adjust- 
ment is not inconsistent with the existing agreement, 
and the bargaining representative is invited to attend 
the adjustment. 

As interpreted by the Court, this means that a 
group of employees may choose their own representa- 
tive (e.g. a minority rival union) to adjust any: griev- 
ance which has not been covered in the contract nego- 
tiated by the certified union. A “grievance” is no 
longer to be distinguished from a dispute, and, said 
the Court, if a contract “leaves open any points in dis- 
pute, present or future,” the employees “retain their 
common law right to bargain for themselves, singly 
or collectively.” 

However, the certified union may take over the 
adjustment of any grievance, whether already. ad- 
justed or not, and include its settlement of the griev- 
ance in the collective bargaining agreement. _ 


Cause of Friction 


In practical effect, then, a rival minority union may 
strike to compel the settlement of any grievance not 
covered in the contract which the certified union has 
not taken hold of without violating the Sec. 8(b) (4) (C) 
proscription against recognition strikes when a union 
is certified, 

The Court was aware that permitting a rival minor- 
ity union to represent a group of employees in griev- 
ances might lead to serious friction with the certified 
union, and said that this “may be a defect in the plan 
as a whole.” But Congress intended just that, said 
the Court. Employers will thus be able to have a field 
day creating grievances, so as to play off one union 
against another. 

Certain employers are aparently not satisfied with 
the vast injunctive powers vested in the NLRB Gen- 
eral Counsel by Taft-Hartley. They would like to 
return to the pre-1930 days when they could obtain 
injunctions themselves at the drop of a hat. An at- 
tempt was made in Alcoa Steamship Co. v. McMahon 
to stretch the language of Sec. 301 of Taft-Hartley 
to permit employers to seek injunctions, but it was 
forestalled by District Judge Rifkind. 

Sec. 301 grants jurisdiction to federal district 
courts over actions for breach of collective bargain- 
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ing agreements, but the courts are still forbidden by 
the Norris-LaGuardia Act from granting injunctions 
even to the General Counsel in such suits, let alone 
to employers who may not procure any kind of in- 
junction on their own under Taft-Hartley. This latter 
principle was reaffirmed in Amalgamated Association 
v. Dixie Motor Coach where the employer's attempt 
to seek an injunction against a secondary boycott 
under Sec. 303 was denied by the Court of Appeals 
after the District Court had issued an injunction. 
Sec. 303 permits employers to seek damages caused 
by the secondary boycott, not injunctive relief, said 
the Court. Only the General Counsel may seek an 
injunction against unfair labor practices such as 
secondary boycotts. 

In Fay v. Douds, a non-complying union attempted 
to obtain an injunction in its own behalf. The union 
sought to order an NLRB Regional Director to in- 
clude its name on a ballot in an election agreed to by 
a rival union and the employer. However, the court 
declined to issue the injunction because it said Con- 
gress may place conditions—such as compliance with 
the non-Communist affidavit—on the right of a union 
to be certified as a statutory bargaining representa- 
tive. 


Secondary Boycotts 


Unsuccessful attacks on the constitutionality of Sec. 
8(b) (4) (A), which outlaws secondary boycotts, were 
made in Printing Union v. Le Baron, and United 
Carpenters v. Sperry. The courts rejected arguments 
that the prohibition of peaceful secondary picketing in 
Sec. 8(b)(4)(A) is unconstitutional because it vio- 
lates the 1st Amendment, is vague and uncertain, and 
subjects workers to involuntary servitude in violation 
of the 13th Amendment. 

In the Sperry case, the Court of Appeals took oc- 
casion to remind district courts that they do not have 
an inflexible duty to issue preliminary injunctions to 
remain in force until a final adjudication by the 
Board, which, as in that case, might not be for many 
months. However, in Slater v. Denver Building Coun- 
cil, the Court of Appeals ruled that an injunction may 
issue, pending final action by the Board, even after 
a Board trial examiner has dismissed the very com- 
plaint on the basis of which the injunction is sought. 

The constitutionality of Sec. 8(b)(4)(D) of Taft- 
Hartley was upheld in Le Baron v. Building Trades 
Council. This section makes it an unfair labor prac- 
tice for a union to force or require an employer to 
assign particular work to its members, rather than 
to employees who belong to another union. Brushed 
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aside by the Court was a contention that this pro- 
hibition on jurisdictional disputes violates the “free 
speech” provision of the Constitution. Moreover, the 


- Court held that Congress has ample power under the 


Commerce clause to limit such union activities as un- 
warranted interferences with interstate commerce. 


Dual Unionism 

The right of an employee to aid and join a union 
(other than the bargaining agent) of his own choice, 
without subjecting himself to discharge from his job 
because of expulsion for dual unionism from a union 
which had a union security agreement with his em- 
ployer, was a knotty problem under the Wagner Act. 

Under Taft-Hartley, however, the problem disap- 
pears since not only dual unionists, but spies, disrupters, 
racketeers etc., who are expelled by the union. are 
protected in their jobs so long as they have not been 
delinquent in their dues. 

The courts though are still.deciding dual unionism 
cases which arose under the Wagner Act. Two ex- 
ceptions to the automatic discharge of expelled union 
members, or non-union members, under a union. se- 
curity clause were developed early. Thus, where a 
company union negotiates a closed shop and then 
compels the discharge of employees belonging to a 
non-company union, such discharges are discrimina- 
tory and illegal (Wallace Case). 

Also illegal is the discharge of an employee who 
is expelled by the recognized union for aiding a 
rival union; providing the employee’s dual union ac- 
tivities occur at an appropriate time when the recog- 
nized union’s certification or contract expire. While 
these principles have been approved in several recent 
cases, a limitation was placed on them in NLRB v. 
Eaton Mfg. Co. 

There the Court held that it is not discriminatory 
for an employer to discharge expelled union members 
under a closed shop clause, even if the employer knows 
that the employees were active dual unionists, where 
the expulsion is based not on dual unionism, but on 
disruptive activities within the union. Hence, if a 
union can find other grounds for expulsion of a dual 
unionist, the employee will find no comfort in the fact 
that his dual union activities were carried on at an 
appropriate time, which would normally protect him 
against discharge. 


Ban on Strikes for Hiring Hall 

In NLRB v. Maritime Union (CIO), the Court of 
Appeals, 2nd Circuit, ruled that a strike to compel 
employers to incorporate a union hiring hall clause 
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into a contract is unlawful, if preference in hiring is 
to be accorded union members. Even if the union has 
agreed that non-union employees already hired shall 
continue in employment, the Court said the union may. 
not strike for such a clause if it is contemplated that 
discrimination against non-union men in new hires 
shall take place. 

Such a strike, it was held, violates Sec. 8(b)(2) of 
the Act which forbids unions to attempt to cause em- 
ployers to discriminate against employees on account 
of membership or nonmembership in a union. The hir- 
ing hall clause which envisions discrimination against 
non-union men is proscribed under Board decisions by 
Sec. 8(a)(3) which outlaws the closed shop. The 
NMU has appealed this decision to the Supreme Court 
of the United States. 

Another Court ruling bearing on union security is 
the Andrew Jergens Co. Case. There the Court held 
that an employer has a duty under the Act to bargain 
with a Union on union security clauses permitted by 
the Act. The decision also implies that the employer 
must bargain on this subject even if the union has not 
yet obtained an authorization to negotiate a union 
security agreement. 


Pensions and Insurance 


The long struggle of the CIO Steelworkers Union 
to force employers to bargain on pensions and in- 
surance finally culminated in victory this past year. 
In the Inland Steel case, the Court of Appeals, 7th 
Circuit, ruled last summer that pensions come within 
the scope of wages and conditions of employment on 
which employers must bargain under the Act. This 
ruling was approved, in effect by the Supreme Court, 
which refused to review this phase of the Inland case. 
(The Supreme Court did grant review, however, of 
the other phase of this case which upholds the con- 
stitutionality of the non-communist affidavit provision 
of the Act. A decision on the union’s attack on this 
provision will be forthcoming at the present Supreme 
Court Term). 

In the W. W. Cross case, the Court of Appeals, 1st 
Circuit, held that insurance is a form of wages, and 
insurance is therefore a compulsory subject for collec- 
tive bargaining. 


The Supreme Court 


During the October 1948—June 1949 term of the 
Supreme Court several important cases were decided 
by the Court adversely to the interests of organized 
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labor, while labor’s victories were few and relatively 
inconsequential. 

It may be wondered why a court, all of whose jus- 
tices were appointed by Democratic Presidents and 
many of whom were selected upon the supposition 
that they were liberal, renders anti-labor decisions. 
Two explanations may be given. One is that a man 
whose liberal convictions are not deeply and truly 
held, but spring rather from political expediency, may 
turn conservative once he has a high-paying lifetime 
job carrying great personal and social prestige. 

A second explanation, and one more to the credit of 
the Court, is to be found in the doctrine of judicial 
restraint which was strongly urged by liberals during 
the early days of the new deal when the Supreme 
Court had a reactionary majority. According to that 
doctrine it is not the function of the Court, in passing 
upon the constitutionality of legislation, to concern 
itself with the wisdom or desirability of the legislation. 
Rather the Court’s job is simply to decide whether the 
statute violates the Constitution, and to uphold it 
unless it clearly does conflict with the Constitution. 
Acting pursuant to this doctrine, justices who are per- 
sonally friendly to unions sometimes vote to uphold 
the constitutionality of legislation which they them- 
selves dislike and would vote against as legislators. 

If the Supreme Court’s decisions were rather anti- 
labor at the last term, there is unfortunately every 
likelihood that this trend will continue, for two of 
labor’s most stalwart defenders on the Court died dur- 
ing the summer. These justices were Frank Murphy 
and Wiley Rutledge. Both were men who possessed 
keen sympathy for the laboring man and an under- 
standing of his needs and aspirations. 

Frank Murphy has been widely known as a friend 
of organized labor ever since in 1937 he refused, as 
Governor of Michigan, to call out the National Guard 
to break strikes in the automobile industry. Wiley 
Rutledge’s background was more academic, and he 
had had less direct association with the labor move- 
ment, but on the Court he nevertheless proved himself 
a stalwart and skillful friend of labor. In their pass- 
ing labor and the nation have sustained a great loss. 


‘Closed Shop’ Cases 


The labor cases which attracted the greatest amount 
of public attention this last year were the so-called 
“closed shop” cases. Lincoln Federal Labor Union No. 
19129, American Federation of Labor, et al. v. North- 
western Iron & Metal Co. et al. and Whitaker et al. 
v. State of North Carolina, 69 S. Ct. 251; American 
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Federation of Labor et al. v. American Sash & Door 
Co. et al., 69 S. Ct. 258; and the concurring opinions 
reported at 69 S. Ct. 260. In those cases, the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor attacked as unconstitutional 
the statutes of North Carolina, Nebraska and Arizona 
which banned all types of union security agreements. 
It contended that the states had no power to pass such 
statutes because they infringed the constitutionally 
guaranteed rights of freedom of speech and of assem- 
bly. and constituted an unconstitutional impairment 
of the right to contract. The CIO filed a brief in the 
Supreme Court in support of the AFL position. 

The Court unanimously rejected those contentions. 
In so doing, it did not necessarily approve of the 
statutes and it certainly did not hold, as many com- 
mentators seemed to think, that the open shop was 
protected by the Constitution. On the contrary, the 
Court merely said that the state anti-closed shop stat- 
utes involved no direct infringement on the right to 
speak or the right to associate and: the Court con- 
cluded that the advisability of forbidding, or of pro- 
tecting, union security agreements was a matter for 
legislative rather than judicial determination. 

In so ruling, the Court, of course, sustained legisla- 
tion which labor earnestly opposes as vicious and 
reactionary. Apparently certain of the justices appear 
actually to have agreed with the policy of this repres- 
sive legislation. Others of the justices voted as they 
did, however, not because they approved the legislation 
but because they desired to adhere to the principle of 
judicial restraint already mentioned, that the legisla- 
tures should be given a free hand in matters pertain- 
ing to economics and to labor. They did not wish to 
return to the era when the Supreme Court declared 
statutes unconstitutional because the justices dis- 
agreed with the economic philosophy embodied in 
them. 

The fight against restrictive labor legislation must 
go on at the polls and in Congress and the state legis- 
latures. If the Court adheres to its rule that it will 
not interfere with such legislation, then we may be 
assured that the victories which we will win in legis- 
lative bodies will not be taken away from us by the 
Courts. 


Decisions on Picketing 


In one decision of the 1948-1949 Term, the Court 
limited the previously established doctrine that in- 
junctions against peaceful, truthful picketing were 
violations of the picketers’ constitutional right to free 
speech. This decision was Giboney v. Empire Storage 
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and Ice Company, 69 S. Ct..684. That case also in- 
volved an AFL union, but here: too CIO filed a brief 
in support. of the union’s position In the Giboney case 
the Court unanimously held that peaceful picketing 
could be enjoined if the purpose of the picketing was 
to force the employer to commit a violation of a state 
anti-trust law. 

This. decision gives state courts the opportunity to 
use the broad language of their anti-trust statutes as 
justification against picketing which is substantially 
designed only to improve the working conditions of 
labor. The decision is, therefore, an unfortunate one. 
But it does not undermine the basic doctrine that 
peaceful picketing for.a lawful purpose is constitution- 
ally protected as. free speech. The Court has already 
decided to review a California decision in which such 
picketing was enjoined and the Lega] Department. of 
the CIO is now engaged in processing, for submission 
to the Court, another case, in which the State of 
Idaho has attempted to punish such peaceful picketing 
by members of the American Communications Work- 
ers as accrime. It is to be hoped that in the coming 
term, the Court will again reaffirm the constitutional 
protection for peaceful picketing, which many have 
unjustifiably assumed was undermined by the Giboney 
case. 

During the 1948-1949 Term the Court decided a 
number of cases concerning the power of state labor 
boards to regulate labor relations in industries which 
are subject to the National Labor Relations Act as 
amended by the Taft-Hartley law. In Algoma Ply- 
wood Co. v. Wisconsin ERB, 336 U. S. 301, the Court 
held that Wisconsin could establish election require- 
ments for the institution of union security contracts 
more severe than those in the Taft-Hartley Law. 
This decision follows the policy of Sec. 14 (b) of the 
Taft-Hartley Law, which declares that. nothing in the 
Act shall be regarded as authorizing the execution of 
union security contracts where such contracts are 
forbidden by a state. 

In another decision, however, the Court refused to 
uphold the Wisconsin Employment Relations Board. 
In La Crosse Telephone Corp v. Wisconsin ERB, 336 
U. S. 18, the Court said that Wisconsin did not have 
power to determine what was the appropriate collec- 
tive bargaining unit in a company which was engaged 
in interstate commerce. The Supreme Court of Wis- 
consin had ruled that the Wisconsin Board could take 
jurisdiction of the case because the NLRB had not 
entered the case. The Supreme Court disagreed. This 
decision must be regarded as a victory for labor, 
although a relatively minor one. 
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The most dangerous ruling made by the Supreme 
Court in the labor field during the 1948-1949 Term 
was contained in a third Wisconsin Employment Re- 
lations Board case—UAW (AFL) v. Wisconsin ERB, 
336 U. S. 245. In that case, the Wisconsin Employ- 
ment Relations Board had enjoined, as an unfair labor 
practice, intermittent work stoppages called by the 
AFL’s Auto Workers Union in a plant engaged in 
interstate commerce. The Union argued that Con- 
gress had declared concerted activities by working 
men to be protected under the federal law and there- 
fore non-enjoinable by the states. And even if the 
particular kind of stoppages involved in the case were 
not protected activities, the union urged, it was up 
to the National Labor Relations Board to make that 
decision, not the Wisconsin Employment Relations 
Board. The Supreme Court in a 5 to 4 decision, up- 
held the Wisconsin Board. 

The Court held that intermittent stoppages were 
not protected activities (although the NLRB had ruled 
that such activities were protected in a number of 
prior cases) and further ruled that Wisconsin could 
determine whether the activities were protected by 
the Federal Act and, if it found them not so protected, 
could enjoin them. This decision, which has the effect 
of permitting state boards and state courts to deter- 
mine the type of activities which are protected by 
Federal law and to enjoin labor activities which they 
find are not so protected can be very damaging to 
labor’s position. It can only. be hoped that the Court’s 
decision in this case was influenced by the lack of 
sympathy which the Court held for the particular type 
of activity there involved and that, in later cases, the 
rule which the case seems to announce will be modi- 
fied or over-ruled. 


Two NLRA Decisions 


The Supreme Court decided only two cases involv- 
ing the National Labor Relations Act. In both cases 
the decisions were favorable to labor. In one case, 
NLRB v. Pittsburgh Steamship Co., the Supreme Court 
reversed a Court of Appeals which, in turn, had re- 
versed a decision of the Labor Board finding that an 
employer had committed unfair labor practices. 

The Court of Appeals appeared to believe that the 
Board’s Trial Examiner was required to believe some 
of the Company’s witnesses, although he had decided, 
on the basis of all the evidence, that most of those 
witnesses were not telling the truth. The Supreme 
Court set the Court of Appeals right and again re- 
stated the familiar rule that a Tria] Examiner, who 
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hears the evidence, and makes a decision which is 
supported by that evidence, should not be reversed 
by a Court of Appeals just because it regards the 
evidence in a different light. 

In the second case involving the National Labor Re- 
lations Act, the Supreme Court also reversed a Court 
of Appeals which, in turn, had reversed the National 
Labor Relations Board. In this case, Crompton-High- 
land Mills v. NLRB, 337 U. S. 217, the Labor Board 
had ruled that an employer, who refused to give a 
wage increase requested by a union and then, when 
negotiations broke off, offered such an increase directly 
to the men without consulting the union, had com- 
mitted an unfair labor practice. 

The Court of Appeals reversed the Board, but the 
Supreme Court reversed the Court of Appeals and 
affirmed the Board’s rule that an employer has a duty 
to bargain collectively in good faith with the union 
representing the employees and cannot undercut the 
union by attempting to show to the employee, by 
offering unilaterally a wage increase which it has 
refused the union, that the union is not doing the job. 


Civil Liberties 


In the field of civil liberties, the Court’s attention 
in the 1948-1949 term was largely directed to the pro- 
tection of the rights of accused in criminal trials. 

The Court, in four cases, reaffirmed and strength- 
ened its rule that confessions extorted by physical tor- 
ture or by prolonged questioning cannot be used in 
the prosecution of an accused. It also upheld and 
strengthened the right of an accused to counsel in a 
trial in a state court in any case in which he is taken 
advantage of because of his lack of knowledge of the 
law. On the other hand, the Court temporized some- 
what on the rule that states may not discriminate on 
the basis of race in the composition of grand juries. 
It approved the conviction of a Negro in a Maryland 
court, although it was shown that for a number of 
years the Maryland courts had limited Negro partici- 
pation in grand juries to one member per jury. 

The Court also refused to extend the doctrine, which 
applies in the Federal courts, that evidence obtained 
by virtue of an illegal search cannot be used in 
evidence against the person whose premises are 
searched. In Wolf v. Colorado, 69 U. S. 1359, the 
Court, by a 5 to 4 vote, said that this rule did not 
apply to prosecutions in state courts. 

Outside of the field of criminal procedure, the Court 
decided only two civil liberties cases of importance. 
One dealt with sound trucks. In the previous term, 
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the Court had decided, in the Saia case, by a 5 to 4 
vote, that a city ordinance which forbade the use of 
sound trucks unless a license was obtained from the 
police commissioner was unconstitutional as a limita- 
tion on freedom of speech. This Term, the Court was 
faced, in Kovacs v. Cooper, 336 U. S. 53, with an 
ordinance which contained an outright ban on the use 
of sound trucks. In this case, Chief Justice Vinson 
who had voted that the ordinance involved in the Saia 
case was unconstitutional, switched to the other side 
and voted that the ordinance was constitutional. 
Consequently, the ordinance involved in the Kovacs 
case was upheld by a 5 to 4 vote. 

Some members of the majority attempted to dis- 
tinguish the Saia case on the ground that the ordi- 
nance involved in Kovacs did not forbid the use of all 
loudspeakers, but only those which were “loud and 
raucous,” while the ordinance in the Saia case could 
have been used to forbid the use of all loudspeakers. 

The validity of this distinction was doubted by other 
members of the majority. The dissenting four Justices 
all agreed that the effect of the decision was to over- 
rule the Saia case. In view of the disagreement among 
the 5 Justices who constituted a majority of the Court 
it is impossible to say with certainty whether those 
who are denied access to more conventional forms of 
publicity, such as the newspapers and radio, have 
today any constitutional right to use sound trucks as 
a method of communication. 

The other case of significance in the civil liberties 
field was the Terminiello case. Although Terminiello 
represents everything to which the CIO is opposed, the 
decision of the Supreme Court in this case is an 
affirmance of the traditional American ideal that one 
may express his ideas in public without restriction by 
the Government. 

It should be noted that, although the case was de- 
cided by a 5 to 4 vote, two of the dissenters dissented 
only because they thought the free speech point had 
not been properly preserved for review by the Su- 
preme Court. The Chief Justice, in his dissenting 
opinion, noted particularly that, were it not for this 
procedural] difficulty, he would have voted with the 
majority. 


CIO Participation in Litigation 


The Legal Department has actively represented the 
CIO in a number of important suits in the courts 
this past year. Many of these suits involve funda- 
mental rights of labor. But in line with CIO policy, 
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the Department has also filed amicus curiae briefs in 
several cases involving civil and political rights. 

A list of the cases, and the CIO position on the 
issues involved therein, follows: 


Supreme Court 


1. UAW (AFL) v. Wisconsin Employment Relations 
Board. Brief for CIO as amicus curiae in support of 
petition for rehearing. 

The CIO opposed the determination of the Wiscon- 
sin Employment Relations Board to the effect that 
intermittent work stoppages were unfair labor prac- 
tices under the state law. Moreover, the CIO con- 
tended that state boards may not pass on such ques- 
tions where the work stoppages occur in plants which 
are engaged in interstate commerce. Only the NLRB 
may determine these issues, said the CIO. (See dis- 
cussion of this case above). 

2. ACA v. Charles T. Douds. Brief for CIO as amicus 
curiae. 

Attack made on the constitutionality of Section 
9(h) of the Taft-Hartley Act (non-Communist affi- 
davit provision). 

8. UMWA v. United States of America. Brief for 
CIO as amicus curiae in support of petition for certi- 
orari. 

CIO supports appeal of the United Mine Workers 
of America and John L. Lewis from Judge Golds- 
borough’s contempt citation. 

4. Cole and Jones v. State of Arkansas. Petition for 
writ of certiorari to Supreme Court of Arkansas. 

CIO appeals conviction of individuals under an 
Arkansas statute on the ground that the statute, 
which makes the mere presence on a picket line where 
violence occurs a criminal offense, is unconstitutional. 

5. Hughes and Richardson v. Superior Court of 
California. Brief for CIO as amicus curiae in sup- 
port of petition for certiorari. 

CIO seeks to upset a decision of the California 
Supreme Court which places stringent limitations on 
the right to picket peacefully. 

6. Sweatt v. Painter. Brief for CIO as amicus 
curiae in support of petition for certiorari. 

Attack made on State-compelled segregation in 
education. 

4. Giboney v. Empire Storage & Ice Co. Amicus 
Curiae memorandum on behalf of CIO and affiliated 
organizations Appeal from Superior Court of State 
of Missouri. 

CIO attacked the constitutionality of the Missouri 
Supreme Court decision limiting peaceful and truthful 
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picketing, an alleged purpose of which is to force the 
employer to commit a violation of a state anti-trust 
law. (See discussion of this case above.) 

8. Lincoln Federal Labor Union v. Northwestern — 
Iron & Metal Co. Appeal from Supreme Court of a 
State of North Carolina Amicus Curiae memorandum * 
on behalf of CIO and affiliated organizations. psa 

CIO supported an AFL attack on state laws banning y 
the closed shop and other forms of union security. 

(See discussion of this case above.) 

9. Casselman, et al. v. State of Idaho. Petition for 
writ of certiorari. 

CIO seeks appeal from an Idaho Supreme Court de- 
cision holding that picketing of a building housing 
two subsidiaries of the American Telephone and Tele- 
graph Company is a criminal violation of a state 
statute banning secondary boycotts. 

10. Henderson v. United States of America. Brief 
for CIO as amicus curiae. 

CIO aids attack on racial segregation on diners of 
interstate railroads. 


U. S. Courts of Appeals 


1. United Furniture Workers of America v. Ralph 
F.. Gates. Brief for CIO as amicus curiae. 

CIO supports suit to prevent members of the Indi- 
ana state police from attending union meetings and 
taking notes on what occurred. 

2. Hardyman, et al. v. Collins, et al. Brief for CIO 
as amicus curiae. 

CIO supports suit against individuals who inter- 
rupted a meeting of plaintiffs called to oppose the 
Marshall Plan. Even though the CIO favors the Mar- 
shall Plan, the CIO will defend the freedom of those 
who seek to express differing views. 


Other Courts 


1. UE v. David E. Lillienthal. Motion for CIO for 
leave to file brief amicus curiae and Brief amicus 
curiae. U.S. District Court for District of Columbia. 

CIO supports suit to enjoin the Atomic Energy 
Commission from ordering General Electric not to 
recognize and bargain with the UE until the officers 
of the UE comply with the non-Communist affidavit 
provision of the Taft-Hartley Law. 

2. United Labor Committee, et al. v. Tighe E. Woods. 
Reply brief. U. S. Emergency Court of Appeals. 

CIO supports suit against a city-wide rent increase 
based on an increase in taxes since Congress intended 
that increased taxes alone shall not be a basis for 
awarding rent increases. 
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State Anti-Labor Laws 


With relatively few exceptions, the salutary trend 
away from state anti-labor laws noted in the last an- 
nual report was continued this past year. 

Most notable among the exceptions is Nebraska, 
which enacted a law banning mass picketing. This 
law rigidly defines mass picketing as: 


“any form of picketing in which there are 
more than two pickets at any one time within 
50 feet of any entrance to the premises being 
picketed or within 50 feet of any other picket 
or pickets, or in which pickets constitute an 
obstacle to the free ingress and egress to and 
from the premises being picketed or any other 
premises, either by obstructing by their per- 
sons or by the placing of vehicles or other 
physical obstructions.” 


However, the act of interfering with “any picketing 
not defined as mass picketing,” is also made unlawful. 
In addition, it is unlawful to intimidate or attempt to 
intimidate any striker by threat “of the loss of any 
right or condition of employment that directly or in- 
directly would affect the lawful conduct of said striker 
in any way.” Violation of the law is made a mis- 
demeanor. 


In Arizona the ban on the closed shop, which was 
passed in 1947 by the Legislature, was approved by 
the voters in a referendum. The Virginia “Right to 
Work” statute of 1947, which prohibits all forms of 
union security agreements, was upheld as constitu- 
tional by the Virginia Supreme Court of Appeals. 

On the other hand the value of strong political pres- 
sure by labor was demonstrated in Delaware, Mis- 
souri and New Hampshire where anti-labor laws were 
repealed. The Delaware Act, known as the “little 
Taft-Hartley Act,” was more restrictive even than — 
Taft-Hartley, particularly as concerns the manage- 
ment of internal union affairs. The Act repealed in 
Missouri made participation in secondary boycotts a 
misdemeanor, prohibited strikes of public employees, 
provided for compulsory arbitration of jurisdictional 
disputes, and required strike authorization elections. 

In New Hampshire, the 1947 Act severely restricted 
union security agreements by: permitting them only 
after their approval by two-thirds of the employees 
to be covered thereby. In addition, New Hampshire 
made it illegal for employers to require contracts 
whereby employees agree not to join a union as a 
condition of employment (yellow-dog contracts). 

Modifications of laws regulating public utility labor 
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disputes were made in three states. In New Jersey, 
where the act providing for compulsory arbitration 
was declared unconstitutional, for lack of standards, 
the Legislature passed an amendment setting forth 
standards to guide the Board of Arbitration in making 
findings and orders. Michigan saw fit to substitute 
voluntary for compulsory: arbitration in its law. Wis- 
consin broadened the coverage of its Act. by making 
it applicable to rural electrification cooperative asso- 
ciations. 

Massachusetts eased its law requiring labor unions 
to file annual financial reports somewhat by exempting 
labor unions having a membership of 50 or less. 


INDUSTRIAL UNION COUNCILS 
DEPARTMENT 


In accordance with established practice, the annual 
Conference of State Industrial Union Councils was 
held January 4-6, 1949, on call of John Brophy, Direc- 
tor of Councils. 

The principal material covered was related to the 
forthcoming sessions of state legislatures, practically 
all which met this year. Many serious problems of 
industrial relations laws and other state statutes faced 
the administrative officers of our councils and were 
canvassed in advance. Practically the entire range 
of state council activities, however, was also touched 
on. 

The customary meeting of state labor commissioners 
was held at the Labor Department November 30 and 
December 1-2, 1948. A large number of CIO State 
Council officers attended and participated in its pan- 
els and general sessions and were influential in 
strengthening the recommendations of the conference. 
In these matters they had the aid of Assistant Direc- 
tor of Councils, Anthony W. Smith, in comparing notes 
and making decisions on positions to be taken in the 
sessions. 


Legislative Progress 


As a result of our stronger political position follow- 
ing the 1948 elections and the continuously better 
organization of our State Councils, a considerable 
improvement took place this year in the legislative 
situation in the various states. Statutes restricting 
union activity were repealed in three states—Dela- 
ware, Missouri and New Hampshire. Fair Employ- 
ment Practices Acts were passed in four states, New 
Mexico, Oregon, Rhode Island, and Washington. Work- 
men’s compensation laws were improved in a majority 
of the states. Disability insurance legislation was en- 
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acted in two states. Laws giving fuller protection 
to women and children in industry were also passed 
in a number of states. 

In Michigan the restrictive provisions of the state 
Labor Relations Act were ameliorated to some extent. 
In a number of other states minor changes were made 
in the industrial relations laws, on the whole favor- 
able to labor. While these gains are not spectacular, 
they are substantial. 

Improvements in workmen’s compensation laws were 
enacted in some 34 states. In the main, the improve- 
ment involved increased benefits. Over half of the 
laws now provide a maximum of at least $25 a week. 
Occupational disease provisions have also been ex- 
panded. Indiana was added to the list of states hav- 
ing second-injury funds. 

While these developments reflect some improve- 
ment, the general level at which workmen’s compensa- 
tion has been granted since the very beginning and 
up to the present time is far too low. It is apparent 
that a much more fundamental approach to the entire 
problem should be developed. Director Brophy held 
conversations with leading state council officers on 
this problem, and with experts in the field, looking 
toward the establishment of definitive standards for 
the guidance of CIO organizations and the develop- 
ment of a more aggressive attack: on the entire 
problem. 

A developing field in state legislation is disability 
compensation. Legislation providing benefits for loss 
of income because of sickness and injury not connected 
with work was adopted this year in New York and 
Washington, though the Washington legislation has 
been suspended pending a referendum. States which 
enacted such laws previously are California, New 
Jersey, and Rhode Island. 

Numerous complicated problems arise in respect 
to the financing of such systems and their relation- 
ship to unemployment compensation, workmen’s com- 
pensation, and social security. Our State Councils, 
however, have developed their own experts in these 
matters and are tackling the problem in cooperation 
with the Director of Councils. 


Better Labor Laws 


Space prevents any detailed review of progress, in 
state legislatures on hours of labor for women, equal 
pay laws, child labor and school attendance legisla- 
tion, and wage and hour legislation generally, but 
gains are being made constantly. Safety and health 
legislation is also a continuing concern of our state 
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organizations. Attention has been given to the strength- 
ening and improvement of the State departments of 
labor. 

Steady progress is being made in regard to legis- 
lation in the States which affects organized labor and 
the industrial workers of America. The dangerous 
attacks of a few years ago on the right to organize 
and bargain collectively have been stopped, and the 
tide in some degree has been reversed. 

For this the State agencies of organized labor, and 
in particular our CIO State Industrial Union Coun- 
cils,; must be given the major share of the credit. 
Together with their PAC’s, they have changed the 
political climate in a majority of the States. 

It is of vital importance that all affiliated unions 
and their locals lend the most wholehearted support 
to our CIO State Councils, by full affiliation, by full 
payment of dues, and in all other ways, in order that 
labor may protect its interests on the State level. 

The first work of the Councils was in the field of 
organization, but that function was soon assumed by 
the National CIO staff and the organizing committees 
and Internationals in the various industries. 

The Councils turned their attention to state legis- 
lation and to state and city governmental contacts. 
They devoted more attention to legislation in Congress, 
Their early activities in the political field led to the 
establishment of the network of state political action 
committees operating under the National PAC. 


Education, Public Relations 


A later development was in the field of education 
and public relations. The progressive development 
of the educational work of all our Councils continued 
during the past year, much of it in cooperation with 
the CIO Department of Education. 

Our interest in the field of public education has 
also continued. Councils have been giving more and 
more attention to the participation of labor people in 
the work of school boards, parent-teacher associations 
and the like. 

State and City Councils have developed effective 
programs of public relations. They conceive their 
task to be that of getting through information about 
labor and its purposes to the general public by all 
suitable means—pamphlets, radio, public meetings, 
newspapers, and the like. 

Closely related to this work are Council-owned or 
Council-endorsed newspapers. Many very serious prob- 
lems have developed in this connection, with which 
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the Councils and the Council Department, with the 
advice and assistance of the CIO Publicity Depart- 
ment, have been grappling. It is imperative that the 
advertising and business policies of papers carrying 
CIO endorsement be such as to maintain the dignity 
of the CIO name everywhere. It is probable that 
closer attention must be given to these issues in the 
future. 


Unemployment Problems 


Possible unemployment, and actual unemployment 
in certain localities has caused our Councils to take 
stock of their resources for combating this menace. 
Among other things, a program was worked out with 
the CIO Community Services Committee whereby the 
Committee and the Councils together will push for the 
development of public works which can be put to use 
in case of an emergency. Other plans to aid jobless 
CIO members have been developed in the same 
manner. 

Looking at the general problem of full employment, 
greater attention is being paid on the state and local 
basis to possibilities in the fields of resource develop- 
ment, conservation and housing. 

Whatever is done on a national basis by the CIO 
in respect to housing and community development 
must in most cases be carried out by our Councils. 
In the same way, whatever action is taken looking 
toward the development of our river basins for hydro- 
electric power, navigation, irrigation, and flood control, 
and for reforestration and soil conservation, must be 
carried out in the area by the State CIO organizations 
primarily involved. 

All of these activities have a close bearing on full 
employment and must necessarily be tied together in 
any given region, state, or city, by the Industrial 
Union Council responsible for the area. Our Councils 
are assuming more and more heavy duties in this con- 
nection and are to be commended on the competent 
personnel which they are developing for the purpose. 

A number of new certificates of affiliation were 
issued during the year and a few certificates were 
withdrawn on one ground or another. The certifi- 
cate of the Greater New York Industrial Union Coun- 
cil was revoked by action of the CIO Executive Board, 
and thereafter a conference of CIO locals in New 
York City was called under the authority of Director 
Brophy and a new Council established. 

The total number of State organizations is now 39 
and of our City and County Councils is 245. 
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RESEARCH AND EDUCATION 
DEPARTMENT 


Because unemployment and part-time work became 
so widespread, the Department of Research and Edu- 
cation devoted itself in great measure to the de- 
velopment and interpretation of policies designed to 
reverse the unfavorable economic trends of the past 
year. 


This included not only critical analysis of economic 
data, but the presentation of CIO economic and 
legislative policy through various field conferences and 
publications. The work of both Research and Educa- 
tion consequently was very closely integrated. 

The Department has continued to cooperate closely 
with other CIO. departments and our affiliates. The 
collection and presentation of data has been carried 
on with a view towards securing positive and con- 
structive action tb improve the living standards of 
American workers and their families. 


I. Research 


Events of the past year demonstrated need for 
continuous analysis by labor of workers’ problems and 
methods of solution. Efforts by unions to secure wage 
increases and social security through collective bar- 
gaining had to be bolstered by facts on wages, needs, 
profits, and many other factors. Increased unemploy- 
ment required study of methods of overcoming exist- 
ing evils and seeking to prevent repetition of past 
depressions. 

The Department has served as a clearing-house for 
our affiliates in discussion of such matters as union 
research methods, procedures for bolstering labor’s 
wage demands, and problems that arise in collective 
bargaining on social security. By means of general 
meetings of research directors, to which outside econ- 
omists were frequently invited, major economic prob- 
lems have been explored and policies developed. 

In addition to furnishing information of many kinds 
in response to special requests, the department con- 
tinued monthly. publication of the Economic Outlook. 
During the past year it presented facts and analyses 
on the following subjects: Reasons for declines in 
American families savings, social security, reciprocal 
trade agreements, unemployment, how postwar in- 
flation undermined consumer purchasing power, federal 
aid to education, housing, national health insurance, 
wages and prices. 

“The Truth About CIO,” which has had a circula- 
tion of over a million, has been reprinted in up-to- 
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date form, and new pamphlets have been issued on the 
need for passage of federal and local fair employment 
practice acts, farmer-labor cooperation and housing. 

Staff economists assisted in the preparation of num- 
erous articles and speeches and participated in many 
meetings and radio programs dealing with current 
issues. 

The Department was called upon frequently for 
preparation of testimony before Congressional com- 
mittees. Topics covered include taxes, public assist- 
ance, old age, survivors’ and disability insurance, 
reciprocal trade agreements, monopoly, and appropria- 
tions for the Department of Labor and the Federal 
Security Agency. The Department continued to carry 
responsibility for the staff work of the Social Security 
Committee and the Tax Committee. It has also co- 
operated closely with the Full Employment Com- 
mittee, the Health, Safety and Welfare Committee, 
and the Guaranteed Minimum Annual Wage Research 
Committee. 

The Department served as the central point of con- 
tact betwen research representatives of CIO affiliates 
and the major government statistical agencies, Joint 
labor research advisory committees have met with the 
Division of Statistical Standards of the Bureau of 
the Budget, the Bureau of Labor Statistics, the Bu- 
reau of the Census, and other Federal divisions to 
consider methods of improving basic statistical ma- 
terial needed for collective bargaining and for effec- 
tive national programs to improve workers’ condi- 
tions and the functioning of the economy. CIO rep- 
resentatives contributed to the improvement of data 
on unemployment, productivity, wages, the cost of 
living, and similar problems. This work was handled 
for the Department by Katherine Ellickson, Associate 
Research Director. 

The Department’s economists served on the Execu- 
tive Committee of the Productivity Conference, the 
Economic Statistics Advisory Committee for the 1950 
Census of Population, the Federal Advisory Council 
on Employment Security Programs, the Trade Union 
Advisory Committee to the U. S. Women’s Bureau, the 
Labor Committee of the National Planning Associa- 
tion, and the Advisory Committee to the U. S. Na- 
tional Commission for the United Nations Educational, 
Scientific and Cultural Organization. 


II. Education 


The educational work of the Department was car- 
ried on through the training at six CIO Summer 
Schools, the stimulation of local education programs 
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at four Regional Education Conferences; the reaching 
of more than 75,000 people with sound movies; and 
the development of visual techniques including sound 
filmstrips, the wall map, turnover talk, posters, etc.; 
through the effective utilization of printed materials, 
the preparation of discussion guides, and the work of 
coordinating over-all CIO education programs of in- 
ternational unions and state councils. George T. 
Guernsey, Associate Director of Education, is respon- 
sible for the education program. 

In the final analysis, the development of a leader- 
ship training program for local union officers and of 
mass education techniques that will reach the rank 
and file members is necessary if the American labor 
movement is to survive. The CIO has brought into 
the structure of the labor movement a renewed in- 
terest in the development of programs that serve 
labor and has explored the techniques that make that 
development possible. 


CIO. Education Conferences 


Regional Education Conferences in 1949 were or- 
ganized around CIO’s legislative program, since a full 
understanding by CIO members of the issues involved 
in this 16-point program was clearly the outstanding 
educational job of the early spring of 1949. 

CIO members in the following areas had the op- 
portunity of attending the 1949 Regional Education 
Conferences: Louisiana and Mississippi; New England; 
Oklahoma and Arkansas; and Texas. More than twice 
as many people were reached by the 1949 conference 
series as in the previous year. 

A manual was prepared for the Conferences for use 
as a classroom aid during the sessions and as a ref- 
erence volume on the legislative program. For each 
of the 16 points, there was a statement giving CIO’s 
position. This was supplemented by background in- 
formation on the issue and details of legislation that 
CIO supported. Specific data relating to the states 
represented at each conference were furnished in the 
manual as were voting records, instructions for writ- 
ing letters to Congress, etc. 

An additional section was provided on the educa- 
tional services available to CIO members from the 
Department of Education and Research as well as 
from other CIO agencies. 


CIO Leadership Training 


The CIO Leadership Training Terms sponsored by 
the Department drew delegates from the following 
areas for one-week terms: Iowa, Nebraska and Min- 
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nesota, Indiana, Maryland, Pennsylvania, Virginia, and 
West Virginia, Wisconsin, Missouri and Kansas, and 
the Rocky Mountain area. 

Courses at these schools included labor economics, 
labor history, and problems of union security and 
union leadership. Workshops gave practical training 
in techniques of political action, public speaking and 
parliamentary procedure, preparing union newspapers, 
problems of union meetings, etc. Evening programs 
covered topics close to CIO’s program such as con- 
servation and regional planning, farm-labor relations, 
state legislation, etc. A recreation director was hired 
for the school series. In some cases representatives 
of international unions gave special classes for mem- 
bers of their unions. 

The Department also cooperated closely with the 
Ohio and New Jersey State CIO Councils in planning 
their schools. 

The Department has assembled information on sum- 
mer schools run by all CIO affiliates during 1949; 
these numbered 70 and reached a total of perhaps 
5,000 CIO members. There is no doubt that these 
schools strengthen CIO by training additional leaders 
for local unions and providing them with an under- 
standing of CIO’s program and of the trade union 
movement. 


Films 


The program of the Department’s Film Division 
has responded to the growing demand from local 
unions for films, filmstrips, and information on film 
programs, equipment, etc. The CIO Film Library now 
circulates over 100 prints of 16mm sound films. Pre- 
viewing by the Division continues in an effort to find 
films that will be useful to CIO unions. 

During the past year, the Film Library handled 
some 600 rentals of 16mm films. This indicates con- 
siderably more than that number of showings, since 
unions frequently plan several showings for each film. 
Through these showings CIO films reach 75,000 people, 
at a conservative estimate. The majority of these are 
CIO members, but there is also a substantial number 
of non-union people who get an understanding of 
CIO’s program through 16mm movies. In some cases 
these are booked direct to schools, churches, etc.; 
in other cases local unions make the films available 
for community showings as part of their public re- 
lations program. 

The Division has stimulated the development of 
several new state CIO film libraries. Centralized 
purchases of 16mm films are made through the De- 
partment for CIO film libraries. 
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In production of 16mm films, the Division has ex- 
perimented with a new technique: a sound filmstrip, 
How to Bury Taft-Hartley, was produced as part of 
the over-all CIO program to repeal Taft-Hartley. In 
order to make this material available to locals that 
own 16mm equipment, the filmstrip and script were 
reproduced on 16mm sound film. Forty-nine prints of 
the 16mm film and nineteen sound filmstrips were 
used throughout the country. The 16mm film has 
aroused wide interest as a technique to make avail- 
able visual material at a fraction of the cost and 
production time of a film produced by the usual 
methods. 

The Division distributed 53 copies of the sound film- 
strip Election Day Is The Payoff, which was prepared 
to rehearse election day workers in their duties. It 
also produced a 16mm sound trailer, Check List For 
Election Day, covering the same material, which was 
spliced to the end of all films sent out from our 
library in the last month before election. In addition, 
thirty prints were sold to other CIO film libraries for 
their own use. 

The outstanding film work in support of the Demo- 
cratic campaign in the 1948 elections was done by 
CIO. Registration campaigns and block workers were 
sparked by 16mm films and thousands of election day 
workers were rehearsed in their duties by the De- 
partment’s special 16mm film and sound filmstrip. 


Pamphlets and Posters 


Issues of the Department’s publication, Economic 
Outlook, have dealt with a variety of current problems. 
Two of these issues were published as pamphlets, 
What’s Happening to Savings? and CIO’s Two-Way 
Drive for Social Security. 

The Economic Outlook has wide coverage both from 
the daily press and the labor press; mats of selected 
Economic Outlook cartoons are sent regularly to some 
80 labor papers and are reproduced widely, accom- 
panied by excerpts or the complete Economic Outlook 
text. 

The Department, together with the CIO Committee 
to Abolish Discrimination, issued a pamphlet CIO 
Wants FEPC. Some 165,000 copies of this pamphlet 
have been distributed to date, including editions with 
special imprints prepared for eight international unions 
and state councils. In order to publicize the Report 
of the President’s Committee on Civil Rights, we con- 
tinued to distribute the wall map, To Secure These 
Rights; the turnover-talk, For Fair Practices; and 
the eight page summary of the Report. Joe Worker 
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and the Story of Labor has continued to be a popular 
piece for distribution to union members and the public. 

Other pamphlets issued during the year include 
Homes for People, the program of CIO’s Housing 
Committee; A Federal Tax Program to Promote Full 
Employment, a research study developing a long-range 
federal tax program; and Forward Together, repro- 
ducing CIO’s resolutions on farm-labor problems. 

A special concern of the Department is the prepa- 
ration of materials for distribution at state and county 
fairs, for mailing to farmers, etc. The pamphlet, 
Forward Together, was prepared for this purpose in 
1949; over 80,000 copies were distributed, including 
special editions with the imprints of five state councils. 
An assortment of other CIO materials that have 
special appeal to farmers was recommended by the 
Department for use at CIO fair booths. 

Recognizing the yearly demand for help in planning 
and decorating CIO fair exhibits, the Department pre- 
pared a large Farm-Labor Display Poster for use 
as a background to fair booths. More than a hun- 
dred of these Display Posters have been distributed, 
many of which have seen use at several fairs. 

Special kits of the materials of the Department are 
distributed in a special envelope to CIO international 
union and council conventions and conferences. 

The Department has distributed a number of new 
posters and is experimenting with various sizes to 
find those most useful to local unions. In the past 
year we distributed 16 posters in two poster kits, each 
contining a selection covering a wide range of sub- 
jects, including pensions, quotations on labor from 
Woodrow Wilson and Franklin D. Roosevelt and 
others. Our poster Wipe Out Discrimination won a 
prize in the division of poster art of the New York 
Advertisiag Council. Another experiment was our 
two-in-one poster, which on one side shows a cartoon 
of wages as the basis for building a strong community 
and on the other side a quotation from Abraham 
Lincoln. A special movie poster, issued in four colors 
and two sizes, with space for writing in the time, 
place, date, and titles of films to be shown, was 
designed to help local unions publicize their movie 
showings. 

Demand for the routine services of the Department 
is increasing steadily. The List of Free Materials for 
use in education programs is mailed each month to 
more than 4,500 union people concerned with educa- 
tional activities. Handling requests for advice on 
education programs from local unions, state and local 
councils is part of the Department’s activities. The 
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Department’s classified mailing lists now number over 
90,000 names and are available to CIO unions. 

The Department also coordinates over-all education 
activities of CIO. Meetings of education directors of 
international unions and state councils are arranged 
by the Department. During the past year these meet- a A 
ings have discussed problems that are facing CIO lip 
unions in education: administration of summer schools, 
course outlines, etc. At the request of the education 
directors, the Department is assembling a file of 
course outlines suitable for union use that have been 
prepared by union people and professional educators. 













Labor Extension Service Bill 


CIO has provided active leadership in the campaign 
for the Labor Extension Service bill in cooperation 
with other labor, education, and community groups, 
and many CIO international unions, councils, and 
locals are giving financial aid to the National Com- 
mittee for the Extension of Labor Education on which 
the CIO Department of Education and Research is 
represented. This Committee is continuing to spear- 
head the drive for the bill. Frank Fernbach, USA- 
CIO, is the National CIO’s liaison with the Committee. 




















European Trade Unionists 


As part of CIO’s program to create better under- 
standing among peoples of the world, the Department 
has brought three European trade unionists of the 
local union level to the United States. This project 
was made possible by a special grant; it was worked 
out in part by the quarterly meetings of CIO education 
directors and a number of them are cooperating in 
arranging schedules for the visiting unionists and mak- 
ing it possible for them to see as much as possible 
of union life at home and in the shop. The project 
will also help CIO members understand the problems 
of other countries. 

The knowledge that trade union problems cross 
international boundaries as well as those between 
states and industries strengthens CIO unions as well 
as the European unions involved. 


INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS DEPARTMENT 


During the past year, there has been little progress 
towards agreement on the main issues that divide the 
nations in world affairs. The strain between East 
and West, in particular between the United States 
and Soviet Russia has not, on the whole, diminished. 
It is true that under counter economic pressure the 
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Russians had to call off the blockade of Berlin, but 
Germany and Berlin itself are still divided—with 
little indication of any Big Power agreement in the 
near future. There are signs that the Western Ger- 
man economy will be integrated with the rest of 
democratic Europe, throughout which area there is 
considerable growth of economic and political stability 
as a result of the relative success of the Economic 
Cooperation Administration. 

Unfortunately these signs of the survival of free 
democratic society in Western Europe are offset by the 
engulfment of China by Communism. The collapse 
of Nationalist China and its complete social, political 
and military failure to hold off the Communists has 
drawn renewed attention to political and social weak- 
ness in much of Asia, now the main target of Soviet 
Russia’s expansionism, 

The work of the United Nations and its Specialized 
Agencies and Commissions, still our best hope for 
peace, has been in many respects frustrated by the 
Soviet Union and the so-called people’s democracies, 
through the misuse of the veto power and the trans- 
formation of international conferences into platforms 
for propaganda and abuse. 

In order to check the threats of Soviet aggression, 
in the absence of world collective security, our gov- 
ernment joined with Western European democracies in 
the Atlantic Pact. Our foreign economic policy is 
slowly being developed in accordance with our re- 
sponsibilities as a world power aiming at world peace 
and prosperity. 


CIO and the WFTU 


The CIO has pursued its goal of furthering world 
peace and prosperity by working with like-minded 
trade union groups throughout the world. The last 
convention, after discussing developments in the world 
labor movement, resolved: “The CIO officers and Ex- 
ecutive Board are authorized, in consultation with the 
British TUC and other free trade union centers, to 
take whatever action in relation to the WFTU and 
the international labor movement as will best accom- 
plish CIO policies and objectives.” 

The 10th Constitutional Convention of the CIO 
adopted this resolution after a thorough debate on 
the situation within the WFTU and an account of the 
policies pursued by that organization. It was made 
clear during the debate that the WFTU Secretariat 
and administration had been permeated and taken 
over by adherents of the Soviet communist policy and 
that the organization had departed from the declara- 
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tions adopted when it was organized with the assist- 
ance of the CIO and British TUC in 1945. The funda- 
mental declarations adopted in 1945 were in line with 
the resolutions passed at previous CIO conventions. 
We stood for the unity of trade unions throughout the 
world pursuing a policy of mutual assistance with the 
aim of improving working conditions and standards 
of living everywhere, and for the continued coopera- 
tion of the wartime allies on the problems of economic 
rehabilitation and reconstruction. 


Followed Soviet ‘Line’ 


Immediately after the Soviet Union opposed with all 
its power the projected plans for European Recovery, 
its agents within the WFTU followed this line re- 
gardless of decisions taken by the WFTU itself. 
WFTU publications began to carry abusive stories 
about trade union leaders—particularly the American, 
English and French trade union leaders who refused 
to depart from the WFTU policy and follow the 
Moscow line. The trade union work of the federa- 
tion was obstructed and hindered at every turn by 
the communists. The convention resolution was a last 
effort on our part to attempt to restore the WFTU 
to its original purposes. 

In accordance with this resolution a delegation con- 
sisting of James Carey, L. S. Buckmaster, Emil Mazy 
and David McDonald, proceeded to Europe in January 
1949 and consulted with British and European trade 
union leaders. When the WFTU Executive Bureau 
met on January 18th the British TUC, who had 
arrived at a similar decision to ours, made an effort 
to save the WFTU by suggesting that a cooling-off 
period be inaugurated during which the WFTU would 
cease from this internal destructive strife. There- 
upon the representatives of the CIO witnessed an 
example of the obstructive tactics of the communist 
members which had become so prevalent during the 
previous eighteen months. 

After consultation with President Murray, Secre- 
tary Carey on behalf of the CIO, gave notice of the 
intention of the CIO delegation to recommend that 
the CIO sever its relationship with the WFTU. The 
British TUC and the Dutch NVV served similar 
notices on the WFTU Executive Bureau. 

At the same time, Elmer Cope resigned as Assistant 
Secretary of the WFTU, opened a CIO office in Paris 
and continued to serve as European representative of 
the CIO, providing first-hand reports of developments 
there. 
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New World Labor Group 


Before returning from Europe, Secretary-Treasurer 
Carey announced that the CIO, as always, stood ready 
to cooperate, in the future as it had in the past, with 
all bona fide trade union movements. 

Soon after the delegation returned to this country, 
President Murray received letters from Vincent Tew- 
son of the British TUC and Leon Jouhaux of the 
French Force Ouvriere. Both letters dealt with the 
problem of forming a new free, democratic trade 
union international and expressed the opinion that it 
was essential for both CIO and AFL to belong and 
the hope that our two organizations would be able 
to work together in such an organization. 

A top-level group of British trade union leaders 
came to the United States at the end of March on 
ECA Productivity Council business. When the British 
delegation arrived, they conferred separately with the 
AFL and the CIO. Mr. Tewson visited President 
Murray in Pittsburgh and had a frank talk on the 
perspective of the project. 

After the departure of the British delegation, the 
CIO representatives met with AFL representatives 
and held a friendly discussion which covered a number 
of points which may be expected to arise in connec- 
tion with our joint participation in such a new or- 
ganization. 

All the actions were reported to the CIO Executive 
Board which met in Washington, May 17 and 18, 1949. 
The CIO Executive Board resolved: 


“The CIO Executive Board having heard a full 
account of the WFTU developments, endorses 
the action of its delegation to the WFTU 
Executive Bureau and hereby formally an- 
nounces the disaffiliation of the CIO from 
the WFTU.” 


BE IT FURTHER RESOLVED THAT: 

The Executive Board also endorses the ac- 
tions of its officers and representatives in 
participating in meetings with leaders of other 
free democratic trade unions for the purpose 
of preparing for the organization of a new 
trade union international. The CIO must con- 
tinue to work with other similar unions in 
the interests of workers everywhere. This Ex- 
ecutive Board further authorizes the officers 
to continue in the construction of a new in- 
ternational movement and authorizes the ex- 
penditure of such funds as are necessary for 
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this purpose and for the affiliation of the CIO 
to a free democratic trade union international 
organization.” 





International Conferences 

After consulting with national trade union centers Philip 
in Europe and in the United States, the British TUC Murry 
convened a Preparatory International Trade Union 
Conference in Geneva on June 25 and 26, 1949. 

The CIO was represented by Secretary-Treasurer 
Carey and Michael Ross, with John Brophy and Elmer 
Cope as substitutes. A full report of the Geneva con- 
ference is being printed and will be distributed as 
soon as it is received. 

The Geneva conference appointed a Preparatory 
Committee of 16 members to draft a constitution and 
program for the international trade union organization 
and to convene as soon as possible a World Con- 
ference for the purpose of formally establishing the 
new international body. The committee, on which 
Michael Ross represented the CIO, met several times 
in London in July and August, completed a Draft 
Constitution and arranged for the World Conference 
to be convened in London, November .28 to December 
9, 1949, 

This conference, at which the CIO will be repre- 
sented by a full delegation, will examine the draft 
Constitution, amend it as necessary and then proceed 
to constitute formally the new body. It will also 
elaborate the program of action for the new trade 
union international and provide a rallying point, for 
the genuine trade union movements of the world. 

The International Trade Secretariats—international 
trade union bodies confined to one particular industry 
or activity—have expressed the desire to cooperate 
closely with the new organization to be founded in 
November in London. It will now be appropriate for 
CIO affiliates to consider the question of joining these 
bodies. Full information on this question is being dis- 
tributed to our unions. 

It is anticipated that Latin American trade unions 
will participate fully in the new international move- 
ment. Developments there are reported on by the 
Latin American Affairs Committee. 












































PRESS AND PUBLIC RELATIONS 


The CIO Publicity Department during the past 
year devoted most of its efforts to the furtherance 
of the organization’s legislative and political programs 
and to the task of keeping the membership and the 
public informed regarding CIO policy matters. 
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Principal media used were the CIO News, press 
releases, the radio and pamphlets. 

Special emphasis was given by the Department to 
the CIO’s campaign to bring about repeal of the Taft- 
Hartley Act, and—after this campaign failed—to 
the need for an expanded political action program in 
the future. 

The CIO News was used extensively to expose the 
activities of the Communists—particularly those de- 
signed to harm the CIO. 

The CIO continued its policy of making easily avail- 
able to the press and radio all pertinent information 
relating to its activities. 

The Publicity Department issued several hundred 
press releases during the year, arranged frequent press 
conferences and radio appearances and answered 
thousands of mail and phone inquiries about CIO 
undertakings. 

The Department distributed hundreds of thousands 
of pamphlets prepared by the various CIO depart- 
ments and committees. It also arranged for the pub- 
lication of a number of newspaper and magazine 
articles written by CIO leaders. 


CIO Press 


The Union News Service (a weekly clipsheet), mime- 
ographed releases, mats, features, etc., were provided 
the CIO press by the Publicity Department. Among 
the special features was a widely used weekly news- 
opinion column, “Inside America.” 

The CIO News, in addition to publishing its weekly 
national edition, printed regularly seven special edi- 
tions for international and local union groups. It 
also published special supplements such as the 1948 
Voting Guide. 

The Department took a leading part in the estab- 
lishment of Labor Press Association, a nationwide 
news and feature service for labor newspapers. 

The CIO obtained regular sustaining programs on 
two of the major radio networks and was a. regular 
participant in a third network program devoted to 
subjects in which labor has an interest. 

The CIO’s weekly quiz show, “It’s In the Family,” 
which was carried by the American Broadcasting 
Company, achieved an unusually high listener rating. 

The CIO was one of the sponsors of “America 
United,” a National Broadcasting Company program, 
and provided a number of participants for Columbia 
Broadcasting System’s “Cross Section U.S.A.” 

In addition, the Publicity Department arranged for 
numerous CIO representatives to appear on various 
special broadcasts. 
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POLITICAL ACTION COMMITTEE 


The necessity for wise and effective political action 
on the part of labor has long been established. Events 
in recent years emphasized this need as employer 
groups sought in an increasing measure to use the 
powers of government against our trade unions. The 
history of our country since the last CIO convention 
erases any doubts as to the need for increasing and 
effective labor political action. 


The 1948 presidential election, which resulted in 
the victory of President Truman and a large number 
of liberal and progressive representatives, marked 
the high point of labor political action. But in terms 
of labor’s political potential, it was merely an indica- 
tion of the distance we have yet to travel. In 168 
cases men and women supported for the House of 
Representatives were elected, but of these 59 were 
elected by a very small margin. In 36 instances men 
and women supported by your PAC failed of election 
by 5% or less of the vote cast. 


As a result of the victory of the progressive forces 
in the 1948 elections, the reactionary forces in the 
Congress formed a coalition that was effective in 
blocking a substantial portion of the Fair Deal pro- 
gram. 


Formation of this coalition, your CIO-PAC believes, 
has hastened the realignment of our political parties 
in the country. Issues, and the stand of candidates 
upon those issues, are becoming the major factor in 
political campaigns, rather than irrelevant questions 
of personality, ballyhoo, and appeals to emotion. 


While ‘the coalition of Dixiecrats and Republicans 
has been temporarily successful in blocking impor- 
tant items of legislation, the very fact of its forma- 
tion is a tribute to the effectiveness of labor’s polit- 
ical action. Reactionaries of both parties have found 
it necessary to pool their waning strength, regardless 
of party label, and come into the open to meet the 
challenge presented by the growing political power of 
the liberal and labor forces. This open realignment 
of forces has done much to focus public attention on 
the issues at stake and to this extent represents a 
tactical gain for labor. 
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The Next Phase 


The next phase of this action, clearly, is to break 
the hold of the coalition on the Congress by electing 
additional Representatives and Senators who will 
stand true to their pledges, and by re-electing those 
who have fought valiantly for progressive pieces of 
legislation. An equally important task is the defeat 
of those members of the coalition, whether Republi- 
cans or Democrats, who worked to thwart the will 
of the people as expressed at the last election. 

This task can be accomplished only by growing 
organization. 

And, as has been pointed out before, the growth 
must be at the local level. For the test of election 
day—the only test that counts—must be met city by 
city, district by district, state by state. A strong and 
active PAC in one district can do little or nothing to 
elect a good representative in another district. 

Nor will the strong showing made in a district in 
1948 guarantee it against the challenge of a vigorous 
reactionary campaign in 1950. 

It is already evident that unlimited sums of money 
and energy will be spent by the reactionary forces in 
1950. They tasted victory in 1946 and they are count- 
ing on the usual lack of interest in political affairs in 
“off years” to return control of Congress to them in 
1950. 

Immediately following the November 1948 election 
your CIO-PAC foresaw this danger and declared that 
in political action there are no “off years.” The un- 
precedented interest in politics on the part of other 
labor and liberal groups this year is evidence that 
PAC has succeeded in awakening people to the chal- 
lenge of reaction. 

Labor’s political forces can turn back this challenge 
—and more. We can elect, from areas other than 
those now represented predominantly by liberal con- 
gressmen, a sufficient number of additional progres- 
sive-minded candidates to insure a solid liberal major- 
ity in both the Senate and the House. 

The outcome depends on whether we do, in fact, 
build on our success of last year and the knowledge 
our organizations have acquired. The politics of our 
country are dynamic and fluid. There is no hope for 
a static organization. 

It is significant that the Congressmen that have been 
elected with PAC support have, with few exceptions, 
contributed largely to the work of the Congress not 
only in the field of labor legislation, but in the broader 
field of social legislation. They have been able cham- 
pions of the people’s cause and they have contributed, 
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more than any other single group in Congress, ideas 
for the solution of our country’s problems. Of the 157 
Democrats and 11 Republicans elected to the House 

with PAC support, no more than eight of them have 

departed at any time from the policy and program aia: 
backed by the CIO. Although procedure does not om 
allow the same kind of exact report on the Senators, P 
their progressive record is as good. 

The caliber of the men and women supported by 
your PAC proves the wisdom of the CIO policy of 
local or state endorsement within the framework of 
both major political parties. It proves as well the 
wisdom of endorsing each candidate on the basis of 
his platform and record and underlines the great care 
that is to be exercised in giving slate or blanket 
endorsements. 

















Continued Activity 


Endorsements, however, must be backed with activ- 
ity if they are to carry any weight. The PAC this 
year, therefore, has emphasized the importance of 
registration, and in a number of states registration 
compaigns have been carried on with marked success. 
But the job of registration is not yet done. New drives 
will be pressed in the coming year to make sure of the 
greatest possible turnout of voters in the 1950 pri- 
maries and elections. 

Activity during the past year has also been directed 
at cementing relations with other groups whose inter- 
ests are in accord with those of the CIO. The im- 
portance of the farmer as a customer for industrial 
goods has been stressed as has the fight of the small 
business man to remain free from the pressure of 
monopolies and cartels. 

Joint activity with other labor and liberal organiza- 
tions has also been undertaken at many levels. In 
several states and in many communities United Labor 
Committees have been formed to present coordinated 
views to the state legislatures and city councils as 
well as give united backing to candidates wherever 
possible. 

Stress has also been laid, during the work of your 
Political .Action Committee, on the inclusive nature 
of the CIO program which embraces matters of broad 
concern such as valley authorities, aid to education, 
housing, health, farm programs, civil rights, and other 
subjects. By this action the groundwork has been laid 
for cooperation with other groups for repeal of Taft- 
Hartley, passage of an adequate minimum wage, ex- 
pansion of social security and other matters of imme- 
diate concern. 
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The CIO-PAC during the year has added to the 
series of leaflets on political action techniques and, in 
line with the instructions of the CIO convention, has 
sought constantly to inform the membership of polit- 
ical developments through the year. One of its most 
widely accepted actions in this field has been the pub- 
lication of a weekly factual report to officers of local 
political action committees and others concerned. 


All Contests Important 


In the coming year each of the 435 members of the 
House of Representatives and 34 Senators will face 
the voters. 

The tendency of the press and the public has been 
to single out certain of these races as “key” contests. 
Inasmuch as each Congressman casts one vote, your 
CIO-PAC regards each election in the coming year as 
a “key” contest. Each Congressman with a good 
record deserves and will receive support. Each Con- 
gressman with a record of opposition to the program 
of the CIO and the people deserves and will receive 
opposition in the primaries as well as in the general 
election. 

Upon the international unions of the CIO has fallen 
the burden of conducting the drives for voluntary con- 
tributions which finance the work of CIO-PAC. Some 
of the unions which have consistently ignored or op- 
posed CIO policy in other respects have failed to take 
part in this work. Among the organizations support- 
ing CIO policy many have done an excellent job of 
collecting PAC dollars while in others there remains 
considerable room for improvement. 

Similarly, the work of political organization of our 
membership has been carried on by the international 
unions with varied degrees of effectiveness. 

With increasing effort and increasing support, in 
terms of voluntary contributions to carry on the polit- 
ical action work and participation in the work of our 
political action committees, the CIO-PAC will be 
able to meet the challenge of 1950. 

The CIO-PAC Executive Board: Philip Murray, David McDonald, 
secretary-treasurer; Walter Reuther, Emil Mazey, Emil Rieve, 


William Pollock, Jacob Potofsky, Frank Rosenblum, L. S. Buck- 
master, Desmond Walker; Jack Kroll, director. 


COMMITTEE TO ABOLISH 
DISCRIMINATION 


Since the last convention, the CIO has intensified 
its campaign for the legislative enactment of the 
Civil Rights Program, on both the national and the 
state level. This program includes: 
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1. Establishment of a permanent Federal Civil 
Rights Commission, a permanent Joint Congressional 
Committee on Civil Rights, and expanding the Civil 
Rights Section into a Division in the Department of 
Justice. 

2. Strengthening existing civil rights statutes. 

3. Providing adequate federal protection against 
lynching. 

4. Protection of the right to vote in federal and 
state elections for all citizens. 

5. Establishment of a Fair Employment Practice 
Commission to prevent discrimination based on race, 
color, or creed in employment. 

6. Prohibiting discrimination in interstate trans- 
portation facilities. 

7. Providing home rule and suffrage for the residents 
of the District of Columbia. 

8. Providing statehood and a greater measure of 
self-government for our island possessions. 

9, Equalization of the opportunities for residents of 
the United States to become naturalized citizens. 

10. Settling the evacuation claims of Japanese 
Americans. 


One Measure Enacted 


The proposals have been incorporated into legisla- 
tive form and referred to the proper Congressional 
committees. Of these 10 points, the Evacuation Claims 
Bill to adjudicate losses of Japanese Americans during 
evacuation is the only proposal that has been trans- 
lated into legislative reality. An anti-poll tax bill 
has successfully passed the House of Representatives. 
It has not yet been reported out of committee in the 
Senate. 

Both nationally and on the state level the Civil 
Rights Program has been vigorously advocated by the 
CIO Legislative Committee as well as the members 
and officers of this Committee. 

The greatest obstacle to overcome in Congress 
before this program can be realized is that of pro- 
viding limitations on the right of unlimited debate 
(filibuster) in the Senate. Time and again civil rights 
legislation has been stymied in the Senate by a few 
willful men resorting to the technique of unlimited 
debate, which is popularly known as “filibustering a 
bill to death.” Both major political parties are com- 
mitted to a change in the Senate rules which would 
provide for additional checks on unlimited debate. 

The CIO endorsed a resolution introduced by Sena- 
tor Myers, which would limit debate on any pending 
business before the Senate by a majority vote of the 
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Senators present and voting. The Committee on 
Senate Rules, however, reported out the Hayden- 
Wherry amendments, which limited debate by a % 
vote of the Senators present and voting. A filibuster 
immediately developed on February 28, 1949, on the 
motion to change the rules. 

After more than two weeks of bitter debate, a peti- 
tion was filed by Majority Leader Lucas, asking for a 
ruling from the presiding officer, Vice President Bark- 
ley, for a vote on limiting debate. Barkley ruled that 
a petition to limit debate was in order and could be 
voted upon. Upon a point of order to reverse the 
chair, made by Senator George of Georgia, a now- 
familiar coalition of Dixicrats and Republicans voted 
46-41 to override Barkley’s ruling, thereby leaving the 
Senate in the same position in which it has found 
itself in the many years when measures of this type 
came up. 

The Senate finally adopted a rules change known 
as the “Wherry Cloture Proposal’’ which provides that 
debate can be limited on any measure, motion, or 
pending business, except to change the rules, by % of 
all the Senate membership, or 64 votes. The result of 
this test vote, the first attempt in this Congress to 
pave the way for enactment of the Civil Rights Pro- 
gram, indicates very plainly the task that lies ahead. 

During this period an informal coalition of the major 
organizations supporting the Civil Rights Program 
came into being. The principal organizations in this 
coalition are the AFL, the ADA, the NAACP, the 
national Jewish organizations committed to the Civil 
Rights Program, and the CIO. Despite the outcome 
of the filibuster struggle, this group has continued 
to function. 

The Committee is of the opinion that the major 
effort during this session of Congress should be toward 
securing passage of a federal FEPC bill. 


State Legislation 


Fair employment practice legislation, in addition 
to legislation covering other phases of the Civil Rights 
Program, was introduced in 28 of the 42 states whose 
legislatures met this year. Four states, Washington, 
Oregon, New Mexico and Rhode Island, enacted fair 
employment practice legislation during the 1949 legis- 
lative session. Connecticut and New York enacted 
legislation ending segregation in their states’ National 
Guard. New Jersey enacted legislation wiping out 
segregation in education, recreation, and places of 
accommodation, which include hotels, restaurants, 
taverns, theatres, swimming pools, bath houses, board 
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walks, gymnasiums and bowling alleys. The New 
Jersey legislature also created effective enforcement 
machinery to carry out the intent of this legislation. 

Indiana passed legislation outlawing segregation in 
public schools and in the transporting of children to 
and from schools. 

The contribution of the CIO, both morally and 
financially, toward the realization of this program in 
the various states was considerable. 


Armed Services 


The Committee has been working with Secretary of 
Defense Johnson and his predecessor in an effort to 
eliminate segregation and discrimination in the Armed 
Services. 

In conformity with the recommendations of the 
President’s Civil Rights Program, in which the CIO 
participated, the Department of the Navy and the 
Air Force have revised their personnel policy to elimi- 
nate discrimination and provide for equality of treat- 
ment and opportunity. The Air Force has revised 
its policy to guarantee that all members and recruits 
are to be considered individually for assignment and 
reassignment throughout the Air Force and in train- 
ing schools, on the basis of ability, without regard to 
race, color or creed, on a completely integrated basis. 
This new policy of integration will eliminate the old, 
difficult policy of absorbing a Negro quota into a 
few specialized branches. This new policy is to be 
completed and in operation on or about December 
31, 1949. 

On June 7, 1949, Secretary of the Defense Johnson 
approved the Navy proposals for equality of treat- 
ment and opportunity, which included the assignment 
of Negro officers without regard to race, color, or 
creed, throughout the Navy. It also ordered to active 
duty qualified Negro reserve officers; qualified Negro 
students will be urged to participate in the ROTC. 
Within the Marine Corps, the training of Negro re- 
cruits will be integrated with whites. ll officers 
and enlisted men will adhere rigidly to the policy 
that no distinction will be made between any per- 
sons wearing the uniform of the Navy and Marine 
Corps. 

The Secretary of the Defense has repeatedly refused 
to approve the Army’s policy, as it is still unsatis- 
factory, and has ordered the Army to restudy its 
position, to consider carefully the suggestions of the 
President’s Committee on Equality of Treatment and 
Opportunity in the Armed Forces and the recom- 
mendations of the President’s Committee on Civil 
Rights. 
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Education 


The Committee approved and distributed to the 
CIO membership an educational project developed 
around the report of the President’s Committee on 
Civil Rights. This consisted of the “Turn-Over Talk 
on Fair Practices,” a wall map, “To Secure These 
Rights,” a poster, “Wipe Out Discrimination,” and a 
pamphlet, “CIO Wants FEPC.” 

The Committee prepared for the various states a 
pamphlet on “Why CIO Wants State FEPC,” which 
was distributed in the states which were considering 
an FEPC bill during the last legislative period. 

The poster, “Wipe Out Discrimination,” won the 
Annual Award of Merit given by the Art Directors’ 
group in New York City. It was televised on March 
16, 1949, and is now being exhibited in many cities 
throughout the country. It will also be part of the 
Annual Art Directors’ Manual. 

The Committee has also distributed the report of 
the National Committee on Segregation in the Na- 
tion’s Capital. 

During the year, the United Steelworkers of Amer- 
ica and the United Rubber Workers have created 
Civil Rights Committees within their Internationals. 
This brought to 16 the number of Internationals that 
have created machinery designated to protect and 
advance the rights of all minorities. 

Members of Committee to Abolish Discrimination: James B. Carey, 
Chairman; Willard S. Townsend, Secretary; and George L-P Weaver, 
National Director; W. Richard Carter; Arthur J. Goldberg; Bessie 


er gg it James J. Lea ry; William H. Oliver; Morris Pizer; Harry 
Read; M. Hedley Stone; Philip Weightman, and Boyd L. Wilson. 


FULL EMPLOYMENT COMMITTEE 


With the ending of the postwar boom, the range of 
problems confronting the CIO Full Employment Com- 
mittee underwent a considerable shift. The task of 
the Committee during its first year centered on the 
formulation of effective anti-inflation measures. Dur- 
ing the past year, in contrast, the Committee devoted 
its major attention to the development of programs 
and policies to assist unemployed workers. 

The CIO has been in the forefront of the struggle 
for full employment. Unlike many business groups 
which have tried to pass off unemployment as a 
“healthy” or “necessary readjustment,” the CIO con- 
tinued to press for policies aimed at providing eco- 
nomic expansion and progress without periodic un- 
employment. 

Programs and policies are generally of two types. 
There is, first, the necessity of caring for the im- 
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mediate needs of unemployed workers and their 
families. At the same time, the Committee continued 
its consideration of a second type of measures—those 
involving long-term economic reforms which will effec- 
tively prevent large-scale unemployment. 

At its meeting last May the CIO Executive Board 
moved to marshal support on behalf of unemployed 
CIO members and their families. It recommended the 
establishment of local and Industrial Union Council 
machinery “to help unemployed members obtain un- 
employment compensation and health and welfare 
assistance when their compensation is exhausted or 
proves inadequate, just as union grievance committees 
handle the in-plant problems of employed workers.” 
The Board declared that “servicing the unemployed 
members, as well as those continuing to work, is an 
established responsibility of the CIO and its affiliated 
unions.” 

The Board also resolved that these functions were 
to “be carried out under the direction of the CIO 
Full Employment Committee and Community Services 
Committees.” It was pointed out that responsibilities 
“of these committees are extremely great and their 
successful work plays an important part in maintain- 
ing the strength and unity of local unions.” 

To implement these recommendations, several con- 
ferences were held by the Executive Secretary of the 
Full Employment Committee with members of the 
National CIO Community Services Committee. At 
one of these it was agreed to publish a special manual 
for use on a local and council level outlining the 
services which CIO should perform on behalf of un- 
employed members. 

Such a manual was completed and is now available 
for distribution. It instructs CIO personnel on how 
to service unemployed workers and their families on 
the community level and outlines the various public 
and private agencies whose resources can be tapped in 
furnishing goods and services to the victims of un- 
employment. 


Aid to Critical Areas 


The Committee stepped up its activities in Washing- 
ton in an effort to persuade the Government to take 
more specific action on behalf of unemployed workers. 
Early in June, in a meeting with the Council of Eco- 
nomic Advisers, the Committee recommended a num- 
ber of measures to alleviate the problems of the unem- 
ployed. Among these was a proposal for the Federal 
Government to concentrate public purchases more 
heavily in areas where unemployment had hit hardest. 
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Eventually the Government did turn to action of 
this sort, and under the direction of John R. Steelman, 
Assistant to President Truman, such a program was 
launched. The Committee has kept in close touch 
with this program and has also alerted CIO repre- 
sentatives in each of the areas which have been desig- 
nated as critical unemployment centers. 

As part of the Government’s program, Secretary of 
Commerce Sawyer and some of his assistants have 
been holding a series of meetings throughout the 
country. The Committee made arrangements for CIO 
members to participate in these meetings. 

While the Committee has no illusions as to the 
effectiveness of this “spot unemployment” program in 
the face of the obviously national character of un- 
employment, it is felt that in a few limited spots 
concentration of Federal purchases may be of assist- 
ance. 

The Committee, however, has emphasized the need 
for broader and more far-reaching programs. It has 
called for stepping up Federal public works and work 
relief programs. The Committee has been aware 
that public works and construction projects alone 
cannot meet the needs of many of the unemployed. 
Among the jobless are many women workers and 
older male workers who are not suited to construction 
jobs. Such workers can, however, be reached by non- 
construction types of projects. 


Hit ‘“‘False Economy’? Bloc 


In its meetings with the Council of Economic Ad- 
visers, the Committee attacked the so-called ‘false 
economy” bloc. It argued strongly against the cur- 
tailment of any essential Federal services at a time 
when private spending was already declining. The 
Committee was pleased to see that in his Midyear 
Report to Congress, the President defended the neces- 
sity for deficit spending in the face of the developing 
unemployment. 

Tax relief for low-income groups and the removal 
of excise taxes were recommended by the Committee 
to improve the current economic situation. 

The Committee’s continuing interest in the monop- 
oly question and the need to help improve legislation 
in this field was evinced in several ways. In Septem- 
ber, the Committee’s Administrative Chairman, Emil 
Rieve, wrote to Senator Herbert R. O’Conor, head of 
a Senate Judiciary Subcommittee, calling for immedi- 
ate action on the already House-passed Celler amend- 
ment to the Clayton Anti-Trust Act. This amend- 
ment would plug a long-standing gap in the anti-trust 
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laws by prohibiting corporations from acquiring the 
assets of competing companies where the effect would 
be to lessen competition. 

The Executive Secretary of the Committee, Everett 
M. Kassalow, testified before the House Judiciary 
Committee, which is making a broad investigation of 
the monopoly question. He pointed to the need for 
new concepts and methods in dealing with monopoly. 

Meetings were also held with the Federal Reserve 
Board, the Secretaries of Labor and Commerce, and 
Dr. Steelman. These furnished a useful interchange 
of ideas, and a vehicle whereby it is possible to ex- 
plain the CIO’s views and programs for full employ- 
ment to government agencies directly involved in the 
formulation of national economic policy. 


Long-Range Planning 


The Committee has been turning more of its atten- 
tion to long-range planning for full employment. This 
involves research in a number of areas, including 
fiscal policy and taxation, public works and regional 
development, as well as the pricing and production 
aspects of private enterprise. The Committee’s in- 
terim views on national economic problems and trends 
were summarized in the economic report which it pre- 
sented to the CIO Executive Board meeting in May of 
this year. 

In the field of public works it has been determined 
that in spite of the many years of experience in this 
field which the government had in the thirties, there 
is a surprising lack of preparation and available in- 
formation. The Committee is hopeful, in the course 
of the next year, of formulating definite policies and 
directions in this work. CIO representatives in sev- 
eral local areas are seeking such guidance. 

In the light of the increased unemployment and 
economic uncertainty, it has become more imperative 
than ever for the CIO to take the initiative in the 
field of full employment planning in the United States. 


CIO Full Employment Committee: Philip Murray. Chairman; 
Emil Rieve, Administrative Chairman; Jacob Potofsky; Walter 
Reuther; Albert Fitzgerald; Everett M. Kassalow, Executive Sec- 


retary. 


HOUSING COMMITTEE 


Before the CIO 1948 convention delegates left Port- 
land last November, your Housing Committee took 
steps seeking to implement the housing resolution 
adopted at the last National Convention. 

A number of members of the Housing Committee, 
Mayor-elect Dorothy McCullough Lee, the President 
of the Oregon State CIO Council, the Portland In- 
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dustrial Union Council, the Portland Housing Au- 
thority, and a group of newspaper men, visited the 
broken-down trailers which were being used to house 
the victims of the Vanport Disaster. 

Chairman Reuther then announced, “We of CIO 
are going to cooperate with all organizations to do 
everything possible to get the Vanport Disaster vic- 
tims out of those miserable trailers before winter sets 
in.” 

As a result of the joint activity which followed, the 
Federal government finally took action, and within 
one week of the CIO Convention steps had been taken 
to move the families to Swan Island and into recon- 
verted Navy barracks. 

Encouraged with this success, your Committee has 
sought to assist those similarly situated as the result 
of the critical housing shortage, as well as those who 
are victims of a disaster. 


Public Housing Bill Passed 


Efforts to secure a broad expansion of public hous- 
ing programs to supplement the “yardstick” projects 
which had been built under the U. S. Housing Act of 
1937 produced one of the most bitterly fought cam- 
paigns of the last decade. 

President Truman, in calling the special session of 
Congress in 1948, vigorously took the leadership in 
seeking the extension of the proposed program which 
had been pending almost five years in the Congress. 

He raised the sights from a legislative goal of 
100,000 units a year for five years, for a total of 500,- 
000 units, to a total of 1,000,000 units in six years. 
His wisdom in recommending this change is shown in 
the enactment of the high-compromise program of 
810,000 units by the 81st Congress. This victory did 
not come easily. 

Final passage of the housing bill must be attributed 
to the political victory in the November elections of 
1948. Only then did the Congress break the bottle neck 
of the Rules Committee and permit the members of 
the House to vote on the bill. In spite of the election 
mandate, the Rules Committee had again sought to 
bottle up the bill, but, under the new rules adopted by 
the 81st Congress it was possible to bring the bill to 
final passage. 

A broad people’s coalition backed the bill. Organ- 
ized labor, all veterans’ organizations, religious and 
other bodies, supported the measure in the Congress. 
Opponents spent millions of dollars against the bill. 
Supporters rallied millions of people in favor of its 
principles. 
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Passage of the bill thus implements the first 
recommendation in the Resolution adopted at CIO’s 
Portland Convention. First steps will be taken under 
its provisions to clear the slums, to redevelop our 
cities, to provide low-rent housing for thousands who b 
cannot afford to pay an economic rent. The bill pro- io 
vides a subsidized rent for thousands of low-income 
families who cannot afford to pay sufficient rent to 
buy adequate housing at present costs. In addition, 
aids are given to occupants of farm and rural slums. 
The bill is a long step to meeting the needs of the 
most under-privileged portion of our population. 
Your Committee will work closely with the city and 
state housing authorities, and the Congress, to see 
that this legislation results in the program which the 
American people and the Congress intended should 
result from its passage. 


CIO Plan to Build Homes 


Most members of organized labor cannot meet their 
housing needs in the present period of high costs. 
They are “too rich” to get into public housing, yet 
the average worker cannot afford the luxury homes 
being turned out by a (an unsatiated) profit-hungry 
real estate industry. Your Committee has sought to 
meet this need by developing a program to reduce 
each of the various costs of housing. These costs, 
roughly, fall into three groups: 

A. Original construction costs and Jand. 

B. Financing costs. 

C. Repairs, taxes, etc.—insurance, etc. 

To cut the first cost, your Committee has sought to 
develop industrialization and the use of modern tech- 
nology in the housing field. 

Early this year Walter P. Reuther, chairman of the 
Housing Committee, submitted to the Committee a 
comprehensive program which can, if vigorously exe- 
cuted, lift the construction industry from the handi- 
craft era into modern times, attack the housing short- 
age at its roots and resolve the defense-versus-social 
progress dilemma. That program is called “Planes 
For Peace . . . Homes for People . . . Jobs for Se- 
curity.” 

Approved by the Committee, the plan was in turn 
submitted to the President, the War Department, the 
Air Force and the Senate Banking and Currency Com- 
mittee, before whose housing subcommittee Chairman 
Reuther testified. There is now a reasonable possi- 
bility that government action on the scale required 
may be soon coming. 
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Many Advantages 


The plan is basically simple: strategically located 
throughout the country are unused aircraft produc- 
tion facilities totalling more than 21 million square 
feet of floor space. Giant installations such as Dodge 
and Douglas in Chicago, Chance-Vought in Stratford, 
Connecticut, Bell in Atlanta, Douglas in Oklahoma 
City are essentially unused. There are, moreover—in 
Maine and Massachusetts, Delaware, North Carolina, 
California and Oregon—more than two billion dollars 
worth of federally-financed shipyards which are con- 
demned to dereliction if no use is devised for them. 

Converted to mass production of high-quality, low- 
cost fabricated housing, these facilities would be more 
than adequate to meet what should be a national goal 
of two million new homes a year. In War Assets 
sheds, wrapped in grease, stand 60,000 surplus ma- 
chine tools which are adaptable to housing produc- 
tion. As for labor, over five thousand skilled tool and 
die men are now unemployed in Detroit alone, ready 
to do the basic tooling job. Across the nation, the 
number of unemployed skilled workers increases daily. 
Put into operation, this program would open up a 
million new jobs for America’s unemployed. 

To the military, this proposal offers security beyond 
anything available in idle plants and skills. Facilities 
converted to mass production of housing could be 
quickly converted, in case of need, to production of 
planes or ship parts. Trained labor would be on hand 
should a defense emergency arise. There would be 
an active rather than a potential reserve. 

To the nation’s homeless and ill-housed, the plan 
offers high-quality, modern housing at prices far below 
anything achievable by conventional builders. Tooled 
for high-volume production, the plants could turn out 
durable and attractive prefabricated homes fully 
equipped and ready for occupancy at a unit price of 
from five to six thousand dollars. Until now no prefab 
enterprise has been geared to sufficient volume to 
bring selling prices within the purchase range of mil- 
lions of low-paid and home-hungry Americans. 

To construction labor, the plan offers an end to the 
nightmare of boom-and-bust insecurity. The plan 
would supplement, not obliterate, private construction. 
The construction worker derives only a small per- 
centage of his employment from private home con- 
struction. Fifty percent of American families are 
now out of the housing market entirely because of 
limited incomes. Supplying this market would not 
only create new direct employment for construction 
labor, but would expand employment opportunities 
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elsewhere by increasing the demand for schools, 
churches, public buildings and stores. With unemploy- 
ment pressing toward five million, the employment 
potential of the plan becomes one of the most press- 
ing arguments in its favor. 

To the nation, the plan offers an opportunity to 
give convincing proof that American democracy is 
determined to make itself strong in the ways of peace 
even as it arms itself against aggression . . . proof 
that we are bent not on survival alone, but on demo- 
cratic survival. 


Moderate Income Plan Developed 


At meetings with President Truman in 1948, rep- 
resentatives of your Committee discussed not only 
the need for passage of the public housing program 
for those of lower income, but they also pointed out 
the need for a new program for those of moderate 
means, and particularly those of lower middle-income. 

President Truman pledged his support for any feas- 
ible program developed to meet the needs of this 
group. Extensive meetings were held with experts in 
all phases of the housing industry. Joint consulta- 
tion was held by the representatives of organized 
labor, all veterans’ organizations, experts in public 
housing, and representatives of the various govern- 
ment agencies affected. 

The widest area of agreement as to ways and means 
for bringing housing costs down within the reach of 
families whose annual income ranges from approxi- 
mately $2,500 to $4,500 a year, was to implement the 
CIO’s 1948 resolution on housing, which called for 
substantial reduction in financing costs which con- 
stitute such a large part of the carrying costs of 
housing. This program adopts the technique and ex- 
perience of the successful cooperatives and of the 
Rural Electrification Administration’s program to pro- 
duce a sharp reduction in financing costs and in main- 
tenance costs. 

The program which was evolved adopts the policy 
of the government granting long-term, low-interest 
loans to rural electrification cooperatives. Applying 
that program on the basis of successful and outstand- 
ing projects, such as the Amalgamated Cooperative 
Homes in New York, it proposes establishment of a 
cooperative housing administration in the U. S. Hous- 
ing and Finance Agency to help foster, promote, and 
establish housing cooperatives. 

The agency would be authorized to grant federal 
loans at the going rate of federal interest, plus one- 
half percent, thus reducing interest costs from present 
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4%2-5 to 24%-3. The agency would also be authorized 
to extend the terms of these loans under the useful- 
life period, but in no event to exceed fifty years. The 
monthly carrying charges of the average cost for 
all homes produced in 1948 can be reduced from its 
present high of $96.00 per month to approximately 
$56.00 per month. Under this program many workers 
would be enabled to solve their housing problem by 
combining to form cooperatives and build needed new 
homes. 


Wide Support for Bill 


Originally introduced in the Congress by Senators 
Flanders, Ives and Tobey, the middle income housing 
proposals (S. 724) have gained wide political support. 
Over 70 members of the House have introduced bills 
to implement the principles endorsed by CIO and 
cooperating organizations. 

After long hearings (Chairman Reuther testified 
before the Senate Banking and Currency Committee 
on Feb. 7), that body voted to report the program 
favorably to the Senate in the form of S. 2246, on 
August 11. Title III of this bill would provide for $500,- 
000,000 of loans at the going rate of federal interest 
for the useful life of the project to a maximum term 
of 50 years. The President is authorized to extend the 
program an additional $500,000,000. Your committee 
has instituted a broad campaign to secure early ap- 
proval of this section by the Senate. 

In the House of Representatives the cooperative 
program is pending before the Banking and Currency 
Committee. It was not reported out primarily be- 
cause Committee members were persuaded that the 
Rules Committee would successfully block it. How- 
ever, a majority of members of the Banking and Cur- 
rency Committee have committed themselves in favor 
of the principles involved in the middle income hous- 
ing program. In addition to the 70 members who 
have introduced bills, your Committee has secured 
endorsements of the principles by an additional 30 
members of the House. Every effort is being made to 
broaden this support to include at least a majority 
of the membership of the House, in spite of the oppo- 
sition of the members of the Rules Committee. 


Rent Control 


The first major program enacted by the 81st Con- 
gress affecting domestic policy was the extension of 
the rent control law. 

In the face of weak presentation by the Adminis- 
tration, the Congress strengthened the law in many 
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respects. Most fundamental in the administration of 
the Act, the Congress tightened eviction controls so 
that under proper administration the widespread 
black market in rents—estimated to have covered 
30 percent of all rental units—could be curtailed. 

Congress specifically forbid the use of formulas 
which resulted in increases ranging up to 400 percent 
for company housing. The Congress recontrolled trail- 
ers and trailer camps which had been decontrolled, 
and on which many workers, particularly on the West 
Coast, had been forced to pay rents of an exorbitant 
level. Most important of all, the Congress provided 
for tenant appeals from the actions of the Adminis- 
trator, both within the agency and to the courts. 

Most of the gains made within the Congress have 
been eliminated by action of the Administrator. Less 
than three months after the Congress recontrolled 
trailers and trailer camps because of a critical situa- 
tion in California, the Administrator decontrolled them 
on his own responsibility. The right of tenant appeal 
has been defeated in the courts through misrepresen- 
tation by the Administrator’s counsel to the courts of 
the true facts. 

Most flagrant of all has been the determined effort 
of the Administrator to terminate rent control in as 
many communities as possible. By his own action he 
decontrolled 285 areas between the date the President 
signed the extension bill into law and the end of 
September of this year. This widespread decontrol 
set the pattern for an additional 143 communities 
which decontrolled their areas by their own action. 
Four states—including Alabama, Nebraska, Texas, 
and Wisconsin—have brought about the end of fed- 
eral controls. 

The atmosphere in which this action has taken 
place is best seen by a quotation from a recent speech 
of the Administrator, who said: “If a case is doubtful, 
it is my policy to resolve the matter in favor of 
decontrol, because Congress has given me the right 
to recontrol any areas where decontrol has resulted 
in sudden and exorbitant increases in rents.” 

Only two areas have been recontrolled, in spite of 
the fact that there is substantial evidence to prove 
that wherever decontrol has taken place rents have 
increased an average of 70 percent. 

Your Committee has determined to oppose these 
decontrols to protect our members from greedy land- 
lords. We have taken the position that a federal law 
should apply wherever needed throughout the whole 
of the United States, and not only to some of the 
states. The Committee has brought actions in the 
courts to test the constitutionality of the delegation of 
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power to the states to eliminate themselves from con- 
trols instituted under the war powers of the constitu- 
tion. Cases are now pending in the District of Colum- 
bia, and every step possible is being taken to secure 
an early decision from the Supreme Court. 

As long as the housing shortage continues as acute 
as it is, rent controls will be necessary. 

Housing Committee: Walter Reuther, chairman; Leo Goodman, 
director; John Green, Emil Rieve, John Clark, L. S. Buckmaster, 
Willard S. Townsend, Michael Quill, Jacob Potofsky, Sam Scott, 


Joseph Froesch, David McDonald, Albert Fitzgerald, Lewis Clark, 
James Fadling. 


COMMUNITY SERVICES COMMITTEE 


There has been a steady expansion in the program 
and activities of the National CIO Community Serv- 
ices Committee during 1949. 

Last year there were 27 full-time CIO-CSC repre- 
sentatives working on the staffs of community chests 
and councils of social agencies. Today there are 40 
full-time CIO-CSC representatives working in the 
following cities: Akron, Atlanta, Boston, Bridgeport, 
Buffalo, Camden, Chester, Chicago, Cincinnati, Cleve- 
land, Detroit, Erie, Gary, Holyoke, Indianapolis, Kansas 
City, Los Angeles, Milwaukee, Minneapolis, Newark, 
New York, Oakland, Passaic, Paterson, Philadelphia, 
Pittsburgh, San Francisco, Scranton, Springfield, St. 
Louis, Syracuse, Toledo, Trenton, Waterbury and 
Wilkes-Barre. 

Last year there were about 6,000 CIO men and 
women serving on the boards and committees of the 
voluntary agencies. Today there are approximately 
7,000 CIO men and women serving in this capacity. 

During 1949, CIO-CSC worked with many interna- 
tional and local unions in the organization of strike 
relief programs. In this connection, the Committee 
paid special attention to the possible needs of the 
Steelworkers, Auto Workers and Rubber Workers in 
the event of a strike. The Committee, working with 
the appropriate officers of these ‘international unions, 
helped to prepare the communities to assist needy 
strikers and their families as a community responsi- 
bility and on the basis of need regardless of the cause 
of the need. 


Jobless Aided 


The recession this year found the CIO prepared— 
as a result of the community services program—to 
help meet the personal needs of our unemployed 
members and their families. Working on the prin- 
ciple that the CIO has a responsibility for the welfare 
of all its members—whether employed or unemployed 
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—the Committee, working with the CIO Full Em- 
ployment Committee and Department of Education 
and Research, gave guidance and staff assistance to 
affiliates in helping them meet the needs of their 
unemployed members and families for jobs, homes, 
food, clothing, medical care, hospitalization and other 
services. To promote guidance along these lines, the 
Committee prepared and distributed a pamphlet, 
“When Unemployment Strikes.” 

The Committee, working through city and state 
industrial union councils, sponsored training institutes 
and conferences during the past year in New Jersey, 
Pennsylvania, Colorado, Georgia, Wisconsin, Ohio, New 
York, Illinois, Michigan and other places. Many of 
these conferences were attended by both CIO and 
other community agency leaders. 

To promote community-wide understanding and or- 
ganization, the Committee worked closely with a num- 
ber of national agencies and their local affiliates, in- 
cluding Community Chests and Councils of Social 
Agencies, the National Social Welfare Assembly, the 
National Conference of Social Work, the U. S. Com- 
mission for Children and Youth, the National Citizens 
Commission for the Public Schools, the Federal Secur- 
ity Agency, the U. S. Public Health Service and many 
others. Local CIO Community Services Committees 
also have established a working relationship with the 
Unemployment Compensation Commissions, Public 
Welfare Bureaus, YMCA’s, YWCA’s, Family Service 
Societies, Legal Aid Societies, Girl Scouts, Boy Scouts, 
Child Welfare Leagues, Catholic Charities, Hospitals, 
Jewish Welfare Boards and others. 


Federated Giving 


In financing the voluntary agencies, the Committee 
has promoted the principles of federated giving and 
joint budgeting. It has been in the forefront of the 
movement for federation in fund-raising and for the 
allocation of the funds so raised on the basis of rela- 
tive need. In line with this policy, CIO unions have 
been active in the formation of the Michigan Health 
and Welfare Fund, the United Foundation of Detroit, 
the Pennsylvania conference on federation, the Bridge- 
port Plan and others. 

The lack of a national health insurance program and 
a more comprehensive social security system made it 
necessary that greater attention be paid to the out-of- 
plant needs of members and their families for avail- 
able health and welfare services. The steady devel- 
opment of the union counselling program throughout 
the country has helped to bring these services to the 
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people as speedily and as effectively as possible. The 
Committee’s program has trained thousands of rank- 
and-file workers in CIO plants as union counsellors. 
Their job is to know their community agencies and to 
bridge the gap between need and service. They have 
helped workers and their families meet many personal 
needs and solve many personal problems through the 
full utilization of available community resources. 

Local community services committees and union 
counsellors have often encouraged joint community 
action to obtain facilities where there are none and 
to make them better where they are inadequate. 

The Committe continued its overseas relief program 
through 1949, largely through CARE and the United 
States Committee for the International Children’s 
Emergency Fund. Food and textile packages in the 
name of the CIO, have ben shipped to needy trade 
unionists and their families in Austria, Belgium, Czech- 
oslovakia, England, France, Germany, Greece, Italy, 
Israel, Netherlands and Poland. In addition, the Com- 
mittee contributed $30,000 to the UNICEF. The chair- 
man of the Committee this summer visited Italy, 
France and Czechoslovakia to review Committee and 
CARE operations. 

In 1946 the Committee established an annual award 
in the name of President Murray. The first award, 


in 1947, was given to Gen. Omar N. Bradley, then 
head of the Veterans Administration. The 1948 award 
went to Senator Robert F. Wagner. The Committee 
has decided to present the 1949 award to the person 
who has done the most outstanding job in the field 
of health and welfare. With this award, as in the 
past, will go a grant of $10,000. 


Community Services Committee: Irving Abramson, Chairman; 
John Brophy, Treasurer; Ted F. Silvey, Secretary; Leo Perlis, 
National Director; George Baldanzi; Harry Boyer; L. S. Buck- 
master; Harold J. Garno; John J. Grogan; Bessie Hillman; Joseph 
H. Levy; Emil Mazey; David J. McDonald and August Scholle. 


SOCIAL SECURITY COMMITTEE 


The Committee suffered an especially severe loss 
through the death of its chairman, Van A. Bittner, 
who vigorously championed the cause of adequate 
security for all Americans. : 

CIO collective bargaining efforts and legislative and 
educational activity have brought growing public rec- 
ognition of the need for protecting workers properly 
against the hazards of old age, survivorship, unem- 
ployment, sickness and the cost of medical care. Our 
unions have won substantial victories in improving 
their agreements in this regard, and the report of the 
President’s Steel Industry Board was a notable vindi- 
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cation of the United Steelworkers’ contention that the 
employers should bear the cost of such programs. The 
CIO has continued to take the position that legislation 
and plans won through collective bargaining supple- 
ment each other. 

Unfortunately, many conservatives have not recog- 
nized the value of genuine social insurance. They 
prefer to keep payments to a minimum and to apply 
a needs test. They also wish to see as much as possible 
of the cost imposed upon the workers. Insurance 
companies have lobbied actively to prevent raising the 
wage base on which payments are made and in other 
ways raising social insurance above a minimum level. 
They have sought to increase the scope of their own 
activities through clauses in state disability legisla- 
tion permitting contracting out to private companies. 

Some progress has been made in improving social 
security legislation during the last year in spite of 
these conservative forces, but too many of our pro- 
posals still are in the form of proposed bills rather 
than accomplished acts. Here again the lesson is 
plain: Labor must elect more liberal legislators to 
attain its objectives. 

Old age, survivors, and disability insurance. The 
Ways and Means Committee, after months of hearings 
and executive sessions, finally reported a bill, HR 6000, 
which would raise the pitifully low benefits now avail- 
able and extend coverage by over ten million persons. 
Benefits for lower-paid groups would be enhanced by 
about 100 percent, and for middle-income workers by 
about 50 percent. A system of permanent disability 
insurance would be launched, although dependents’ 
allowances are not included. These improvements are 
by no means all we wish or that the Administration 
proposed. But under present conditions, even enact- 
ment of such limited improvements will require much 
effort. 

Public assistance. Experience with unemployment 
has demonstrated the need for Federal matching 
grants to the States for general relief, so that em- 
ployable persons may secure at least minimum as- 
sistance as a last resort. This important proposal did 
not receive sufficient support in the House Ways and 
Means Committee and thus is not contained in HR 
6000. The public assistance provisions of this bill 
nevertheless do contain certain improvements, such as 
increasing the Federal share of grants for the aged, 
the blind, and dependent children. Federal aid would 
also be extended to mothers of dependent children and 
to the permanently disabled. The Committee com- 
promise falls far short of what we would like to see 
enacted. 
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Unemployment insurance. This year’s experience has 
again demonstrated the need for an effective national 
system of unemployment insurance with broader cover- 
age, improved benefits, longer duration, a sounder 
financial base, and elimination of unfair disqualifica- 
tions. Our state CIO councils made vigorous efforts 
to improve the State laws, with some success, but 
they are still pitifully inadequate to meet the needs 
of jobless workers. 

Only seven out of ten employees are covered by 
unemployment insurance, and benefits average only 
one-third of weekly earnings because of the low legal 
maximums. Many thousands of workers are dis- 
qualified from receiving benefits by improper laws and 
rulings, and many who have earned wages in more 
than one State fail to receive any benefits as a result. 
Because duration is too limited, by the end of the 
year one million workers will have exhausted their 
benefit rights. 

We have urged the Administration and Congress 
to support a national law in line with CIO policy. 
President Truman has recommended that Congress 
establish minimum benefit standards for all parts of 
the country, providing “benefits for 26 weeks rang- 
ing up to $30 a week for single individuals with addi- 
tional amounts for dependents.” Congress has, how- 
ever, been extremely slow to take any legislative ac- 
tion. 

Though the unemployment insurance program is 
inadequate, nonetheless, together with complementary 
programs enacted since 1932, it has helped prevent 
a recession from sliding into a panicky depression. 

The shift of the Bureau of Employment Security 
to the Department of Labor was finally accomplished. 
The Bureau’s budget was, however, reduced by Con- 


. gress so that it has fewer facilities than previously 


for taking leadership in improving the employment 
service and unemployment compensation, and for 
servicing workers and our affiliates. Under the present 
law the Federal agency has very limited authority, 
but we have urged that it use this to the utmost to 
see that State laws conform to the objective of pro- 
viding benefits to unemployed workers. 

In response in part to our efforts, Congress in- 
creased appropriations for grants to State employ- 
ment security agencies though not to the extent neces- 
sary. We have continued to oppose automatic return 
of funds to the States that would take administrative 
financing of these agencies largely out of Federal 
jurisdiction. 

Temporary disability insurance. We have not yet 
succeeded in securing Congressional support for a 
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national system of temporary disability insurance. 
Four States have set up programs in this field, but 
they have many weaknesses and cause great con- 
fusion especially in connection with collective bar- 
gaining agreements covering workers in many States. 

Progress made during the last year, both in collec- 
tive bargaining and in the development of legislative 
proposals, affords encouragement that continued im- 
provements will be made at a rapid rate. Our affiliates 
will undoubtedly wish to continue close cooperation 
with the Social Security Committee, our national 
Legislative Department, and the CIO Department of 
Education and Research to unify our efforts in this 
field. 

The CIO Department of Education and Research 
continued its service to the Committee and to CIO 
affiliates in supplying information and representing 
CIO’s viewpoint to the public and to social security 
agencies. Mrs. Katherine Ellickson, who carries this 
responsibility for the Department, has been active 
in regard to proposed legislation, consulting on policies 
and presenting arguments for an adequate program. 
At the hearings of the Ways and Means Committee, 
a full day of testimony was presented by CIO repre- 
sentatives both on public assistance and on old age, 
survivors, and disability insurance. The story of in- 
dividual workers dramatically supplemented technical 
discussions. 


Social Security Committee: Van A. Bittner, Chairman (deceased) ; 
Emil Rieve; David McDonald; Samuel Wolchok; Julius Emspak; 
Jack Moran; Emil Mazey; John Yancey. 


REGIONAL DEVELOPMENT AND 
CONSERVATION COMMITTEE 


tee known as the Missouri Valley Committee of the 
CIO. Established to work for adoption of an MVA 
on the lines of the famous TVA, the Missouri Valley 
Committee found it necessary to deal with similar 
regional development programs in other parts of the 
country. There were related problems such as the 
furtherance of the CIO forestry programs and its soil 
conservation policies, both closely tied in with regional 
development. 

As a consequence, the CIO Executive Board last 
May expanded the scope of authority of the Missouri 
Valley Committe to cover regional development prob- 
lems and resource conservation questions throughout 
the entire country. It broadened the membership of 
the Committee to make it representative of all the 
major regions. 
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For several years the CIO had a standing Commit- - 
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John Brophy, Director of Industrial Union Councils, 
formerly Chairman of the Missouri Valley Committee, 
continues as Chairman of the new Committee on Re- 
gional Development and Conservation. At its meet- 
ing in Chicago, August 9-11, 1949, the Committee 
chose Anthony W. Smith, Assistant Director of Coun- 
cils, as its Executive Secretary. The other members 
are CIO State Council officers or CIO Regional Di- 
rectors. 

The Chicago meeting was attended by a number of 
CIO Department heads or their representatives, in 
addition to the Committee members. Several experts 
from outside the CIO also participated. The meeting 
worked out a comprehensive development and con- 
servation program, which will be available to dele- 
gates to the present convention. 


Important Program 

The work with which this Committee deals is of the 
utmost importance to the CIO and its affiliates. River 
valley development programs, such as are being drawn 
up for practically all our major river basins, will help 
provide the broad margin of public enterprise essential 
to the stabilization of our economy as a whole. 

Projects involving an expenditure of perhaps 5 
billion dollars are authorized or under way. Programs 
which have reached a tangible stage of planning, but 
which will require a longer period for actual construc- 
tion, may total in the neighborhood of 20 billion 
dollars. 

The nation has two problems in this connection. 
One is to move ahead with the work as rapidly as is 
feasible, both for its own sake and because of its 
contribution to full employment; and the other is to 
see that the programs are well planned and are not 
merely stopgap work, a waste of public funds or actu- 
ally dangerous and destructive. 

Sound regional planning requires the tying together 
of policies covering hydroelectric power development 
and distribution, flood control, river navigation and, in 
many cases, irrigation. These engineering and indus- 
trial operations must be fitted into programs for the 
conservation and protection of forests, soil, waters, 
and wildlife and the development of mineral resources, 
including, among other things, petroleum, gas, coal, 
metal ores, and mineral fertilizers. All these prob- 
lems are closely related to the question of proper 
distribution of population and industry in a given area 
in order to avoid undue concentration and overcrowd- 
ing, to promote industrial stability and diversification, 
to avoid excessive cross-hauling, to relate resources 
to plants and communities, and the like. 
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Wide Planning Needed 


All the major problems of economic development in 
any region, the utilization of the resources of the 
region, and the welfare of the people, particularly the 
industrial workers, are closely bound up together and 
must be analyzed and planned as a whole. The re- 
sponsibility of working out sound programs for this 
purpose and following technical developments in these 
fields is carried by the newly established Committee. 

An example of the double problem of getting rapid 
action and doing a good job of planning is afforded by 
the Missouri Valley. For a number of years the CIO 
has supported the establishment of a Missouri Valley 
Authority, set up on the TVA basis. Legislation with 
a wide sponsorship among genuinely progressive Sen- 
ators and Congressmen has been repeatedly intro- 
duced. This would provide for the preparation of a 
comprehensive development plan for the entire region. 

But Congress thus far has merely given a general 
authorization for the construction of the so-called 
Pick-Sloan projects. The Pick-Sloan Plan is a com- 
bination of the Army Engineers’ so-called Pick Pro- 
gram for navigation on the lower Missouri River and 
the Reclamation Bureau’s Sloan Program for irriga- 
tion on the upper river. Studies by the Regional Com- 
mittee for an MVA, an organization in the Missouri 
Valley with which the CIO and other organizations 
are associated, have shown that there is not enough 
water in the valley to carry out both these plans. 
Other competent private and public agencies have 
reached the same conclusion. 

This means that appropriations made to carry out 
the Pick-Sloan authorizations will in many cases be 
a reckless waste of public funds. In other cases they 
will actually do serious harm to the resources of the 
valley. 

As a result, the CIO and other organizations favor- 
ing sound planning and development are forced into 
the position of fighting for an MVA but at the same 
time opposing appropriations for specific projects under 
the Pick-Sloan Plan. 


Columbia River Problem 


Another significant example of the same difficulty 
is in the Columbia Valley. President Truman has 
called for the establishment of a Columbia Valley 
Administration modeled on TVA. The Army Engi- 
neers and the Reclamation Bureau have produced a 
so-called combined plan. It is probably subject to 
criticisms similar to those applicable in the Missouri 
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Basin. It will unquestionably destroy the salmon runs 
on the Columbia and Snake Rivers on which the fish- 
ing industry in the Northwest is largely dependent. 
The jobs and welfare of thousands of CIO members 
are involved. As a matter of principle it is intolerable 
that river engineering should be carried out in such a 
needlessly destructive manner as this. 

It has been the Committee’s policy to work energet- 
ically for a CVA, in line with the President’s recom- 
mendations, by which a sound planning job can be 
done, but meanwhile to oppose any general authoriza- 
tion of the Army-Reclamation, or Pick-Strauss, Plan 
for the Columbia and to oppose appropriations for 
particular undesirable projects. We have outlined a 
plan for the Middle Columbia which will preserve the 
fisheries and at the same time permit extensive hydro 
power development, and we shall press for this policy. 

The CIO convention a year ago directed the Com- 
mittee to work for greater emphasis in resource devel- 
opment on forestry, soil conservation and the renew- 
able and living resources generally. 

Following these instructions, programs have been 
developed and action taken looking toward national 
regulation of cutting on all private timberlands, ex- 
pansion of the national forest system, particularly 
the establishment of a Redwood forest, opposition to 
the so-called sustained yield cooperative units on a 
monopolistic or inequitable basis, expansion of the 
forest credit system, provision of assistance to small 
timberland owners and operators, and the furtherance 
of a sustained yield, selective cutting system in 
the old growth Pacific Coast forests and elsewhere 
throughout the country. 


Conservation Emergency 


The soil conservation emergency becomes yearly 
more and more acute. The CIO has called attention 
in Congressional committee hearings and otherwise to 
the rapidity with which our good cropland is being 
washed out into the Gulf of Mexico and into both 
oceans. The nation has the technical knowledge and 
the ability to stop this destruction. Larger appropria- 
tions to the responsible national agencies would go a 
long way toward accomplishing that result. 

The CIO participated along with other economic 
and conservation groups in the National Emergency 
Conference on Resources in Washington in June. Sec- 
retary-Treasurer James B. Carey read a paper on our 
industrial resources and Anthony W. Smith a paper 
on objectives and policies of regional development. 
The conference called attention to the necessity of 
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much better planning and far stronger fiscal support 
for sound resource development and conservation. 
Following the conference steps were taken by a num- 
ber of participating organizations to establish a Na- 
tional Committee on Resources to serve as a center 
in Washington through which such groups can con- 
tinue to cooperate. It is recommended that we con- 
tinue to press for and assist in the establishment and 
operation of this organization. 

Members of Committee on Regional Development and Conserva- 
tion: John Brophy, Chairman; Anthony W. Smith, Executive Secre- 
tary; James A. Davis and A. L. Kojetinsky, Missouri Valley; Irwin 
DeShetler, Central Valley, California; Chester Dusten, Columbia 
Valley; Rodney Jacobson, Missouri Valley and upper Mississippi 
Valley; Harry Boyer, Ohio Valley; Harold Garno, Great Lakes 
Basin and St. Lawrence River; J. William Belanger, New England 
Regional Development and St. Lawrence River; Earl A. Crowder, 


Tennessee Valley; W. D. Ellinger, Rio Grande; Clarence Palmer, 
Inter-Mountain Region. 


HEALTH, SAFETY AND WELFARE 
COMMITTEE 
In accordance with the increasing importance of 


the whole field of health, safety, and welfare, this 
Committee greatly expanded its activities during the 


year. 

Despite the retrogressive actions of the 80th Con- 
gress which went out of existence at the end of 1948, 
the Committee reports that real progress has been 


made during the last year. 

The Portland convention enacted three directive 
resolutions which provided a program of action for 
the Committee: The resolution on the United States 
Department of Labor which called for strengthening 
that department in the field of safety and industrial 
hygiene; the resolution on Social Security which called 
for a Federal system of health care; and the resolu- 
tion on safety which demanded Federal and state 
action to eliminate the human sacrifices that arise 
out of unsafe and unhealthy working conditions. In 
addition, the Committee participated at the broad 
community level by representing the CIO in the delib- 
erations of the President’s Highway Safety Conference 
in Washington June 1-3. 

Through the Committee, the CIO participated ac- 
tively in the President’s Conference on Industrial 
Safety in Washington last March 23-25. This con- 
ference was the first of its kind ever called by a Presi- 
dent of the United States. The CIO demonstrated the 
deep and personal interest of its rank and file mem- 
bers in industrial safety. More than 75 CIO delegates 
—from international unions, councils, and local indus- 
trial unions from coast to coast—availed themselves 
of the President’s invitation to record the views of 
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the workers who are the principal victims of our 
national recklessness in industry. The constructive 
reports of the conference reflect the presence of so 
many able CIO delegates from industry. These reports 
indicate that real progress is being made in our cam- 
paign to participate directly on an equal basis with 
management and government in establishing safe and 
healthful employment conditions for American workers. 


Supported Health Plan 


This Committee likewise involved itself in the gen- 
eral CIO campaign to enact national health insurance 
and other legislation needed to provide medical care 
for the American people. 

The American Medical Association made very appar- 
ent its continued opposition to any measures that 
would eliminate the monopoly it wants to exercise 
in the field of medical care. AMA spokesmen con- 
tinued to pay lip-service to the necessity for medical 
care. A measure of this lip-service was revealed in 
a conference June 4 in Atlantic City between repre- 
sentatives of the AMA Council on Medical Care and 
representatives of the national voluntary groups in- 
terested in voluntary health plans which the AMA 
now pretends to favor. The CIO was represented 
at this meeting. 

As a result of the discussions, a set of standards for 
voluntary health plans was agreed upon by the con- 
ferees. When, however, the standards were submitted 
to the AMA House of Delegates a few days later, the 
usual AMA evasion ensued. The AMA, while ostensi- 
bly endorsing the standards, refused to recommend 
them forthrightly to its constituent state and local 
bodies throughout the country. 

Discussions with representatives of the AMA Council 
on Industrial Health have also been held, and these 
seem more promising than the discussions with the 
Medical Care Council. Industrial management is like- 
wise joining in these latter discussions. It remains 
to be seen, however, whether high officialdom of the 
AMA and industry will support the recommendations 
which come out of the discussions. 

The Committee also gave its support to President 
Truman’s Reorganization Plan No. 1 which called for 
the creation of a Federal Department of Welfare. 
The plan was defeated in the Senate through a com- 
bination, mainly composed of Republicans and Dixie- 
crats, inspired by AMA lobbyists. 

After more than two years’ discussion between the 
Committee and the United States Public Health Serv- 
ice, it has now been decided by U.S.P.H.S. to estab- 
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lish a Public Advisory Committee in the Industrial 
Hygiene Division which is of tremendous importance 
to industrial workers. The Advisory Committee, on 
which the CIO is officially represented, has held its 
first meeting, and other meetings will be held periodi- 
cally to discuss the policies of U.S.P.H.S. It is ex- 
pected that this Committee will succeed in eliminating 
the confusion that exists between the Industrial Hy- 
giene Division and the Federal and State Departments 
of Labor which are the proper initial agencies to 
enforce industrial hygiene regulations. 

The Committee was represented over the year by 
nationally designated CIO spokesmen at many safety 
and health meetings throughout the country. 


Committee Members: James B. Carey, Chairman; Emil Mazey, 
Secretary; Joseph Selly; David J. McDonald; James Durkin; Ernest 
Weaver; Harry Read. 


LATIN-AMERICAN AFFAIRS COMMITTEE 


During the year the CIO Committee on Latin Amer- 
ican Affairs continued and enlarged its work of liaison 
with the trade unions of Latin America. It has con- 
tinued to issue its monthly bulletin in Spanish, which 
has been mailed to a steadily increasing number of 
Latin-American unions. The bulletin also was dis- 
tributed among CIO locals with a considerable Spanish 
language membership. 

The Committee also regularly released its monthly 
bulletin in English, “The Inter-American Flashes,” 
which, in the main, was mailed to the editors of CIO 
union papers and officers of CIO Industrial Union 
Councils. 

Following the instructions of the last CIO Conven- 
tion, the secretariat drafted a plan for the economic 
and social development of Latin-America. The com- 
mittee approved this plan with the proviso that it 
should be submitted to bona fide labor representatives 
in Latin-America for their constructive criticism and 
approval. The plan is intended to implement the stip- 
ulations of the Economic Charter of Chapultepec, in 
whose writing David McDonald participated as a rep- 
resentative of the CIO Latin-American Affairs’ Com- 
mittee. 

The Committe has also given practical help to 
unionists in Latin America and supported them in 
their struggle for better working and living conditions 
and a freer life. It helped the Guatemalan banana 
workers bring about a satisfactory agreement with 
the United Fruit Co.; intervened with United States 
authorities on behalf of the Cuban sugar workers, 
who asked for a higher U. S. sugar import quota; gave 
moral support to the Cuban textile workers in their 
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protest against illegal importation of merchandise into 
their country, thus creating widespread unemployment; 
granted the same kind of support to the Colombian 
banana pluckers in their conflict with U. S. com- 
panies; and vigorously protested the discrimination 
exerted against Mexican migrant workers in the 
United States and the so-called “silver” workers in 
the Panama Canal Zone. 

In another gesture of good will, the committee was 
able, after the recent catastrophe in Ecuador, to send 
$5,250 to the Ecuadorian Red Cross Fund for relief 
of the victims of the earthquake. This attitude and 
action has given deep satisfaction to our brothers 
south of the border and convinced them anew that the 
great tradition of. the “Good Neighbor Policy” has 
remained alive among the working people of the U.S.A. 

As to political developments, the committee has 
raised its voice in protest against the establishment 
of military dictatorships in Venezuela and Peru and 
subsequent annihilation of trade union freedom, and 
has asked for immediate and unconditional release of 
the imprisoned labor leaders. 

President Murray appointed Martin C. Kyne, ac- 
companied by Ernst Schwartz, to make a good will 
tour through Latin America to gain first-hand infor- 
mation of trade union developments. Latin America 
will be an important region of the new international 
body to be set up in November in London and the 
information gathered and published in the report of 
this delegation will be of great assistance to CIO rep- 
resentatives. Between June and September, the dele- 
gation visited Mexico, Guatemala, Costa Rica, Panama 
and Canal Zone, Colombia, Ecuador, Peru, Chile, Ar- 
gentina, Uruguay, Brazil (Sao Paulo and Rio de Ja- 
neiro), Trinidad, Puerto Rico, Haiti and Cuba, and 
also had an opportunity to become well acquainted 
with the Bolivian and Venezuelan situation. 

It was given a very cordial reception by the repre- 
sentatives of the bona fide Latin American trade 
union movement. 

The CIO Latin-American Affairs Committee: Jacob Potofsky, 
Chairman; Ernest Schwartz, Secretary; George Baldanzi; L. S. 
Buckmaster; Joseph Curran; Willard S. Townsend; Martin Kyne; 


David McDonald: Sam Eubanks; Lewis Clark; Sam Hogan (de- 
ceased); O. A. Knight. 














DELEGATE DAVID J. McDONALD, Steelworkers: Mr. Chairman, I 
move that the report be referred to the Committee on Officers’ Report. 

... The motion was seconded and carried. 

CHAIRMAN REUTHER: The Chair would like to ask the members of 
the Committee on Officers’ Report to come to the platform. At this time I 





















































call upon Brother Jack Knight, who is Chairman of the Committee. : 
; 
REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON OFFICERS’ REPORT a 
COMMITTEE CHAIRMAN KNIGHT: Mr. Chairman and fellow dele- re 
gates, the Committee on Officers’ Report suspected that this report would tr 
be referred to them and they have therefore been in session and are pre- s 
pared to report to the convention. The members of this committee who Cl 
were available in this city have met and have prepared a written report. 
At this time I would like to ask the Secretary of the Committee, Mr. L. S, 
Buckmaster, to read that report to the convention. 
Committee Secretary Buckmaster submitted the following report: a 
INTRODUCTION an 
The official report of President Murray begins with greetings to the dele- 
gates to the Eleventh Constitutional Convention of the Congress of Industrial 
Organizations. It points out that the CIO has faithfully carried out its mis- ae 
sion of seeking and attaining economic, legislative and political benefits not Co 
only for working men and women but for all the people of our nation. This wit 
has been a difficult task, but the CIO is not deterred by opposition, slander or ein 
temporary. discouragements. The CIO fears neither the attacks and provoca- ius: 
tions of the reactionaries of the right nor the slanderous attacks of the reac- ’ 
tionaries of the left at home or abroad. However, the CIO can be successful U! 
only so long as it is united behind its program of a united organization. The Der 
leaders of a small group of Unions in the CIO have indicated increasingly, 
during this past year, that they are interested in the benefits of CIO affilia- 
tion without regard to the responsibilities that such affiliation clearly entails. 
They reject our basic policies; they flout the wishes of the majority; they ob- tude 
struct our economic and legislative programs. No self-respecting organiza- F they 
tion can long tolerate this dangerous division. We are committed to broaden- 
ing of our democratic structure, not to its destruction. We are committed to 
orderly and constructive progress by labor in America; we are not and never Org: 
will be committed to a policy that makes our movement the slave of a dic- 
tatorial state apparatus. year 
In this section of the Report, President Murray describes the work of the havi 
81st Congress and discusses President Truman’s Point-Four Program. He § furtl 
reports to the delegates the reason for the CIO leaving the WFTU and why — 1949 
we are interested in establishment of a new international federation of demo § were 
cratic labor organizations. were 
1 
OUR ECONOMY = 
In this Section, President Murray points out that the major economit § Pres; 
problem for the nation in 1949 was not inflation, but unemployment. He states B Orga 
that the CIO recognized the temporary character of the post-war boom and 
continued to argue that the only sound basis for full employment is a high- Souti 
consumption economy. He describes consumption expenditures and points out ‘ 
that prosperity depends first upon broadened and rising consumption levels ei th 
ect 


He further describes our foreign trade aand government expenditures. He 
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states that we must master the intricacies of the business cycle, and build 
permanent and lasting prosperity for all the American people. 


CIO AND EUROPEAN RECOVERY 

In this Section, President Murray states that amendments to require that 
the European countries must buy certain “surpluses” in the U. S. as a condi- 
tion of receiving aid under the ERP, were beaten down with CIO legislative 
aid because they would have changed the primary purpose of the Act from 
recovery to making Europe a dumping ground for commodities in this coun- 
try which are not being sold, because the prices are too high. President Mur- 
ray lists the six-point program of ECA. He states that numerous CIO offi- 
cials, on leave from their respective union duties, are serving in ECA missions. 


VICE-PRESIDENTS AND EXECUTIVE BOARD 


The Vice-Presidents and the Executive Board have concerned themselves 
with implementing and carrying out the excellent programs devised at the 
CIO convention in Portland, Oregon. The Vice-Presidents met four times, 
and the Executive Board met three times during the year. 


FINANCIAL REPORT 

President Murray reports that audits of the books of the CIO have been 
made by Certified Public Accountants appointed by him since the Portland 
Convention in 1948. He is pleased to report that by close supervision, and 
with the aid of the three cents per member per month additional per capita 
tax, the liquid assets of the CIO have been increased during the fiscal year 
just ended, rather than reduced as was the case in the previous year. 

There has been no change in the Bond Reserves, $445,000.00; composed of 
U. S. Treasury Bonds $450,000.00; International Bank for Reconstruction and 
Development Bonds, $5,000.00. 


WORK OF STAFF, COMMITTEES 
In this Section, the President expresses his deep satisfaction and grati- 
tude to the staffs and Committees of the CIO. He also points out that 
there have been no changes among the heads of the various departments. 


DEPARTMENTS 

Organization Department 

President Murray reports that the proudest accomplishment of CIO this 
year was the final establishment within our family of an international] union 
having as its jurisdiction in excess of half a million telephone workers. He 
further reports the many gains in the CIO. From July 1, 1948, to August 31, 
1949, CIO unions initiated 2,153 union authorization elections. Of these, 2,102 
were won. Of 1,850 representation elections conducted by the NLRB, 1,017 
were won by CIO unions. The National Mediation Board from September 23, 
1948, to September 27, 1949, conducted 25 elections in which CIO unions par- 
ticipated. Of these the CIO rolled up 20 victories covering 4,109 employees. 
President Murray then gives a very detailed outline of the work in the 
Organization Department. 


Southern Organizing Campaign 

The President reports the untimely death of Mr. Van A. Bittner, Director 
of the Southern Organizing Campaign. He reports that George Baldanzi, 
Executive Vice President of the Textile Workers Union of America, was 
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named as successor. John Riffe of the United Steelworkers of America was 
named Assistant Director. 

He points out that now, more than ever before, it is imperative that CIO 
continues its active campaign in the South, not only in order to bring the 
benefits of collective bargaining to the millions of Southern workers who are 
not yet organized, but also in order that we may add to our total strength 
to the end that we may better advance the program and achieve the objec. 
tives of CIO, economically and legislatively. 












Legislative Department 

President Murray reports that despite the tremendous obstacles under 
which it has had to operate, the 81st Congress constitutes an improvement 
over the 80th Congress which preceded it. He reports on the retirement of 
Senator Wagner and states that he will be greatly missed in Washington. He 



































states also that labor in America will win adoption of its program only ( 
through the interest and the activity of its members scattered throughout the ( 
cities and towns in America. He further reports on the position taken by t 
the CIO regarding the repeal of the Taft-Hartley Act. He gives a very t 

* detailed report on the campaign to repeal this Act and the progress of the s 
Thomas-Lesinski Bill, which was never passed. He states that the final 0 
outcome on legislation to improve the Wage-Hour Act is not known at this a 
writing. President Murray states that the Secretary of Labor has ordered h 
upward adjustments in wage standards to bring them into line with present 
wage practices. This has led some employers to agitate quietly for the R 
repeal of the Walsh-Healey Act. 

President Murray reports that H. R. 6000 is less adequate than the pro Fy, 
posals made by the CIO, but does make substantial improvements in the FB 4 
Social Security program. He reports that bills to establish a national health it 
insurance program were introduced to the 81st Congress, but have made little Fj 
progress. He states that the leadership of the 81st Congress must decide that Si 
it will work determinedly for passage of the health insurance program in the 
coming year. He states that there is considerable satisfaction to be derived — In 
from passage of the Public Housing Act. He states that by passing this Act, 
Congress has given some consideration to a “middle income” housing program St 
under which most CIO members would be affected. Unfortunately though, in 
the House severely limited the effectiveness of the contemplated program by de 
removing the provisions for loans to veterans and cooperative. associations. Mi 
It is firmly hoped that the Senate will keep the provisions stricken from the rey 
bill by the House. “a 

President Murray then reports on Rent Control, Civil Rights, where he F  jz¢ 
points out that it is essential that the CIO work unceasingly to force the F me 
enactment of the splendid program enunciated by the President’s Committee F py 
on Civil Rights. He then reports on Aid to Education, Labor Extension Bill § ye, 
Valley Authorities and Public Power, Natural Gas Regulation, Unemployment 
and Full Employment, Veterans Unemployment Benefits, Anti-Monopoly — Pr 
Legislation, Strengthened Labor Department, European Recovery Plan, North 
Atlantic Pact, Reciprocal Trade Agreements and Displaced Persons. He then eff 
gives a concrete summary of Congressional Action on the CIO Legislative gra 
Program. reg 
Legal Department pre 

President Murray reports that Thomas E. Harris, David E. Feller and = 
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Elliott Bredhoff have been added to the staff of the Legal Department. Frank 
Donner resigned to re-enter private practice. 

He sets forth an analysis of the vicious effect of Taft-Hartley on unions 
and of Senator Taft’s substitute for Taft-Hartley. He describes in detail the 
operation of Taft-Hartley as applied and interpreted by the National Labor 
Relations Board and by the courts. President Murray also includes a sum- 
mary of important decisions of the United States Supreme Court, a descrip- 
tion of court cases in which the CIO has participated, and a discussion of the 
status of state anti-labor laws. 


Industrial Union Councils Department 


President Murray reports that the annual Conference of States Industrial 
Union Councils was held January 4-6, 1949, on call of John Brophy, Director 
of Councils. He further reports that by the continuously better organization 
of our State Councils that a considerable improvement took place this year in 
the legislative situation in various states. He states that together with PAC 
the State Councils have changed the political climate in a majority of the 
States. He reports that the progressive development of the educational work 
of the Councils continued during the past year. The Councils have looked 
ahead to the possible unemployment problem and have worked out plans to 
help jobless CIO members. 


Research and Education Department 


President Murray reports that this Department can offer a wealth of 
service to the CIO Unions and affiliates through its contacts with Government 
Agencies, its Education Program, Regional Conferences, Leadership Training, 
its Films and Filmstrip Program, Pamphlets and Posters, its many publica- 
tions, including the ECONOMIC OUTLOOK, its work on the Labor Extension 
Service Bil] and its work with European Trade Unionists. 


International Affairs Department 


President Murray states that the work of the United Nations and its 
Specialized Agencies and Commissions, still our best hope for peace, has been 
in many respects frustrated by the Soviet Union and the so-called people’s 
democracies. In order to check the threats of Soviet aggression our govern- 
ment joined with Western European democracies in the Atlantic Pact. He 
reports on the activities of the WFTU and gives the reasons why the CIO 
withdrew from the organization. He reports that the Executive Board author- 
ized the officers to continue in the construction of a new international move- 
ment and authorized the expenditure of such funds as are necessary for this 
purpose. He then reports on the International Conferences held during the 
year. 


Press and Public Relations 


The CIO Publicity Department during the past year devoted most of its 
efforts to the furtherance of the organization’s legislative and political pro- 
grams and to the task of keeping the membership and the public informed 
regarding CIO policy matters. Principal media’ used were the CIO NEWS, 
press releases, the radio and pamphlets. The Union News Service (a weekly 
clipsheet) mimeographed releases, mats, features, etc., were provided the CIO 
Press by the Publicity Department. 
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COMMITTEES 






Political Action Committee 

President Murray reports that it is significant that the Congressmen who 
have been elected with PAC support have, with few exceptions, contributed 
largely. to the work of the Congress not only in the field of labor legislation, 
but also in its broader fields. He states that the PAC must break the hold 
of the coalition on the Congress by electing additional Representatives and 
Senators who will stand true to their pledges, and by re-electing those who 
have fought valiantly for progressive pieces of legislation. He outlined the 
importance of registration and states that PAC has carried on campaigns for 
registration which have been very successful. 


Committee to Abolish Discrimination 

The President reports that the CIO has intensified its campaign for the 
legislative enactment of the Civil Rights Program, on both the national and 
the state level. He states that the CIO has contributed both morally and 
financially toward the realization of fair employment practice legislation. He 
states also that the Committee has been working with Secretary of Defense 
Johnson and his predecessor in an effort to eliminate segregation and dis- 
crimination in the Armed Services. 
























Full Employment Committee 

President Murray reports that the CIO has been in the forefront of the 
struggle for full employment. It has continued to press for policies aimed at 
providing economic expansion and progress without periodic unemployment. 
The Committee has kept in touch with the program launched by. President 
Truman to concentrate public purchases more heavily in areas where unem- 
ployment had hit hardest. The Committee has been turning more of its 
attention to long-range planning for full employment. 




















Housing Committee 

President Murray reports that encouraged with the success of helping the 
victims of the Vanport Disaster, this Committee has sought to assist those 
similarly situated as the result of the critical housing shortage, as well as 
those who are victims of a disaster. He reports that a Public Housing Bill 
was finally passed and the Bill is a long step toward meeting the needs of 
the most under-privileged portion of our population. He then reports on the 
CIO Plan to Build Homes and discusses the extension of the rent control law 
by the 81st Congress. 









Community Services Committee 

President Murray points out that there has been a steady expansion in 
the program and activities of the National CIO Community Services Com- 
mittee during 1949. He states that the program of the Committee has become 
an integral and vital part of our union activity. The Committee has cooper- 
ated with various Government agencies in its work and has also continued 
its interest in CARE and UNICEF. 











Social Security Committee 

President Murray reports that this Committee suffered an especially 
severe loss through the death of its Chairman, Van A. Bittner, who vigorously 
championed the cause of adequate security for all Americans. He states that 
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some progress has been made in improving social security legislation during 
the last year, but too many of our proposals still are in the form of proposed 
bills rather than accomplished acts. Some improvements have been proposed 
for old age, survivors and disability insurance. He states also that our state 
CIO councils have made vigorous efforts to improve State laws for unemploy- 
ment insurance, but the laws are still pitifully inadequate tq meet the needs 
of jobless workers. 


Regional Development and Conservation Committee 

The President reports that the CIO Executive Board last May expanded 
the scope of authority of the Missouri Valley Committee to cover regional 
development problems and resource conservation questions throughout the 
entire country. It broadened the membership of the Committee to make it 
representative of all the major regions. 


Health, Safety and Welfare Committee 

President Murray reports that this Committee greatly expanded its 
activities during the year. This Committee involved itself in the general CIO 
campaign to enact national] health insurance and other legislation needed to 
provide medical care for the American people. Our CIO representatives 
played a major part in the President’s conference on Industrial Safety in 
Washington last March 23-25. 


Latin-American Affairs Committee 

President Murray reports that during the year the CIO Committee on 
Latin American Affairs continued and enlarged its work of liaison with the 
trade unions of Latin America. He reports the Committee has also given 
practical help to unionists in Latin America and supported them in their 
struggle for better working and living conditions and a freer life. He states 
that Latin America will be an important region of the new international body 
to be set up in November in London and the information gathered by Martin 
Kyne and Ernst Schwartz will be of great assistance to CIO Representatives. 

Your Committee on Officers Report, after detailed study of the Report, 
is of the opinion that the Report is a clear, concise, and factual account of the 
activities of CIO throughout the past year. The Committee believes that 
President Murray, the other Officers of CIO and the Department Heads and 
Representatives, in a sincere and effective manner, have carried forward the 
adopted programs and policies of our great Congress of Industrial Organiza- 
tions. We believe that they are entitled to the wholehearted commendation 
of every member of CIO. 

The Committee concurs with respect to the entire report and moves its 


adoption. 
Respectfully submitted, 


O. A. KNIGHT, Chairman JOHN B. EASTON 
L. S. BUCKMASTER, Secretary W. R. STEINBERG 
WALTER H. HARRIS CARL HOLDERMAN 
AUGUST SCHOLLE SAM EUBANKS 
SAM H. SCOTT HAROLD J. GARNO 
ALESO BAILS JAMES G. THIMMES 
IRVING M. SIMON J. A. BEIRNE 
CHESTER C. DUSTEN SAMUEL LEVIN 
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COMMITTEE SECRETARY BUCKMASTER: The Committee moves the 
adoption of the Officers’ Report Committee on President Murray’s report. 

The motion was seconded. 

DELEGATE PICKMAN, Fur and Leather Workers Union: The delega. 
tion representing the International Fur and Leather Workers Union deems 
it imperative to deny that our union or our officers have followed a policy 
of harassment, of opposition and of obstruction to the general and specific 
aims of our democratic labor movement, as alleged in the report of President 
Murray. 

We have always followed a constructive policy dictated by our desire to 
share in the efforts to build a united, powerful, progressive and democratic 
CIO. We deny that our union or our officers are without regard to the 
responsibility of our affiliation to CIO as alleged in the report. 

We never accused President Murray of subservience to corporate inter. 
ests, of selling out the interests of American workers, of Red baiting, of 
company unionism, as stated in the report. On the contrary, we have always 
spoken of the President of the CIO with respect and recognized his great 
contributions to the CIO. We deny that our union, our officers, or our union 
publication have engaged in unjustified criticism of the United Steelworkers 
of America or its leadership. We deny that we have engaged in criticism, 
diabolical, prejudicial and ill-founded in fact, that has constituted the most 
flagrant approach to union strike-breaking in the history of the CIO, as 
alleged in the report. Just the opposite is true. Our record will show we 
have at all times faithfully and loyally and to the best of our ability carried 
out all obligations to CIO. We have contributed organizationally and finan- 
cially to all campaigns in CIO, including the Southern Organizing Drive. 
We did it not out of any expectation of adding members to our ranks, but to 
help the great organization mission in the CIO. 

We Leather Workers were told all kinds of hair-raising details about 
Communism and Communism dictatorship when we merged with the Fu 
Workers ten years ago. I am proud to inform you on the basis of actual 
experiences in one Union with the Fur Workers, we have a most democratic 
union. Without qualification, every member of our Union enjoys the fullest 
democratic rights and every Local Union has its full autonomy. We observe 
respect and tolerance for the beliefs of every member regardless of race, 
color, or political belief. We encourage freedom of speech and difference 
of opinion. For the first time in our history the Leather Workers wer 
organized, and our wages were doubled and tripled, and our contracts pro- 
viding vacations, holidays, and insurance are second to none. 

The Fur Workers have a 35-hour week. Their average wage is $3 or 
more an hour. They have vacations, holidays, insurance and pensions. We 
would be very happy indeed to see all American workers enjoy such union 
conditions. 

We can be accused of one thing and one thing only, we can be accused 
of insisting that our democratic and autonomous rights as a CIO affiliate 
be respected as in the past, that our members shall continue to decide the 
basic policy of their union democratically, especially. when it comes to political 
issues. In the words of President Murray at the last convention, we have 
carried out our responsibilities to CIO as much as is humanly possible. We 
shall continue to do so, reserving our right to act on questions democratically 
decided upon by our membership. 
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This is an issue that has arisen in the past two years between our Union 
and the majority of the Executive Board. When trade union democracy is 
recognized there is no reason for disunity in the CIO. Our delegates, there- 
fore, cannot approve such sections of the report. 

CHAIRMAN REUTHER: The Chair recognizes President Knight of the 
Oil Workers, the Chairman of the Committee. 

COMMITTEE CHAIRMAN KNIGHT: As Chairman of the Officers’ 
Report Committee, I would like to point out to this delegation that the 
report of our committee is a condensation of the report of President Murray 
concerning his stewardship and the activities of National CIO generally 
throughout the past year. 

If Delegate Pickman of the Fur Workers has carefully read the report, 
as have I, I am sure he will have to agree that the Fur Workers or any other 
International Union as such has not been mentioned in that section of the 
report to which he takes reference. 

As I say, this is a report of what has happened, it is a factual report, 
it is not a report which attempts to make policy, it is a report that deals 
with compliance as to policy which has been made. 

The report does say—and I quote: 

“Unfortunately, the leadership of this group of Unions, whose member- 
ship is less than 10 percent of our total, have come to look upon their affilia- 
tion with CIO as a matter for their personal exploitation. They reject our 
basic policies; they flout the wishes of the majority; they obstruct our eco- 
nomic and legislative programs.” 

I say again the Fur Workers as such have not been mentioned in that 
section of the report. However, I think it is pretty generally known in this 
convention as to the type of obstruction we are talking about and that Presi- 
dent Murray is talking about, and if any Union finds itself in that category 
it is because of its own activities and not because of the report of President 
Murray. 

I do not wish to burden this delegation any further except to report 
again this is a factual report based upon what has happened, and that the 
committee which made and which has signed the report has suggested it is 
worthy of the unanimous support of every member of CIO; and I suggest 
again to you this report be adopted by the unanimous vote of the convention. 

Thank you. 

CHAIRMAN REUTHER: The Chair would like to make the observation 
there will be occasion during this convention when we will come to grips in 
a more specific manner with the problem raised by the Fur Workers Union, 
and I would like to suggest we act upon this report now, knowing full well 
there will be full opportunity to discuss these matters in detail] at later ses- 
sions of the convention. 

Are you ready to vote? 

The question was called for. 

CHAIRMAN REUTHER: All those in favor of adopting the committee’s 
report signify. by saying “aye”; those opposed, ‘“‘no”’. 

The motion is carried. 

We have several announcements. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


SECRETARY CAREY: President Philip Murray will meet with the 
accredited newspaper men in the Euclid Ballroom of the Hotel Statler at the 
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appointed time. Due to the interest in that press conference it was necessary 
to make accommodations that would provide for a greater capacity. The 
meeting of the press men will be in the Euclid Ballroom of the Statler Hotel 
at 5:30. 

At this time, Mr. Chairman, I would like to call to the microphone not 
the Chairman of the Committee on Remote Places to report on lofty ideals, 
but rather an officer of one of our organizations and an officer of a great 
Federation of Labor, the Secretary-Treasurer of the Canadian Congress of 
Labor. He is accompanied by his wife, Esther, and I hope this convention 
will receive the Secretary-Treasurer of the Canadian Congress of Labor, and 
he will come forward with his fine wife to receive a distinguished guest 
badge. Pat Conroy, Secretary of the Canadian Congress of Labor. 


MR. PAT CONROY 
(Secretary-Treasurer, Canadian Congress of Labor) 

Mr. Chairman, officers and delegates to this great Convention: I know 
that I have been here before and have spoken on several occasions in the 
different cities in which the CIO Conventions have been held, but in accord- 
ance with the traditional kindness of the officers and unions of the CIO they 
have again renewed the invitation to the Canadian Congress of Labor to 
convey. the greetings of your fellow workers in Canada to this Convention. 

I know that you have been honored and that you will be honored with 
many great Americans coming before this meeting, and it is not for me on 
this occasion to even attempt to match some of the oratory which you have 
heard, particularly from your great statesman, Dean Acheson, this afternoon. 

But I think I can say to you, representing the members of the same 
unions in the Dominion of Canada, that what happens in this Convention is 
not only of importance to you in this country, but is likewise of the greatest 
importance to trade unions in every part of Canada, no matter which part it 
might well be. And I don’t think that I am indulging in any. undue flattery 
when I tell you here this afternoon that the deliberations of this Convention 
are being followed from one part of Canada to the other, knowing full well 
that this year, as in previous years, the decisions of the CIO Convention in 
matters of important policy will not only. have a bearing on your legislative 
chambers in the United States, but will lay the foundation and the basis for 
great progress in this country, in Canada, and in many other nations as well. 

Coming from a large country with a very small population, with our 
pride and prejudices, the same as other people, we like to come here humble 
enough to learn from you, and in learning from you we know we are learning 
something substantial, knowing that the policies of this great organization 
are well thought out in advance before they are arrived at, and when enun- 
ciated as official policy will redound in great progress to the rank and file 
of trade unionists everywhere, not merely in the United States but in Canada 
as well. 

As I have said on previous occasions, since our Congress represents 
members of the same unions as are in the CIO, our problems in Canada, by 
and large, subject to localisms, regional differences, yes, perhaps a variation 
of prejudices, are the problems of CIO. Wherever you gain, wherever yol 
make progress we gain and make progress as well. Where you suffer losses, 
where your progress is set aside, it is quite noticeable on the other side of 
the international boundary line. 
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Our problems, therefore, basically, domestically, and internationally 
represent two fundamental] elements in our life. One is the economic or ma- 
terialistic aspect and the other involves the spiritual behavior of men. Side 
by. side with you we have watched your progress in those two fields. We are 
happy to report to you here this afternoon, while our numbers are not as large 
as yours, because our numbers are smaller we undoubtedly do not attract the 
same attention as you do. Nevertheless, we are very happy. to say that 
progress in both fields, both on the economic and on the spiritual levels, is 
pretty much the achievement of CIO in past years, as the result of your poli- 
cies. Our faith is your faith. We believe it is not enough to achieve economic 
security. We believe that, side by side with the establishment of material 
progress, we must insist on maintaining the spiritual and individual freedom 
of every human being. Without those two gains, without those two freedoms, 
if, for instance, we gain in a material sense and lose our heritage of indi- 
vidual] freedom, we haven’t made much progress in any respect, because man 
must be a free soul to enjoy the material benefits that must come to him as 
an individual. 


On the other hand, we also insist with you that it is not enough to have 
spiritual, political, and individual freedom. That can become an illusion, if, 
side by side with it the bodily and physical requirements of human beings 
are not attended to as well. And so we stand side by side with you on your 
basic problems, that the whole man as a social being must be attended to, 
that the ills that affect his progress must be eliminated, and there must be 
substituted for them a spiritual and a physical health that will lay the founda- 
tion for a healthy community, a healthy country, and a healthy world in 
general. 

We live in a competitive system. By common usage emphasis is placed 
on that competitive feature as one that only involves competition in trade, 
commerce and barter. We believe that there must be competition in other 
things as well. If we confine our bodily efforts to merely producing enough 
commodities without distributing them in the proportion that people require 
them, then our competition in that respect serves no end and it serves no 
purpose but a bad one. We believe there is a higher level of competition, 
there is a higher level that competition can reach and’ which, up until now 
has not been reached. 

We can level our sights at competing for greater and better homes; we 
can level our sights at competing for happier homes, and at substituting 
security for insecurity, at substituting smiles for frowns—in short, to compete 
with a good heart for the good things of life, for all men and women of good- 
will who are entitled to receive them. 

Because of this we, with yourselves in the CIO, believe that it is not 
enough to concentrate nor yet limit our activities in the purely economic field. 
As the hewers of wood and the drawers of water, possessing all of the physical 
things upon which a society depends, we must transcend and go beyond our 
economic horizon, we must look over the hill, we must see to it that a society 
which depends on working men and working women will become a society that 
is responsible to both their materialistic and their spiritual requirements. In 
short, to fight only on the economic field is to fight our battles with one hand 
tied behind our backs. And our view in Canada, with your own, is to release 
that hand which has up until now been tied behind our backs, fully accepting 
our whole responsibility in the full order of social and economic citizenship. 
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Today we must send our working men and women into the halls of legis. 
latures, Commons and Congress to speak for the men and women who pro- 
duce everything that society requires, to see to it that the laws which govern 
human beings and which go to make up our existence are not unjust laws, and 
to send into those legislative halls only the ones that are able to correct those 
unjust laws and bring better laws into being. 

In short, we in Canada, maybe with local variations, are step in step with 
CIO policy. Our goal is a happy nation, happy homes with happy people in 
those homes. 

Too often the old tradition that working men and working women should 
mind their manners and do their jobs eight hours a day and then forget their 
social responsibilities no longer can be justified. We in Canada, as I know 
you are in the United States, are out to capture the hearts of men, the imagi- 
nation of men—yes, before we can do it, to capture the means and the reins of 
power that will bring into being a reign for all men, all women, and all chil- 
dren, a state of affairs which you as Americans and we as Canadians will not 
have to apologize for, but we will be able to go into the councils of the nation 
and say to the men of all creeds and all lands, the men and women of 
America, the men and women of Canada stand shoulder to shoulder with a 
good heart, harnessing their brains with their hearts to make possible the 
existence of more happy men, women, and children on this continent than 
in any other country on the face of the earth. 

Yes, we have come here to challenge you men of all colors and of all 
nations to a friendly combat, to bring as much happiness into the homes of 
all other lands as we have done in the North American continent. We 
















































challenge you to do better. We will help you to accomplish that task. a 

That, my friends, is as we see the picture both in the immediate sense d 
and in the ultimate sense in the Dominion of Canada. Our job is your job. . 
We watch you not merely with friendliness, we watch you with the closest , 
interest. We hope some day, side by side with yourselves, we will be able 3 
to shout from the housetops, here is the North American continent, the : 
friendly enemy. of all the nations of the earth, and, as demonstrated in the 
past, with a heart wide open to help the down-trodden and the unfortunate Z 
in every country and nation on the face of the globe. gt 

To this end we in Canada say that our job is not just passing, our jo of 
has just started. We have just scratched the surface. Let us, go on to At 
greater and greater victory, to the end that all men and women who work m 
for a livelihood will some day come into their own. 

Thank you very much. ab 

CHAIRMAN REUTHER: Thank you, Brother Conroy. re} 

COMMUNICATIONS Pe 

Secretary Carey read messages of greeting and felicitation from the fol- 10 
lowing: Pau] A. Strachan, President, American Federation of the Physically F 
Handicapped; Rabbi Irving Miller, Chairman Executive Committee, American Sa 
Jewish Congress; Michael J. P. Hogan, Director, Labor Division, Norway — ~ 
and Denmark. 

Chairman Reuther called attention to the fact that the hour of adjourt- 
ment was near, and that inasmuch as a number of the committees wer 
meeting it might be advisable to have a motion to suspend the rules ani Org 





adjourn, after some announcements, 
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Chairman Reuther also announced, on behalf of the Resolutions Com- 
mittee, that that Committee would meet on Tuesday night at 8:30 o’clock 
in the Hollenden Hotel to discuss appropriate action with reference to the 
UE question, which was referred to that committee by the Executive Board, 
the meeting to be held at Parlor F of the Hollenden Hotel. 

A motion to suspend the rules was adopted, and at 5:00 o’clock p. m. 
the convention was adjourned to 9:30 o’clock Tuesday morning, November 1, 


1949. 


SECOND DAY—TUESDAY MORNING SESSION 


The convention was called to order by President Murray at 10:00 o’clock, 
a.m. 

MESSAGE FROM MAYOR O’DWYER, NEW YORK CITY 

PRESIDENT MURRAY: The President is in receipt of the following 
message: 

“Congratulations on your glorious victory. I am proud to have been 
among those who supported your position, which has been vindicated by the 
settlement with Bethlehem Steel. (Signed) William O’Dwyer, Mayor, City of 
New York.” 

PRESIDENT MURRAY: It is traditional in the proceedings of the Con- 
gress of Industrial Organizations that we open our Convention sessions with 
an invocation asking divine guidance in our deliberations. 

The young man of God who is with us on this platform today is truly an 
apostle to the working men. As the pastor of an Episcopal church in an in- 
dustrial area in Cleveland, he toils among the working men and women on 
whom the future of this great nation so much depends. He has served the 
workers of Cleveland three years as a pastor and industrial chaplain. His 
fellow clergymen have recognized his abilities by. selecting him as the Presi- 
dent of the Greater Cleveland Ministerial Association. 

But he bears other laurels. During the war he served in the navy as 
chaplain of that famous fighting cruiser, the USS San Francisco. That mighty 
ship participated in every battle that was fought in the Western Pacific. Our 
guest here today walked boldly and unafraid through the valley of the shadow 
of death, as parts of that ship were torn away, to kneel beside and comfort 
American boys who lay bleeding and dying beside their guns. This young 
man knows war and the horror of war. 

This guest of ours has a great family background that would have en- 
abled him to pursue a life of ease and comfort, had he so chosen. He has 
rejected ease and comfort, however, to carry on his mission among working 
people. He is true to his ancestry. 

He is the noble grandson of a noble American, the late President Wood- 
row Wilson. 

It gives all of us great honor to have with us today the Rev. Francis B. 
Sayre, Jr. 


REV. FRANCIS B. SAYRE, JR. 
(President, Greater Cleveland Ministerial Association) 
President Murray, delegates and guests of the Congress of Industrial 
Organizations: Thank you very much for that wonderful introduction and for 
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your invitation to me to be with you this morning. Having been around the 
ocean a good deal I want to tell you one story about the fishermen on the 
ocean. 

Salt-water fishermen will tell you that wherever there’s a school of mack. 
erel, the sea-gulls all sit up and take notice. For sea-gulls and mackerel are 
both interested in the same thing, and that’s food. If you’ve ever seen a 
convention of mackerel and gulls off the New England coast, you know how 
enthusiastically they work together, one chasing the minnows up for the birds 
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to eat, the latter scaring them down again for the mackerel to scoop up. What f 
a commotion! They practically tear up the ocean in the common quest for § , 
food. a 

Now I suppose that at first glance the Church and a labor union might § ; 
seem as different as a bird and a fish. But I can assure you that when the & ¢ 
CIO holds a national convention, the Church sits up and takes notice. Wit B e 
ness the many clergymen who are here this morning. And the reason is be. 
cause these two are interested in the same thing. h 

In a sense that thing is food. We are all naturally mindful of the god # y 
things of life, and of the fair distribution of those things among all man — r 
But, in a deeper way, the Church and the union are brought together by. our § is 
common care not so much for things as for the people who produce and use § pi 
those things. People who work and eat are also people who pray. They have ® tl 
souls as well as stomachs. What the world does to their spirit as well as to la 
their bodies is of equal and keen concern to Christians and labor leaders alike, 

In your deliberations here, you will be working out the tactics of the ® th 
battle for justice in the division of this world’s goods among people. In that ® tu 
battle the Church counts you among her most precious troops. In your hand § ba 
is the sword that can hew history into the image of God’s eternal righteous § to 
ness. But I would beg of you that you be not forgetful of the subtler ani pe 
perhaps more decisive struggle that man’s spirit is currently waging against ® tai 
vast forces that today threaten to deprive him of his soul. 

We live in the industrial age, and your members are at the very heart of & Ch 
it. Their lives have been cut up into shifts, to satisfy the great machine that § mz 
must roll regardless of when men get tired or sick or old. Their skills have® cat 
been chained to one single monotonous operation endlessly repeated, fromm a « 
which all personal creativeness or imagination is rigidly excluded. At least} eve 
eight hours of each day is required to be spent at something, and in a place cor 
that has absolutely no connection with their homes, their community, ther ® is ; 
faith, or any of the rest of their lives. gre 

The industrial age has made vast numbers of working men, and thei Go 
families, slaves to an impersonal juggernaut that almost utterly denies hur 
man any sense of pride or meaning in his work. And that’s to take the heart 
out of the very center of life! Lat 

Back in the days when all work was hand work, the hours were long ani = 
the pay small. But at least a man saw the point of what he was making. I ’ 
he was a cobbler, he saw people wearing the shoes he had put together. If 
he was a carriage-maker, he was proud of the way his carriages compare toy 
to other vehicles. There was a kind of professional pride in turning a piet syst 
of raw material into a useful and handsome product. Work was related it a : 


this simple way to life. There used to be a motto among the guilds or trate 
unions of the Middle Ages that summed up this feeling: “To work is to pray: 
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A man’s job was the chief way that he had of serving God and his fellow 
human-beings. 

But today it’s pretty hard for the fellow who tightens a nut on an as- 
sembly line to see how his job really benefits society, let alone serves God. 
Faith and work have been almost completely separated. And herein lies the 
most crucial problems of our civilization. God seems to have disappeared 
from the center of it. 

From this fact flow many of the consequences that characterize our 
frenzied age. The vast mobs at all sporting events, for example. How can. 
every commercial contest draw such masses of feverish fans unless there be 
a deep-down need on the part of our people to find in these artificial games 
an escape from the more serious labor of life, which to them has become in- 
tolerable? When the meaning of work is gone, we seek meaning elsewhere, 
even though it be as shallow a meaning as the American League pennant. 

More serious is it when people turn, not to sport spectacles, but to witch- 
hunting as the safety-valve through which to vent the frustration of their 
working lives. I know there are a few witches around, both Fascist and Com- 
munist, but never so many as to justify the near-hysteria that more and more 
is gripping our people and thrusting us daily toward a new war. The news- 
papers would not be able to whip us up to such a fury against ghosts (as if 
the phantom cold war was the real meaning of life), if we had not already so 
largely lost the sense of our own personal value at our jobs. 

The most terrible evidence of the dehumanization of work is seen in 
the many hundreds of thousands of our people who do not know where to 
turn to make sense of life. They. can find it neither in their work nor their 
baseba]l team nor in some political shibboleth, and so they are forced finally 
to turn against themselves. Our institutions are filled to overflowing with 
people who have lost the key to any meaning at all; whose living bodies con- 
tain but dead souls, killed by the brutal mechanization of our industrial age. 

Here, then, is the major problem of our time that brings together the 
Church and the Labor movement. If industry has taken away man’s soul and 
made him just a little 8-hour cog in a vast impersonal machine, then that is 
cause of concern to you and me alike. It means that we will not have won 
a decent life for working men by improving wages and hours alone. Not 
even the security of pensions and proper vacations and guaranteed annual in- 
come will really solve the underlying difficulty. What is desperately needed 
is a fundamental change in attitude on the part of the whole nation—con- 
gressmen, management, and workers, all. We must so restore our faith in 
God and Man that we shall see the whole economic process as the servant of 
human needs, not the god to which human lives are sacrificed. 

Labor is not a commodity to be bought and sold, harnessed and forgotten. 
Labor is people; people who have to work together and find meaning together 
for the whole of their lives; people whose work becomes their prayer because 
they try to express in it their deepest faith in Man and God. 

The task that is set before us, my friends, is a great one. It is not merely 
to wring concessions here and there in the name of Man from an impersonal 
system, but rather to transform the whole system in the name of God, so that 
it is made to serve people. In this great task the Church and the Labor 
movement can only fight together. 


In that spirit, let us now ask God’s blessing on the work of this day: 
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Almighty God, our heavenly Father, who declarest Thy glory and showest 
forth Thy handiwork in the heavens and in the earth; Deliver us, we beseech 
Thee, in our several callings, from the service of mammon, that we may 
do the work that Thou givest us to do, in truth, in beauty, and in righteous- 
ness, with singleness of heart as Thy servants, and to the benefit of our 
fellow men; for the sake of Him who came among us as one that serveth, 
Thy: Son Jesus Christ our Lord. 

Thou, who hast created man in Thine own image; Grant us grace fear- 
lessly to contend against evil, and to make no peace with oppression; and, 
that we may reverently use our freedom, help us to employ it in the main- 
tenance of justice among men and nations, to the glory of Thy holy Name, 
through Jesus Christ our Lord—Amen. 

PRESIDENT MURRAY: In behalf of our delegates, I desire to express 
to our distinguished guest, Reverend Sayre, our deep appreciation for his 
soul-inspiring address here this morning. 

Thank you, Reverend Sayre, in behalf of the delegates to our Convention, 


ESCORT COMMITTEES 

The following escort committees were announced, for the purpose of 
escorting guest speakers to the convention hall. 

To escort Rabbi Barnett R. Brickner; Jacob Potofsky, C. W. Werkau, 
Michae] Mann, Ernest Hebert, Irving Abramson, Car] Holderman, Thomas 
Andert, and Jack Altman. 

To escort Secretary. of Labor Maurice Tobin: David McDonald, Jacob 
Potofsky, Joseph Salerno, Willard Townsend, Martin Wagner, John Grogan, 
Joseph Childs, and Emil Rieve. 

To escort General Omar Bradley: L. S. Buckmaster, William Green, Ed- 
ward Grimm, Ted Opalka, Henry Koproski, Stanley Zejewski, and William 
Czejke. 

The Chair recognizes Chairman Reuther of the Committee on Resolutions. 


REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON RESOLUTIONS 

Delegate Walter Reuther, Chairman of the Committee, submitted the 
following report: 

Brother Chairman and delegates, you have in your possession a partial 
report of the Resolutions Committee. This morning we are going to give 
consideration to Resolution No. 1, dealing with support of the steel strike. 
I am going to call upon Brother Joe Curran, Secretary of the Resolutions 
Committee, to report for the committee. 

Delegate Joseph Curran, Secretary of the Committee, submitted the fol- 
lowing report: 


Resolution No. 1 
SUPPORT OF THE STEEL STRIKE 


More than half a million steel workers have been forced out on strike by 
the refusal of the steel industry to accept fair and equitable pension and se- 
curity recommendations of the President’s Fact-Finding Board. 

In the interest of industrial peace and economic stability, so vital at this 
critical period in our country’s history, the United Steelworkers of America 
accepted the Fact-Finding Board’s recommendations, notwithstanding the 
union’s regret that the Board did not grant the union’s just wage demands. 
Despite this action in good faith by the union, which was a substantial con- 
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tribution to the well-being and security of our nation, the steel industry arro- 
gantly and irresponsibly persisted in its refusal to meet its moral and eco- 
nomic obligations and forced this strike upon the workers in the steel in- 
dustry. and upon the American people. 

The fight of the steelworkers is the fight of all American workers to win 
a full measure of security in time of sickness and in the late years of their 
lives. The steelworkers are fighting to establish the principle that the in- 
dustry to which they devote the working years of their lives, is obligated to 
meet the cost of providing workers with security in their old age, just as it 
has always met the cost of retiring worn-out machinery and equipment. 

The steelworkers are fighting to end the double standard, which pro- 
vides fat pensions on a noncontributory basis, to high-paid steel executives, 
while delaying modest pensions to the workers. Opposed to the hundreds of 
thousands of steelworkers and their families are the United States Steel 
Corporation, Bethlehem Steel, Republic Steel, and the other giants of the in- 
dustry, acting on the orders of the House of Morgan in Wall Street. 

In order to conceal this immoral double standard and to hide their cal- 
loused indifference to the needs of the workers and their families, the steel 
industry charges that the non-contributory pension principle, which the Board 
approved and for which the steelworkers fight, is “socialistic.”” The monopoly: 
steel industry would have the American people believe that to pay steel execu- 
tives such as Fairless, Voorhees, White and other non-contributory pensions 
upwards of $50,000 a year is sound business management, but to pay a worker 
a modest pension, is “socialism.” 

No amount of double talk on the part of the steel industry and Wall 
Street can hide the obvious conspiracy. of the industry and the financial in- 
terests to deny security to the workers and to weaken their union. 

The purpose of this Wall Street conspiracy is to destroy collective bar- 
gaining and to deny the universal demand of workers throughout America, 
that their security be recognized as an obligation which industry. must meet 
as a primary cost of doing business. The welfare of all Americans is chal- 
lenged and the life of every union is threatened by this conspiracy of monopo- 
listic industry. 

We congratulate President Philip Murray. and the United Steelworkers of 
America for their courageous struggle on behalf of all labor and all the 
American people. We accept this challenge of Wall Street. The steel- 
workers’ fight is our fight. We shall fight side by side with them until vic- 
tory is won. 

NOW THEREFORE, BE IT RESOLVED: 

That this Convention, on behalf of the six million members of the CIO, 
pledges to the United Steelworkers of America, and to the hundreds of thou- 
sands of its members now on strike, full moral, organizational and financial 
support in this strike which the steel industry, on orders from Wall Street, 
has forced upon the steelworkers and the American people. 

COMMITTEE SECRETARY CURRAN: Your committee recommends 
adoption. ‘ 

PRESIDENT MURRAY: You have heard the recommendation of the 
committee, and the Chair recognizes President Potofsky of the Amalgamated 
Clothing Workers. 

DELEGATE POTOFSKY, Amalgamated Clothing Workers: Mr. Presi- 
dent and fellow delegates, I rise in support of the resolution we have just 
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heard. I desire first of all to express the congratulations of my organization 
to President Murray and the Steelworkers’ organization for the initial victory 
at Bethlehem Steel. It reflects what a great organization fighting for the 
interests of its people and what great leadership can accomplish. 

There are still 420,000 Steelworkers walking the picket lines. The giant 
U. S. Steel Corporation, together with the House of Morgan, have brazenly 
disregarded the public interest in refusing to accept the recommendations of 
the government’s fact-finding board. 

President Murray was fair and reasonable in postponing the strike three 
times. He has made every effort to avoid the strike. The steel industry ar. 
rogantly forced the strike upon the Steelworkers’ Union. The steel industry 
made hundreds of millions of dollars during the war and since. The steel 
industry has amortized its equipment, its machinery, out of profits that they 
have earned. The steel industry has provided pensions for its officers run. 
ning into hundreds of thousands of dollars, paid by the company, but when 
it comes to protecting the human element in the steel industry, lo and behold, 
they cannot afford it and it is a matter of principle with them. 

My friends, I happen to be in a small industry, and in my industry, cloth. 
ing, ever since 1943, the industry has provided a welfare program. Since 194 
the industry has provided pensions paid for by the industry. And right now 
in the City of New York and in the City of Philadelphia, two medical centers 
are being built for preventive medicine, paid for by the industry. 

What is the matter with the steel industry? Can’t they afford it? If 
the clothing industry can afford to pay for a welfare program, certainly the 










































steel] industry can afford it ten times over. If the machine is entitled to 
amortization, certainly the human machine is entitled to some consideration FF ¢, 
Industry has an obligation, an obligation to the workers who produce the fir 
steel and make it possible for them to make those huge profits. C 
I want to say: to you, President Murray, speaking for our Union, we have 
pledged our support right at the outset, and we don’t mean maybe. Ou P 
members are ready to share their bread with the striking Steelworkers on po 
the picket line, and my General Executive Board has authorized support, f- he 
nancial support to the Steelworkers’ organization. We are ready to help you po 
see that victory is yours. Your fight, as the resolution so well states, is the in 
fight of organized labor; you are leading the hosts of labor in this historic 
moment when the protection and security of the American working people is “i 
definitely and conclusively established. “ 
May God bless you in this fight; it is our fight, we will help you all we pla 
can and march forward in this great fight. hot 
PRESIDENT MURRAY: I doubt that the Convention should occupy tw & wo 
much time discussing the resolution presented to it by the Resolutions Com rea 
mittee. It goes without saying that the United Steelworkers of America sup § thr 
port the resolution. old 
We broke the solid front of the steel industry yesterday. by arriving at — whe 
an agreement with the second largest producer of steel in the whole, wide — Uni 
world, the Bethlehem Steel Corporation. The contract consummated with th late 
Bethlehem Steel Corporation last evening will put 90,000 members of ow mor 
organization back to work today. The agreement last evening was unami-—% per 
mously ratified by the Bethlehem Steelworkers Negotiating Committee ata 
meeting which I had with them at the Statler Hotel after the contract hai @ lyr 





been consummated. 
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The contract makes provision for the institution of non-contributory pen- 
sions in the steel industry, the issue and principle over which our organiza- 
tion engaged itself in conflict with the mighty barons of steel. 

We spoke to the record yesterday when we endeavored to explain the 
issues involved in this strike. The position of the United Steelworkers of 
America is now completely vindicated. We shall carry forward until the en- 
tire industry negotiates with our organization similar plans for members of 
our organization at the properties of all the steel companies involved in the 
present steel dispute. 

The Bethlehem Steel agreement provides for a minimum pension of $100 
per month for all steelworkers who have been employed by the company for 
a period of 25 years. The maximum pension under the agreement might very 
well be in excess of $250 per month. 

We have made provision in the contract for minimum pensions of $60 per 
month for men who have reached the age of 65 and who have been in the 
service of the Bethlehem Steel Corporation for a period of 15 years. 

We have provided in the same agreement a minimum pension of $80 per 
month for those who have been in the service of the corporation for a period 
of 20 years. 

We have provided for disability pensions in the contract when employees 
or members of our union have become disabled. 

The cost incident to the introduction of the pension system at the prop- 
erties of the Bethlehem Steel Corporation, on the basis of our own approxi- 
mation, is considerably in excess of 12 cents per hour. We know that to be 
absolutely true. We have to get all of the factors which relate themselves 
to the payment of pensions put together before we will be able to arrive at a 
final figure as to what the cost of the pension system to the Bethlehem Steel 
Corporation will be. 

The contract provides that the pension system will continue definitely for 
a period of two years ending December 31, 1951, with a provision also incor- 
porated in the contract that the agreement as it relates itself to pensions may 
be continued for a period of five years in the event the Union and the Cor- 
poration are able to reach an agreement when the contract is due to expire 
in December of 1951. 

We have provided in the contract for a contributory plan of social in- 
surance. For a period of years the Bethlehem Corporation has maintained 
what has come to be commonly known as the Bethlehem Relief Plan. This 
plan cost the Bethlehem workers about three and a half to four cents per 
hour. They, the workers, were the sole contributors to the plan. Many. of the 
workers who are the beneficiaries of the Bethlehem Relief Plan and who have 
reached the age of retirement, who might have been entitled to pensions were 
thrust upon the relief plan maintained by the workers, rather than upon the 
old pension plan maintained by the Bethlehem Steel Corporation. So that 
when the new pension plan presently incorporated in the contract between the 
Union and the company becomes effective, perhaps January 1, 1950, and no 
later than March 1, 1950, at least 1500 workers presently. receiving $48 per 
month from the Relief Plan will be placed on the minimum standard of $100 
per month. 

There are an additional 3,500 pensioners, 80 percent of whom are present- 
ly receiving a $50 minimum under the Bethlehem plan. 

The agreement provides that when Congress acts upon the new social 
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security legislation, which in all likelihood will be enacted during the spring 
of next year, the pensions for all present pensioners dating back many years 
—men formerly employed by the Bethlehem Steel Corporation—will be raised 
to a minimum of $100 and may very well go to a figure far in excess of that 
amount. 

We have written out with a great deal of care the social insurance plan, 
I cannot explain in minute detail all of the provisions incorporated in the 
new social insurance plan. Many of the details incident to the introduction 
of this plan have yet to be completed. However, it might be interesting for 
the delegation to know that all workers employed by the Bethlehem Steel 
Corporation, under the new insurance pian, will receive a minimum of $2,100 
life insurance, a maximum of $4,500, and an average life insurance policy of 
$3,000. 

We are going to institute a national Blue Cross plan for all workers 
employed by Bethlehem Steel. It will be the first time in the history of 
American industry that a uniform hospitalization, sick benefit plan has been 
worked out through the processes of collective bargaining with a labor or. 
ganization, with Blue Cross, on a basis of absolute uniformity. from coast 
to coast. It will be the most costly plan of its kind ever instituted in the 
history of collective bargaining in the United States of America. 

Under this plan all workers who, due to sickness or being idle, are unable 
to work, will receive minimum benefits of $26 per week for a period of % 
weeks during their period of illness. 

A Blue Cross contract or its equivalent will be provided, with free hos- 
pitalization up to 70 days, for employes’ wives and dependent children up to 
19 years of age. There are a number of other factors to be incorporated in 
the Blue Cross contract which have not as yet been worked out in perfect 
detail. It is sufficient for me to say to you that the plan is sufficiently com- 
prehensive to meet the modest requirements of most, if not all of the work- 
ers who participate in the plan and who are members of our organization. 

It is with a degree of pride that I report to the Convention here this 
morning the perfection of this collective bargaining contract with the Bethle. 
hem Steel Corporation,—the first time in the history of the steel industry the 
so-called solid front of the industry has been broken. Bethlehem Company 
has acted independently and negotiated this agreement without reference ot 
without consultation with the other major companies in this industry. The 
agreement, insofar as I have been able to ascertain throughout the night, 
and I have been called from every. strike headquarters in our jurisdiction, has 
had electrifying results. 

As late as 12 o’cloock last night the striking workers, members of ou! 
Union, at the properties of the Bethlehem Corporation, all the communities in 
which their properties are located, were having giant celebrations, celebrating 
what they and I believe to be the greatest victory of the Union. 

I was privileged to have the chance of addressing a mass meeting d 
steelworkers in the city of Cleveland last night. There are no Bethlehem 
workers in this territory, but it was surprising to note the great delight with 
which the members of our organization at last night’s mass meeting received 
the report of the President of this organization when he submitted it to them 
There was great cause for rejoicing. 

We have gone into this thing with a determination to win it. I told the 
Convention of the CIO yesterday. morning that the Steelworkers were going 
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to win this fight. I reiterate that promise here today; we are going to win 
this fight. And I would be remiss in the performance of my duties if I did 
not in passing express to the affiliated organizations of the CIO my deep 
appreciation for their splendid manifestations of support, support to the 
Steelworkers in this great strike. 

Mr. Potofsky’s organization, the Amalgamated Clothing Workers, as you 
no doubt know, have thrown themselves into this fight with our Union. Yes- 
terday. they contributed fully to the financing of an ad that appeared in a 
great many metropolitan newspapers throughout the United States, and that 
ad supported the position of the United Steelworkers of America in this fight. 
I hail the officers and members of that organization for the splendid contribu- 
tion they have made in their support of the United Steelworkers of America. 

What I have to say regarding the Amalgamated applies with equal force 
to the Textile Workers. Their International Board met in the city of Cleve- 
land last week, and through the President of that great organization they 
made an all-out commitment to the United Steelworkers to support them. 
What I have to say now significantly. relates itself to the pledges of support 
that have been given our organization by our good friend Walter Reuther, 
President of the Auto Workers, and his Executive Board. President Reuther 
and his Board and the members of his Union have pledged complete, all-out 
financial and moral support to the United Steelworkers of America. They 
do not limit that support to $100,000, but they are prepared to go to any ex- 
treme, together with the other organizations, in the support of our cause. 

It is gratifying to note also that many. other organizations affiliated with 
the CIO, in fact almost all of them, have unanimously pledged their support 
to our organization in this great struggle. As President Potofsky has said 
to you here this morning, the fight of course is not over, the front has been 
broken and the fight will continue until victory attends the efforts of our 
Union and its members. , 

It is a great moral gain, a great material gain of course, for the Steel- 
workers, together with other unions that have instituted within the frame- 
work of their collective bargaining contracts non-contributory pension sys- 
tems such as those which have been incorporated in the contract with Beth- 
lehem, and which was originally led by the Auto Workers in their contract 
with the Ford Company. 

During the early days of this struggle before the strike took place, before 
the Presidential fact-finding report was made available for public consump- 
tion, the President of the Auto Workers International Union called upon me 
in the City. of New York while the hearings were on, and later after the 
hearings were over he called upon me in the City of Pittsburgh asking that 
he and his organization be privileged to join forces with the United Steel- 
workers of America in an effort to secure the attainment of this great prin- 
ciple, non-contributory pensions in American industry. 

T hail with particular delight the splendid cooperation, advice and counsel 
that President Reuther of the Auto Workers gave to me and my associates 
during those early days, during the hearings and after the hearings were 
over, and those continued manifestations of support whilst our people undergo 
the rigors of a great strike. 

I am deeply. grateful when I say to you in behalf of the membership of 
my Union, thank you; thank you for the many fine, constructive things that 
you have done! 
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I listened to the soul-inspiring address of our distinguished guest, the 
Rev. Sayre, this morning, when he said that there are great moral issues in 
these struggles, and that each of us, no matter what our creed may be, must 
stop at some moment in our lives and ask for divine guidance in the per. 
formance of our duties. 

This great organization, the CIO, despite its internal bickerings and its 
internal differences, lives close to its people and lives close to its God. | 
have felt since the beginning of the present struggle, and I will continue to 
feel so, that a labor organization without a soul is a dead organization. Hence 
I have consistently stated that I thought then and I think now that God is in 
our corner fighting for the institution of a great moral principle, endeavoring 
through the process of strike, if need be, to arouse the social consciousness of 
American industry and American finance. 

What greater service can a labor organization perform than to first pro. 
tect the interests of the worker on his job, and then when he leaves that job 
endeavor to protect his interests in his home and protect the interests of his 
family in that home? 

I look out at this great audience today and I can see many men bordering 
on that age, maybe 65 and perhaps over, that day. when they must inevitably } 
throw their tools down and go home,—they are done, there has been taken 
from their body its very substance in the service of an employer somewhere, 
They are old, they are tired, they are done, they are destitute, they are 
poverty stricken, and there trails in their wake in those fateful days all of 
the sicknesses and travail that ordinarily follows the life of a poor working 
man after he has reached the age of 65 and he is bereft of pension and se. 
curity. 

At the Portland Convention one year ago, in addressing our delegates, I 
told them at that time that it should be our business and the business of our 
movement to lead in this fight for the institution of a greater degree of se- 
curity: for the aged. Look up the record of the Portland Convention and you 
will find it there. 

In pursuit of the things which we talked about in the Portland Conven- 
tion a year ago we endeavored this year, in 1949, to establish non-contributory 















































pensions for the aged in American industry through the processes of intelli- f 
gent collective bargaining. We failed in our original effort to wring from the e 
steel industry those much-needed concessions. The Steelworkers did not want 
a strike. The Steelworkers Union did not want a strike, but it had a strike t 
thrust upon it, the greatest and most magnificent strike of its kind ever re k 
corded in the annals of labor history. n 
I am proud of the Steelworkers. They. have shown a solidarity unprece- le 
dented, a devotion to their Union and to the principles for which it stands 
that is unyielding. I am proud to report to the Convention this morning, at 
therefore, that the front has been broken, and I use this platform this mom §  q, 
ing as a medium to invite all of the other companies, all of the other recal- er 
citrant companies to come along now and meet the Union and negotiate a 
Bethlehem contract with the United Steelworkers of America. a 
That invitation is extended here this morning to the United States Sted D1 
Corporation, to Republic, to Youngstown, to Inland, and to all the other com- m 
panies involved in the present dispute. It 
The Bethlehem Corporation has wholesomely met up with its respons- th 





bilities. It has assumed the leadership; it has paved the way, and it is now 
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the duty of the balance of this industry to follow the same course and to meet 
with the representatives of our Union and negotiate the same kind of a 
contract. 

I cannot see Ben Fairless in this Convention this morning. I cannot see 
Charlie White, of Republic, in this Convention this morning, nor Clarence 
Randall of Inland Steel, nor Mr. Parnell, of Youngstown Sheet and Tube. I 
cannot see them in their physica] being here this morning, but I say. to them 
now, “Come on, boys, it’s your turn. Come around, meet the United Steel- 
workers of America. Arouse yourselves out of this lethargy. Meet up with 
your responsibilities, recognize your obligations and effectuate a speedy collec- 
tive bargaining contract on the basis of the Bethlehem agreement with the 
United Steelworkers of America.” That is an open and a very friendly in- 
vitation to the representatives of these companies. 

I shall not attempt at this juncture at least to occupy any more of your 
time. In behalf of all the members of our organization, the United Steel- 
workers of America and all of their wives, sisters, brothers and children, I 
extend our appreciation to you for those splendid manifestations of coopera- 
tion that you have so wonderfully displayed, not only in the course of this 
convention, but since the beginning of the present strike. 

All hail to the CIO and victory to the United Steelworkers of America! 

(Applause) 

PRESIDENT MURRAY: Are you ready to vote? 

Those favoring the resolution will say “aye.” Contrary-minded, “no.” 
The “ayes” appear to have it—the “ayes” have it, and the motion prevails by. 
the unanimous declaration of this, the Eleventh Constitutional Convention of 
the Congress of Industrial Organizations. Thank you! 

Mr. Oscar Ewing, Federal Security Administrator, was escorted to the 
platform by the committee appointed to perform that duty. 

PRESIDENT MURRAY: This convention and your officers are honored 
today to have with them a great friend of the common man. He is a common 
man himself, born in the little town of Greensburg, Indiana, the son of a 
working family. 

The chief theme in that little Indiana home was security—protection 
from fear, from want, from denial of rights and frem any of the forces that 
exercise tyranny over people. 

Our guest got his education in law the hard way, by his own efforts and 
the carefully hoarded savings of his family. Through his public life as a 
lawyer, as a soldier and as a public official, he has endeavored always to 
make the path smooth for the sons of working people throughout this broad 
land. 

Back in August, 1947 President Truman was confronted with selecting an 
administrator to give able and sympathetic direction to the great security 
agency, that President Roosevelt sponsored to eliminate the insecurity of the 
common people. 

It is to the Federal Security. Agency that the working men and women 
and their children today look with confidence as they regard an unsettled 
Present and an uncertain future. The administration of that agency demands 
more than mere business ability. It demands sincere interest in human beings. 
It demands great patience, and above all it demands kindly. understanding of 
the problems that afflict the nation. 


Our guest today has earned the gratitude of the working people of 
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America for the courageous and able stands he has taken in their behalf. We 
all know the tremendous assaults and vicious vilification that is directed to. 
ward this agency of the people. It takes courage to face these attacks, all of 
them emanating from misguided or selfish political and business quarters. 

This guest of ours has from the day of his appointment been a leader in 
the drive of the common people to increase social security coverage and 
benefits. He has stood undaunted against personal slander in his fight for 
national health insurance. He believes that the American people, all of them, 
are entitled to adequate medical care and hospitalization when ill health 
strikes them down. He has inspired those in the agency with him to work 
unceasingly for more schools and better paid teachers, so that the full benefits 
of education can be brought to all the children of America. 

This man believes that vocational rehabilitation should be expanded to 
cover all persons who need such aid. 

Above all he believes that the democratic way of life under our great 
charters of government must be extended and enlarged so that all people in 
America can share in the benefits regardless of their race, creed or color. 

It gives me tremendous pleasure and does me great personal honor to 
present to this convention the honorable Oscar Ewing, Federal Security Ad- 
ministrator. 













HONORABLE OSCAR R. EWING 


























( 
(Federal Security Administrator) ( 

I am truly honored by your invitation to meet with you here in Cleveland, 
to discuss with you some of our country’s major problems. There is, I think, 
no experience more heart-lifting than to meet with men and women who é 
know what they want—when they want the right things; and who are ready f , 
to do battle for their principles. You of the CIO are such people, and I am s 
proud to stand with you. 

These are times when all of us must show ourselves for what we really P 
are. No person in this country, no person anywhere in the world, has the 
right any longer to masquerade as something different from what he is. Dur- " 
ing the years since World War II, the whole world has had to take a position cl 
—a position for dictatorship or against dictatorship, for democracy or against C 
democracy, for freedom or against freedom. The cold war is a struggle, not wi 
merely between a Soviet bloc of nations and a democratic group of free peo- di 
ples, but also it is a struggle between two kinds of ideas. th 

On the one hand, there is the communist idea that, by calling thins — . 
what they are not, you can gain power; that, by exploiting legitimate human a 
grievances, you can mislead the people; and that, once you have misled some 
of the people, and have seized power, you can—without let or hindrance— * 
aoe é Fae : ; bu 
impose upon all the people a regime of stark totalitarian dictatorship. 

On the other hand, there is the democratic idea that human beings ar bs 
decent, sensible, self-respecting; that they recognize their own weaknesses 
as well as their own strengths; and that when they know the truth they wil pec 
in the long run do what is best for themselves and for their fellow men. pec 

One idea rules Stalin’s Russia, and bewitches all his followers. The other be 
idea guides our democratic America. And we mean to keep it that way. bee 

In our country, however, a few of our people have been tricked into per- soc 





mitting Stalin’s lieutenants to speak in their name. They were tricked into 
doing so because they did not realize that, by dint of duplicity, mendacity 
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and tenacity, the stooges of Josef Stalin would attempt to use them to wage 
the Soviet Union’s cold war against America and against the principles of 
liberty. Now they are waking up to the truth. Stalin’s dogs are on the run 
in this country. No doubt you will hear them yelping during your sessions 
here in Cleveland. 

But you know, and I know, that it is not enough to isolate physically the 
individual Communists and to put them in their place. That is only part of 
the job. The bigger job lies in identifying the ideas that are at stake in the 
cold war which is being waged, not only across the map of the world, but in 
our own country, in our own minds, and in our own hearts. 

What is at stake today is not one liberty but three great liberties. There 
is, first of all, political liberty—which, in our philosophy, means the right to 
free speech, to free religion, to free assembly, to a free press, to a free and 
secret vote, and to all the other great freedoms which are in essence political. 
On this liberty the issues are so clear that only the fool or the liar can con- 
fuse them. We stand for these political liberties. The Communist wants to 
give them up—and to take them away from those who now enjoy them. 

The issues on the other two great liberties which are essential in our time 
are, unfortunately, by no means so clear. One of these is liberty in the eco- 
nomic sense; the other is liberty in the social sense. 

In the economic sense, liberty involves the right of a man to get a job at 
decent wages; to join with other workers to protect and improve his working 
conditions; to bargain collectively with his employer and, when necessary, to 
strike. Liberty in the economic sense also involves the management and 
operation of business, large or small, with the least possible interference by 
government consistent with proper protection of the public. 

In the social sense, liberty involves the right of all our people—regard- 
less of race, color or creed—to equal opportunity for education—to medical 
care that will assure to every individua] the utmost degree of health—to 
protection against privation when accident, or old age, occur. 

These are some of our basic liberties. The Soviet propagandists have 
confused many people outside our country, and a few inside our country, by 
claiming to stand for all these liberties. They take liberty away from a 
Czechoslovakia and then they call it a “people’s democracy.’ They reduce 
whole populations to slavery, and then they rant about the “workers’ para- 
dise.” When, ask you, was the last time a labor union went on strike in 
their “workers’ paradise” ? 

Most of us will never fall for this kind of nonsense. But today the issue 
is confused. Today the unhappy fact is that the reactionaries in this country, 
like the Communists, also oppose and fear some of the basic liberties of modern 
man. The reactionaries generally accept the principles of political liberty, 
but they do not understand, and do not want to understand, the principles of 
economic and social liberty. 

These are the people who would kill the labor movement. These are the 
people who hated Roosevelt—and who hate Truman today. These are the 
people who opposed social security yesterday—and who today oppose its ex- 
tension to persons not yet covered by social security. These are the people 
who fight national health insurance. These are the people who fight all pro- 
gressive legislation that would assure our countrymen of the economic and 
social liberties to which they have a right. 


You are meeting today in a State whose two representatives in the United 
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States Senate are perfect examples of the people I mean. They are men of 
sincerity; let us grant them that. But they have not opened their eyes to the 
fact that the year is 1949, the time is now, and the people are awake. 

For such men, it is enough to label every forward-looking proposal as 
socialist or communist. What better ammunition can be placed in the out- 
stretched hands of the real Communists than to say that the very measures 
which most Americans desire are, in fact, Communist? When will the re. 
actionaries wake up to the fact that it is we, the liberals, not they, the re- 
actionaries, who are really carrying the fight against Communism in this 
country and all over the world? When will they understand that the strongest 
bulwark against Communism—and Fascism—in the 1930’s was the New Deal 
of Franklin D. Roosevelt? When will they understand that the strongest 
bulwark against Communism in the world today is the Fair Deal program of 
Harry S. Truman? 

A few months ago your friend and mine, Jim Carey, brought to Washing- 
ton a lady named Mrs. Anna Hilton, of Camden, New Jersey, to testify before 
a Senate Committee that was holding hearings on the National Health Pro- 
gram. Mrs. Hilton’s husband is a welder in a Camden shipyard—or was, until 
serious illness came to him. One day last year he was stricken by acute ap- 
pendicitis; his appendix was ruptured; and after the operation peritonitis set 
in. He was in the hospital eight months. When he came out, he was bedrid- 
den, and unable to go back to work. The Hilton family wound up with a 
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hospital bill amounting to four thousand, five hundred eight dollars and ninety n 
cents, and doctors and prescriptions added another $770 to their expenses, or I 
a total of five thousand, two hundred seventy-eight dollars and ninety cents. is 
The voluntary health insurance they carried covered only $648.45 of this 01 
amount. The thousand dollars they had saved up was quickly gone. Only 
because the union organization for Social Service in their city came to the fu 
help of the Hiltons was it possible to tide them over. Is it any wonder that qu 
this CIO family asked the Senate to adopt our plan for national health in- th 
surance ? 

Now I ask you to balance this item against another item—a story that a. 
appeared in the New York Daily News of Sunday, October 23, 1949, hardly a ch 
week ago. Here is the headline: “800 BANKERS ON CRUISE PONDER He 
WELFARE STATE.” And here is the story, in part: ‘“‘The luxury liner Nieuw cal 
Amsterdam was cruising off Nassau yesterday with a passenger list of 800 is; 
bankers, all delegates and guests of the 56th annual convention of the Savings it 
Bank Association of the State of New York . .. According to advance reports pat 
of the cruise-convention, two important business matters were up for con- nee 
sideration. The first was how the ‘welfare state’ trend will ultimately affect in 
bank deposits.”” The article goes on to say: ‘“Depositors are becoming in- its 
creasingly concerned with health insurance, old age security, unemployment | 
insurance and other welfare state plans, the bankers feel. This is seen as 
lessening the potential depositors’ interest in a savings account...” a 

Now, many: of these men cruising in the balmy waters off Nassau are fine the 
gentlemen. They are not wicked or sinister plotters. But they have fallen it | 
into the trap of distorted values. They have gobbled up the reactionary wit] 
lexicon of gobbledygook—the aimless but dangerous phrases like “welfare one 
state” and “statism.” his | 

Senator Dulles you recall in his announcement he would be a candidate B Sen; 
for reelection said we had to stop statism here and now. Well, I took the B bers 
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trouble to look up what the dictionary definition of “statism” is, and accord- 
ing to the 1949 edition of Webster’s New International Dictionary statism 
means, and I quote: “Belief in a state government as in a republic in con- 
trast with belief in Communism or Soviet government.” 

Now obviously Senator Dulles either does not know what the word 
“statism” is, or he is opposed to our American form of government. Now, 
he can take his choice. 

I would not wish a ruptured appendix or peritonitis on any of these 
gentlemen, but I suspect that if such misfortunes were to strike them, their 
long and abiding interest in savings accounts would leave them far less wor- 
ried and harried than was the Hilton family in Camden under such circum- 
stances. 

We say that this country belongs to the Hiltons of America just as much 
as it does to the floating bankers on the Nieuw Amsterdam. 

I dare say as they floated on those balmy waters they gave due attention 
to their liquid assets. 

We say. that liberty—economic and social] as well as political—belongs 
to the one as much as to the other. We say that democracy will only work 
—and Comunism will only be crushed—when this simple, dramatic fact is 
understood and acted upon by all of our people. 

Our job now is to educate the ignorant reactionary. We must open his 
mind and help him to understand that the destiny of America—the America 
I hope he cherishes as much as we do—depends upon our will to progress. It 
is not an easy job, as some of your embattled member organizations know 
only too well right now. But it must be done. 

The CIO needs no enlightenment on the value of full employment and 
full production. You need no encouragement to support the program of ade- 
quate social insurance. You know that this is good for the country—and 
that, as we advance along these lines, we make life hard for the Communist. 


But the reactionary elements do not understand this. They. have formed 
a peculiar alliance to fight the American tradition of changing solutions for 
changing times. I have, as you know, been an active proponent of National 
Health Insurance. I do not need to tell you what this proposal involves, be- 
cause the CIO has supported it down the line. I need not assure you that it 
is not Socialized medicine, that it will not undermine any of our liberties, that 
it will not interfere with the healthy personal relationship between doctor and 
patient, because you know it will not do any of these things. Neither do I 
need remind you in detail that this plan will make it possible for every person 
in the country to have adequate medical care, because you know that this is 
its prime purpose. 

Unfortunately, the trade association of the medical profession, the Ameri- 
can Medical Association, does not understand these simple facts. The AMA 
sees ghosts under every hospital bed. And, in fighting health insurance for 
the people, it has found strange bed-fellows indeed. By fighting for reaction, 
it has lined up furtively with all the other reactionaries. It plays footsie 
with the National Association of Manufacturers. It has teamed up with the 
one remaining member of the firm of Taft & Hartley, who is already waging 
his campaign for next year’s Senatorial election. Here in this State of Ohio, 
Senator Taft’s campaign propaganda is being mailed out through the mem- 
bership lists of the Ohio State Medical Society. Why not? They approve of 
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his proposal for “charity medicine,’’ which would serve the country about as 
well as that masterpiece of reactionary. legislation, the Taft-Hartley Act. 

I understand there has been a lot of confusion that has come about as a 
result of statements that have appeared in the press lately expressing fear 
there will be some backtrack on the national health program. I want to 
assure you there is not the slightest intention of backtracking. What hap- 
pened is that at the beginning of the 81st Congress it was decided to rein- 
troduce the same bill that had been before Congress in the 80th Session, the 
Murray-Dingell-Wagner health bill. The thought was that by reintroducing 
that bill in its identical form the hearings would merely need to be a con- 
tinuation of the old hearings, whereas if a new bill was introduced it would 
be necessary to go over that entire ground again. It was always intended 
that after the hearings were ended the bill] would probably be rewritten in 
committee so as to strengthen it, not to weaken it. And that is the pro. 
gram that is being followed. 

The individual doctor is usually a fine person, a decent, hard-working, 
professional man who not only commands our respect but often our affec- 
tions. He is, however, not to be confused with the medical reactionaries who 
dominate the doctors’ trade association, the American Medical Association. 

In 1932, these medical reactionaries announced that voluntary health in- 
surance plans were “communism, socialism—inciting to revolution.” Then 
they changed their minds—especially after the Supreme Court held that the 
AMA was engaging in monopoly practices by attempting to stop such plans 
from working. Now they say that certain kinds of voluntary health in- 
surance plans are not communistic or socialistic or revolutionary, after all— 
but that national health insurance is all these things instead. 

These are the same medical reactionaries who once fought workmen's 
compensation because they said it was socialistic. 

They are the same reactionaries who, a generation ago, opposed the re- 
quirement that all cases of tuberculosis be reported to a public authority, a 
requirement without which it would have been impossible to attempt to con- 
tro] TB. 

They are the same reactionaries who unanimously opposed the National 
Tuberculosis Control Act one week before Congress unanimously passed it. 

They. are the same reactionaries who opposed innoculation against diph- 
theria by public health agencies, although they were in favor of compulsory 
innoculation if the man had to go to a doctor and pay a fee for innoculating 
him. 

They are the same reactionaries who opposed the first bills to grant 
Federal aid to the states to reduce infant and maternal mortalities. 

All these things, they told us, were dangerous, un-American, communistic. 
Well, we have made these advances, and our liberty is all the more secure 
because we have done so. 

Yes, these people do need education. They need to be taught the facts 
of American life. They must learn, first of all, that by this time the American 
citizen is intelligent enough and alert enough to spot a Communist when he 
sees one. They must learn, second, that the American citizen knows the 
difference between Communism and intelligent social legislation. Thirdly, 
they must learn that the overwhelming majority of our people know what 
they want—and that what they want is a Fair Deal guaranteeing the exten- 
sion of our economic and social as well as our political liberties. 
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You of the CIO, by your actions past and present, by your strength and 
your wisdom and your courage, by your steadfast adherence to the vital cen- 
ter, all under the militant leadership of a great American, Phil Murray, are 
doing a most important part of the job of education for liberty. We are in 
this campaign together, and I am glad to stand before you as a member of 
the team of progress. In our unbreakable alliance against reaction, we shall 
win every battle to make America fulfill every meaning of that greatest of 
all words—freedom. 

PRESIDENT MURRAY: On behalf of this Convention I wish to express 
to Mr. Ewing the appreciation of our delegates for his attendance here this 
forenoon and for his inspiring address. His words of encouragement provide 
opportunity for our organization to move forward on the legislative field to 
secure the enactment of necessary improvements in our national social se- 
curity legislation. Our organization of the CIO has played a leading part 
not only in the institution of the original legislation having to do with the 
enactment of social security benefits for the protection of the people but it 
has consistently fought down through the years for social security and health 
service and for the greater protection of our women and children throughout 
this great land. 

I therefore again express to Mr. Ewing our appreciation for his presence 
here this morning. Thank you, Mr. Ewing. 

It is my. understanding that the ushers have distributed amongst the 
delegates copies of the constitution and the suggested constitutional amend- 
ments. It is now in order for the Chair to recognize the Committee on Con- 
stitution, Mr. Frank Rosenblum, its chairman, of the Amalgamated Clothing 
Workers. 

George Baldanzi of hte Textile Workers will report for the Committee on 
Constitution. 


REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON CONSTITUTION 

Delegate George Baldanzi, Secretary of the Committee, submitted the 
following report: 

Mr. Chairman and members of the convention, you all have before you 
copies of the constitution of the CIO, as well as the partial report of the 
Constitution Committee. Before we get into the report of the committee I 
should like to ask you to turn to the first page of your constitution and go 
through with me the statement in the constitution entitled, “Preamble,” be- 
cause the constitutional amendments which we are suggesting for the con- 
sideration of this convention have to do with the implementation of this dec- 
laration of principle that has been contained in this constitution for several 
years, but which it appears some of our organizations have not taken seri- 
ously. So it therefore becomes necessary to implement it by declarations of 
law. I should like to read that constitutional declaration to the convention. 


PREAMBLE 


The Congress of Industrial Organizations grew out of the needs of the 
unorganized workers of America which could be met most effectively by the 
industrial form of organization. Since its formation in 1935, the CIO has 
grown strong because the service it has given to American workers has 
made ours a better America. We of the CIO are the sons and daughters of 
ancestors who came to America to escape absolutism in government bigotry 
in religion, and economic exploitation. We of the CIO are proud of this 
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American quest for liberty and the struggle for equality. We seek, today, to 
implement this great heritage. We are dedicated to the responsibility. for 
furthering economic opportunity, religious freedom, and political participa. 
tion. 

Democracy stems entirely from free choice. Diligently practiced, it is 
the only: logical human formula for the attainment of economic and political 
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independence; for the realization of a just and equitable return on one’s labor; a 
for guarantees for full employment, of social security, and of the protection t 
of the family as an institution. l 
In the achievement of this task we turn to the people because we have 
faith in them; and we oppose all those who would violate this American p 
emphasis of respect for human dignity, all those who would use power to th 
exploit the people in the interest of alien loyalties. 1! 
The struggle for human freedom is a continuous one. The task of those it 
who would bring security and greater understanding to mankind throughout or 
the world is endless. It is in this all-consuming struggle, however, that men th 
and organizations make their contributions to a better life. Therefore, we in pe 
the CIO glory in our heritage and in the hope of our future. Racial persecu- th 
tion, intolerance, selfishness, and greed have no place in the human family. se 
We will not be satisfied until ours is a world of free men and women and of hu 
happy children. It’s to these ends that this Constitution of the CIO is dedi- 
cated. It is the charter of our lives; through it we seek to maintain and Ke 
extend liberty and opportunity here and throughout the world. of 
The Committee recommends that the Constitution of the CIO adopted in qu 
Portland, Oregon, on November 25, 1948, be re-adopted by this Convention th 
as of this date, November 1, 1949, with the following changes: ha 
(A) PAGE 10: Article IV concerning Officers and Executive Board is wi 
amended by the insertion of a new Section 4 which reads as follows: the 
“Section 4. No individual shall be eligible to serve either as an its 
officer or as a member of the Executive Board who is a member of wr 
the Communist Party, any. fascist organization, or other totalitarian sti 
movement, or who consistently pursues policies and activities directed 
toward the achievement of the program or the purposes of the Com- me 
munist Party, any fascist organization, or other totalitarian move- Int 
ment, rather than the objectives and policies set forth in the consti- she 
tution of the CIO.” unc 
PAGE 10: Article IV, Section 4, in the 1948 edition of the Constitution 
now becomes Section 5. Wy 
PAGE 11: Article IV, Section 5, now becomes Section 6. tria 
COMMITTEE SECRETARY BALDANZI: The committee recommends tho 
adoption of this first amendment. org 
PRESIDENT MURRAY: The motion is to adopt the report of the Com- sinc 
mittee, and the Chair recognizes Delegate Stanley, of the United Office and the 
Professional Workers. Ane 
DELEGATE STANLEY, United Office and Professional Workers: Mr. CIC 
Chairman and delegates to this Convention, I think we have arrived at 4 On 
point on the agenda, the discussion and decision concerning which will deter- mus 
mine in a large measure the future of the CIO, to which we are all devoted 
and which we all love, and to the future of our country. sum 
As a member of the Committee I opposed this recommendation and Tepe 
ame 





those corollary recommendations which are still to be reported to you, dealing 
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essentially with this same question. I cannot believe that the members of 
CIO and the workers who today in steel and in other industries are strug- 
gling on the picket line conceive that the issue of Communism is the issue 
which confronts them. 

The paramount need for the working people of this country is to unite, 
and legislation of the type proposed here would prevent them from uniting 
against their enemies, which are the monopolists, the employers, who in 
their arrogance are seeking to crush the labor movement and crush the small 
Unions, and then to crush the large ones. 

This legislation which is introduced here runs directly contrary to CIO 
policy, and its evils were recognized by no less a leader of the labor movement 
than Philip Murray himself. At the Atlantic City Convention of CIO in 
1946, when some people in CIO were already advising that the CIO engage 
itself in an atmosphere of witch hunts, I remember Philip Murray getting up 
on the rostrum of that Convention and castigating those who would turn 
the efforts of this organization into such fruitless paths, and he correctly. 
pointed out that our job was the job of organizing the unorganized, improving 
the living and working conditions of the people, and not in destroying our- 
selves by setting up the atmosphere of Dies Committees and loyalty witch 
hunts. 

In the founding Convention of the CIO in Pittsburgh in 1938, Thomas 
Kennedy, of the United Mine Workers of America, who was then Chairman 
of the Constitution Committee, made the following statement in reply to a 
question on the Constitution. He said, and I quote: “May I say this, that 
the objects set forth in this Constitution are very plain and simple. They 
have been read two or three times, and in our judgment they do not conflict 
with any Constitution of any International organization, and where it does, 
that part of the Constitution of that particular organization as applied to 
its own members would govern, and not this Constitution. We are not 
writing a Constitution for International Unions. They have their own Con- 
stitutions, and they govern insofar as their membership is concerned.” 

Obviously this legislation proposed, while ostensibly directed against 
members of a political faith, really masks the attempt to dictate to individual 
International Unions whom they shall choose to represent them, whom they 
Shall choose to lead them, and what by-laws they shall or shall not adopt, 
under pain of punitive action. 

At the Boston Convention in 1947 President Murray said, and I quote: 
“We decreed in 1938 that each Union affiliated with the Congress of Indus- 
trial Organizations should and must exercise certain autonomous rights, and 
those rights cannot be abridged by dictum issued by the President of this 
organization or by its Executive Board, and we have acted accordingly ever 
since. Therefore, the affiliated Unions attached to this organization exercise 
the greatest possible degree of autonomy. That is the democratic process.” 
And this statement in 1947 was made in connection with consideration by the 
CIO of whether CIO Unions should comply with the Taft-Hartley Act or not. 
On such an important organizational question President Murray said there 
must not be any dictation or imposition of policy. 

And we are here at a convention, supposedly to find a way to con- 
summate the chief objective of the American labor movement, which is the 
Tepeal of the infamous Taft-Hartley slave labor act. I submit that this 
amendment and its corollary amendments do nothing but instill the Taft- 
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Hartley Act right into the CIO, right intc the heart and fiber of the labor 
movement, and we would be liquidating the fight on Taft-Hartley ourselves 
because we would be hypocrites to introduce this into our Constitution and 
then demand that the Taft-Hartley Act be repealed. 

If we are to amend this Constitution we should amend it for the evils 
that are present in the labor movement today and which need extra atten. 
tion. We should amend it to go everywhere and organize the unorganized, 

Such an amendment would provide punitive measures for raiding, scab- 
bing, finking, and for discrimination against Negro workers. These are the 
things we need in our Convention, and not this hokum and baloney about the 
non-existent Communist menace in the United States. 

*” PRESIDENT MURRAY: The Chair recognizes the President of the Oil 
Workers International Union, President Knight. 

DELEGATE KNIGHT, Oil Workers: Mr. Chairman, I have long desired 
an. opportunity to express to the delegates assembled in the CIO convention 
my own thoughts and the thoughts of my membership with respect to the 
subject matter now before us. 

We are all aware of the fact that there exists within the CIO a small 
but noisy minority, apparently wired for sound and advocating policies and 
principles that are contrary. to the best interests of the labor movement of 
the United States, and particularly CIO. I have spent—and I know many 
others have likewise—interminable hours in CIO Conventions, in Board meet- 
ings and in union meetings throughout the country, listening to a rehash 
of the same old argument advanced by the proponents of totalitarianism. 
They are always loud in demanding their rights, the rights of the minority. 
I would like to talk this morning for a few moments about the rights of the 
rest of us in a situation of this sort. 

These people have been a burden on the backs of legitimate trade unions 
since they adopted their political philosophy. In every organizational attempt 
that my Union has engaged itself in throughout the past year we have carried 
the burden of the Communists on our backs and our efforts have been lessened 
in that direction by the presence of these people in CIO who don’t advocate 
trade unionism as such. 

I say these people have interfered with our organizational efforts, they 
have interfered in the administration of the affairs of our Union, interfered 
in a way that is absolutely contrary to the principles of organized labor. 
They have interfered in our collective bargaining, and worst of all, they have 
interfered in our strike situation. Last year when 16,000 members of the 
International Oil Workers were on strike in California against the most 
vicious combination of employers, when they were subjected to attacks, tear 
gas bombing, and all of the vicious propaganda that can emanate from en- 
ployer groups, people came out on the picket lines purporting to be members 
of CIO, showing dues cards, paid-up dues cards in CIO organizations, exten¢- 
ing the left hand of fraternity to our people while their right hand was plung- 
ing into the backs of those workers the dagger of Communism, making state- 
ments to them on the picket line and openly in mass meetings that their 
organization was no good, that their leaders were phony. This is the sort of 
unity we have from the members of the left-wing group in California, the 
same people who are here this morning saying this type of action will destroy 
the unity of CIO. The type of unity we have seen, we don’t care for, not in 
the Oil Workers Union. 
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Every phase of CIO’s program has been hampered by these people. Our 
political action program has been hampered. Legislation has been hampered. 
Individuals representing the Union who are talked about in this particular 
proposal take opposite positions from those officially adopted by National 
CIO, and in so doing they create confusion and lessen the ability of CIO to 
work effectively for political action. 

I know of no single portion of CIO’s very fine program in behalf of the 
people of America but what will be better off once we have divorced ourselves 
of these parasites who do not know the difference between CIO unionism and 
Stalinism. 

I support this resolution wholeheartedly and think in so doing I speak 
the sentiments of every member of my organization. I suggest to this Con- 
vention we adopt these changes in our Constitution so we may proceed with 
the work at hand without being hampered continuously, constantly, and 
cleverly by this noisy minority. Thank you. 

CHAIRMAN POTOFSKY: The Chair recognizes Ben Gold, President of 
the International Fur Workers Union. 

DELEGATE BEN GOLD, Fur and Leather Workers Union: As a demo- 
cratic institution we engage in no purges, no witch hunts. We do not dictate. 

These are not my words. These are the words of Philip Murray, public 
statements delivered at the Convention of*the Steelworkers Union. 

I hope the day never comes in the history of CIO when it shall take upon 
itself the power to dictate or to rule or to provide by policy methods or 
dictation a ruling that will conquer the very principle of true democracy. 

These are not my statements. This is a statement of President Philip 
Murray. 

We have our differences of opinion and we, I suppose, in years to come, 
will be susceptible to differences of opinion. That is mighty healthy. If we 
all united in the sense we had one opinion on every subject I imagine we 
might become a little rusty. That is what has happened to our friendly 
enemies in the other camp of labor, their thinking has become corroded and 
their seats are lazy. 

These are not my words. These are the words of President Philip Murray. 

What has happened suddenly? Have we changed from that policy that 
was laid down to the public by Philip Murray, to a policy of dictating to mem- 
bers of the Union as to whom they should elect to represent them? I can 
understand some of these things that are being said and done at the CIO 
Executive Board and at the Conventions. I can understand why Philip 
Murray is indignant against the Moscow broadcasts that he sold out labor. 
I think he has the right to express indignation. I can even explain it to the 
members of my union. I can tell them it is a known and established fact that 
President Murray never offered one word of criticism against the Russian 
trade unions, against Moscow, or the leaders of Soviet Russia. That is what 
he has reason to be indignant about. 


I am not representing the Party of Moscow. They will take care of them- 
selves, and they are not members of this great organization. I represent 
a Union, and I speak for that Union. When I came into this Union I was not 
hiding that I was a member of the Party; I didn’t come in under any false 
pretenses, and the doors were opened to me on the democratic principle that 
a Union has a right to elect its representatives, and my issue has been set- 
tled long ago. We ask no allegiance of any of our members of the Union 
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politically, and we don’t attach any stigma to anybody, red, pink, yellow, or 
anyone else. We don’t ask members how they are going to vote. 

I ask you, have you got any charges against my Union? Can you prove 
one word that I personally or my. Union ever conducted itself contrary to 
the interests of CIO? My Union is part of CIO, and we make every effort 
to carry. out our obligations in the most honorable manner. 

I never came to you for any assistance, advice or guidance. You cannot 
tell me my Union has not supported CIO. We organized our Union, the 
Leather and the Fur Workers, and we function in the most democratic 
manner. There is not another union that can challenge our organization 
insofar as democracy is concerned. We wrestle day in and day out for the 
conditions and improvement of their living and working conditions. You 
can’t say one word against this splendid organization of the Fur and Leather 
Workers. You can’t point out one misconduct of this organization since it 
has been in the CIO. 

This provision refers to one who in your opinion is either a member of 
the Party or he may follow a line, which, in your opinion, might be in con- 
junction with the policy of the Communist Party. That is not aimed only 
against members of the Party but those who might have the same opinion. 

The Party is against unemployment, the Party is for high wages, the 
Party. is against the Taft-Hartley law, the Party is against many evils the 
workers suffer. You might find following the Party policy on a great many 
things is the same as CIO policy. 

In this great convention on the one hand you state you don’t interfere 
with organizations in their democratic rights, you say they are to determine 
their own policies; and yet this policy stated in this proposed amendment is 
worse than the Taft-Hartley law, it is a policy presented by the monopolists. 
When you deny to the workers their right to their beliefs, and deny to them 
the right to elect members to office in the CIO, you are not only dictating 
their opinion, but in reality you are cooperating and giving assistance to 
those who speak in the names of the monopclists. Of course it is not very 
pleasant to discuss this on the floor of CIO, but isn’t it correct that you are 
uniting now with the Tafts and Hartleys and those that fight to deprive labor 
of its rights? 

Today you deprive me because I am a member of the Communist Party, 
and deprive someone else because he thinks the way some of the Party 
members think; and day after tomorrow you wil] be barring someone because 
he is a member of the Republican Party. Are you going to organize American 
workers when they are told by the press they cannot stand up for their 
beliefs and their convictions ? 

I think we have a right to stand up and ask that the pledge be renewed 
that was made to us when we joined this great organization, that we had 
a right to our beliefs, a right to determine our policies. 

But here this says, “accept this kind of a theory; accept it or get out.” 

We fought for a long number of years for our rights, and you cannot 
deprive my Union of these rights. It is not a problem of Ben Gold; the 
problem is much deeper. You cannot cover it up by raising the question of 
Communism. 

I ask you when this great organization reports about this splendid strike 
of the Steelworkers and their conditions, there is not a single resolution, not 
even Murray. says one word about the strike of the Miners, who are fighting 
for the same conditions? 
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Why is it that instead of taking up the fight against Taft-Hartley, and 
against those who went back on their pledge for the repeal of Taft-Hartley, 
and making speeches against those who violated their pledge to the people 
on the question of violation of civil rights, instead of that we have one speech 
after another on other matters? 

We disagreed with you on the Board on the things I mentioned, we dis- 
agreed with you on the way you handled the Negro problem, and the unem- 
ployment problem; we disagreed with you on the war question, against war, 
of supporting every measure that is calling our country: into war in a mad 
race of armaments, putting this great organization in a role of a great male- 
factor; we disagreed with you on a great many of the things, because we 
have the right to disagree with the majority. 

You are making provisions to expel these members. What rights do you 
ask aS a majority? If you feel in the name of CIO you should act in that 
manner in the name of CIO, that is your right; the majority rules. 

The majority rules only as long as it carries out the basic principles of 
democracy, and among those basic principles is you cannot deprive the 
minority of its rights and its expression of opinions. Once you do that you 
are destroying the morale and strength and the power of this great Union. 
You are practically paving the way for the reactionary monopolists and the 
fascist-minded monopolists to follow your example to deprive the American 
people of their right to disagree with those who represent the majority today, 
who may tomorrow be the minority. 

I ask you in the name of CIO, in the name of the labor movement that 
is fighting today against reaction, against exploitation, against suppression, 
that you reject this un-American, anti-democratic, and anti-labor rule. 

CHAIRMAN POTOFSKY: The Chair recognizes Delegate Emil Rieve, 
President of the Textile Workers Union. 

DELEGATE RIEVE, Textile Workers: Mr. Chairman, I have waited for 
this opportunity for a good many. years. We have a constitutional amend- 
ment before us where some of the speakers would leave you under the im- 
pression that such a thing as this proposal covers does not exist in the Amer- 
ican trade labor movement. Any number of International Unions that have 
delegates sitting here in this convention have this type of constitutional pro- 
vision. My own Union had it for a number of years. I don’t think we ought 
to fool ourselves any longer by. talking a lot about unity, about democracy, 
because those who talk the loudest do the least about these two things. 

To me, Communists and Fascists are like two peas in a pod, and they 
always have been, there will never be any difference between them. I am 
perfectly willing to give them the type of democracy. that they would be 
willing to give me if they were in power. 

They try to appear before this convention as if they were free agents 
in the matter of their speeches, and they know darned well that they are not. 

A few years ago at the Atlantic City convention when this situation was 
plaguing the CIO, a committee was selected. Ben Gold and I, together with 
some other people, were members of the committee. We made an earnest 
effort to work out some kind of a policy statement for the CIO in order to 
guide the CIO on this problem. How far did we get? Everybody knows. 


What’s so wrong about this provision? Certainly I don’t think that 
those who oppose it refused to stick in the CIO’s Councils. 
As far as the Communist Party is concerned I don’t give a rap whether 
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a guy belongs to the Communist Party or to some other party, but I do 
refuse him the right to use the name of CIO in order to spread his propa. 
ganda. I have no objection if anybody wants to be foolish enough to belong 
to the Communist Party—that’s his business. I have no objection if the 
Communist Party uses all kinds of literature—and, by God, they have spread 
it against me in their day. I have no objection to that, but I do object when 
they continue to masquerade as a trade union under the CIO label. That is 
the simple problem before us. 


We could all make emotional speeches on this subject matter, but | f 


think we must recognize the time has come in CIO when we are going to 
have a CIO organization, and I refuse to give the Communists a monopoly 


on all of the good things of labor. When you hear them talk you would 
think they were the only ones who fight for the shorter work week, for f 
pensions, for wages, for all of the better things of life. I refuse to give them — 


that type of credit. 

Unity! Democracy! What crimes are committed in thy name! I can 
see worse things in life than unity. They have unity in Czechoslovakia, they 
have unity in Russia, but I don’t want any part of that kind of unity. | 
want unity of free peoples. I want that sort of unity that will not permit 
somebody to knock at my door or at my neighbor’s door in the night, and 
then I disappear and no longer exist. That type of unity I do not want. 

Mr. Chairman, I repeat, I have waited for a long, long time for this 
convention to come about. It is here. We ought to act, and I know how we 
are going to act—no question in my mind at all. 

Let us have a clean, progressive CIO and make it appeal to the American 
workers on that ground. If we do that CIO will grow far greater than it 
is today, and we won’t have to worry too much about disunity and what- 
have-you. 

I hope this convention will approve this—I was going to say unanimously 
—that is impossible—but at least by a large majority vote. 

CHAIRMAN POTOFSKY: The subject has not been exhausted, even 
though some delegates might be. There will be ample time, because this is 
a democratic convention, for all to express their points of view.’ The time 
has now arrived for recessing for lunch, according to the rules adopted. 
Unless there is a motion to continue, the Chair will adjourn this convention 
at this time to reconvene at 2:00 o’clock. 

. . . At 12:30 o’clock p. m. the convention was recessed to reconvene at 


2:00 o’clock p.m. ... 


SECOND DAY—TUESDAY AFTERNOON SESSION 


The convention was called to order at 2:15 o’clock by President Murray. 
PRESIDENT MURRAY: The Chair will recognize the Chairman of the 
Committee on Credentials, Vice President Haywood. 


FINAL REPORT OF CREDENTIALS COMMITTEE 
Committee Chairman Haywood presented the following report: 
Mr. Chairman and fellow delegates, in accordance with the terms and 
provisions of the Convention Call, your Committee on Credentials begs leave 


to make the following final report: 
We have examined the credentials of 48 additional delegates representing 
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1 delegate from ARA, 21 City and County Industrial Union Councils, and 26 
Local Industrial Unions, and recommend these delegates be seated with the 


following votes: 


The total number of delegates seated is now 615. 


AMERICAN RADIO ASSOCIATION 
NATIONAL UNION OF MARINE 
COOKS AND STEWARDS 


Delegate Irv Dvorin is being replaced by JOSEPH JOHNSON. 
Votes 


Name 
Delaware County, Ind. 
Cedar Rapids, Iowa 
St. Joseph, Missouri 
Lower Bucks County, Pennsylvania 
Butler, Pennsylvania 
Lycoming County, Pennsylvania 
Chittenden County, Vermont 
Spokane County, Washington 
Wood County, West Virginia 
Bristol, Connecticut 
Appanoose County, Iowa 
Marquette County, Michigan 
Union County, New Jersey. 
Toledo, Ohio 
Barrien County, Michigan 
Cerro Gordo, Iowa 
Allegheny Valley, Pennsylvania 
Harrison County, West Virginia 
Bridgeport, Connecticut 
Kalamazoo, Michigan 
Wyoming State 


No. Name 


962 United Trades 
Park City, Utah 


Pek ee ep ps ps 


No. Delegates 


Allotted 





996 United Dairy Workers 
South Bend, Ind 





1193 United Clay Products Workers 


Toronto, Ohio 





1198 


United Lime and Cement Workers 





Kenova, W. Va. 
United Dairy. Workers 
Torrington, Conn. 


1289 





1322 General Workers 


Muncie, Ind. 





1381 Local Industrial Union 





Huntington, W. Va. 
United Rubber Workers 
Salt Lake City, Utah 


1434 





1548 
Angola, N. Y. 


United Brewery Equipment Workers 
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Hoyt S. Haddock 





Delegate 
LeLand Stiff 
Adolph Germer 
R. J. Thomas 
Ernest B. Pugh 
Lewis McCracken 
Robert Creasey 
Frank Chupka 
Roy W. Atkinson 
John Edelman 
Philip Weiss 
Henry J. Henry 
Bob Johnston 
James A. Morgan 
H. T. McCreedy 
Marguerite McCollum 
Walter Murphy 
Jack Leahy 
Henry L. Weingart 
James Simonelli 
Glen Sigman 
C. P. Meyers 


In Attendance 


George J. Wilde 

John G. Strobel 

Frank Burke 

William Lavelle 

George Rettinger 

Morris Zusman 

Robert C. Edwards 

C. C. Smith 


Frank Murray 








No. Delegates 


















































Name Allotted In Attendance 
1634 United Grain Workers 
Meridian, Miss. 1 Robert W. Starnes an 
1658 United Dry Cleaners and Laundry th 
Workers th 
Moundsville, W. Va. 1 Thermon Phillips th 
1667 W. Va. State Road Employees an 
Madison, W. Va. 1 Walter H. Harris 
1669 W. Va. Liquor Store Employees 
Oak Hill, W. Va 1 Louis Nierman 
1673 W. Va. State Road Employees 
Sie Co 0 oi a: Sh ec 1 L. H. Jenkins Or 
1674 W. Va. State Road Employees Fr 
Pharlestan Wa. <5 ose 1 Tom Owens Fr 
1465 United Prod. and Service Workers as: 
iD Yes Cyt al (2) 7: ee cee 1 Stanley Ruttenberg sin 
1671 W. Va. State Road Employees to 
Beckley, W. Va. 1 Arthur Goldberg an 
1331 Local Industrial Union 
Sioux City, Iowa 1 J. H. Stocker ade 
255 United Theatre Employees 
Clarksburg, W. Va. 1 Oral Garrison the 
1132 United Macaroni Workers of 
Cumberland, Md. 1 C. B. Windsor 
1303 Local Industrial Union 
Springfield, Mass. 1 E. D. Hodson sta 
1308 Local Industrial Union 
Flint, Mich. 1 Robert L. Poe wo 
1371 United Feed and Mill Workers dey 
Centerville, Iowa 1 F. J. Michel 
1589 United Cemetery Workers 
Broughton, Pa. 1 Paul Bennett 
1603 Harris County. News Venders 
Houston, Tex. 1 A. J. Pittman 
1361 Tillamook LIU an 
Tillamook, Oreg. 1 Geo. Gill to: 
ALLAN S. HAYWOOD, Chairman org 
JOSEPH A. FISHER, Secretary org 
COMMITTEE CHAIRMAN HAYWOOD: I move that the report be 
adopted. “a 
The motion was seconded and carried. re 
PRESIDENT MURRAY: The motion prevails, and the final report of the Bit 
Committee on Credentials is approved by the Convention. lab 


The Chair recognizes the Secretary of the Committee on Resolutions. 
We will have brief memorial exercises in memory of three of our departed viol 
brothers who have died since the Portland Convention. 
REPORT OF RESOLUTIONS COMMITTEE disc 
Committee Secretary. Curran presented the following resolutions: able 
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Resolution No. 4 
SAMUEL J. HOGAN 

We mourn the loss of Samuel J. Hogan, president of the National Marine 
and Engineers Beneficial] Association for many years. A man who well knew 
the problems of the men in the maritime industry, he did much to improve 
the status and security of the members of his union. He will be missed by 
the members of the National Marine and Engineers Beneficial Association 
and by all people of the CIO. 


Resolution No. 5 
ROCCO FRANCESCHINI 

The Eleventh Constitutional Convention of the Congress of Industrial 
Organizations expresses its deep sense of loss over the death of Rocco 
Franceschini, the president of the United Shoe Workers of America. Brother 
Franceschini died in December, 1948, scarcely six months after he had 
assumed the presidency of the United Shoe Workers of America. He was a 
sincere trade unionist of many years’ standing who had contributed much 
to the formation and development of the United Shoe Workers of America, 
and his untimely death ended a career of great service to that organization. 

COMMITTEE SECRETARY CURRAN: The Committee recommends 
adoption. 

PRESIDENT MURRAY: The Chair will ask the delegation to arise to 
their feet and remain standing for one minute in silent tribute to the memory 
of our departed brothers. 

(A moment of silent tribute was observed.) 

PRESIDENT MURRAY: If there are no objections, the resolutions will 
stand approved by. the unanimous action of this Convention. 

The Chair recognizes Secretary-Treasurer McDonald of the United Steel- 
workers of America, who will present the resolution in memory of our great 
departed friend, Van A. Bittner. 

Delegate David McDonald presented the following resolution: 


Resolution No. 3 
VAN A. BITTNER 

Death has taken Van A. Bittner from our ranks. Van Bittner was known 
and loved in every worker’s community in our country. His life was devoted 
to the service of his fellow working man, and many of the achievements of 
organized labor in America can be attributed directly to Van Bittner’s 
organizational genius. 

As an official of the United Mine Workers, as midwest Regional Director 
of the Steelworkers Organizing Committee, as Vice President of the United 
Steelworkers of America, and its representative on the Executive Board of 
the CIO, and as Director of the CIO’s Southern Organizing Campaign, Van 
Bittner led some of the most significant organizing drives ever conducted by 
labor. 

He knew no fear. He could not be intimidated by violence or threats of 
violence by employers or their agents or provocateurs. 

He had dogged determination to achieve his goals. He refused to become 
discouraged when progress was slow; but when opportunity beckoned he was 
able to move quickly, shrewdly. and skilfully to strengthen labor’s powers. 
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He had a tremendous capacity for hard work. During the course of many 
organizational campaigns he worked day and night, speaking to workers in 
their homes and at meetings, directing staffs of organizers with skill and 
imagination, negotiating with employers. Van Bittner was available at any 
moment of the day or night to carry out his assignments. 

His contribution to the progress of American labor unionism was not 
limited to his great organizing ability. As a member of many public agencies, 
during two wars and in the years of peace, Van Bittner embodied to a high 
degree the best type of labor representation in government agencies. He 
hated totalitarianism in every form; his love for our democratic institutions 
was deepseated and guided his every action and decision. 

His, indeed, was a career of service to labor and to all the American 
people. 

This Convention of the CIO hereby voices its esteem for the late Van 
Bittner and for his uncalculable assistance to the cause of the CIO. We 
mourn his loss and we hail his deeds. 

DELEGATE McDONALD: Mr. Chairman, I move adoption of the reso- 
lution. 

PRESIDENT MURRAY: The Chair now recognizes Secretary Carey. 

SECRETARY CAREY: Mr. Chairman and delegates, in carrying out the 
intent of the resolution now before this Convention, I take great honor in 
presenting to President Philip Murray of the United Steelworkers of America, 
a citation to his associate in that great movement, Van A. Bittner. 

Each delegate is presented with a copy of that citation, which is as 
follows: 

In Memoriam 

Van A. Bittner, a truly great American citizen, has gone to his eternal 
reward. His passing is noted by. the officers, executive board, convention 
delegates and members of the Congress of Industrial Organizations, not only 
with sorrow and sense of personal loss, but also with pride that he was from 
the beginning a leader of our organization. 

Men in every walk of life, exalted and obscure, respected Van A. Bittner. 
The truth was in him and of him as he lived day by day, with burning faith 
in the processes of democracy and fearless in challenging those who would 
destroy. it. 

Van A. Bittner was truly a man of the people, the working people. From 
the day he began to labor as a boy he dedicated to the people the work of 
his great heart and steady hand. He fought injustice, prejudice, exploitation 
of people and disloyalty to truth wherever he found them and regardless of 
whence they stemmed. 

He made justice a condition precedent to charity, and he died as he had 
lived in the firm conviction that only death on the battlefield can release the 
warrior for human rights from his service. 

Van A. Bittner’s loss is a loss to the working people even as they realize 
the increasing greatness of his contribution to them over a lifetime, and the 
certainty that he still stands with them as his spirit enters upon a new dawn. 
The Congress of Industria] Organizations 

in Convention assembled, October 31, 1949 
PHILIP MURRAY, 
President. 
JAMES B. CAREY, 
Secretary-Treasurer. 
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SECRETARY CAREY: Mr. Murray, President of the United Steelworkers, 
it gives me great pleasure in behalf of all of the members of the Congress of 
Industrial Organizations to present to you and to the United Steelworkers a 
portrait of the great warrior, Van A. Bittner. 

(A portrait of Van A, Bittner was unveiled.) 

PRESIDENT MURRAY: I know that all of the delegates participating 
in this great convention of the Congress of Industrial Organizations suffer 
the same feeling of sorrow that I do over the death of our beloved friend, 
Van A. Bittner. I was intimately associated with Mr. Bittner in the field of 
labor for a period of approximately. 35 years. I joined with him as early as 
1917 in a crusade to organize the mine workers of the South, notably in the 
great states of West Virginia, Kentucky, Tennessee, and Alabama. 

It is difficult for the younger men of today to understand and appreciate 
the struggles of men like Mr. Bittner to build up this great labor movement 
back over a period of 30 years. His was a life of service devoted to the 
people. He was a man of great heart and great intellect, a man of great 
executive capacity, endowed by our Lord with great wisdom. He was a 
courageous figure, who conscientiously devoted an entire lifetime to the serv- 
ice of his fellowmen, both in the field where he had to organize and in the 
office where he had to administer the affairs of an organization after it was 
brought into being. 

It is fitting, therefore, that this great convention should pause momen- 
tarily to pay tribute to the services of this great man. Most of you knew 
him. You got to know him in the early part of the CIO’s organizational 
struggles beginning in the year 1936. He left the United Mine Workers of 
America to give his services to the CIO in that year. He assisted in the de- 
velopment of the United Steelworkers of America by becoming the Regional 
Director of the Steelworkers Organizing Committee for all of the Western 
states after June 17, 1936. His crusade to organize the unorganized workers 
in the steel industry is well known to all of the people throughout the Mid- 
west, the Southwest, and the far West. 

His activities in organizing the unorganized in other industries are. well 
known to many other people, particularly in the packinghouse industry and in 
other industries where he devoted his time, his talents, and his energies to 
building up those great organizations that are now affiliated with the Congress 
of Industrial Organizations. 

His life was a life of sacrifice, self-sacrifice. His heart beat in unison 
with the hearts of the workers. His soul poured forth, beseeching his Divine 
Creator to assist him in the conduct of his great organizational crusades. 
No man in my lifetime at least has rendered greater service to the organized 
labor movement, to the unorganized workers of the United States than our 
distinguished friend, Van A. Bittner. He joined with Sidney Hillman and 
others in bringing together the Congress of Industrial Organizations when it 
was only a committee in the fall of 1935. He loaned his great talents to this 
mighty. movement self-sacrificingly, day and night, to make this organization 
the stalwart, mighty, powerful, influential organization that it is today. 

Many of the successes that have attended the efforts of the Congress of 
Industrial Organizations are directly attributable to the genius of our de- 
parted friend, Van A. Bittner. My close association with him, my deep per- 
sona] friendship for him prompts me to take the rostrum this afternoon and 
join with you in paying honor to his memory. 
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May his soul rest in peace—a great leader who had lived a great and full 
life in the service of humanity, our friend, your friend, my friend, Van A 
Bittner. 

I ask you now to rise for a moment of silent tribute to his memory. 

(In compliance with the President’s request the delegates rose and re. 
mained standing for a brief period.) 

Delegate Potofsky in the chair. 

REPORT OF CONSTITUTION COMMITTEE (Resumed) 

CHAIRMAN POTOFSKY: We are now ready to resume the discussion 
of this morning. 

The Chair will recognize Delegate Harry Bridges, President of the In. 
ternational Longshoremen. 

DELEGATE HARRY BRIDGES, Longshoremen’s and Warehousemen’s 
Union: Mr. Chairman and delegates, I represent a Union that did not come 
into the CIO under false pretenses. In 1937 our Union became affiliated with 
this organization when it was already a going concern. We already hada 
Union; we already had our contracts. We got them the hard way; CIO did 
not give us those contracts. We already had our constitution. We had ou 
democratic processes. We had our ways of doing things and those ways of 
doing things have brought results to our organization. We don’t intend to 
change. 

(There were several boos.) 

PRESIDENT MURRAY: This convention has extended privileges to 
visitors to sit in on the meetings. It is not going to permit them to partic- 
pate. This is a convention of delegates representing CIO Unions. The Chair 
would ask the people in the balcony as a courtesy to the officers and dele- 
gates attending this convention to refrain from any demonstration or ap 
plause. 

DELEGATE BRIDGES: Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

The ways and means used by the Longshoremen and Warehousemen to 
achieve the primary objectives of trade unionism seem to have worked for 
us, and I think it is the question of how things ought to be done that comes 
up in the form of this constitutional amendment. 

The CIO Executive Board and some of the officers, maybe all of them, 
and other Unions, they have their ideas as to the best way to carry on the 
trade union fight. On some occasions the Union that I speak for has dif- 
ferent ideas. And this amendment says to our organization, “You wil] do it 
the way CIO wants you to do it.” 

Stripped of all the camouflage, the constitutional amendment could have 
been what you said it was supposed to be last May,—get in line with that 
Executive Board or you will get thrown out, get in line with CIO policy o 
you are out. 

Now you have the false whiskers, Communism. Communism is not the 
issue; it is the issue we have argued about for the last 18 months, and that 
is no opposition in the CIO, no minority opposition. You can speak all right, 
you can take your positions, but when you vote in your Union make sure yol 
vote right. That is not opposition; that is regimentation. 

The Union that I speak for takes second place to no organization in the 
CIO or anywhere else in the matters of trade union democracy. The mem 
bership controls the ILWU, no one else controls it, no group, religious, fr 
ternal, political, or any other, controls the ILWU. The membership makes 
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its policies, the membership elects its officers, and the membership can re- 
move its officers. The ILWU has in its constitution, put there at my request 
in the early days, a provision that allows any 15 percent of the membership 
in good standing by the signing of a petition to remove any officer,—15 
percent of the membership in good standing, by signing a petition. Our or- 
ganization operates on a basis that you please 85 percent of the membership 
at all times. 

Regimentation, my foot! 

Our organization operates on the basis that the top officers, its conven- 
tions, and its Executive Board can only recommend, they can only recom- 
mend to the working people on the job, and nothing is final, nothing is bind- 
ing, until the working rank and filer who pays the freight, until they get a 
voice and vote on any matter of policy. 

That is the way that Union functions. I know there are plenty of people 
that don’t think that is good trade unionism,—plenty. of people. But that 
is the Longshore and Warehouse way of doing things in the terms of trade 
union democracy. 

There is no trade union agreement signed in the ILWU without the mem- 
bership having a vote on those agreements after they have been negotiated. 
No officer, no committee, no board members can finalize or close a collective 
bargaining contract in a deal with any employer until the matter has been 
put to a secret referendum of the ranks below for approval. 

As I say, there are many such items that have produced results for the 
organization I speak for,—and I speak for that organization, and so does my 
entire delegation, we speak for them, I don’t care what or who says otherwise 
around here, we are elected by secret referendum, my delegation is elected by 
secret ballot of our entire national union, and were elected by. overwhelming 
majorities in a free-for-all election. We speak for our rank and file. 


I think that is just the trouble,—I think that is just the trouble, we speak 
for our rank and file, we truly represent them, and we do it by some methods 
that may not find favor in a lot of places. We don’t interfere with any Union; 
we don’t interfere with any Union or its business. 

I have heard statements made here about our interference. Those state- 
ments are not founded on facts. I could talk about them, but I don’t think 
it is necessary beyond saying maybe we are one of the unions referred to by 
Vice President Knight in the oil strike. All I know is official delegations 
from that Union came down to our Longshoremen and Warehouse Locals 
and pleaded for some help on the picket line. The A. F. of L. unions were 
lined up to go to work. They wanted help. I was the one that told them, 
‘Fellows, I can’t participate without a request from your National Union.” 
They went down to our Local Unions and got support. Our Local Unions 
swung into the fight at the request of the local rank and file. And one night 
it my house a delegation from a Local Union came there and met with me 
in my house, they. came there in secret, they were afraid of having trouble. 
I said, “I can’t do anything for you; I would like to, but see your Interna- 
tional President. When he calls upon us officially for help we will do any- 
thing we can.” 

And some of those people that came there were some of the people dis- 
criminated against. However, what was the inference? Our people manned 
the picket lines with the people of the Oil Workers’ Union to prevent strike- 
breakers going to work. I don’t care what you call that. In our book it 
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is plain unionism and honoring a fight for hours, wages, and working con- 
ditions and preventing scabbing. 

I remember the old days in the A. F. of L. I was a Vice-President of 
the State A. F. of L. We were kicked out of the A. F. of L. or threatened 
to be kicked out for Communism. They called it Communism and we were 
told, “Unless you stop supporting Communism,”—meaning unless you stop 
carrying out the program of the CIO, in the A. F. of L., you are going to be 
kicked out, because Communism has lent its support to the CIO. Communism 
is industrial unionism,—and as a Vice-President of the State A. F. of L. in 
California I sat on the A. F. of L. Executive Board and they suspended me 
and booted me out then. 

I have been a member of the CIO Executive Board since it was formed, 
and I said recently to President Murray, and I say it here again today, there 
has never been one single occasion—I repeat, there has never been one single 
oceasian when I cast a vote on the CIO Executive Board that was not in 
conformity with and in accordance with the instructions of my membership, 
If one can be found I will resign from that Board. I am bound to carry out 
the instructions of my: Union, and I intend to do that. As a representative of 
that Union, if I am going to be squeezed between what CIO insists must be 
done and what my members order me to do, that will be a difficult choice to 
make. ; 

The ILWU has no plans to leave CIO. The ILWU has no plans to leave 
this convention. To get rid of us you are going to have to throw us out. 
We fought our way into CIO, we fought our way into CIO. Plenty of the 
blood of the members I represent was spilled, and people died in my own 
organization. We spent at least 300,000 to fight our way into CIO in 1937, 
1938, and 1939. We have got a stake in CIO, the ILWU, and I don’t mean 
a stake in terms of money, I mean we have a stake because we put some- 
thing into this organization, and we are not going to walk out from that 
stake. We might lose the stake, yes, but we won't lose it by waiving our 
rights to it, by taking a walk. We will stay in here and fight, and fight in 
keeping with the democratic processes, and we will take the heat and do our 
best to make our position clear. 

With respect to this matter of the majority rights and the minority rights, 
it is not the majority rights that have to be protected. The majority can do 
too good a job of protecting their own rights. The basic principle of any 
trade union constitution, the basic principle in the Constitution of the United 
States is aimed in the direction of protecting minority rights, because that is 
where the rights need to be protected. 

There has never been a single occasion that has not had as its first and 
primary objective trade union programs and policies. When certain contro 
versial issues came up, all that the ILWU International asked of CIO was the 
right to take it up with the membership of the organization that elects ani 
instructs the officers. We have never asked CIO for any more than that. 

On the Marshall Plan, on the Wallace issue, on the Third Party. issue— 
those are the only three I can think of, incidentally, that all of the fuss is 
about—I was a member of the CIO Board, and I merely asked for the right 
to go back to the membership that elects and pays me and give them 4 
chance to speak and vote on that. What’s the matter with that? 

I recall another time—I recall 1940. I went out and campaigned for 
Wendell Willkie. Somebody wants to make a crime out of that, but I only 
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did that after I was assured that in the final analysis, when I went down to 
my working rank and file, they were willing to support Wendell Willkie, and 
in the final analysis they would make the choice. And my rank and file made 
the choice, every one of them voted against me right down the line. So 
what? Our Union was stronger for it. We have our own way of doing 
things. We didn’t invent them—nothing original. We try to organize peo- 
ple on the job, notwithstanding race, color, religion, or political beliefs. That’s 
what we thought was the program of CIO when we came in. That’s what 
we were told, and I have it in writing, too. 

I had people in the ranks then who said, “Just a minute, something might 
happen. Before we switch let’s find out where we are going.” And we had 
John Brophy come out and spend two days at a special convention. At that 
time he was Director oof Organization, and we have an official transcript of 
that, which our attorneys tell us is legal and ironclad. John Brophy was 
asked, “Just a minute, Mr. Brophy, do we have to take any. political dicta- 
tion if we join the CIO? Must we go down the line on CIO politica] deci- 
sions on political matters?” And he said, “The answer, of course, is no. You 
can act and you will have al] the rights you have in the American Federa- 
tion of Labor just now, including additional rights that you will have in the 
clo.” 

I didn’t think we had too many rights in the American Federation of 
Labor, but I know something, in the American Federation of Labor even. now 
unions are autonomous in matters of political arguments at least. Interna- 
tional Unions can make up their own minds on any political matters. 


But I don’t expect to go that far in the CIO. I think every officer of 
an International Union has a duty and responsibility. to the national organiza- 
tion. Autonomy does not mean the right to do as we please, but it does 
mean at least to keep the guarantee we have and the rights we had when 
we joined this national organization. Autonomy means the right to organize 
our people as we see fit, and not start divisions and splits and witch hunts. 

I was telling our delegation at noontime, what a beautiful setup, fellows 
and girls, if the present national officers and Executive Board want to stay 
in office in the CIO from now until doom’s day—this is the way to do it. The 
Executive Board meets. It decides who is kosher and who is not, who is 
eligible to run and who is not. If there are any complaints the Executive 
Board decides those, too. You can eliminate all opposition and competition, 
you can hold office forever. 


This kind of an amendment added to our constitution spells the end, in 
my opinion, of true democracy in the CIO. Let me tell the delegates here 
and let me, with all due respect, speak to the officers of National CIO. I am 
not afraid of the ILWU’s ability to stand alone if need be. We'll get by, 
We'll get by. We just taught a few employers a lesson when they thought 
they could take advantage of a few differences between us and the National 
C10. They thought they. could move in, and just last year during your con- 
vention on the West Coast the steamship owners moved in on us with a 
demand that is practically word for word with the proposed constitutional 
amendment put on the floor here today. They said, “Agree to this before we 
will sit down and negotiate with you.” Well, we beat ’em, we took ’em on 
and we beat ’em. Their organization got wrecked. Ours didn’t—we are still 
doing business at the same old stand with the same old people, and there is a 
hew set of officers of the Coastwise Steamship Association. 
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Another bunch, the so-called Big Five of the territory of Hawaii—and 
let me tell you the Big Five of the territory of Hawaii are more powerful 
than any employer group in the United States in their own territory. Theirs 
is the control of the economic, the political and the social life of that ter. 
ritory. They control everything down there and they. can really throw their 
weight around. And so it took us nearly six months to hand them a beating. 
Of course, it took about an extra three months before things were finally 
settled. They, too, thought that they. could take advantage of what the Cl0 
thought of our Union. Well, we got by. We knocked out the 21 cents an hour 
wage increase and a few other items. We got by and did it finally through 
our own resources, too. 

But the fact of the matter is that those employers down there did the 
best red-baiting job I have ever seen. So help me, they said that arbitration 
was now a Communist plot. Behold us now, before the convention of the 
CIO, being accused indirectly at least of being a Communist-dominated Union, 
controlled by and following Communist policies. Yet we have to strike al- 
most six months to win that great Communist objective of arbitration under 
a capitalist system. 

Communism is not the issue, not the issue at all. What our Union wants 
is the right to organize people and to give them the one thing that a union 
can give to everyone. I don’t know, maybe I am not too old in the labor 
movement, but I have never seen a union that can give any worker anything 
more than a chance to get together with his fellow workers and to fight col- 
lectively. And in my book, people that say, “I got this for the workers, I 
got that for the workers,” I don’t see it that way. I think the workers get 
things for themselves by banding together with a good program and with 
good, honest leadership. 

I know that leadership can make mistakes, and we have made our share, 
But I don’t like to see our Union having to adopt a proposition that I know 
will wreck the Union. Start witch hunts? We know what happens, Our 
Union is asked to elect someone to this Executive Board that is kosher in 
the eyes of the CIO, the rest of the Board Members. I don’t know what they 
will say about it at this stage of the matter. But let me tell you, I tried 
it out, I put it up to our membership and I said, “Look, I am not so sure that 
that CIO Board, the issue of who is to be on the Board is too important, 
when it comes to a question of whether we stay in CIO or get out. If you 
fellows want someone else than me, I have many, many other things to do.” 
The fellows said, “Look, Bridges, you go up there and carry out your orders. 
You have been elected to get on that floor, or otherwise we will get some- 
one else to do that, but you won’t still be President.” 

That’s the way. they feel about it, as far as I know, at this stage of the 
game. 

But the fact of the matter is, if we look at this thing in its true light 
and see what it is going to result in, I think we ought to get rid of it. Iam 








not so sure how the vote will turn out, but I want to conclude by saying this: 
the Union I represent is a united organization. It has all kinds of classes 
and colors, men of all political beliefs. When it is a fight against the boss 
they unite and they fight. 

I can refer to the National Labor Relations Board election that was held 
last year before we went into the West Coast maritime strike. The Unio 
decided to boycott the election. Not a single vote was cast. That was nota 
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Communist, a Socialist, or a Republican program, it was a trade union pro- 
gram. When it becomes necessary. our people unite, regardless of political 
beliefs, and that’s the way we do business. 

There is no question in my mind as to where our membership stands on 
the question of being Communists. The overwhelming majority of our mem- 
bership, over 99 percent are not Communists. On the other hand, we do have 
Communists in our organization. They are free to be members and free to 
be officers of our organization. That has been in our constitution since the 
organization was formed. It was in our constitution when we were in the 
American Federation of Labor. We could go along with old Joe Ryan on 
that one, and Old Joe is elected for life. 

We have gone so far along we don’t see why we should change at this 
stage of the game, particularly. when in our opinion the way we do things has 
brought the Longshoremen the best hours, wages, and working conditions of 
any longshoremen anywhere in the world. That is just a statement of fact. 

Another way it works, too, there has never been a single, solitary occa- 
sion when the workers in the ILWU failed to respond in support of a strike, 
and refused to cross any picket line, a cardinal principle of our organization, 
if a picket line goes up they are finished from there out. And if we want to 
amend this constitution, maybe it would be a good idea to write into it 
when there is a bona fide strike brought on by a CIO Union, when a CIO 
union is on strike and establishes a picket line, any union that allows its 
membership to cross that picket line, I would like to see an amendment in 
this constitution to throw them out, instead of playing around with what we 
have here. = 

A few examples of that have happened to us, where we were on strike, 
legitimate strike, and other CIO Unions couldn’t see it that way and worked 
the jobs or worked in conjunction with scabs. 

As far as the issue of Communism is concerned, that is about where we 
came in. In 1932 unemployment insurance was Communistic, according to 
the American Federation of Labor. In 1932 old age pensions and Federal 
Social Security were Communistic. We had a speaker here today. on Federal 
Social Security. Remember,—that was Communistic. 

In 1933 and 1934 the minimum wage was Communistic, in the A. F. of L. 
books. And above all so was support of the industria] unionism and that rip- 
snorting John L. Lewis,—no question about that. 

I hope on this the delegates to this convention use a little sanity. I ask 
the officers of CIO to use a little judgment. There is nothing wrong with 
the Union I speak for, nothing wrong in terms of its loyalty to the CIO, or 
wishing to support CIO policy. All we ask is let the people down below that 
work on the job, let them have a voice and a vote in these matters of policy. 
They might vote all the way down the line on the matters of CIO policy,— 
we don’t know until we find out. But it is not democracy to be able to say 
you can speak all you want, you can object if you want, you can take a 
vote if you want to—that is what this amendment means, that is the resolu- 
tion the Executive Board passed last May, but the going along those lines has 
been so tough it had to be dressed up in some false whiskers. 

Thope the whole thing is dumped. 

CHAIRMAN POTOFSKY: Delegate Joe Curran, President of the Na- 
tional Maritime Union, is recognized next. 

DELEGATE CURRAN, National Maritime Union: Delegates to this 
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Convention, I have listened very patiently to the speakers that took the 
floor, at least some of them, and I cannot quite bring the speeches that they 
made in line with the amendment that was proposed. I am very happy ty 
hear that the great Fur Workers Union is a democratic union. I have know 
that for a long time. I am happy to hear that they have good wages, hour, 
and cenditions. I have known that for a long time. I am also happy to hea 
that the Longshoremen’s Union, a union which I have a great deal of respe} 
for, has good wages, hours, and conditions, and is a democratic union, | 
knew that, too. 

But I don’t believe that is the issue on the floor here today. It is a good 
platform for somebody to get on and speak in behalf of their own organiza. 
tion and reel off all of the gains made by that organization. It is good. But 
when you are all through with that you still have to answer the question a 
to where is the CIO going, what is its role, how is it going to function? | 
it going to be a CIO or is it going to be an anarchy with everyone going in 
whatever direction they see fit, having no constitutional procedures under 
which it will operate, having no national policies that will apply to the entir 
body. Those are the questions that the amendment points itself to. 

I would not want to rise on this floor and say that our organization hai 
everything before the CIO was built, that it did not need anything from the 
CIO, that it was a power unto itself. I think that is wrong, especially when 
you examine the record you will find there is hardly an organization in the 
CIO that can say that it has not prospered, that it has not made great gains, 
greater than it could have made, since it has been in the CIO. It comes with 
very bad grace from some organizations to rise on this floor and say: to this 
great body and to the officers of CIO that they have made all these gains 
without any help from the CIO, particularly when the record points out that 
they themselves pleaded with the CIO to send help to them, that without 
that help they: would have floundered and would not have been able to settle 
their strikes and their troubles with the employers. The records are ther 
and they speak for themselves. 

What does the amendment to the constitution propose? The ament- 
ment to the constitution proposes that the patience of this CIO has been 
exhausted, that it has tried to preserve unity, that it has tried to get its peo- 
ple to live together and work together, but in the past few years it has founi 
that there is a dual] and hostile organization, dual and hostile to the CIO, ani 
they must take action against a dual and hostile organization that threaten 
the life of the CIO. 

The International Unions of this movement, including the unions which 
the speakers who just spoke represent, have constitutions, and I am sure that 





their constitution is no different than the constitution of the National Mar 
time Union, which we consider a democratic constitution, and it certainly 
says in that constitution that our union will take action against any dud 
and hostile group that we find within our International Union. So I dont 
see just what these brothers are pointing at. I have heard the old sayin 
that when you try to evade the issue you are drawing a red herring acros 
the trai]. Well, I have listened here this morning and this afternoon and! 
have heard a fur coat being dragged across the trail and then this afternom 
I heard a Longshoreman being dragged across the trail. That does not al 
swer the question here. The question here is specific. 


What is autonomy and what is anarchy? 
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x the We have a great movement. Is this great convention to adopt policies 
- they of a national and international nature and then because a small minority. ob- 
jects, after they have had full discussion, and a majority has voted, are they 


Py to : : 
now to be permitted to go out, and not go out knowing that they voted against 
10urs | it, but to go out and slander and use every dirty tactic against the CIO while 


hear f they wear its label? 

spect Thatis what this amendment is aimed at. We say no,—that once the 

n, Jf majority of CIO has spoken on a question of national or international policy, 

that is the policy of CIO, and it should be supported and carried out by every 
good f union and every. member of CIO. 

niza- I have been around this old world a few times; I have been in the So- 
But} viet Union, I have been in other places, and I am sure that the trade union 

on as} movement in the Soviet Union, once the top leadership has taken a position, 

2 j— does not go out if they object and commence a great slander campaign 

around the Soviet Union against the leaders of the trade union movement in 


ng in ; 
unde | the Soviet Union. I don’t think so,—I don’t think so. 
antire Well, in the past two years this is what has taken place here in the CIO, 


and all of the so-called skillful evasions that some people are capable of can- 
n had not hide that issue. We are a Federation, we are a great labor movement. 
When Philip Murray arises before a committee in Congress and takes a posi- 


= tion presenting a resolution adopted at this great convention, saying that the 
n the CIO is on record against such legislation as the Taft-Hartley Act, or other 
vains, | measures, what does it look like when another group, a small group, wearing 
with, @CIO label, marches in right behind him and says, “Philip Murray: does not 
> this represent the viewpoint of the CIO; we have another viewpoint.” How long 
gains would the CIO be a powerful organization if that would be the kind of an- 


that archy that these people propose? The time is gone for that. 
And when it comes down to autonomy, I am a man with a little expe- 


a rience, see. I have been around in the labor movement on both sides of the 
there fence, so-called. I can recall the time, in company with some of the gentle- 
men who spoke here this afternoon—I think somebody spoke about a man 
named Willkie, 1940—yes, I am one of the ones who supported Willkie at 
= that time. When I make mistakes, I make beauts. 


. But that is not the important question here. What did we do at that 
PE time? There are some gentlemen here that know. We went to John Lewis 


ee who, unlike Philip Murray, made a decision without the benefit of an Execu- 
es tive Board, without the benefit of any vice-presidents, but made a decision 


by radio, see; and then said, “Carry it out.” 

We, like the good little boys we were at that time, the line being correct, 
vhict F went to John Lewis and demanded that John Lewis pull the other unions in 
thal CIO into line with what he had determined was CIO policy. Maybe some peo- 
Mar Fle forget it. It is important to have a lapse of memory. sometimes. 
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ga I remember other times—I remember in 1944, and that, incidentally, is 
deat where we speak of my coming to the parting of the ways. Don’t let anybody 


get the impression that I was a member of the Communist Party. I was at 
ays F that time what was known as an individualist. I was a hellion. That was 


e before I knew you had to have stability in the movement, that you had to 
ane have responsibility, that you had to have sincerity of purpose, and I made a 
. . lot of mistakes. But I learned by my mistakes, and I intend to continue to 


learn and not make the same mistakes over. 
In 1944 all of a sudden within the Communist Party a decision was made. 
It was made in the Politburo as I understood it. It was handed down to the 
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National Committee. The National Committee handed it down to the sectig 
organizers. The section organizers handed it to their people within th 
trade union movement. And that was that a great new future was being 
opened up. The Communist Party had decided that it need no longer canny 
on the policy within the United States of all-out struggle against the ep. 
ployers, that it need not continue the all-out struggle for a revolution of the 
proletariat, but, on the contrary, the time had come for a program of ¢q. 
laboration with the boss, and that Socialism could be reached through cg. 
laboration with the boss—because there were sincere employers—and tha 
the final goal of Socialism could be achieved together with the employer 

I don’t know too much about the dilectical approach of -these matter, 
but that’s the way it was. And they came into our Union—and here I speak 
of our Union only because it happened there and my knowledge is of it 
They came in and proposed that we adopt a policy that there shall be » 
strikes after the war. I may have been a rugged individualist, but I kney 
instinctively, as a working stiff, as a man who had seen some blood spille 
—some people don’t have a corner on all the blood that has been spilled- 
I knew as a trade unionist that when the war was over, the same employer 
who was working with me across the table to win the war was going to » 
back to the old tactics of fighting us at every turn of the road when w 
sought an extra dime. So how could I pledge with him that he would deal in 
good faith after the war was over, how could I pledge no strikes after th 
war? 

One of these individuals took the floor and said this—and this cured m 
quick, and it was printed in the Daily Worker—was a vice-president of ow 
union, and he said that the workers had never gained anything through 
strikes. That was enough for me, that was enough. I revolted at that ani 
our Union was virtually split wide open over that basic economic question; 
and whatever relationship I had with those forces up to that point wer 
completely broken, and I would have cracked the skull of anybody that cam 
near me and urged that kind of a program. 

But I am leading up to this point. If I remember correctly these sam 
elements—and one of them is the representative of the Longshoremen on the 
Pacific Coast, he knows this to be a fact—went around to banquets arouni 
the country and approached the Executive Board of the CIO, asking to put 
this Union, the CIO, on record as pledging no strikes for five years after th 
war. And then he used all the pressure possible in publications—the Daily 
Worker, of course—demanding no strikes after the war. 

Then, of course, came the upheaval in the Party and they turned com 
pletely over and went back to the trade union policy of “strike if you mus 
after the war,” because they were losing face all around, even in the Worl 
Communist Party. They had lost face and they had to redeem themselves 

There is one more incident I want to relate, because it is important fF 
this issue. Many of you might recall that in 1946 the Maritime Unions, the 
N.M.U. and the ILWU broke over the question of how a strike settlement 
should be conducted, and we carried a full explanation of it in all our papers 
I broke with the gentleman who speaks so highly today of his rank and fit 
and the fact that they vote on everything before it is acted upon. I broke 
with that gentleman, if you please, because he said that we should have 
right to submit any proposition the employers might give to us to our rank 
and file for a vote. And we broke. I will break with any man who tells m 
that, and I broke with him. 
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But I respect his organization. I have known the Longshoremen for 

years, and no one can tell me about the militancy of the Longshoremen. 
They had a big hand in the building of our organization, but the coming of 
the CIO had the biggest hand in the building of all these organizations, bar 
none. 
What has happened in the last two years is the reason why this amend- 
ment is here before the CIO, its officers, its great President, Philip Murray, 
who in my opinion is the most tolerant man I have ever known in my life. 
In our Union and in his Union, too, if anybody came in and commenced to 
build a hostile organization to subvert our Union, the blood would have been 
all over the street long before this. 

So we ought to stop kidding ourselves. "You can pick up any publication 
of certain organizations of the CIO in the past two years, and you would find 
that they did not disagree sincerely, as you would disagree on policy, in 
opposing the majority decision. They not only disagreed, but they went out 
and did the lousiest, dirtiest, filthiest slandering job of lying about the Presi- 
dent of the organization and the officers of CIO, in an attempt to weaken 
and destroy CIO. That was their program, and that’s the Communist Party. 

These unions took it upon themselves—and I am speaking of the leader- 
ship—to place loyalty to the Communist Party and its program above loyalty 
to the CIO, and they went out and did everything in their power to wreck 
the CIO in the interests of the Communist Party. And so we ought to stop 
kidding ourselves about that. 

I could stand here all day and debate the question of whose union has 
the most democracy, whose union spilled the most blood, whose union made 
the most gains. That’s not the issue. These unions don’t have to, or didn’t 
have to get out of CIO. It is a voluntary association. Nobody told any union 
they had to come into CIO, and nobody is telling any union here that they 
have to stay in CIO. All we are saying is that if you are going to carry the 
mantle of the CIO, if you are going to get the respect and prestige that goes 
along with a democratic organization such as the CIO, then, by God, carry 
out its national policies and programs. 

I want to conclude on this note, that the amendment speaks for itself. 
The records of the Executive Board of this organization, the records of its 
conventions, the records of all its departments, speak of the activities carried 
on by these organizations in the past two years. It is time to give support 
to the leader of this great organization, whose patience is that of Job and 
has finally worn thin. We are about to institute, if this convention adopts 
them and I hope they do—rules under which this Union can declare dual 


; and hostile those people and organizations who place their loyalty with a 


foreign agent, with a foreign power, an outside organization of any descrip- 
tion, above that of their loyalty to the movement to which they are always 


| giving lip service as being something they built and helped to build. We 


think it ought to be very clear to everyone. We can’t have a federation of 
this type with any power if we are going to adopt policies, and then let a 
minority—and in this case a very small minority—go out of here and decide 
to do as they please. I say that with an organization goes democracy, cer- 
tainly, but with democracy goes a measure of discipline, a measure of sup- 
port. Otherwise you have anarchy, and these people want to see anarchy, 
because the underlying program of the Communist Party, both here and 
abroad, is to see that powerful instruments, free trade unions like this one, 
are destroyed, because as long as they live and prosper, Communism, Fascism, 
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or no other kind of totalitarian movement will ever be successful in oy 
country. 

I urge you to support this amendment. 

CHAIRMAN POTOFSKY: The Chair recognizes Joe Selly, President of 
the American Communications Association. 

DELEGATE SELLY, American Communications Association: Mr. Chair. 
man and delegates, in an atmosphere which has been developed by virtue of 
some of the speeches that have been made, it may be a little bit difficult fo 
me to convey my: feelings, my opinions about a question which we. consider 
perhaps the most fundamental one this labor organization has ever considered 

Several speakers have referred to the fact that this proposed ameni. 
ment to the constitution represents a fundamental and basic change in the 
character of this labor organization, of this Federation. I don’t think that 
point can receive too much emphasis. It is my humble opinion that the adop. 
tion of this resolution so completely reverses the fundamental policies of Cl0 
on. which it was founded as to make the organization unrecognizable, as ty 
give it a character not only different but the opposite of the character it 
formerly enjoyed. 

And what was the fundamental characteristic of CIO which endeared it 
to millions of workers throughout this country, which made it possible to 
conduct effectively an organizing job among all the groups in this country, 
which made it the hope and made it express the aspirations of the Negn 
group and other minority groups, the people of my own faith, the Jewish 
faith, and all other peoples? That characteristic was that CIO, unlike the 
organizations that preceded it, was founded on the principle of the democratic 
rights of the rank and file of the organizations affiliated to it. 

We have spoken much at one convention after another on civil rights 
resolutions and other resolutions about our devotion to the fundamental Amer. 
ican principle of freedom of thought and expression. Let me remind you 
gentlemen that is pure demogogy unless we agree such freedom of thought 
and expression, freedom of opinion and differences must be granted to the 
minority group; and I will go further and say unless we learn the lesson that 
there must be tolerance not merely of a minority but a minority of unpopular 
opinions, unless that remains the policy of CIO we will have surrendered one 
of the most cherished heritages of the American people. 

A long time ago the revolutionists set this yardstick to judge the kind 
of nation we should have today,—and I am referring to Washington ani 
Jefferson and William Lloyd Garrison and Wendell Phillips—those gentle 








men, risking their lives for this principle, were subjected to abuse. Garrison 
was rode through the streets of Boston because he dared to say the Negroes 
should be free and were equal to the white man. He dared to say that ina 
atmosphere where it was an unpopular opinion; but the people fortunately 
ultimately acknowledged the principles of Jefferson and Garrison and Phillip, 
and history affirmed what they stated in the beginning. 

I want to remind this convention of some words of wisdom by two gentle 
men of the cloth that have addressed this convention. Today we heard from 
one of these gentlemen, and one of the things he said,—and it stuck in my 
mind for a particular reason—we must not be diverted from our chosen 0 
appointive tasks to the disruptive task of witch hunting. 

The other gentlemen spoke yesterday, and I won’t paraphrase him, 1 
will quote exactly what he said. After suggesting a prayer and invoking 
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in our the help of the Almighty in the deliberations of this convention, he said: 

“Let me suggest, however, that this prayer be more than a passing 
formality. It should be the inspiration and motivation of everything this 
lent of — convention does. Through this prayer all the discussions and actions of the 
convention should be dedicated and patterned after the principles of divine 
Chair. — truth and justice.” 





tue of And now I underline: 

ult for “It should be a pledge that, while upholding your own God-given rights 
nsider | you will not suffer the rights of others to be attacked.” 

idered I feel that that invocation was an appropriate one and one that ought to 


mend. | be applied to this discussion, to the discussion of this resolution as well as 
in the | every other one that comes before us. 

k that Let me go to the merits of the proposal that is before us. What does 
-adop. Fit do? Other speakers have developed the point, and I won't burden you 
of C]Q f with a repetition of what they have said, but I want to point to some contra- 
dictions between the position taken in support of this resolution and the 


as 
ter ; position taken by CIO and the United Steelworkers in a case before the 
Supreme Court of the United States. 

red it At the Portland convention President Murray announced the United 
ble to Steelworkers and my small Union, the American Communications Associa- 
wuntry, tion, were both presenting for consideration and review by the Supreme 
Negn Court of this country our position to declare unconstitutional Section 9(h) 
Jewish of the Taft-Hartley law, the so-called purgatory oath. Section 9(h) in its 
ke the f essence, and almost in its language, is what we are considering in an amend- 
ycratic ment to this constitution. 


About two weeks ago our case was the first case to come up before the 

; Supreme Court, and the Steelworkers’ case followed. That happened to be 
rights the calendar. And both in our case and in the Steelworkers’ case, counsel 
Amer. for my Union and counsel for the United Steelworkers argued before the 
you learned judges to this effect, “Gentlemen, you must declare Section 9(h) 
ougtt unconstitutional, because it violates the fundamental American rights set 
to the F down in the Bill of Rights.” 
n thet They made long and learned legal arguments, but the argument we all 
opular could understand is the basic one that an attempt to penalize a worker from 
_d one his right to hold office in a union,—yes, even if he is a member of the Com- 
munist Party—and this argument was made both by our lawyer and the 
> Kind lawyer for the United Steelworkers—is a deprivation of due process, a 
n and deprivation of his rights. 
entle All of us, of course, get up and say we are in favor of the enforcement : 
rrisol § of the Constitution of the United States and of the Bill of Rights. All of us i 
egroes have engaged in many struggles in order to make this a reality, and I urge 
Ina? ¥ upon those who support this resolution that they consider carefully what 
nately they are doing, because they are here now proposing an amendment to the 
uillips, F CIO constitution which they are at the same time arguing is in violation 

of the Constitution of the United States of America and of the Bill of Rights. 
entle We are considering here the enactment of a loyalty oath, a purgatory oath. 
| from Let me make one more point. Just as in the case before the Supreme 
in my § Court two arguments had to be made necessarily, the Taft-Hartley Act says 
sen ot & in Section 9(h) the services of the Board are to be denied a union whose offi- 

cers are (a) Communists, or (b) persons who believe in, or advocate, or 
nim, 1 fF follow, or belong to or are associated with any organization who in turn 
yoking & Uelieves in, follows, and advocates the so-called Communist Party position. 
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Both the representative of the Steelworkers and of my Union argued 
as I say, first, under the constitution no one, no matter how unpopular his 
beliefs, can be denied the constitutional rights to hold a job, including the 
job of an office holder of the union. That is fundamentally opposed to every. 
thing in our constitution, within the Bill of Rights, within every decision of 
even this Supreme Court, and particularly the decisions of the late, lamenteg 
Justice Murphy. 

Secondly, our lawyers argued this law was unconstitutional on another 
ground, that it sought to punish beliefs that were not defined, that under 
the second half of the Taft-Hartley law a dragnet could be spread out, any 
man that expresses an unpopular position on any question might be caught 
in that dragnet, and under that unclear definition of the law it would act 
against him. 

There were considerable questions by the Judges on the bench, and! 
will not try to predict what their judgment will be. But I ask again how 
can we in the same breath urge before the Supreme Court, as the Steel. 
workers’ Union has very ably done, the Taft-Hartley 9(h) is unconstitutional, 
improper, in violation of fundamental civil rights, and at the same time enact 
into the CIO almost the identical language,—a little Taft-Hartley law of ou 
own? : 

I want to make one comment about the Fur Workers Union. It is not 
necessary for me to defend the Fur Workers Union or my very good friend, 
a man I greatly admire, Ben Gold, leader of the Fur Workers Union. It is 
not necessary, because that Union has demonstrated with the 35-hour week, 
and $3 an hour for most of its workers, that it knows how to take care of 
itself and defend itself. This is not an academic reason or taken on any 
knowledge of how that Union is run. The members of my Union went on 
strike and faced the vicious riding down by the cops, and faced the bitterness 
of the struggles of that strike,—and we are a small outfit. Yes, we received 
generous help from the National CIO, and received help from many organi- 
zations in this room; but you cannot tell the members of my organization 
that the Fur Workers, who not only gave us financial support but whose 
pickets were on our picket line, and Irving Potash was down there at 5 
o’clock in the morning 30 days in a row, and subjected himself to the brutal. 
ity of the cops, and he was symbolic of what the Fur Workers did in that 
strike—we cannot sit idly by and we cannot tolerate a situation without at 
least raising our voices in protest against a proposed resolution that would 
No. 1, deprive the Union of its democratic right to elect Ben Gold as its 
leader, from the right of continuing to lead them, and deprive that Union 
of the fundamental right that every Union must have to select its own 
officers. 


Now many people have tried to defend the issue that is involved in this 
debate, and each in his own way has suggested what he thinks it is. It has 
been said by the proponents of the resolution that the issue was Comml- 
nism. Frankly, I don’t understand the basis of that contention. I understand 
the words that are used but I can’t understand their meaning. What is 
this convention convened for? Why have we spent more time debating this 
question, the question of enacting a little Taft-Hartley law into the cid 
constitution, why have we spent more time on this resolution than on the 
bread and butter, life and death questions that your membership and mine 
are primarily concerned with? They haven’t received the time and attention 
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that has been given to this resolution. The workers in this country are con- 
fronted with real problems; I don’t have to be an economist, and neither do 
you, to realize the danger signs on the horizon. It will make a shambles of 
this country. 

Nobody can suggest the Communists are responsible for that. We are 
confronted in this country with a continual denial, and our own resolution 
says that, of civil rights to a great segment of our population, the Negro 
people and other minority groups. That is what we are concerned with. 
This nation and every nation throughout the world is threatened with the 
possibility that the cold war will become a hot war, and a threat of destruc- 
tion by the atom bomb. 

Those are the things the workers are concerned with; and if we, in my 
judgment, are going to represent the interests of the people who sent us 
down here, we ought to get down to the business of finding a sensible demo- 
cratic method within which we can reach agreement on the major issues con- 
fronting the workers and not permit this convention to take an irrevocable 
step, a step which will change its character from one of the greatest demo- 
cratic institutions in this country to an institution of exactly the opposite 
character. 

The members of my Union see this issue very clearly; they think the 
issue is whether or not they, the tax-paying members, have the right to 
decide ultimately their own destinies. They have that simple understanding 
of their democratic rights. They have that simple understanding of what 
their rights are. It is not an abstraction to them. 

With due respect to President Philip Murray or anybody else, they don’t 
want anybody to tell them what they have to do. We are very happy to get 
the advice of people who have a great deal of experience, a cross-section of 
CIO, but our membership wants the democratic, American right to make the 
final decision on any question affecting their welfare. 

The CIO has had experience in red baiting,—and I don’t have to tell the 
history of what Sidney Hillman was subjected to in leading the re-election 
of President Roosevelt; he was called every name in the books, starting and 
ending with Red. But that did not deter him. The CIO carried on in its 
campaign; we recognized that as a phony instrument, an instrument every 
business has used in every set of negotiations. 

When you make a demand, it is characterized as Red. That does not 
solve the problems, or ultimately guide the workers. 

I want to point out one other very peculiar proposition in this resolu- 
tion. There is a resolution you will find in your book on Page 20 dealing 
with civil rights, and try to reconcile for me this undemocratic violation of 
tights and the civil rights resolution which has been unanimously adopted 
by the Resolutions Committee and will be presented to you in the course of 
these deliberations. 

Here is what it says, in part: 

“We have had human slavery.” 

We are speaking of the shortcomings of this country,—— 

CHAIRMAN POTOFSKY (Interposing): The question before the house 
— civil rights at this time. I call your attention to that. Speak to the 

t. 

DELEGATE SELLY: I think I am speaking to the point. I want to 
Point out the contradiction in the resolution before us and a resolution we 
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will consider, because the two are absolutely incompatible, you cannot re. 
oncile the two. 

If you will permit me, it will take me one minute to make this point 

CHAIRMAN POTOFSKY: You may have the floor on the subject matter 
of civil rights later. 

DELEGATE SELLY: If I have to use the legalistic method of defending 
my rights I will. I won’t mention civil rights. 

CHAIRMAN POTOFSKY: I believe you have had ample time. 

DELEGATE SELLY: I won’t refer to the resolution on civil rights, | 
am pointing out to you that in other conventions, as in this one, you ar 
considering resolutions and you are acting on resolutions affirmatively, | 
am sure, which are in absolute contradiction to the statement you have 
before you. 

Let me conclude, Mr. Chairman, by pleading—yes, I am not ashamed to 
plead in this instance, because I think we are on the eve of a decision which 
may spell disaster for the CIO and for the American labor movement 
which may mean the sacrifice of something that all of us have contribute 
a little bit to. I plead for a rational approach to this problem, I plead for 
my membership, to permit them to have their basic democratic Americar 
rights to decide fundamental policy questions by virtue of their own secret 
ballot. 

I plead for the CIO to abandon the policy of raiding as a punitive action 
against those who disagree. I plead for the right to criticize,—yes, eve 
President Truman—and, given the opportunity in this convention I wil 
criticize him for what I consider to be his failures to deliver to the commm 
people. As long as I am permitted to I will plead for the members of my 
organization, in the name of CIO. 

CHAIRMAN POTOFSKY: The Chair would like to suggest that ina- 
much as some fourteen people have indicated a desire to speak on this sub 
ject matter, the speakers should voluntarily limit themselves as to time 
because otherwise we will never get through with the agenda. A voluntary 
limit on the speakers, both on the floor and on the platform, is desirable. 

The Chair will now recognize Delegate Walter Reuther, President of the 
United Automobile Workers. 

DELEGATE REUTHER, United Automobile Workers: Mr. Chairman ani 
fellow delegates, I rise in support of the constitutional changes, because! 
think we have come to that place in life where we have got to look the fac 
in the face and deal with them honestly and realistically. 

The question before us is not a question of the democratic rights of th 
minority. It is the question as to whether or not the majority, in who 
hands the responsibility lies for protecting the very existence of our orgati: 
zation, has a right to protect this organization against destruction by th 
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minority. That’s the question before this house. 

Brother Selly talked about Washington and he talked about Jeffersu 
Abe Lincoln said some things, too, that he forgot to talk about. Abe Lit 
coln said that a nation cannot exist half free and half slave. Nor can tk 
CIO exist part trade union, dedicated to the ideals and objectives of the 
trade union movement, and part subservient to a foreign power. We 
better make up our minds. The diagnosis is clear. The body politic has! 
bad case of cancer, and we have either got to save the cancer or the body. 
The noisy minority believes that we ought to throw away the body and sate 
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the cancer, but we have come here to cut out the cancer and save the body 
of CIO. 

Every: time you get into this basic question as to whether or not free 
people, through their democratic organizations, have a right to protect them- 
selves and their freedoms, these people raise pious, hypocritical slogans, they 
talk about unity, they talk about autonomy, they talk about the democratic 
rights of the minority, they raise the civil rights issue, and they do every- 
thing they can to becloud the real issues involved in this debate. 

Let’s brush aside all of this ideological rubbish and get right down to 
the hard core of the facts in this situation. A trade union is a voluntary 
association of free men held together by common loyalties, common objec- 
tives, common hopes, common aspirations and common ideals. How does a 
voluntary association of free men function? It draws its strength from the 
basic loyalty of the people who make up its membership, and its strength 
grows out of the fact that because of that basic loyalty they also have the 
kind of discipline that free men must exercise on a voluntary basis if they 
are going to exist and work together as free men. 

But what happens is this: the minority want all of the rights, they want 
all of the protection, they want all of the benefits that flow from being a 
part of this voluntary association, but they want none of the obligations and 
they refuse to accept any of the responsibilities. You cannot have a demo- 
cratic right within a free, voluntary association unless you are also prepared 
to accept the democratic obligations and responsibilities which parallel those 
democratic rights. 

The Communist minority in our organization, like the disciplined Com- 
munist majority throughout the world, want the rights and privileges without 
the obligations and responsibilities, and we are saying here and now that 
those people who claim the rights and privileges must also be prepared to 
accept the responsibilities and the obligations. 

There is room in our movement for an honest difference of opinion. Sin- 
cere opposition is a healthy thing in the labor movement. But there is a 
fundamental difference between honest opposition and sincere difference of 
opinion and the kind of obstructionism and sabotage carried on by the Com- 
munist minority, because the Communist minority is a trade union opposition 
group who disagree with CIO policies, because they believe that there are 
other policies that ought to take the place of our current policies. They are 
not a trade union group. In one sense they are to be pitied more than de- 
spised, because they are not free men, they are not free agents working in 
this movement. Their very souls do not belong to them. They are colonial 
agents using the trade union movement as a basis of operation in order to 
carry out the needs of the Soviet Foreign Office. And when you try to 
understand the basic characteristics of the Communist minority opposition 
group you have got to begin to differentiate between the kind of a minority 
opposition group of that kind and a minority opposition group that has a basic, 
honest trade union opposition in their differences with the official policies 
of our organization. 


These fellows take their instructions from the Soviet Union. They don’t 
stand up on the floor of our great unions and say, “We believe that this group 
of workers have this great economic need, and let’s formulate our policies 
and programs to meet the needs of these workers.” They formulate their 
own policies without exception, not upon the needs of the American workers 
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but upon the needs of the foreign policy of the Soviet Union. That is the 
fundamental difference between the position of free, democratic trade union. 
ists whose policies and programs are a reflection of the needs of their men. 
bership, between the kind of people that we think are in CIO, and the kind of 
people that make up the Communist minority. 

The point was well illustrated when the Secretary of State stood o 
this platform and said in his opening remarks, speaking for the State De 
partment, said in effect, “We appreciate the support of the American labo 














































movement, even though we know that there are some things on which yuf s 
disagree with the official policy of the United States Government.” Thatif 3 
the crux of this thing. b 
You show me one of the people who are vocal in the Communist minority Fa 
show me one single issue where they have stood on the floor of their union ft! 
or on the floor of this great Congress of Industrial Organizations, where thy is 
have differed in one small respect with the foreign policy needs of the Soviet fs 
Union. They have blown hot and cold. Every time there is a shift in basi 
policy they, have betrayed us in our most critical hour in the past, andifwe w 
give them an opportunity again they will do it in the future. TI 
During the war in our industry. we fought more strikes when we starta fin 
to build our Union, to abolish piecework and the speed-up, and yet whentk— cr 
Party Line dictated, these comrades were willing to lay our Union on th— W 
altar of sacrifice, and they tried to initiate piecework and the speed-up inf’ of 
every plant, even though we had kicked it out after long struggles. un 
And some of the brothers who stand on the floor of this conventionf all 
would have you believe that they. are God’s gift to the working class. AllIf oth 
can say, Harry, is that your halo is on crooked today, because we also know 
that those fellows who talk about the class struggle, who talk about dialect sat 
cal materialism, who think that they alone are among the anointed to leif day 
the workers out of the wilderness—we remember that when the Party: Lin} abo 
dictated they were talking about the 5-year no-strike pledge, and they wef esc 
going to make love to all the fat capitalists of Wall Street. They had mf as ' 
fallen in love with these boys, but the Party Line said, “That’s the line,” af ve 
they. carried it out. | tinu 
I say the record is clear. They have failed to carry out the kind of: 
trade union program geared to the needs of American workers, and hag terf 
blown hot and cold, based on the Party Line. And I repeat, the recordi littl 
clear. into 
They have scabbed against us on the picket line and they have scabli C10 
against us at the ballot box. i 
Ask the boys from Montgomery-Ward what happened during the wa their 
Ask them to ask Harry Bridges what his position was during the war whe for t 
the Montgomery-Ward workers were fighting against Sewell Avery and Ame ! 
ican Fascism. Harry Bridges was waving a flag, except at that moment lt this « 
happened to have an American flag in one hand and the Soviet flag in te you ¢ 
other hand. He laid down the American flag, and since then he has ol matte 
been waving one flag—and he is only waving one flag now. if his 
We have got to nail another lie. They. pose in America as the oml you ¢ 
true champions in the fight against racial prejudice and discrimination. T egal 
record on that score is also clear, that during the war, when we fought? : m 
our Union in shop after shop against discrimination they said, “Go easy, bos : 





go easy, we will wait and fight that out after the war is won.” 
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Let’s not let them get away. with that, because they would like to have 
the Negro people and other minorities believe that they alone stand in op- 
position to discrimination and prejudice. 

Let’s nail another lie. They are not Left Wingers, they are the phony 
Left, they are the corrupted Left, and they. are the morally degenerated Left, 
because every basic concept that is associated with the Left they have either 
corrupted or destroyed. 

They made love to Hitler, and when the Steelworkers are fighting the 
struggle of their lives, read the Daily Worker, read the Chicago Tribune, and 
you will find the same common denominator running through the pages of 
both the Daily Worker and the Chicago Tribune, because somewhere the re- 
action on the so-called Right and the reaction on the so-called Left meet and 
they join hands in a common cause against the democratic Middle. That 
is the basic struggle in the world and that is the thing we are preparing our- 
selves for when we say that we have got to get our house in order. 

In the countries where the Communist Party has had their time of reign, 
where they seized political power, what has happened to the free trade unions? 
They have been destroyed, their leaders have been murdered and thrown 
into prison camps, and in place of free, democratic trade unions they have 
created the new tool of the modern police state—political company unionism. 
We in CIO say we are opposed to company unionism, whether it comes out 
of Wall Street or somewhere else, and we are opposed to political company 
unionism even though it may. come out of the Kremlin. We are opposed to 
all kinds of unionism except free, democratic trade unionism. That is an- 
other thing that these brothers don’t want to talk about. 

At Atlantic City we passed a nice resolution. I, along with Emil Rieve, 
sat on that sub-committee appointed by President Murray. We sat for many 
days, and Ben Gold, who is quite a philosopher, philosophized and talked 
about how this thing ought to be in the great family of CIO. We passed a 
resolution unanimously. All the boys voted for it, because they knew then, 
as we know now, that it didn’t mean a thing, it was another way of getting 
over a hurdle, getting the Convention sent home so that they could con- 
tinue in their disruption and the destruction of our great movement. 

We said at Atlantic City. that they had to cease and desist in their in- 
terference. But they didn’t, and we went to Portland, and there we got a 
little bit stronger and we said, “Boys, you have either got to get all the way 
into the CIO or all the way out.” But they did neither. They stayed in the 


| ClO and they played the Party Line. 


At this convention, since these brothers have not been able to make up 
their minds for themselves, we are going to have to make up their minds 
for them. 

Now you can sit down in a Local Union hall or in a hotel lobby during 
this convention, you can meet a fellow trade unionist who may disagree with 
you on any number of trade union issues, and you can argue with him. No 
matter how heated that debate may be, if he is an honest trade unionist, 
if his loyalties are with the CIO, anchored in the basic trade union values, 
you can know that after the give and take of free democratic debate on the 
floor of CIO, even though that fellow’s point of view is not adopted, he will 
80 out into the highways and by-ways of America and carry out the policies 
of CIO, because it represents the democratic will of the majority. 


But that is not true of the Communist minority, because they have a 
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double set of standards that govern their behavior and a completely differ. 
ent set of rules that governs the behavior of people outside their group. They 
want to be able to take Phi] Murray. on and say that he sold out on Taft. 
Hartley. They want to accuse him of collaborating with Wall Street and 
Selling out the Steelworkers. And when you say they can’t do that, they 
Say you are interfering with their right to constructively criticize the leader. 
ship and policy of CIO. But when we catch them betraying the labor move. 
ment, when we catch them cutting the throat and stabbing the knife in the 
backs of a group of strikers, and you say they can’t do that, they: point 
with scorn and say. that you are an unprincipled Red baiter, a Wall Street 
war monger. 

I say we are going to measure those boys by the same standards they 
tried to measure us by, and having established that, we are going to deal with 
them on the basis that free men must deal with these things if they are to 
remain free in the world. 

‘ We don’t challenge the Communist Party’s right to stand up in America 
and have their say. We don’t challenge these few people in CIO to go out 
and peddle the Communist Party Line. What we do challenge and what this 
constitutional provision provides putting an end to is not their right to ped- 
dle the Communist Party Line. We challenge, and we are going to puta 
stop to their right to peddle the Communist Party line with a CIO label on 
the wrapper. That’s what we are going to do. 

Let them peddle the Line; let them stand up wherever they can get an 
audience and peddle the Communist Party Line to their hearts content. But 
we say, if you are going to peddle the Party Line, put the Party label on it, 
don’t put the CIO label on it. That’s the basic question before us. It has 
nothing to do with the democratic rights of the minority. It has everything 
to do with how a free, democratic, voluntary association of working people 
handle their internal affairs. 

Look at the constitutions of these so-called Left Wing Unions. See the 
kind of alleged constitutional machinery they have, and then compare it with 
what is being proposed here—and this is now by way. of comparison. 

We say that when you are living in the same house with a lot of people 
everybody who wants to live in that house has the responsibility ‘to conduct 
themselves in a decent, civilized, honest kind of way, but those people who 
want to break up the furniture and set the house on fire and tear it down have 
no right to live in that house. If they were honest, if they were decent, if 
they had the kind of basic human values at heart that we have they would 
have the good sense to get out. But it is obvious they have said they won't 
get out, and I say. if they will not get out and they insist upon using their 
membership in our family to the detriment of our whole family. then it be- 
hooves us to take practical democratic steps through constitutional amend- 
ments to say to them, “If you are not big enough and decent enough to get 
out, then we will make the decision to help you get out.” 

That is the whole issue involved here. They can dress it up any. way 
they want to,—the simple facts are that a voluntary association of free men 
in a trade union movement has a right to legislate and pass constitutional 
provisions to protect its very life. This is a choice between continuing down 
the road where a small group dedicated to outside loyalty will use their 
membership in our family. to destroy us, or whether we will stand up i 
this Convention and say the hour has struck, we are going to protect the 
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majority and the whole CIO by cleaning house and getting back on the track. 
And once we do that, don’t be fooled into believing we will be pulled apart 
at the seams; the CIO will be cleaner, healthier, and stronger than ever be- 
fore, and we will pick up hundreds of thousands of new members in unions 
where the Commies have been sitting on paper charters. 

I hope this will be passed overwhelmingly, because this is not the end 
of CIO, it is the beginning of a whole new period of moving forward, forward 
with our banners held high, where we can devote more and more and more of 
our time and energy and leadership in constructive building rather than apol- 
ogizing for a handful of disrupters within our ranks. 

CHAIRMAN POTOFSKY: The delegate from the Furniture Workers is 
recognized, Delegate Morris Pizer. 

DELEGATE PIZER, Furniture Workers: Mr. Chairman, and delegates, 
I believe many of the speakers on both sides were considerably. out of order 
when they brought in almost every issue that did not belong here, perhaps 
with a purpose. But let us get back to the issue. 

Some people here are trying to create an impression that this amend- 
ment only concerns Communists and that is about all, and naturally who- 
ever is not a Communist or against Communism has no interest in that mat- 
ter and is being agitated to vote for the adoption of the amendment. 

My experience on this subject is that people who are not Communists and 
against Communism have been and are against such kind of legislation as 
this kind of amendment in any house of legislation, may it be state or nation. 
And we certainly should be against that in this convention. 

You know well that this does not just touch the Communists; it does 
touch civil rights, it does bring up Section 9 (h) of the Taft-Hartley law; 
and I would like you for a minute to analyze what is the difference in the 
Wagner Labor Relations Act and the Taft-Hartley Act on this particular 
point, and the amendment. 

According to the Wagner Labor Relations Act anybody in a Union desig- 
nated as its representative has a right to represent that Union and is entitled 
to the services of the National Labor Relations Board. According to the 
Taft-Hartley law before a man can win that right he must sign an affidavit 
he is not a Communist. 

Now the policy of the CIO on this particular point has been a fighting 
policy, particularly the CIO President who has led the fight on this issue. 
And now what do we do? Under the Taft-Hartley. law, as a member of the 
Resolutions Committee, I know that the Committee will write a resolution to 
repeal the Taft-Hartley law and to re-enact the Wagner Act. When it comes 
to our own business, well, we say yes, a man can be elected on the Execu- 
tive Board but that man if he is a Communist has no right to serve. Isn’t 
that going beyond our own program in reference to the Taft-Hartley law, in 
reference to national legislation? 

I also believe that the American Civi] Liberties Union will have some- 
thing to say about that, too; and I know there are many people in this con- 
vention who are connected with the American Civil Liberties Union. 

We becloud the issue; everything is being brought up except the issue. 
Russia is being brought in, Communism is being brought in, everything except 
that this resolution goes out of its way that no federated body in this coun- 
try has ever dared to put it in its constitution. A resolution is one thing 
and a constitution is another thing. Yes, some International Unions have 
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that—as Brother Rieve spoke about his own Union. I don’t have to remind 
Brother Rieve as a veteran in the labor movement there is some difference 
between an International Union, its own constitution, and a federated body 
consisting of a number of national unions. And besides that, if this is the 
way Brother Rieve handles matters in his International Union, I don’t think 
we have to do it here. It is a weakness that he cannot handle in any other 
way. 

I don’t believe the Communist Party or anybody should have a right to 
interfere in our business. Neither should any. other party have a right to 
interfere in our business. According to this amendment, what will stop us 
from including the Socialist Party? The Socialist Party was marked some 
time ago just as bad as the Communist Party is today, and I have noticed 
most of the speakers that have spoken today are ex-Communists, ex-Fascists, 
or ex-Socialists. 

Brother Reuther did not answer a letter we sent to him; our Interna. 
tional Union complained about his Union raiding, and we requested Cl0 
leaders to have the raiding stopped. If he did that I think he would con. 
tribute more than the education he has given us here, but Reuther doesn't 
come from real trade unionism, but comes from political schools. 

Our trouble here is that political groups are trying to fight the issues on 
the CIO floor. If you kept this out and left it to genuine trade unionism] 
think this all would be cut out. I am known to have worked with the Cl0 
officers, and I have never had any trouble with them—yes, when I had trouble 
with Walter Reuther on the raiding issue, the CIO officers did everything to 
help me. But the Auto Workers didn’t adhere to CIO policy or adhere to 
the request of the CIO officers to stop raiding our organization. 

The sooner they get away from this kind of nonsense and covering wp 
violation of trade union principles with political issues, the better off we 
will all be. 

CHAIRMAN POTOFSKY: The Chair recognizes Delegate Mike Quill of 
the Transport Workers’ Union. 

DELEGATE QUILL, Transport Workers’ Union: Mr. Chairman and 
delegates, I don’t have to repeat what some of the other speakers have al- 
ready. said to this convention. I am in support of the amendments. Asa 
matter of fact, I discussed this with the leaders of the Communist Party as 
far back as eight years ago. To be more exact, since I could not discuss it in 
a reasonable manner with Bill Foster and Eugene Dennis and others, I sat 
down and wrote a long letter to the Party,—they still have it in their files 
—as far back as 1940, and I have written them letters year after year, it- 
cluding last year. I stopped writing in 1949. I told them their tactics of 
the Party members within this trade union movement would one day lead 
to this clash and it would either wreck the Communist Party within CIO, 
or it would wreck CIO. Within the next hour you will make the decision, and 
believe me, all the dire predictions that came from the floor will not happen 
When this decision is made in a democratic manner CIO will be bigger ani 
better and stronger than it ever was before. 

I was so anxious to have a united front with the Communist Party that 
as late as April of 1949 I offered the Communist Party. at our coming cor 
vention to sit down and change the old order in the Executive Board of TWU. 
That was board of twenty-six, with eighteen members of the Communist 
Party on the board, and I said that I would vote for a majority on the boar 
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of CIO people who would put the interests of CIO ahead in every decision. 
And all the leeway I wanted was two, they could have twelve, including the 
International Secretary-Treasurer. 

When I spoke to MacMahon, who was the representative of the Commu- 
nist Party in TWU, he said, “I think it is reasonable, I will go back and dis- 
cuss it with them.” He went back to the party and discussed this new pro- 
posal of a united front, and the Party said, “No, we want all or nothing.” 
And when MacMahon told me of the Party decision I said, “Go back to the 
Party then and tel] them that is just what they will get, nothing.” And that 
is just what they got. 

And the first day of our convention in Chicago we cleaned them all out 
from one end to the other, and today there is not a member of the Commu- 
nist Party in the leadership of the Transport Workers Union in any part of 
the United States. 

How did we do that? By. putting into effect the slogan that Harry 
Bridges was mouthing this afternoon,—democracy. The leaders of TWU who 
were to be agents had the machinery and treasury of TWU, some quarter of 
a million dollars, but we had something more valuable, we had a CIO pro- 
gram, and we had the membership of TWU with us, and in a real democratic 
way we adjusted our problems in TWU. 

When Harry Bridges says Communism is not the issue here,—Harry, you 
are lying like hell and you know you are. And you are not leaving CIO be- 
cause you could not keep your membership for one month after leaving CIO. 
You see, it was a nice, soft business up until now. As long as they could 
stay in CIO and peddle the Party medicine, as Walter Reuther said, with 
the label of CIO, it was easy, but when they are forced out and have to take 
off their outer coat and really show their red underwear, then they. will not 
be able to hold their membership. And that is why they are split. 

The Communist Party that was operating within CIO in Cleveland are 
split; the UE has left CIO, they have walked out, they have deserted the 
fight. They. didn’t come in here with Bridges and the others and stand up 
and be counted, they deserted about four hours ago, they were not prepared 
to make the fight. 

There was more than that to it. They were not prepared to finance the 
third Federation of Labor, and if anyone tells me a third Federation of Labor 
was not planned, it is wrong, because I used to travel in very good circles. 
They never answered my. letters but they came to see me personally, and 
in the month of January, 1947 Bill Foster told me that their National Board 
of the Communist Party had decided to form a third Federation of Labor, 
the same as they did the Henry Wallace Third Party, but at that time they 
were talking about 12,000,000 votes for Wallace, at that time they were say- 
ing Wallace might not win but he will not come out in third place,—the list 
was that Dewey would come out first, Wallace second, and Truman third. 

I don’t know what Harry discussed with his membership, but he had a 
most unusual situation this time a year ago. Here he was on strike on the 
West Coast, his membership walking the picket lines for some 67 days, the 
Employers’ Association were waiting hour by hour for Dewey’s election,— 
and what was Harry doing? Harry was working with the employers to 
elect Dewey. Harry was peddling the Wallace vote up and down the State 
of California, and had Wallace gotten a few more votes in a few key states 
we would have Governor Dewey as President of the United States today. 
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That is what Wallace, the Communists, and those who are trying to double. 
talk us at this convention were doing. 

That is what is happening in the city and state of New York. They are 
trying to elect Senator Dulles, by asking everybody to work the ALP line 
up and down the state, using every device they can to knife Lehman; and 
Marcantonio and his followers in the State of New York would then elect 
Dulles. 

When they talk about scabbing at the picket line or ballot box, that is 
what the Communist Party is doing today, scabbing at the ballot box and 
giving labor and the people the knife in the back. 

I think there is nothing else we can do but pass these amendments. Then 
we will have a straight trade union movement. Then the boys will have to 
peddle their wares without using our tag any longer. Then we can Say to 
the world, “There is a home here for all workers who want to organize along 
industrial lines”; yes, that we are the people who preach real democracy, and 
not talk out of both sides of our mouth, that we are the people who believe in 
equality and will not let them get away with the story that they are the 
friends of the Negroes and they are the friends of the Jews and of the op 
pressed. Hell, CIO has done more in the last ten years for equality. for op- 
pressed people than all the other hundred movements in the United States, 

And, Harry, if the line will change, and if they will ask you to form your 
third federation of labor movement, or something else, we will go to your 
membership, we will tell them of the double talk, we will tell them we are 
men who believe in operating like men, and that the CIO will no longer be 
run by any small talk in the CIO, will no longer be run by a goulash of 
punks, pinks, and parasites. 

This decision will be made, it can be made; I have no fears but we will 
remain a democratic organization. What we are doing now is paying back 
for some of the things you have tried to do with CIO. I know in 1943 when 
thousands of workers demonstrated against LaGuardia for more wages, the 
Communist Party sabotaged those demonstrations in the interest of national 
unity. The workers were told from now on it would be one world, with our- 
selves and the bosses holding giant conventions. Your plans went up in 
smoke. 

The decision will be made in a democratic way here, and I am certain 
as we leave this convention more people will come into CIO, more people wil 
feel free to come into CIO. 

I wish to say, Mr. Chairman, I am in favor of the amendment. 

... The question was called for. 

CHAIRMAN POTOFSKY: Order, please. Before we submit the matter 
for a vote, before we ask for the previous question, there is one delegate who 
desires to be heard. I believe the Convention will agree with me he ought to 
have a hearing. Delegates, Delegate Philip Murray of the Steelworkers d 
America. 

PRESIDENT MURRAY: Mr. Chairman and fellow delegates, I rise t 
support the recommendation of the Committee on Constitution. 

My name has been used a great deal throughout the afternoon by a num 
ber of the delegates who profess opposition to the amendment. I should like, 
with your indulgence, to clarify the record at least as it refers to certail 
statements made concerning the President of the Congress of Industrial Or 
ganizations. 
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Delegate Stanley, speaking for the United Office and Professional Work- 
ers this forenoon, in opening debate upon the issue, made reference to a 
statement made by Secretary-Treasurer Thomas Kennedy of the United Mine 
Workers of America at the 1938 convention, at the original convention of the 
Congress of Industrial Organizations held in the City of Pittsburgh that year. 
Delegate Stanley omitted a very important detail when he made reference to 
the statement of Secretary Kennedy of the United Mine Workers at the con- 
stitutional convention held in Pittsburgh in 1938, and that is this: that the 
United Mine Workers’ Constitution bars Communists from holding not only 
office in that Union but membership. So the use of the name of the United 
Mine Workers of America to buttress or support the position of delegates who 
profess opposition to the constitutional amendment is therefore worthless. 

I should like to reminisce with you for a few minutes, in order that you 
may have a full appreciation of the real importance of this resolution. 1940, 
that was the year that Wendell Willkie was a candidate against Franklin 
Delano Roosevelt, and the Communist Party of the United States of America 
and a number of the Left Wing leaders of this movement picketed the White 
House that year and castigated Franklin Delano Roosevelt and referred to 
him as a Wall Street war monger. In 1940. And some of the leaders of the 
so-called Left Wing elements in the Congress of Industrial Organizations who 
profess opposition to this amendment supported the conduct of that picketing 
enterprise against Franklin Delano Roosevelt at that time. That was the year 
I was elected to the Presidency of this organization. That was the year when 
I was deliberately pushed into the Presidency of this organization. The fates 
had decreed evidently that I should occupy the Presidency of the Congress of 
Industrial Organizations in 1940. 


I took it then against my own best judgment, I did not play politics for 
the job then and I am not playing politics for the job today. I accepted the 
job with the distinct, avowed understanding that I would be free, that-I would 
be independent, and that my duties would be devoted exclusively to serving 
the interests of the men, of the women, and of the children whom I am priv- 
ileged to represent as President of this organization. 


From November, 1940, until December 1, 1941, I did not receive too 
much support from the Left Wing elements in this organization. The 7th 
day of December, 1941, was that fatal day that thrust us into the great in- 
ternational holocaust. That was the day that Japan attacked Pearl Harbor. 
And from December 7, 1941, until August 7, 1945, I received the united sup- 
port of all the Left Wing elements of this organization. As a matter of fact, 
I received more support from them during that period than I wanted. 

On the day that Japan capitulated or surrendered or was defeated, or a 
few days thereafter the policy of the Communist Party in the United States 
and elsewhere changed. So that, therefore, beginning with the fall of 1945, 
right up until the present moment the Congress of Industrial Organizations 
has been torn apart in some International Unions by internal dissension and 
conflict. 

The record of the Executive Board meetings of the CIO since the fall of 
1946 point those differences up very sharply. They focus themselves upon one 
issue, and one issue alone, and that is the issue of Communism. These 11 or 
22 unions who may be fighting this constitutional amendment supported the 
foreign policy of the Soviet government against the government of the United 
States of America at every meeting of our Executive Board. 
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Why do they raise false issues upon the floor of this convention? Why 
do they drag so-called red herrings across the face of this constitutional 
amendment? They say, in the course of this debate, that the CIO is trying 
to subjugate them to the political dictates of other groups within the CIO, 
Why don’t they state the facts? Why don’t they say openly, bluntly, frankly 
and truthfully, that what they are attempting to do with the Congress of 
Industrial Organizations is to make it subject to the political dictums of the 
Soviet state, the Communist Party. That’s the issue—that’s the issue in its 
pure, raw, unadulterated form. 

They might make reference on the floor of this convention to raiding 
within their International Unions. Ninety percent of all these alleged raids 
have not been raids, they have been insurrections within their unions, insur. 
rections among the rank and file membership against the Communistic dic. 
tums of the leaders of these various International Unions. 

Let’s see, let’s take a look at the record. When the Progressive Party 
was brought into being in 1948 everyone within our movement who knew 
anything at all about that situation knew that the Communist Party brought 
the Progressive Party into being. There is no question about that. The leaders 
of the Communist Party in New York City brought their groups together, 
they formed a party and they attempted to dictate to the leaders of certain 
CIO organizations that they should follow the so-called Party Line at that 
time. It is a well known and thoroughly established fact that Moscow’s prime 
interest in the 1948 election was to drive Truman out of the White House. 
Truman was in sharp disagreement with Soviet foreign policy. The campaign 
of the Communist Party and the Russian government at that time was to use 
their tools in the United States to drive Truman out of the White House. That 
is an established fact, and many of the tools of the Communist Party hold 
ing office in certain of the International organizations affiliated with this 
movement did their level best to carry out the dictum of the Soviet govern 
ment in their effort to drive Truman out of the White House. 

A foreign government that will attempt, through the use of certain Amer. 
ican labor leaders, to dig so deeply into the internal political affairs of an 
other country to organize its satellites in this country, carry out their pro 
gram in this country for the purpose of driving a President out of the White 
House, would not hesitate one moment to use those same agencies within the 
family of CIO and those same officers of CIO organizations to divide, to dis- 
rupt and to destroy the Congress of Industrial Organizations. 

These so-called leaders of labor who reflect an allegedly Left Wingish 
point of view, do not purport to represent the trade union point of view with- 
in this movement. They never did; they don’t care to. If an order came from 
Moscow tomorrow, that a third labor movement should be created in the 
United States, or that the CIO should be destroyed in the United States of 
America, these satellite leaders of Left Wing unions in America representing 
the Soviet point of view would proceed with the conduct of that mission to 
morrow morning. They are merely awaiting orders. 

Talk about taking orders from the rank and file! It is subterfuge, itis 
a lie. They resort to the subtleties and the cleverness of their leaders within 
this movement to create the impression that the rank and file have something 
to do with the decisions that their International organizations make, when 
as a matter of fact, when an order comes from the Communist Party or it 
comes from Moscow, they then propagandize their membership in the hoy 
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that they may be able to convert their membership to the thinking of the 
Soviet government and the Communist Party. 

There has never been a time in the history of this organization, at least 
since I became its President, that a leader of these so-called Left Wing unions 
has stood upon the floor of a national convention or at a meeting of the Exec- 
utive Board of the Congress of Industrial Organizations and has taken occa- 
sion to criticize the policy of the Soviet government. They have never taken 
a single, solitary step designed to create the impression in the minds of their 
membership during the past nine or ten years that they were at disagree- 
ment with any point of view expressed either by the American Communist 
Party or by the Soviet government. They are chattels of Sovietism, they are 
agents of Moscow reflecting the point of view of the Communist Party within 
the councils of a democratic American trade union movement. 

Who could have been more tolerant over these issues than I have been? 
How many years have I expended in a futile effort to resolve these differences 
between the leaders of these alleged left-wing unions and the leadership of the 
National CIO? How many days and countless hours have I expended in that 
futile endeavor, meeting with the leaders of these left-wing organizations in 
my office in Pittsburgh, in my office in Washington, in my hotel room in Wash- 
ington and in hotel rooms in other cities throughout the United States, at- 
tempting to prevail upon them to recognize the fact that there is a trade 
union line to be respected here in the United States of America, and that it 
must be an independent, democratic trade union line. I have failed in every 
single, solitary endeavor in that respect—wholly unable to resolve any of these 
important issues, 

‘This constitutional amendment recommended to you by your Committee 
on Constitution is more far-reaching than an ordinary amendment might be, 
adopted by a labor organization. This movement has taken upon itself certain 
responsibilities and obligations that run to the American people as well as its 
membership. This movement has witnessed the unholy debacle of democratic 
trade unionism in countries now dominated by Communism. It has seriously 
watched with a very critical eye the movement of the Soviet Government at 
the time it took the labor movement in Czechoslavakia over only about two 
years ago, and it used that labor movement in that country to overthrow the 
existing government and to establish firmly, with the assistance of a Com- 
munistically-dominated labor movement, a state of Communism within that 
country. 

Knowing those facts and knowing of the experiences that other labor 
organizations have gone through in other countries, it is but natural that this 
organization should take heed and provide some kind of constitutional regula- 
tion designed to protect the best interests of its membership and further the 
best interests of our Nation. 

I have had a number of delegations call upon me representing a few of 
the so-called left-wing organizations since I came to the city of Cleveland. 
In these conferences they have presented to me their points of view, suggest- 
ing that I should not join with other people within the CIO in promoting the 
passage of a constitutional amendment designed to regulate their conduct as 
officers and members of this organization, And I have told each group and all 
of the individuals who have visited with me during the past week, if you have 
any complaints to make about these matters take them to our constitutional 
convention. There you will meet the sovereign body that rules supreme. That 
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body controls the destinies of this movement. Its decisions are final, and | 
as an officer of this organization, am obliged to carry out the final decisions of 
a national convention of the CIO. That is what I have told these representa. 
tives of the so-called left-wing unions. 

No one, I care not who he may be, has exercised a greater degree of 
patience in his treatment of this subject than I have since I became President 
of this organization. I am aware of the fact that since the fall of 1945 I have 
been subjected to a great deal of vilification, slander, and abuse, not only 
at the hands of the Communist Party but also at the hands of a number of 
these left-wing unions. But despite those attacks I nevertheless attempted to 
resolve the issues, and I failed—I failed miserably. I cannot get, nor can this 
Convention hope to get a pledge from any of the duly accredited representa- 
tives of those eleven international unions, representing approximately six and 
one-half percent of the dues-paying membership of the National CIO, that 
when this Convention makes a declaration they will follow through and they 
will obey. The thing that they are fighting in this Convention is a constitu- 
tional determination of the right of the National CIO to provide regulations 
to govern their conduct as affiliates. 

What they want is a shambles, a pretense. They don’t want a constitu. 
tion, they don’t want law to govern them. They are not interested ina 
thoroughly stabilized, forward-looking, democratic trade union movement in 
the United States of America. 

I support this constitutional amendment because I have had some experi- 
ences, sad experiences, I should say, with this issue. In August of 1948, just 
shortly before the great presidential campaign of that year got underway the 
Communist Party was interested in getting me to abstain from making a 
declaration in favor of any political candidate for the Presidency. Delega- 
tions representing a number of these so-called Left Wing Unions approached 
me about the matter at that time and said, “If you can’t support Henry don't 
support anybody.” Their interest at that time was in defeating Truman, and 
not in electing Wallace. 

I convened an extraordinary session of the CIO Executive Board at the 
Willard Hotel in Washington in August of 1948, and I presented to the Board 
at that time the question as to whether or not it was prepared to take a posi- 
tion as an organization in the Presidential election of 1948. 

I recommended to the Board at that time that the CIO officially go on 
record in support of Harry Truman for the Presidency. I believe we had a2- 
day debate over that issue. These 11 International Unions fought Truman's 
endorsement for the reasons that I have already assigned. They were inter- 
ested in pushing Truman out of the White House on the orders of the Commu- 
nist Party in the United States and on the orders of Moscow, and for two 
days we debated this issue, and the leaders of those 11 unions proclaimed to 
the high heavens their devotion to the cause of Wallace and their opposition 
to the election of Truman. And do you know that five out of those eleven 
unions were delinquent in the payment of their per capita tax at that time to 
the Congress of Industrial Organizations, that they were in bad standing? 
They were not real members of the Nation CIO, and those five organizations 
particularly occupied most of the time debating the merits of this issue before 
the Board. 

There was democracy, perhaps at its worst, not at its best. The kindly, 
tolerant, patient Phil Murray, recognizing the fact that five of those Interna- 
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tional Unions were not even entitled to sit on the Board gave them the op- 
portunity to debate the issue and cast their votes against me, although they 
were not members of this organization, they were delinquent, they were not 
paying their dues. 

I ask the rank and filers in this convention from the various International 
Unions, and even the presidents of a number of International Unions here, 
how long do you suppose the membership of any local union affiliated with 
your International Union would tolerate a non-dues-paying member going into 
your local unions castigating your leadership and debating issues within 
your Union? A fellow that doesn’t pay his dues and goes to the Union, you 
would push him out and say he is not in good standing, he has no right 
there; but these imposters, declaring to the high heaven they favored democ- 
racy within trade unions were given the liberty despite the fact they had not 
paid their dues to debate the issues and cast their votes against the President 
of this organization in 1948, and that is why they got 11 votes against us at 
that time. 

I see some agents of some Left Wing unions in this convention clamoring 
for the floor, asking that they be given an opportunity to discuss this con- 
stitutional amendment. I noticed one of them mount the platform here a 
short time ago and said, “Give me a right to discuss these matters,” and the 
officers of his International Union called upon me just the other day over in 
my hotel room, they only owe $53,000 in back tax to this organization, they 
are some seven, eight, or nine months delinquent in the payment of their 
dues, and they wondered how they could work out a scheme whereby they 
might be permitted to sit in this convention; and I said to them, “Well, we 
will not debate the issue, but sign a note with Jimmy Carey,—I know you 
will never pay it—get your seat in the convention, come into the convention 
and kick me in the face, because I know you are going to do that anyhow.” 

And you talk about trade unionism. They don’t pay their dues, and they 
come hustling over to the City of Cleveland asking for a seat in the conven- 
tion when they are in bad standing with the organization, so they can formu- 
late policy for the national union to which they are not presently affiliated 
because of non-payment of dues. A brazen, hypocritical attitude of imposters 
of that description must be understood. 

I have seen two or three apostles of so-called democracy stand upon the 
floor of this convention here this afternoon who represent virtually no mem- 
bers in this organization, occupying the time of this organization, proclaiming 
to the high heavens that they want a democratic movement, and they have 
no membership. Heavens above us, if these apostles of democracy who have 
been affiliated with this organization for so many years proclaiming democracy 
within the trade union movement and cannot get anybody to join their unions, 
and pay very little dues to this organization, are to be the beacon lights that 
guide the destinies of this organization, then God help us. 

I heard Mr. Bridges state upon the floor of this Convention this afternoon 
that he is a firm believer in democracy. I have no dislike for Harry Bridges, 
none whatever, but I remember in the year 1945 Harry Bridges attending a 
meeting of the CIO Executive Board and proposing to that Board this kind 
of stupid proposition, that the National CIO and all of its affiliated organiza- 
tions agree not to have any strikes in any of our unions for five years follow- 
ing the war. I wonder if Mr. Bridges had submitted that proposition to his 
rank and file before he made it to the CIO Executive Board. Had we accepted 
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that kind of a proposal offered by Mr. Bridges at that time the ranks of our 
movement would have been decimated, the Steelworkers would not have been 
striking for pensions, the great labor gains made in 1946, 1947, and 1948 would 
not have been attained, the organization would have been decrepit and com. 
pletely destroyed, had they accepted the nonsensical, stupid, proposal offered 
by Mr. Bridges to the CIO Executive Board in the year 1945. I don’t know 
where Mr. Bridges got this proposal, maybe it was just another screwy thing 
that occurred to him at that time. He may have gotten it from Moscow; I am 
damned sure he didn’t get it from his rank and file, I am sure he didn’t, but 
he had the nonsensical stupidity to appear before forty members of an Inter. 
national Executive Board, as President of the Longshoremen’s Union and say, 
“Boys, let’s quit this fussing with the employers, let’s quit these fights, let’s 
have a moratorium right now, no strikes for the next five years. What say, 
you boys?” 

For God’s sake, God help us if we are to accept that kind of nonsensical 
leadership, that kind of stupid advice. 

It was not confined to Mr. Bridges alone during those days. Before the 
end of the war many proposals emanating from the councils of the Communist 
Party through Left Wing leaders found their way over my desk in the city 
of Washington, most of which comprehended a complete surender of the 
American labor movement. Why? Because that is what the Communist 
Party wanted at that time. 

I say to the delegates attending this convention that we must provide 
some sensible, orderly regulations for the guidance of our International Unions 
and our membership. We must discontinue this practice of permitting the 
CIO Executive Board and CIO Convention to be used as sounding boards for 
the dissemination of Communistic propaganda within our movement. It must 
be stopped. Decisions of this description are certainly far-reaching in their 
effects. Most of the so-called Left Wing unions within the CIO are going 
through a period of violent insurrection, not by other unions, not raids by 
other unions, but insurrections being precipitated by the rank and file mem- 
bership against the so-called Communistic leadership of these unions. The 
ranks of many of those unions have been already decimated, if not destroyed. 
I have received countless hundreds, yes, thousands of protests from members 
of these unions proclaiming to the high heavens that unless the CIO afforded 
them constitutional protection of this description they were going to join some 
other organization and leave the movement entirely. I have witnessed the 
most diabolical plots against democratic trade unions being conducted by the 
leaders of several of these Left Wing Unions in the course of the past two 
years, and the repercussions of their vile conduct are to be found in the letters 
that channel their way through my office in the city of Pittsburgh and in 
Washington. And since I have arrived here in the city of Cleveland there 
have come to my office at least ten thousand messages from local union offi- 
cers and members of local unions commanding this Convention to take the 
necessary action designed to provide proper regulation for the conduct of the 
members of the Executive Board of the National CIO and its officers and 
agents. These telegrams and messages reflect the will of the people, they are 
voluntary. 

Last Saturday after I returned from New York City delegations came 
to the Statler Hotel looking for me, delegations representing workers, large 
delegations representing workers from Left Wing unions, wanting to come 
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into this convention hall, wanting to picket outside the hall against Commu- 
nist domination within the CIO, and I prevailed upon them to return to their 
homes, that the delegates attending this Convention would give proper con- 
sideration to all of those problems in due course. We don’t want demonstra- 
tions of that description, we don’t want any kind of violent demonstrations. 
This Convention has been provided throughout the day the greatest latitude 
and widest opportunity for free democratic debate of these issues. The point 
of view of both sides has been presented to this Convention. It is now the 
duty of the delegates to render their decision. I know that the delegation 
representing our International Unions, in the interest and the welfare of our 
movement will give their wholehearted approval to the constitutional provi- 
sion recommended to the Convention here today. 

I could occupy much more of your time engaging myself in a historic 
review of the manifold matters that have transpired with reference to the 
conduct of the affairs of the CIO in the past four years. It is not my wish to 
impose upon your time at any greater length other than to express to the 
delegation here my sincere appreciation for your spirit of tolerance and pa- 
tience, the patience you have exercised in the course of this debate. 

I thank you. 

.. . The question was called for. 

CHAIRMAN POTOFSKY: The previous question has been called for. 
Those who are in favor of closing the debate so we may vote on the real issue 
will please say “aye’’; those against, “no.” 

The “ayes” have it and it is so ordered. Debate is closed. 

You are now ready to vote on the recommendation of the Committee on 
Constitution. 

All those in favor of the recommendation of the Committe on Constitu- 
tion will please signify by saying ‘‘aye’’; contrary-minded, “no.” The “ayes” 
seem to have it, and it is so ordered. 

. .. President Murray in the Chair. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


SECRETARY CAREY: It has been the usual custom for the CIO to hold 
a banquet during the constitutional convention. This has been a purely social 
occasion for the CIO family. Back in 1947 and again in 1948 food shortages 
in other countries made it necessary for us not to hold a banquet. We had 
planned to resume that custom this year. After making arrangements for 
the plan well over a half a million Steelworkers, along with other workers 
in other industries, were forced out on strike. This made it necessary for us 
to conserve our resources. The Executive Board has therefore decided not 
to hold the usual banquet at this convention and to contribute the funds so 
saved to assist in relief for striking workers. 


BROADCAST OF CONVENTION 

SECRETARY CAREY: We are pleased to announce that the proceedings 
of this convention, for the first time in labor history, are being broadcast over 
more than 75 radio stations throughout the country. The CIO Publicity De- 
partment arranged the programs with the cooperation of the UAW-CIO, 
whose Cleveland station WCUO is originating the program every evening 
from 7:00 o’clock to 7:30 p.m. A partial list of the stations carrying the pro- 
gram has been placed on the tables before you. Delegates are asked, if they 
haven't done so already, to notify their members to listen to the broadcasts 
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will meet promptly tomorrow morning at 9:30. 
. .. At 5:30 o’clock p.m. the convention was adjourned to 9:30 o'clock 


Wednesday morning, November 2, 1949... . 








THIRD DAY—WEDNESDAY MORNING SESSION 


The convention was called to order by President Murray at 9:45 o'clock 
a.m. 

PRESIDENT MURRAY: The Chair recognizes Secretary Carey. 
SECRETARY CAREY: The following statement of Ambassador W. Aver. 
ell Harriman, United States Special Representative in Europe for the Eco. 
nomic Cooperation Administration is submitted for the record. 









AMBASSADOR W. AVERELL HARRIMAN 


(United States Special Representative in Europe for the Economic 
Cooperation Administration) 

President Murray, Secretary-Treasurer Carey, Officers and Delegates: 
It affords me special pleasure to extend official greetings to the Congress of 
Industrial Organizations upon the occasion of your annual Convention. I am 
confident that your deliberations will be productive of results for your great 
organization and membership that will be beneficial and enduring. 

The CIO has made a vital contribution to the success of the Economic 
Cooperation Administration. The troubled peoples of war-torn Europe shall 
be forever in your debt for the support so freely given. From its earliest 
inception, the Marshall Plan has had the benefit of your counsel and your 
support. Your officers took part in the original planning. In the administra- 
tion of the plan, at home and abroad, CIO members have shouldered the full 
share of their important responsibilities with intelligent and vigorous eff. 
ciency. I know that it would never have been possible for ECA to have had 
the cooperation accorded by the working peoples of the European nations 
without your encouragement and inspiration; and without the European 
worker, the Marshall Plan would have been foredoomed to failure from the 
first. 

Today CIO members are serving on ECA’s Public Advisory Board, are 
holding down posts of vital nature in both the Paris and the Washington 
offices, and are helping to guide the destinies of the Missions in many of the 
participating countries. At home, your membership has multiplied the 
effectiveness of this effort by fellow members through carrying without com- 
plaint a portion of the tax burden that finances ECA and through work in the 
factories and mills and plants where many of the tools of reconstruction are 
fashioned. I feel a deep sense of personal gratitude to every one of you for 
all this and I would like it very much if your delegates would be kind enough 
to take this expression of appreciation back to the rank-and-file members of 
CIO scattered throughout the 48 states. 

As examples in Europe, I would like to mention the effective work that 
is being done by Alan Strachan as the Labor Adviser with our Mission in 
Greece, Wesley Cook in the same capacity in Austria, Kenneth Douty in 
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France. Another of your members who started with ECA as the Labor Ad- 
viser in France has since been promoted to Chief of the Mission to Sweden. 
I refer to Michael Harris, who has the distinction of being one of the first 
Americans direct from the ranks of organized labor to achieve the diplomatic 
rank of Minister in the Foreign Service of the United States. And you know, 
of course, that one of the delegates to your convention, President Harry 
Martin of the American Newspaper Guild, has been loaned to ECA by the 
CIO and the Newspaper Guild to head the important program of Labor In- 
formation which we are conducting throughout Europe and to be my own 
adviser in Paris on such matters. 

In this connection, I would like to tell you that one of the vital services 
which ECA is attempting to render is informing the workers of Europe about 
the conditions in which American workers live. Our Labor Information pro- 
gram has become a sort of education in economic democracy of the kind that 
is essential to the development of true democracy in Europe. Labor Informa- 
tion has become a principal factor in establishing a firm bond of true under- 
standing between America and Europe. This phase of our program is one in 
which representatives of the CIO have played an effective role, demonstrating 
by their presence as well as their performance the necessity for full acceptance 
of trade unionism in any democracy that is to survive. 

But I would not be willing to leave the impression with you that your 
members in ECA have been helpful only in those fields of action wherein 
labor itself is directly involved. They have sat with us—and are continuing 
to sit with us—in the counsels as all important decisions are considered. Their 
direct knowledge of the consequences upon the lives of people from every 
step that we take has been of tremendous value. Their tendency to transcend 
geographical and political barriers in dealing with fellow trade unionists of 
other countries as accepted members of the same brotherhood is beginning to 
set an example such as may ultimately lead toward the unification of Europe 
ina manner that would be welcomed by America. Thus, men from your own 
ranks are contributing effectively, day in and day out, to the direction of this 
vast program without which the peoples of Europe would long ago have fallen 
hapless victims to the recurring menaces of starvation, disease, chaos and 
ultimate enslavement. 

American Labor has matured into full partnership in the shaping of the 
nation’s foreign policy, as well as in its execution, and the world should come 
to know and understand the far-reaching significance of this comparatively 
recent development. You have every right to be proud in the part that you 
have played in the curbing of isolationism at home and in the rescue of Europe 
from the brink of disaster abroad. I salute you for this and I hope that you 
give increasingly of your time, your effort, your resources and your personnel 
to the cause of world peace. If I were to presume upon your indulgence to 
offer advice. I would plead that you bring the weight of your powerful 
influence to bear in even greater measure upon the international scene. The 
workers of the free world look to Labor in America today for inspiration, 
for guidance, for cooperation in building a social order that is truly demo- 
cratic, truly free, truly representative of the best efforts to bring into reality 
the dreams of mankind for a better life. 

— 5 re ea United States have learned through the bitter experi- 
Tidccs eta - ars that only through the establishment of orderly inter- 
s—plus economic stability—can a peaceful and happy society 
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evolve. We have learned that isolation is a myth, that every man is his 
brother’s keeper, that science has made the earth too small for any nation 
ever again to withdraw within a shell of its own and let the rest of the world 
go by. We know now that economic stability within the United States can 
only be achieved and maintained in a stable world. To be able to sell ow 
goods abroad we must be willing to buy from abroad. If we refuse to accept 
the premise that international trade must be a two-way street, if we try 
instead to turn that thoroughfare into a one-way alley then we must face 
the tragic consequences of collapse. 

I have often said that ECA is in large measure a Labor program, empha- 
sizing the part that the wage-earners must play in the recovery of Europe 
equally with my conviction that the workers must share in the benefits of that 
recovery. I am convinced that the final test of our success in Western Europe 
will not be stated in the high-sounding phrases of fiscal language or in the 
characteristic terms of trade and industry. The final test will come in terms 
of the standards of living enjoyed by. the average individual in Europe and by 
the sense of security which the workers of Europe come to know in the future, 

I am well aware that people exist who are not satisfied with the accom- 
plishments of ECA thus far. I deeply sympathize with their dissatisfaction. 
Yet I must insist that we have accomplished a great deal more than seemed 
possible in the beginning. The foundations for a healthier economy for 
Western Europe have been laid. The war-wrecked machinery of industry, 
transport and trade has been restored with amazing rapidity. Food, fuel and 
clothing have come back into the markets in sufficient quantities to stave off 
the specters of starvation, illness and disease. Governments have. checked 
disastrous inflation, currencies have been largely stabilized, production on 
farms and in factories in almost every case is equal to or higher than prewar, 
the dollar gap in trade has been considerably reduced. These are complicated 
issues, difficult even for trained economists to understand, but their solution 
is nevertheless essential to future progress. And as solutions are found for 
these complex problems, we must never for a moment lose sight of our ulti- 
mate goal—the creation of a secure and busy Europe in which the individual 
worker foresees that time when the fruit of his labor will bring a better life 
into his own home. 

Peace and progress are our objectives. Today, to attain these ends, 
inspiration and leadership must come from the United States. 

Secretary Carey announced that the CIO Executive Board would meet 
at 12:30 o’clock today in the Cypress Room of the Hotel Hollenden and follow- 
ing the meeting the members of the Board would lunch with Secretary of 
Labor Maurice Tobin and General Omar Bradley. 

PRESIDENT MURRAY: The invocation this morning asking Almighty 
God to aid us in our deliberations will be pronounced by a great leader in the 
field of social service. For 25 years he has served as Rabbi of the Euelid 
Avenue Temple, the largest Jewish congregation in America. That great 
temple serves the spiritual needs of 2,100 families, most of them the families 
of men who work for wages and salaries. Prior to his coming to Cleveland, 
he served in Toronto, Canada, for five years. He has also been Director of the 
Jewish Social Agencies in Cincinnati. 

He knows and serves the labor movement here in Cleveland. He has 
repeatedly been selected to arbitrate labor disputes. 

His capacities have been recognized by his fellow rabbis who have 
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selected him to serve as Chairman of the Social Justice Commission of the 
Central Conference of American Rabbis. 

Lastly, he has a distinguished war record. He was appointed by. the late 
President Roosevelt as Chairman of the Jewish Chaplains Committee, and in 
that capacity he visited every battlefront where our American boys were 
engaged. 

It affords me great personal honor to present to you this distinguished 
champion of human rights, Dr. Barnett R. Brickner. 


DR. BARNETT R. BRICKNER 
(Rabbi, Euclid Avenue Temple, Cleveland) 

It is indeed a great privilege to be invited to address you, and to add my 
Rabbinical blessings to those already extended by my distinguished colleagues 
of the Catholic and Protestant faiths. 

Though young in years, the Congress of Industrial Organizations has 
already. secured its place in history. Your organization is looked upon as the 
one which democratized the labor movement. At one time, unions called 
themselves the Knights of Labor, but there was something aristocratic and 
medieval about that designation. When knighthood was in flower, not every- 
one could be a knight. You had to belong to the right family, and to the 
right guild. The CIO pioneered with a new principle—that all the workers 
in a single industry, from the humblest to the most skilled, have interests in 
common, and must therefore in brotherly fashion, link themselves into a 
single union. It is to the everlasting credit of the CIO that it eliminated class, 
craft and racial distinctions from the ranks of labor. 

Whereas you are now more concerned with immediate problems that even 
enkindle your passions, I hope that you will never lose sight of this outstand- 


ing characteristic of your organization, because it embodies a principle which 
in its very essence represents not only real democracy, but real religion in 
action. 


I come to you this morning not as a stranger to the labor movement. As 
some of you know, I have frequently been in the thick of important industrial 
conflicts as an arbitrator. I appear before you this morning as a Rabbi, and 
member of the Central Conference of American Rabbis, which is the organiza- 
tion of liberal Jewish clergymen. I am proud to tell you that our Rabbinical 
Conference has a long record of support of the labor movement. We were in 
favor of unions even before you were respectable. We saw in labor unions 
the humanitarian expression of the biblical concept of equality between 
employer and employee. We have a commission on justice and peace. It was 
my privilege to be its chairman for a number of years. The Commission of 
Rabbis pioneered in proclaiming that the gospel and the social gospel are one. 
On many an occasion, our Rabbinical Commission acted concertedly with the 
National Catholic Welfare Conference and the Federal Council of Churches 
of Christ in America, to combat the exploitation of those who toiled. During 
World War II, our Conference frequently saluted organized labor for its 
magnificent contribution to national unity. You played a major role in the 
winning of the war, and I now salute you for your determination to preserve 
those social advances which make this nation of ours an arsenal of democracy, 
and champion of social justice in the world. Only by preserving and further- 
ing that program of social security and social welfare can we hope to wage 
war successfully: against totalitarianism, whether it be of the red or the black 
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variety. You and I know that America cannot buy the goodwill of the worl 
solely through dollars and arms, for not with money alone can we win the 
people of the world for our democratic way of life. We must set the exampk 
by living that life and maintaining a high standard of living. Let us not bk 
deflected from that conviction. 

Recently. our Rabbinical Conference sponsored an Institute on Judaism- 
management and labor. In a pronouncement which followed we asserted, and 
I quote: “In a democratic society, the right of workers to band together in ap 
association that will defend their interests and secure their rights has become 
axiomatic.” We expressed the hope that all workers in all sections of the 
country will eventually band together and receive the protection of strong 
union organizations, and we referred particularly to the as yet unorganized 
white-collared workers and schoo] teachers. We reminded labor unions that 
their growth and their power carry with it solemn responsibilities to th 
nation as a whole, and warned against the policies of certain unions which 
might not be consonant with the genera] welfare. On the other hand, we 
called management’s attention that though it pursue a philosophy of fre 
enterprise, it, too, must have a sense of social responsibility. We. reiterate 
our conviction that there is no contradiction between what is spiritually right, 
and what is economically good. 

Now, members of this convention, even as the hand of the clergy ha 
reached out its hand to labor, so you of organized labor should grasp the hand 
of organized religion. We need each other. I have noted with satisfaction 
the frequent use of the word “morality” in the resolutions offered to this con- 
vention. We who stand in the pulpit, preaching the establishment of God's 
kingdom on earth, need to feel that the masses of workers are with us and 
behind us. A church or a synagogue which is estranged from the workers, 
becomes a rich man’s club. It loses its social, dynamic, and its prophetic 
passion. We all need the enrichment of frequent worship to induce within ws 
those sentiments of reverence for God and respect for His creatures which 
will prevent us from becoming selfish and self-centered. Yes, socia] morality 
is the great need of our hour, and as a Rabbi, I strongly plead with you to 
come into closer contact with the source of that morality of which you speak, 
the rock of ages, the God whom we all revere, and from whom we draw the 
inspiration and the courage to move forward into a better and cleaner world 

I am happy to acknowledge with gratitude the splendid support the C10 
has given to the establishment of the Jewish State. Your assistance helped 
tremendously in that miraculous achievement. In the Resolution No. 37, a 
Israel, presented to this convention—which I note is properly coupled with 
the resolution on the union of Ireland, for they have much in common—yol 
call the young State of Israel a “bastion of democracy.” Indeed, that it is 
My brethren in Israel have redeemed the martyrdom of our 6,000,000 who 
were savagely exterminated by the fiendish forces of Hitlerism and Fascism 
They were the enemies of free labor, even as they were the enemies of the 
Jews. Reaction and anti-semitism always go together. Those fighting Jews 
of Israel] are re-enacting through their heroism and love for liberty, the rev0- 
lutionary period of our own American history, and they are doing it in the 
Middle East, which is one of the worst depressed areas of the world. They 
are bringing to it democracy and enlightenment. I rejoice that the C10 
again voices its strong fraternal sentiments for the Histadrut—that unique 
labor federation in Israel, which has set the pattern for economic democraty- 
that matches the political democracy of its progressive government. 
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We all understand, I believe, that the crisis of our times is not so much 
a political and economic crisis as it is a social and moral] one. It is not enough 
to attain more creature comforts and satisfy more physical wants, for man 
does not live by bread alone. He has a mind and a spirit that must be fed as 
well as a body, and he will never be happy until those wants, too, are satisfied. 
Science has made us comfortable, but its gadgets have not made us happy or 
secure. Far beyond the need for more gadgets is the need to make the world 
one spiritual unity, one family, a brotherhood. Gadgets are often referred to 
as labor-saving devices, but I tell you that labor will be really saved through 
the application of the sublime teachings of Moses and Jesus to our daily living. 
You are wisely beginning to understand that labor’s worst enemy is not the 
boss, but that ideology which enshrines materialism and paganism as its god. 

Let the true God whom Moses and Jesus called Father, be brought into 
our daily. affairs and you will find that opposition to your just demands will 
cease and men will begin to walk the earth like brothers in peace and in 
security. 

And now, let us pray: 

O Lord, though we are prone to seek favors for ourselves alone, yet 
when we come into Thy presence we are lifted above petty thoughts of self. 
We become ashamed of our littleness, and are made to feel that we can wor- 
ship Thee in holiness only as we serve our brothers in love. How much we 
owe to the labor of our brothers. Day. by day they dig far away from the sun 
that we may be warm; they enlist in the outposts of peri] that we may be 
secure; they brave the terrors of the unknown for truths that shed light on 
our way. Numberless gifts and blessings have been laid in our cradles as our 
birthrights. Let us then, O Lord, be just and big-hearted in our dealings with 
our fellowmen, sharing with them the fruits of our common labor, acknow]- 
edging before Thee that we are but stewards of whatever we possess. Help 
us to be among those who are willing to sacrifice so that others may not 
hunger, who dare to be bearers of light in the dark loneliness of stricken 
lives, who struggle and even bleed for the triumph of righteousness among 
men, Make us co-workers with Thee in the building of Thy. kingdom which 
has been our vision and goal through the ages. 

May the Lord bless you and keep you; may the Lord let His countenance 
shine upon you and be gracious unto you, may the Lord lift up His coun- 
tenance upon you and your organization and al] its members and give you 
peace. Amen. 

PRESIDENT MURRAY: Dr. Brickner, on behalf of the convention I 
wish to express through them to you our great appreciation for your presence 
here with us this morning and for your soul-inspiring address delivered to the 
delegates. We deeply appreciate the guidance which you have provided us 
here today. We also wish to express to you our thanks for the manifold 
services you have rendered the workers of the United States in your capacity 
as a Jewish Rabbi and as a distinguished citizen of the United States of 
America. 

I thank you on behalf of the convention, Rabbi Brickner, for your pres- 
ence here this morning and your soul-inspiring talk. Thank you. 


PRESIDENT MURRAY: I should like to ask the delegates to cooperate 
With the Chair in the expeditious disposition of the business at hand. The 
convention devoted five hours of its valuable time yesterday in a debate over 
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a constitutional amendment. The Chair will be obliged today to invoke the 
rules which govern the conduct of this convention. That is necessary in order 
that we dispose of the business of the convention before its hour of adjourn. 
ment Friday afternoon. I should therefore request each of the delegates who 
may seek opportunity. to discuss subjects which will come before the conven. 
tion to confine themselves to the limits provided by the rules governing the 
convention. Each of the delegates, whoever they may be, will be required 
under the rules to confine themselves to the five-minute regulation. They 
shall not be permitted to continue beyond the five-minute period unless they 
receive the sanction of the delegates. 

The Committee on Constitution. 


REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON CONSTITUTION—(Continued) 


COMMITTEE SECRETARY BALDANZI: We will continue with the 
report of the Constitution Committee. If you will refer to the copy of your 
resolution and copy of the constitution we will deal with the second amen¢- 
ment on Pages 15 and 16, Article VI, dealing with the Duties of the Executive 
Board and amended by the addition of the following two new sections: 
PAGE 15: 1. A new Section 8 reads as follows: 

“Section 8. The Executive Board shall have the further power to refuse 

to seat or to remove from office any member of the Executive Board, or 

to remove from office any officer, who is found by the Board, by a two. 
thirds vote after notice and hearing, to be ineligible to serve under the 
provisions of Article IV, Section 4. Any action of the Executive Board 
under this section may be appealed to the Convention, provided, however, 
that such action shall be effective when taken and shall remain in ful 
force and effect pending the appeal.” 

PAGE 16: 2. A new Section 10, which reads as follows: 

‘Section 10. The Executive Board shall have the further power, upona 
two-thirds vote, to revoke the Certificate of Affiliation of or to expel or 
to take any other appropriate action against any. national or international 
union or organizing committee the policies and activities of which ar 
consistently directed toward the achievement of the program or the pur 
poses of the Communist Party, any fascist organization, or other totali- 
tarian movement, rather than the objectives and policies set forth in the 
constitution of the CIO. Any action of the Executive Board under this 
section may be appealed to the Conventicn, provided, however, that such 
action shall be effective when taken and shall remain in full force ani 
effect pending the appeal.” 

COMMITTEE SECRETARY BALDANZI: Also on Page 15: 3. Section § 
in the old constitution, now becomes Section 9. 

PAGE 16: 4. In the printed copies of the Constitution, Sections 9, 10, 11 ani 

12 now become Sections 11, 12, 13 and 14. 

COMMITTEE SECRETARY BALDANZI: The Committee on Constitt- 
tion moves the adoption of these amendments. 

PRESIDENT MURRAY: The motion is to approve the report of the 
Committee on Article VI of the constitution. Are there any. remarks? 

Those favoring the motion to approve the report of the committee wil 
say “aye”; contrary-minded, “no”. 

Those favoring the motion to approve the report of the committee wil 
stand on their feet; those opposed to the report of the committee will plea® 


stand. 
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The report of the committee is adopted by an almost unanimous vote. 

COMMITTEE SECRETARY BALDANZI: You will now turn to Page 8, 
Article III, dealing with affiliates. It has been amended in Section 6 by the 
addition of new language. 

The proposed amendment of Article III, Section 6, would read, with the 
new words, as follows: 

“Section 6. National or international unions and organizing committees 
may not be suspended or expelled except upon a two-thirds vote at the con- 
vention, or, without limitation on the foregoing powers of the convention, by 
a two-thirds vote of the Executive Board in the cases specified in Section 10 
of Article VI. This provision may not be amended except by a two-thirds 
vote at the convention.” 

The Committee on Constitution recommends the adoption of the amend- 


ment. 
PRESIDENT MURRAY: The motion is to adopt the report of the Com- 


| mittee. Those favoring the motion to adopt will say aye; contrary minded, no. 


The ayes have it and the Committee’s recommendation prevails: 
COMMITTEE SECRETARY BALDANZI: 

(D) PAGE 21: Article VIII, dealing with Revenue is amended in Section 
1 by. changing the last six words from “five cents per member per month” 
to “eight cents per member per month.” As amended, it would read as 
follows (the new word is underlined) : 

“Section 1. Each national and international union and organizing com- 
mittee shall pay on or before the 15th of each month, for the preceding 
month, a per capita tax of eight cents per member per month.” 

(E) PAGE 21: A new Section 1(a) is proposed in place of Section 1(a) in the 

1948 Constitution. The new Section 1(a) reads as follows: 
“For the 12-month period commencing with the month of November, 
1949, each National and International Union and Organizing Committee 
shall pay, on or before the 15th of each month for the preceding month, 
and additional and non-recurring special per capita tax of 2c per member 
per month which shall be earmarked and applied to advance the interest 
of the CIO and its membership. The provisions of Section 4 of this 
Article shall apply to this Section 1(a).” 

(F) PAGE 22: Article VIII, dealing with Revenue is amended by the addition 
of a new Section 3 which reads as follows: “Section 3. Any affiliate 
which is in arrears to the Organization for per capita tax for two months 
or more shall not, unless exonerated in accordance with the provisions 
of this Constitution, be in good standing, and shall not be entitled to 
representation on the Executive Board until restored to good standing 
by the payment of all per capita tax due under the provisions of this 
Article.” 

PAGE 22-23: Article VIII. Section 3, 4 and 5, in the printed copies of the 
1948 Constitution are renumbered to be Sections 4, 5 and 6. 

The Committee on Constitution recommends the adoption of those amend- 
ments, 
PRESIDENT MURRAY: The motion is to approve the report of the 

Committee. Are there any remarks? 


The Chair recognizes a delegate in the rear of the hall. 


DELEGATE JOHN TISA, Food and Tobacco Workers: Mr. Chairman, my 
delegation, in behalf of my organization, opposes any increase in per capita 
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tax. Our organization in the past year and a half, and particularly in the 
last year, has been raided by other CIO unions and with the help, in some 
cases, of National CIO, in order to destroy certain sections of our organi. 
zation. 

Last year at the Portland convention FTA supported an increase in per 
capita. We felt an increase would be needed in order to organize the unor. 
ganized. Instead we find we are paying our money to be used against us 
These raids have cost our Union in lost per capita tax amounting to $112,000, 
The cost in protecting our membership against these raids amounted to $248. 
000. We have been raided by several different CIO unions. One of them‘ 
the Woodworkers’ Union, another the UAW, and the Packinghouse Worker; 
Union and the Brewery Workers Union. 

You can jeer if you like on that, but only vultures would go after another 
organization in his own ranks. We in our organization, FTA, have neve 
raided another union; we don’t intend to, that is not the way we do business, 
and yet when we try to do our job of servicing members and another organi- 
zation comes along and raids, you don’t use the term of “insurrection” because 
that isn’t so. 

These people in our Union have got excellent conditions and wages. You 
take the cannery section of our Union, we have the best and highest wage 
of any canneries, AFL or CIO, in the country. Take the tobacco section of 
our Union, raided by other organizations, yet our Union in this last few years 
has made greater gains and greater progress than the AFL that was organizei 
50 years or more. 

Take the grain section of our Union, likewise they have the highest wage 
and best conditions. Take the fresh fruit and vegetable workers’ industry, 
and we have the highest and best wages in our industry. 

PRESIDENT MURRAY: The convention will be in order. The dek- 
gate has about a minute longer. 

DELEGATE TISA: Our organization is vigorously opposed to any it- 
crease in per capita tax unless this organization comes out with a resolv: 
tion and recommendation to end raiding and use that money for organiz- 
tion. Unless that is done we would be unalterably opposed to these ameni- 
ments. We would be in favor if you would use that money to organize th 
millions of unorganized workers in this nation. 

DELEGATE FRANK BENDER: I rise as a member of the Constitt- 
tion Committee to answer the previous speaker. I happen to know some di 
the things that organization has done. I turned over to that organization: 
large number of applications in the Phillips Packing Plant, and instead 
their organizers trying to bring that plant into the Union we lost that plat 
because their organizers were organizing for the Communist Party. Alsoit 
the city of Baltimore we turned three plants over to this International Unica 
and they turned them over to the American Federation of Labor, not C10. 


In the State Council, which I happen to lead, we have been carrying: 
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little local union exonerated for more than two years without one penny 
per capita tax to that State Council. 

Whenever we wanted to organize a plant with those organizations I ha 
to go around to Communist headquarters and try to locate them, and ! 
resent their getting up here and saying that we are raiding when they volut: 
tarily turn plants over to the American Federation of Labor. 

DELEGATE MAX PERLOW, United Furniture Workers: I, too, rit 
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to speak against the increase in per capita tax, and I hope that I will not be 
interrupted just because I do speak against the increase. I remember one 
year ago at the Portland convention when the increase from five to eight 
cents was proposed it was explained that this was only a temporary arrange- 
ment for one year and then the matter would be reconsidered. We hoped at 
that time that this money would be used to organize the workers in the South, 
to organize the unorganized, but we found in many cases that instead of 
using the money to organize the unorganized it was used to disorganize the 
organized, and that is a very bad accomplishment for CIO. 

In our own case I don’t think the National Office of the CIO can have 
any complaint against our organization that we did not make every: effort 
to organize the furniture workers in the South. We tried our best to co- 
operate With the Southern Organizing Committee. We gave our organizers 
to the committee. We met with them, we met with the directors and every- 
body in the leadership of the CIO in the Southern drive in order to cooperate 
and see that the furniture workers got some support. But what did we find? 
We found that every promise was made to us, but when a shop was organized 
by the Organizing Committee of the CIO it was turned over to another In- 
ternational Union. Furthermore, we have found in the South that the shops 
which were turned over to another Union—and I can name that organization, 
the International Woodworkers of America—were not serviced, they were 
neglected, they: were lost to the CIO, and it was admitted openly at a meet- 
ing of the CIO Organizing Committee in the South. 

I feel that when the CIO needs money and wants an increase in per 
capita tax it is perfectly all right, but if the question comes up that this 
money is not being given to benefit the Internationa] Unions which pay this 
per capita, the question is, why the increase? 

Furthermore, last year the increase was from five to eight cents. This 
is not being reconsidered today. On the contrary, we come today with an 
additional increase of two cents, which means ten cents per capita per mem- 
ber per month. This is a lot of money in some of our International Unions. 
It entails great hardships. I am not anxious to be in the American Federa- 
tion of Labor. I left the American Federation of Labor because of what was 
going on there and came and joined the CIG. But the American Federation 
of Labor is having a per capita tax of four cents, if I am not wrong. We 
have eight cents per capita tax and now they want to go to ten. 

PRESIDENT MURRAY: The delegate has exhausted his time, and under 
the rules governing this Convention he cannot speak beyond the five min- 
utes allotted to him. Unless the Convention votes to extend his time the 
delegate will please take his seat. 

I should like to inform the delegates that Brother Tisa, representing the 
Food and Tobacco Workers, in expressing his opposition to the constitutional 
amendment providing for an increase of two cents per member per month in 
per capita tax, although he has taken occasion to criticize the national officers 
of CIO, he failed to remind the Convention that his organization, the Food, 
Tobacco, Agricultural and Allied Workers have paid into the Treasury of the 
National CIO since their original affiliation in 1937 $165,573.60 in per capita 
lax, and during that period the National CIO has returned to the Food, To- 
baceo, Agricultural and Allied Workers $142,395.62. These monies that have 
teen given this International Union of Food, Tobacco, Agriculture and Allied 
Workers have been wasted in that International Union. The CIO has ex- 
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pended $65,822.60 to the International Union for the payment of salaries 
of its officers and field men. It has paid $48,305.24 in expenses. It has ex. 
tended $16,168.22 in subsidies, and it has given them loans amounting to $12. 
100. The total amount of money that the National CIO has given that or. 
ganization, therefore, amounts to $142,395.62. 

That organization should be the last in this Convention to contend that 
the National CIO has not cooperated with them. As a matter of fact, in 
addition to these subsidies to which I have made reference, several of the 
national organizations affiliated with CIO have also made contributions to 
the Food, Tobacco, Agricultural and Allied Workers. I know that the United 
Steelworkers of America has given substantial sums of money. to this Inter. 
national Union to assist them in their organizational work, and it ill become 
a representative of that organization to make a case against the National 
CIO increasing its per capita tax when that national organization has lived by 
virtue of the loans and subsidies, salaries, expenses, and so forth aggregating 
the amounts that I have referred to here in this paper this morning. 

I wanted to make that record so that the delegates will know that the 
National CIO has provided just about as much relief for the organization a 
that organization has paid to the National CIO since it originally affiliated 
with our national body. 

I should like at this moment to recognize a delegate from a newly i. 
filiated organization, the Communication Workers of America. That or. 
ganization, recently affiliated with the National CIO, is here with a dues-pay. 
ing membership of almost 250,000. It has asked no money from the Nationa 
CIO. It has voluntarily associated itself with our National CIO. We hail 
with particular delight the affiliation of this Internation] Union, the Con. 
munications Workers of America, and I therefore at this moment recogniz 
Delegate Werkau, of the Communications Workers of America. 

DELEGATE WERKAU, Communications Workers: Mr. President ani 
fellow unionists, there isn’t much one can say when you debate such a sub- 
ject as is here before you this morning, except that from observation ani 
actual participation I can say, if I may refute some of the claims which hav 
previously been made, that we are living proof that you have been organiz- 
ing the unorganized. This may be a moment of weakness for me. I have 
acquired a reputation, not necessarily deservedly, of being tight. I dont 
know how you can function properly with any less than ten cents, and bein 
a small man I would like to thank you for having had the privilege of ai- 
dressing you on this subject. 

PRESIDENT MURRAY: The Chair recognizes Secretary Mazey, of tht 
United Auto Workers. 

DELEGATE MAZEY, United Automobile Workers: Mr. Chairman, aii 
delegates, I rise in support of the constitutional change which would it 
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crease our per capita tax from eight to ten cents, because we in Auto realize 
that if CIO is to do the job that it still has cut out for it, it must have tk 
necessary funds to be able to maintain the services and maintain the « 
ganizational staff to complete our job. 

During the course of this Convention we will adopt a program which wi 
make it possible for CIO to organize the disorganized in some of our C10 
affiliates, and in order to do that job we have got to have additional finant- 


ing. 
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We made a good beginning in the South but there is still a lot of unfinished 
work there. 

We have the job of carrying on our political education program to con- 
vince the American workers of the need of tying their economic action to 
their political action. All of these activities cost money. 

We are living in a period when organized Big Business is increasing its 
attacks on organized labor and in order to meet those increased attacks we 
must be in a position where we can answer every challenge that Big Busi- 
ness makes against CIO. In order to successfully answer these challenges 
we have got to have the necessary funds to do the job, and so I rise to sup- 
port the resolution. CIO needs increased income if we are to complete the 
job ahead in the coming year. 

PRESIDENT MURRAY: Are you ready to vote? Those favoring the 
report of the Committee will say aye. Contrary-minded no. The ayes appear 
to have it, the ayes have it, and the Committee’s report prevails. 

COMMITTEE SECRETARY BALDANZI: The Committee on Consti- 
tution consisted of: 


CONSTITUTION COMMITTEE 
FRANK ROSENBLUM, Clothing—Chairman 
GEORGE BALDANZI, Textile—Secretary 
FRANK BENDER, CIO Regional Director (Md.) 
JOHN BLACKBURN, Lithographers 
PAUL CHRISTOPHER, CIO Regional Director (Tenn.) 
GEORGE BROWN, Oregon IUC 
RALPH HELSTEIN, Packinghouse 
FRANK CRONIN, CIO Regional Director (Neb.) 
AL KOJETINSKY, Steelworkers 
R. J. THOMAS, CIO Staff 
DESMOND WALKER, Rubber 
FRANZ DANIELS, CIO Regional Director 
MICHAEL LIVODA, CIO Regional Director (Colorado) 
JAMES MacLEISH, UE 
MICHAEL MANN, CIO Regional Director (Tll.) 
CECIL MARTIN, Gas, Coke 
LEWIS McCRACKEN, Glass Workers 
WILLIAM J. PACHLER, Utility 
JOHN STANLEY, UOPWA 
" M. HEDLEY STONE, NMU 
LEE TUCKER, CIO Regional Director (Ark.) 
HULBERT WARNER, NMU 
JOHN L. YANCEY, Transport Service Employees 
JAMES MITCHELL, Shoe Workers 
EWART GUINIER, Public Workers 
C. W. WERKAU, Communications Workers 
JOHN W. GRACJIAR, Steelworkers 
RALPH NOVAK, Newspaper Guild 
ROSS BLOOD, Shipbuilding 
COMMITTEE SECRETARY BALDANZI: The Committee moves that 
the report of the Committee be adopted as a whole. This is our final report. 
The motion to adopt the report of the Committee as a whole was car- 
tied and the Committee discharged with the thanks of the Convention. 
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DELEGATE BRIDGES, ILWU— 

PRESIDENT MURRAY: For what purpose does Delegate Bridges rise? 

DELEGATE BRIDGES: President Murray, I rise to ask about the Con. 
stitution Committee. I appeared before the Committee the other night 
with respect to some resolutions that were in there from the ILWU. The 
Committee told me they had not completed their work. We had a chance 
to trace down what happened to the resolutions which the Committee said 
were not in their possession. Now the Committee announces today they have 
completed their final report. I just want to know if there is going to bea 
chance to have the Committee act upon the resolutions that came in from 
the ILWU. 

PRESIDENT MURRAY: I don’t know what resolutions you have refer. 
ence to. I will have the Secretary of the Committee answer. 

COMMITTEE SECRETARY BALDANZI: I can only say, Brother 
Bridges, as you are aware, when you were before the Committee we looked 
through all of the resolutions that were referred to the Committee from 
all sources. We then again inquired whether there were any resolutions 
from your organization and we have found no such resolutions. In asking 
you about the matter you were not sure, you said you were going to check. 
We haven’t found them. I don’t know whether you have. 

DELEGATE BRIDGES: Well, I checked, and the resolutions were sent 
in. All I said the other night was that I wasn’t sure and I wanted to make 
sure, I didn’t want to go off half cocked. The resolutions were sent in some 
time ago. I don’t know what happened to them. 

PRESIDENT MURRAY: Well, if you don’t know what happened to 
them, the Committee doesn’t know, because they haven’t received them. 
That ought to end the matter. 

DELEGATE BRIDGES: Does that mean, Mr. President, that there is 
no chance now of getting our resolutions before that Committee ? 

PRESIDENT MURRAY: The constitution provides an orderly metho 
for the introduction of resolutions to be considered at this Convention. You 
know what the constitution is, don’t you? 

DELEGATE BRIDGES: Yes, sir, you have to send them in a month 
ahead of time. 

PRESIDENT MURRAY: You can’t appear before the Convention on th 
day that the report of the Committee is being made and ask for special 
consideration of the resolutions. 

DELEGATE BRIDGES: No, I am not going to do that. 

PRESIDENT MURRAY: All right, if you are not, then, let’s forge 


about it. 
The Convention will be in order and the Chair recognizes the Committe 








on Resolutions. 
REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON RESOLUTIONS—(Continued) 
COMMITTEE SECRETARY CURRAN: You have the book of resilt: 
tions before you and you have had the opportunity to read the resolution 
On some of the resolutions which are non-controversial we will simp 


read the resolve. 
Resolution No. 12 


INJUNCTIONS 


The American labor movement for half a century has waged a strugg 
against the oppressive evil of government-by-injunction. Great stride 
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forward were made when Congress enacted the Norris-LaGuardia Anti- 
Injunction Act, and many states adopted similar legislation. 

However, since the passage of the Taft-Hartley Act we have witnessed 
the revival of government-by-~injunction on an enormous scale. On a federal 
level, reactionary employers are enjoying a field day as a result of the 
repressive injunction provisions of the Taft-Hartley Act. NLRB General 
Counsel Denham has acted as the all too willing front for these employers 
in obtaining Taft-Hartley injunctions on trumped-up charges of violations 
of the Act. On the basis of such frivolous charges, sweeping curbs have 
been issued in the federal courts against peaceful picketing. In addition, 
injunctions have been used on a wholesale scale to proscribe strikes. As 
stated by Judge Clark, the Act puts “the federal courts far into the task 
of terminating strikes.” 

Moreover, the Taft-Hartley. Act has stimulated corresponding repression 
on the state and local levels. In the state courts we find that the issuance 
of anti-labor injunctions limiting and frequently outlawing al] picketing is 
now becoming routine under the Taft-Hartley Act. We find in the states 
an increasing resort to troops and state police for strikebreaking purposes 
and a growing tendency to use many of the instrumentalities of the govern- 
ment to repress the organizational activities of the working people and to 
break strikes. 

Injunctions have been issued in the state courts in the face of anti- 
injunction laws, even though picketing has been peaceful and no basis for 
injunction was present, entirely without regard for the constitutional rights 
of freedom of speech and assembly. Judges have issued injunctions without 
permitting unions and their members an opportunity to be heard and to 
defend themselves. 

Injunctions limiting the number of pickets, the manner in which they 
shall picket, the nature of their message and the time and place of picketing, 
are commonplace. Once again, the dark days of the anti-labor past have 
returned to haunt unions. 

The ancient evils of contempt procedure in connection with injunctions 
have been revived. Vindictive penalties, including jail sentences, have been 
imposed upon union members and officers without benefit of a jury trial. 
Labor union members and officers have been sent to jail on contempt charges 
for unintended violations of injunctions and have been fired and imprisoned 
for contempt of injunctions of which they never received adequate notice. 
Anti-labor judges in their zeal to direct the power of their offices against 
unions, have devised far-fetched theories of union responsibility in injunction 
and contempt proceedings. In many cases judges have revived the theory 
that a strike is an illegal conspiracy which may be restrained by dragnet 
ped far-reaching injunction against any one remotely connected with the 

e, 

The injunction evil has been revived in a reactionary. attempt to turn the 
clock of history backward and to place labor under the restraints of anti- 
union judges. 

NOW, THEREFORE, BE IT RESOLVED, 

That the CIO pledges itself to fight with renewed vigor against the anti- 
labor injunction. 

That the Taft-Hartley Act, with its un-American injunction provisions, 
must be repealed, and the Norris-LaGuardia Act restored to its original 
effectiveness. 
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That anti-injunction laws must be enacted in all states where they do 
not now exist. Existing anti-injunction laws must be strengthened by cor. 
rective legislation to guarantee that they will be effective. Judges who per. 
sist in nullifying anti-injunction laws and in using the courts for strike. 
breaking purposes must be made to hear the firm demand of the people that 
the instruments of Government and Justice not be used as one-sided em. 


ployer devices of oppression. 

The Committee recommended adoption of the resolution, 

The recommendation of the committee was adopted. 

Secretary of Labor Maurice J. Tobin was escorted to the rostrum amid 
applause. 

PRESIDENT MURRAY: Two years ago in the City of Boston I had 
the honor and pleasure of presenting to the Ninth Constitutional Convention 
of the CIO an outstanding young man of Massachusetts. He addressed ou 
delegates and gave us his pledge that he would fight shoulder to shoulder 
with us and with all other Americans of goodwill for what is just and right 
and decent for the well-being of the American people and the welfare of our 
country. 

One year ago I experienced the same honor and pleasure in introducing 
that same young man to the delegates at our Portland Convention. During 
the previous twelve months, this great citizen of Massachusetts had dem. 
onstrated to the working people of America not only his willingness to work 
for them, but also his willingness to make sacrifices for them. 

Now here today we have with us again on this platform this friend of 

ours. Another year has elapsed since he addressed us at Portland and dur. 
ing that year he has continued to add to his outstanding record as a friend 
of the common people of America. During these twelve months last past, 
we have seen him in the forefront of the battle to repeal the iniquitous Taft- 
Hartley law. We have seen him work with might and main to secure enatt- 
ment of the new minimum wage law that was signed by President Tr- 
man only last week. We have seen him inject new life into the Bureau of 
Employment security which has rightfully been restored to the U. S. De 
partment of Labor, whence it was ruthlessly stripped by the reactionary 80th 
Congress. We are confident that he will see to it that administration of u- 
employment insurance and the employment service functions of the federal 
government, will again be operated and improved to give service to the 
people. 
But these are not the only activities of this guest of ours. He is oned 
the leaders in the fight to insure equal pay for women, to provide aid for 
schools and other groups intent on developing adult education, to insure that 
safety and healthful working conditions shall be established in all Amer 
ican working places. 

This young man from Massachusetts is a fighter and he is fighting besiit 
us. I know that you share fully in my pleasure in having with us tod 
as our guest the Honorable Maurice Tobin, Secretary of Labor of the Unite 


States of America. (Applause.) 


HONORABLE MAURICE J. TOBIN 
(Secretary of Labor of the United States) 


President Philip Murray, officers and delegates to this convention of tlt 


Congress of Industrial Organizations, 
Last year, when I had the pleasure of appearing at your conventidl 
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we were all buoyant and expansive. We were still aglow with the victory 
won by President Truman and the Democratic party, won by you and others 
pledged to the cause of economic democracy. We believed that the great 
wrongs perpetrated by the 80th Congress would be swiftly erased. We 
believed, among other things, that the Taft-Hartley Act would be promptly 
repealed. 

That has not happened. Taft-Hartley is still the law of the land, and it 
is still the law of the land, because the forces and interests which originally 
put it over have somehow managed to retain enough of their grip on Con- 
gress to prevent repeal. In spite of all that was done to get rid of this 
blot on the American escutcheon, Taft-Hartley continues to work its evil, 
it still hampers free self-organization, it still prevents genuine collective 
bargaining, it still places the wage earner at a disadvantage for the pres- 
ervation of his rights and in the promotion of his legitimate aspirations. 

That has come about for reasons which go to the very core of our politi- 
cal progress. We had assumed that the voice of the people on a national 
issue was necessarily binding upon congressmen and senators who take their 
orders from smaller political units. That was a grievous mistake on our 
part. Now we have to undo it. Now we have to make sure that Represen- 
tatives and Senators who are elected next year, as well as those who are 
waiting to be elected this year, will receive a mandate from their constitu- 
encies which they will have to make good in Washington. That mandate 
will be to the effect that Taft-Hartley must be repealed and a sound, fair, 
comprehensive labor-management law enacted in its place. 

That means, of course, that organized labor will have to be more active 
than ever on the political front. And that activity should be a united effort, 
drawing its strength from the labor movement as a whole. A year ago, I 
referred to the labor unity in my own State, Massachusetts, which in 1948 
did such an outstanding job for President Truman, and for the defeat of 
three iniquitous amendments of laws of the state by popular referendum. 
In 1948, because a real selling job was done and the true issues brought 
to the people through every medium of salesmanship, they won one of the 
greatest victories ever won by labor, and as a result even the most reac- 
tionary towns cast votes against the iniquitous laws attempted to be per- 
petrated upon the people of Massachusetts. Now, the CIO figured large in 
that achievement. Bill Bellanger, who left my apartment just a few min- 
utes ago, on his way back to Boston, was one of the leading lights, if not 
the leading light in that great struggle. But the fact remains that all labor 
groups contributed to that result, and that same sort of solidarity is evi- 
dent in the State of New York right at the present time. 

I have no doubt about Governor Lehman’s election by a big majority. 
And I know that when Senator Lehman goes to Washington, he will help 
materially to arrange for the early demise of Taft-Hartley. But the point 
Iwish to make is that what happened in Massachusetts and what is hap- 
pening in New York should be Nation-wide. Surely, on State and local 
levels, labor should get away from factionalism. Everywhere, labor united 
Must see to it that the promise to repeal Taft-Hartley which the American 
people approved in November 1948, will be regarded as a binding commit- 
ment by a majority of both houses of Congress. 

But if the 81st Congress failed us with respect to Taft-Hartley, it did 
go far toward making good some other extremely vital proposals of the 
Democratic platform. The amendments to the Fair Labor Standards Act are 
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a triumph, and I am sure that men like Emil Rieve and Jake Potofsky, who 
were specially interested in these changes, regard them as a triumph. | 
congratulate them, the CIO Minimum Wage Committee, and all others who 
fought for higher standards. The 75 cents an hour minimum is a Godsend 
for the “little people’ among wage earners. It is a bulwark for unions 
affected by the cut-throat competition which comes from plants with low 
wages. It protects and benefits honest and enlightened management. 

The 75-cents amendment will increase buying power, particularly in the 
South, and thereby boost the general economy. It will benefit farmers and 
merchants. It will establish for many workers some sort of relationship be. 
tween earning power and living costs. It will not only serve to raise sub. 
standard wage levels, but provide a fresh foundation on which organized 
workers can build their security. That is all to the good, and the same can 
be said for provisions of the bill which have to do with child labor, home- 
work and enforcement. President Truman was amply justified in saying 
that the 1949 Fair Labor Standards Amendments represent a marked social 
advance. 

I want to say to this gathering when the President signed the bill he 
understood President Philip Murray could not be present because of his 
duties and preparations for this convention, and the negotiations which he 
was then in process of working out for the steelworkers of the United States 
of America, so the President asked me to present Philip Murray a pen which 
he used in the signing of the minimum wage law, and he said to me, “There 
is no man in the United States of America that has a better right to receive 
this pen.” (Applause). 

But he was also justified in pointing out that the coverage is not satis- 
factory. Instead of extending the scope of protection, Congress exempted 
some workers who were covered under the old law, though how many still 
remains to be seen. Furthermore, a great body of poorly paid workers who 
belong under the umbrella of the Fair Labor Standards Act have been left 
out in the cold. This means that much remains to be done to broaden the 
coverage of the law. I intend to press with all the force at my command 
for a correction of this unfortunate situation. We may even have to go to 
work promptly in behalf of a higher minimum. Emil Rieve has already 
started the ball rolling for an increase. I believe that can be best effected 
through the restoration of industry committees, operating as under the old 
law. The raise from 25 cents to 40 cents was brought about as the result 
of determinations by industry committees. In 66 percent of the cases, the 
determinations were made unanimously with workers, employers, and public 
all voting to unanimous agreement. 

A discussion of fair labor standards leads naturally to a consideration of 
the employment problem. First of all, let me say in that connection that 
congressional approval of the President’s Reorganization Plan No. 2 meant 
the transfer to the Department of Labor of the Bureau of Employment 
Security. For all that the CIO and its officers did to strengthen the depart- 
ment in this way, I am profoundly grateful. We are now infinitely better 
able to achieve for wage earners what the department was set up to do for 
the workers of America and the well-being of the general community. 

My greatest concern today is to attain and maintain full employment it 
the United States. Early in the fall of 1948, we came as close to reaching 
this goal as we have ever come in peacetime. We had at that time les 
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than 2 million persons out of work. That meant there were only 3 out of 
every 100 who were unemployed. Contrast this with the 25 out of every 100 
who were jobless when President Roosevelt took office, and you will realize 
that the Nation had gone far last year toward achieving the aim of full 
employment. 

But a downward movement in the economy set in in the late fall of 1948, 
and it was not reversed until last August. This shows that there is still 
much to be done, before we will have licked unemployment. Facing up to 
this recession, the President in his Midyear Economic Report announced a 
program for the relief of distressed areas. It looks to funneling Govern- 
ment buying, construction, loans and other Federal aid, wherever possible, 
into the hardest-hit communities. It is still too soon to evaluate the job- 
producing results of this endeavor. But we do know that it is a step in the 
right direction. 

The second phase of aid to distressed areas consists of encouraging 
them to help themselves. Governor G. Mennen Williams of Michigan has 
been most successful in mobilizing the ingenuity and resources of the people 
of his State in a drive against unemployment. He has set up a committee 
which has achieved remarkable results. 

Citizens of hard-hit communities have been persuaded to tackle their 
problems on their own level. As a consequence, thousands of jobs have 
been saved and thousands created. Labor, management and local govern- 
ments have cooperated wholeheartedly in this endeavor. In one instance, 
money was badly needed by a manufacturing concern. The choice was be- 
tween raising the funds and shutting down. The banks were unable to help, 
but the money was supplied by a union whose members had most to gain 
from continued employment. 

I have been so deeply impressed by the Michigan example that I have 
recommended that other States launch similar programs. The key to suc- 
cess, as I see it, is in the degree of cooperation which can be brought into 
action. If everybody concerned at the Federal, State and local levels will 
really get and work together, a great deal can be accomplished in these 
areas that do need assistance and do need help. 

In the field of international affairs and with respect to housing, the 
8lst Congress measured up handsomely during the first session. The CIO 
has reason to be proud of its part in bringing about these advances. What 
the House did concerning Social Security is in itself something to be happy 
about. There is no question in my mind as to whether the Senate will fol- 
low suit during the second session. Events have driven home to Congress 
that social security is a tremendous factor for stability in our economy and 
for establishing a sound feeling of security among our people. 

Pensions have come to mean much more than they did a few years ago 
to the rank and file of Americans. Older men and women are now con- 
spicuously numerous, and in the course of the next quarter of a century the 
number of men and women over 65 will double. 

They must not be allowed to think of themselves as cast off. They 
must be provided for, in a civilized society like ours, through social se- 
curity and through industrial statesmanship. What the Government can 
and will do in this behalf is already foreshadowed. What industry will do 
is still to be determined. 

I want to shake the hand of a man who has done so much in this re- 
gard. Congratulations to you, Mr. Murray. 
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That was the best good news which came last Monday. The Bethle. 
hem Steel Company settlement is a tremendous step forward. The $100 
pension arrangement means genuine security to retired members of the 
Steel Workers Union. That in turn means much for the soundness of our 
economy. The purchasing power in the hands of those receiving these pen. 
sions is bound to be a source of strength to the country as a whole. 

It seems to me that the guiding principle on industry and welfare was 
admirably laid down by the Steel Fact Finding Committee in words which 
are likely to become memorable. I quote: “We think that all industry, in 
the absence of adequate Government programs, owes an obligation to work. 
ers to provide for maintenance of the human body in the form of medical 
and similar benefits and full depreciation in the form of old-age retirement 
—in the same way as it does now for plant and machinery. This obligation 
is one which should be fulfilled by enlightened business management not 
when everything else has been taken care of but as one of the fixed costs 
of doing business—one of the first charges on revenues before profits. It 
should be viewed as somewhat comparable to the necessity of making main- 
tenance and depreciation allowances on non-human machinery. In this way 
practical effect will be given to the modern social consciousness on the sub- 
ject of security for workers in industry.” 

Recently Fortune Magazine carried an article by Russell W. Daven- 
port, which declared that, in spite of outcries from certain quarters, the 
American people are now persuaded that the demand for “welfare” is a 
“justifiable demand” and anything but irresponsible clamor for a handout. 
Taking that as his premise, Mr. Davenport argues that the satisfaction of 
this demand should be supported by business, that business should be a 
creative participant in the ball game, playing a substantial role in the for. 
mulation of a social program. Enterprisers and businessmen have before them 
(and I quote from Mr. Davenport) ‘“‘a new opportunity which, if seized with 
clear thinking and bold action, can open up a whole new social and economic 
era for the American people.” 

That this opportunity has not been more largely seized (and again I 
quote) “is because businessmen have not yet fully awakened to the possi- 
bilities inherent in it.” They have looked upon their function as being 
economic and not social. Preoccupied with profits, markets, capital and 
raw materials, they have had little mind for “economic rights.” But as 
Mr. Davenport sums it up, “The economic rights of man cannot be escaped.” 
When business will not protect these rights, Government must. 

In the opinion of a believer in private enterprise like myself, this doc- 
trine seems to hit the nail on the head. Business must accept the respon- 
sibility for much of the welfare needs of the people. That does not mean 
that the Government should retire from the field, or even reduce its social 
activity. But it does mean that, whether expressed through the efforts of 
Government or through its own efforts, industry has a major responsibility 


with respect to welfare. 
The Catholic weekly review, America, has a final word on this point: ‘Tf 
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American management honestly treasures our system of private enterprise, 
as it warmly professes to do, and if it knows anything of Christian social 
philosophy, its course should be clear.” 

I am optimistic enough to believe that management will more and more 
see and take this course. I am optimistic enough to believe that our democ- 
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racy growing from strength to strength will not only facilitate the accep- 
tance by industry of its social obligation but will solve its other problems 
without recourse to authoritarianism. We must cling to freedom as the 
appointed path of human rights and individual enlargement. We shall 
never tolerate in America the totalitarian tyranny which masquerades as 
the savior of mankind. 

We can afford to move from precedent to precedent toward a goal of 
justice and liberty. We prefer to live by the rule of voluntary consent for 
the benefit of all. 

Here you are, a great congress of unions meeting to map your own pro- 
gram, and reach your own decisions. Would that be possible in Eastern Eu- 
rope? Here am I, as Secretary of Labor, reviewing events of the year just 
past, not as a spokesman of any Politburo, but as the representative of a 
truly democratic Government which relies upon you and other citizens for 
its tenure and its authority. I bring you no orders which you must heed 
with painstaking docility. I bring you only a report of progress, which you 
can take or reject in the true American fashion of individual judgment. 

American trade unions are their own masters, but only so long as they 
speak for their members and so long as their members put ahead of all else 
their support of American institutions. I hope that our unions will always 
be free, independent, democratic—immune to the poison of subversive in- 
fluences. For whenever labor becomes the tool of Government at home, or 
the agent of Government abroad, democracy receives a fatal wound, and 
man’s aspiration for a good life is quenched in the death of his soul, in the 
collapse of civilization. 

Thank God, we have a great organization like the Congress of Indus- 
trial Organizations that appreciates the great value of the American way of 
life for the great work you are doing for the workers of America. 

Mr. Murray, and to the members of the Congress of Industrial Organi- 
zations, my congratulations! God-speed you, and grant you good health to 
lead this great organization on to greater heights than it has ever known 
before. (Applause) 


PRESIDENT MURRAY: Thank you, Mr. Secretary. I do not believe 
it is necessary for me to tell you how the people of our organizations feel 
toward you, Secretary Tobin, of the Department of Labor. In my estima- 
tion you have proven to be a true representative of the American people, 
and you have in the course of your services as Secretary of the Depart- 
ment of Labor rendered to organized labor and to all workers throughout 
the country a constructive service calculated to promote the well-being 
of our country and all of its people. I know of no man inj America, who 
has journeyed more and gone to more places in this country in defense of 
the rights of the people than has Maurice Tobin. I listened to him last 
Sunday over the radio in a discussion about pensions and about Taft-Hart- 
kyism, and I should say to this Convention this morning, in the spirit of 
appreciation, that no representative of organized labor could have defended 
the interest of the people of this country and the interests of the workers 
of his Nation more than did Maurice Tobin on the radio last Sunday after- 
noon, 

A great friend, a distinguished American, a great servant of the people, 
Maurice Tobin, our friend, the friend of the people, we thank you for being 
With us here today. 
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We shall now proceed with the regular order of business and I cal] 


upon the Resolutions Committee, Secretary Curran. I am going to ask 
President Rieve, of the Textile Workers, to preside temporarily over the 
Convention while this resolution is under consideration. 

Vice President Rieve in the chair. 

COMMITTEE SECRETARY CURRAN: The resolutions we are about to 
discuss and act upon are being distributed to the delegates and we would 
like to have each one have a copy before we go into this order of business, 


REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON RESOLUTIONS (Resumed) 


COMMITTEE SECRETARY CURRAN: You have before you the spe. 
cial resolution on the expulsion of the UE, which is as follows: 


Resolution No. 58 
ON THE EXPULSION OF THE UERMWA 
We can no longer tolerate within the family of CIO the Communist 
Party masquerading as a labor union. The time has come when the CI0 
must strip the mask from these false leaders whose only purpose is to de- 
ceive and betray the workers. So long as the agents of the Communist 
Party in the labor movement enjoy the benefits of affiliation with the CIO, 
they will continue to carry on this betrayal under the protection of the 


good name of the CIO. 
The false cry of these mis-leaders of labor for unity and autonomy 


does not deceive us. 

In the name of unity they seek domination. 

In the name of autonomy they seek to justify their blind and slavish 
willingness to act as puppets for the Soviet dictatorship and its foreign 
policy with all its twists and turns from the Nazi-Soviet Pact to the abuse 
of the veto in the UN, the Cominform attack upon the Marshall Plan, ECA, 
the Atlantic Treaty and arms aid to free nations. 

Now that they are at the end of the trail, these Communist agents cry 
out against “raiding and secession.” What they call raiding and secession 
is simply a movement of workers throwing off their yoke of domination. 
These workers seek refuge from a gang of men who are without principle 
other than a debased loyalty to a foreign power. 

Their masters have long decreed the creation of a new labor federation 
into which they hope to ensnare the labor unions they think they contri. 
This has already taken place in many countries of the world. It will not 
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happen in America. 
When they saw that their attempt to use UERMWA to subvert the C10 


was failing, they resorted to the typical Communist tactic of systematit 
character assassination against the National CIO, our President, Philip 
Murray, and all affiliated unions and officers who opposed the Cominfom 
policy. 
Their program of vilification reveals the degradation of men who have 
surrendered the right and lost the ability to think for themselves. It brant 
them as unfit to associate with decent men and women in free democratit 
trade unions. 

The CIO is a voluntary association of free trade unions dedicated by its 
constitution to the protection and extension of our democratic institutions 
civil liberties, and human rights. Free unions are voluntary associations 0 
free men, held together by common loyalties and the elements of decent 
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and honesty. We will fight with conviction and vigor against all enemies 
within or without the CIO who would trample or seek to destroy these 
sacred principles. 

The certificate of affiliation of the CIO is a symbol of trust, democracy, 
brotherhood and loyalty in the never-ending struggle of working men and 
women for a better life. There is no place in the CIO for any organiza- 
tio whose leaders pervert its certificate of affiliation into an instrument 
that would betray the American workers into totalitarian bondage. 

By the actions of its leadership, by their disloyalty to the CIO, and 
their dedication to the purposes and program of the Communist Party, con- 
trary to the overwhelming sentiment of the rank and file membership who 
are loyal Americans and loyal CIO members, the leadership of the United 
Electrical, Radio and Machine Workers of America have rendered their 
union unworthy of and unqualified for this certificate of affiliation. 

The UERMWA has been selected by the Communist Party as its labor 
base from which it can operate to betray the economic, political, and social 
welfare of the CIO, its affiliates and the general membership. The program 
of the UERMWA leadership that has gradually unfolded is but an echo of 
the Cominform, At the signal of the Cominform, the Communist Party 
threw off its mask and assumed its true role as a fifth column. Its agents 
in the labor unions followed the Communist Party line. The UERMWA 
leadership abandoned any pretense of loyalty to the CIO and its program. 
The record is clear that wherever the needs of the Communist Party in the 
Soviet Union dictated, the leadership of the UERMWA was always willing to 
sacrifice the needs of the workers. The evidence, known to every CIO 
member, is overwhelming: 

1. The CIO along with the American people support the Marshall Plan 
as a humane policy of physical and human rehabilitation and reconstruc- 
tion to stop the spread of totalitarianism and strengthen the forces of de- 
mocracy. 

The Soviet Union, the Communist Party and their highly placed agents 
in the UERMWA unite in denouncing the Marshall Plan and vilify the CIO 
and the American people for their humanity. 

2. The CIO along with the American people support the Atlantic Pact 
to prevent any further expansion of the Soviet Union’s rule by force and 
terror. 

The Soviet Union, the Communist Party and the UERMWA leadership 
attack the Atlantic Pact as war-mongering but are eloquently silent about 
the fact that the Soviet Union has the largest standing army in the world. 

3. In the field of political action, the UERMWA leadership, crying 
aloud for unity and autonomy, joined with Wall Street and other forces 
of reaction in a desperate attempt to defeat liberalism and democracy in 
the United States. Against the desire and interests of the American labor 
movement, the UERMWA leadership joined with the Communist Party in 
creating the mis-named Progressive Party. In unity with Wall Street they 
did their utmost to divide the labor and liberal forces in an attempt to elect 
a reactionary national administration that could ride rough shod over 
the needs of the American people. 

4. In their official organ, the UE News, on May 16, 1949, they malici- 
ously charged that the CIO’s hard fight to repeal the Taft-Hartley Act was 
a sellout. At its recent convention, the UERMWA leadership procured the 
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adoption of a resolution charging the CIO with carrying out a program to 
further the policies of Big Business. 

5. In cynical and outright defiance of the CIO, the UERMWA leadership 
secretly arranged a merger with the United Farm Equipment and Metal 
Workers of America, which had loudly proclaimed its demand for inde. 
pendence when ordered by the CIO Executive Board to merge with the 
UAW. This merger of FE and UERMWA was the first step in the long. 
range plans of the Communist Party to establish a Communist-dominateg 
labor federation in America. 

6. In the midst of the most important struggle ever to take place be. 
tween labor and entrenched greed, the UERMWA leadership has once more 








































made common cause with the House of Morgan and the steel trust by shame. ( 
lessly attacking the United Steelworkers of America and their President, a 
Philip Murray—at a time when this great CIO union is engaged in a heroic i 
struggle to obtain pensions and a health program for its million members, i 
While the UERMWA leaders continue their tampaign to sabotage the steel if 
strike and slander Philip Murray, they hypocritically call for financial sup. Se 
port for the strikers. el 
7. The final stage in the UERMWA leadership’s program for leaving ci 
the CIO and establishing a Communist-dominated labor federation was 
reached on October 7, 1949, when the officers of the UERMWA served an al 
ultimatum upon the President of the CIO. In that ultimatum they brazenly Fs 
demanded that the CIO change its policies, that CIO subordinate itself to de 
the UERMWA, and that President Murray plead guilty to false and defama- 
tory charges under threat of withholding per capita payments to the CIO, an 
This threat has now been carried out by the leadership of the UERMWA tio: 
which, during the period that this Convention was in session, announced at 
a press conference November 1, 1949, that UERMWA was withholding fur. of 
ther per capita payments from the CIO until and unless the terms of their whi 
ultimatum are met. ity 
We believe that the workers in the electrical and allied industries want 
and need a union devoted to the principles of the CIO and of our democratic ve 
society. Their desire for such a union has been frustrated by the manipu talk 
lations of the group that has maneuvered the UERMWA into opposition to the 
the CIO on orders of the Communist Party. who 
NOW THEREFORE BE IT RESOLVED THAT: - 
1. This Convention finds that the Certificate of Affiliation heretofore B gy, 
granted to the United Electrical, Radio and Machine Workers of America mor: 
has fallen into the control of a group devoted primarily to the principles shall 
of the Communist Party and opposed to the constitution and democratic home 





objectives of the CIO, and in particular to the following declaration in the 
Preamble of the Constitution of the CIO: 









“In the achievement of this task we turn to the people because 
we have faith in them; and we oppose all those who would violate this 
American emphasis of respect for human dignity, all those who would 
use power to exploit the people in the interest of alien loyalties.” 






and, in conformance with the provisions of Article III, Section 6 of our Cot- 
stitution, this convention hereby expels the United Electrical, Radio and Ma 
chine Workers of America from the Congress of Industrial Organizations and 
withdraws the said Certificate of Affiliation. 
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2. This Convention recognizes that the overwhelming majority of the 
membership of the United Electrical, Radio and Machine Workers of Amer- 
ica are not members of the Communist Party, and further recognizes the 
desire of the working men and women in the electrical and allied industries 
for a free and autonomous union affiliated with the CIO and devoted to the 
constitutional principles and policies of the CIO. 

3. This Convention hereby authorizes and directs the Executive Board 
immediately to issue a Certificate of Affiliation to a suitable organization cov- 
ering electrical and allied workers which will genuinely represent the desires 
and interests of the men and women in those industries. 

4, This Convention calls upon the working men and women in the electri- 
cal and allied industries to join in the building of a strong, autonomous union 
affiliated with the CIO that will fight on a sound trade union basis for the 
interests of its members as workers and American citizens and which will 
join wholeheartedly with the CIO in its struggle to obtain the benefits of col- 
lective bargaining, including higher wages and better working conditions, to 
safeguard the economic security and promote the social welfare of the work- 
ers of America, and to protect and extend our democratic institutions and 
civil rights and liberties. 

5. This Convention calls upon all the affiliates of the CIO to support with 
all their strength the determination of the electrical workers to free them- 
selves from Communist domination and to create a strong, aggressive and 
democratic union affiliated with the CIO. 

With the full support of the CIO, the organized workers in the electrical 
and allied industries will win their campaign for freedom from the degrada- 
tion of automatic obedience to a foreign dictatorship. 

A victory here for democratic unionism will strengthen the constant drive 
of all American labor against economic monopoly and against all those forces 
which would deny to American working men and women the economic secur- 
ity and the democratic liberties which belong to all Americans. 

We salute the rank and file members of the UERMWA as the way is 
opened for them to walk out of the shadows of Communist conspiracy, double- 
talk, division, and betrayal, into the sunlight of democracy to be enjoyed in 
the CIO and cherished and made equally available to all men and women 
who prize freedom, honesty and loyalty to their ideals and their union broth- 
ers and sisters. 

In this cause and with this faith, we of the family of CIO shall defeat 
our open and our secret enemies; we shall grow stronger in numbers and in 
moral stature. Thereby the mission of the CIO, as stated at its founding, 
shall be realized in happy men and women, secure in their jobs, in their 
homes and in their trust in one another. 

SECRETARY CURRAN: The Committee recommends adoption. 

CHAIRMAN RIEVE: A motion has been made and seconded to adopt 
the resolution. The Chair recognizes Delegate Bridges. 

DELEGATE BRIDGES, Longshoremen: Mr. Chairman, I spoke and voted 
against the resolution in the Resolutions Committee, as a member of that 
committee, and I wish to speak and vote against it today. 

I oppose the resolution because I believe it levels an unwarranted attack 
upon a union, an attack that is undeserved, not only upon its membership but 
Upon its officers likewise. Notwithstanding the language in the resolution 
that says that the language is not directed against the membership, never- 
theless the fact of the matter is that that is inescapable. 
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The resolution, I notice, deals with a series of charges. There are fou 
pages of the resolution in hysterical language setting forth reasons why the 
Union is so-called Communist dominated, and that its officers are serving a 
agents of a foreign union. And yet when I look at the charges I don’t fing 
one single charge that says the Union has not done a job for its members 
and has not organized hundreds of thousands of workers in an important 
basic industry, that the Union has not struggled to advance hours, wages and 
conditions—not a single economic charge is levied against the Union. 

I look and I see that the resolution states that the charges are that they 
are Communist controlled, conceived and dominated—No. 1, in that the 
Union opposed the Marshall Plan. No. 2, the Union is against the Armament 
Pact, and so on down the line, the Atlantic Pact, etc. It goes on to say that 
the Union has disagreed with the CIO in matters of critical affairs, that the 
Union disagreed with the CIO in their action to repeal the Taft-Hartley law; 
that the Union accepted into its ranks the Farm Equipment Workers, 

I have here the minutes of the ILWU convention last April and a copy 
of a telegram sent by the CIO. It says here that any action taken with 
respect to the merger of the Farm Equipment Workers with another Union 
shall be by the voluntary action of its membership, and if the membership 
of the Farm Equipment Workers want to join the UE, I would think that is 
their business. However, the resolution speaks for itself in that respect, 
There is not one single charge that this Union has not organized, has not 
improved wages and obtained seniority, union security, welfare plans, and 
other things. 

So now we have reached the point where a trade union, because it disa- 
grees on political matters with the National CIO can be expelled. And yet 
We say we are not a political organization. Who is guilty of not following 
basic trade union policies and principles? In the Union that I represent 
wages, hours, conditions, and the economic program come first. It has no 
loyalty to any political programs or any political party or any government 
except the American government. Neither does its membership nor its off- 
cers take second place to any union in their Americanism and their pa- 
triotism. 

Now, then, another objection I raised to the resolution last night I raise 
today, and I bid the convention to be careful. 

You are asked to expel an organization without a trial. Here is an 
organization, and if you look back over the minutes of prior conventions 
speeches by President Murray, John L. Lewis, Allan Haywood, Sidney Hil- 
man, you will find they have paid tribute time and time again to those same 
leaders of this same Union for the organizing job they did in a very difficult 
situation. The electrical workers’ industry of the United States was one of 
the toughest and hardest to organize. Paternalism was rife. Some of the 
best company unions in the country were in that industry. This Union organ- 
ized in that industry 500,000 members, and it has not changed—not that 








much. 

I regret that they are not here today. I don’t know if that was the best 
way to do things. They are not here, so I am doing my best for them, and 
no apologies to offer anyone, either. 

Before we start in this convention expelling unions no matter what their 
crimes may be, without a trial, I ask let’s stop and consider a bit. Even the 
worst criminal gets a trial. 
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The Constitution guarantees everybody due process, including labor 
unions. We learned that,—we learned that when we started to move out of 
the A. F. of L. into the CIO—and those laws and those decisions are still 
good. Maybe some of these charges can be proven,—I doubt it. Certainly 
the charge is true, if it means anything, that the Union did not support the 
Marshall Plan. So what? Our Union didn’t, either. So that is going to 
expel us from CIO, is it? 

Our Union didn’t support the Atlantic Pact. That is the way they see it. 
And we can be expelled for that, too, I guess. ' 

I think that this convention ought to at least get some facts on the table 
and put the Union on trial and see what develops. When I say “put the 
Union on trial,” let us have a fair and impartial trial of the people who will 
look at this thing without an ax to grind. 

I am against the resolution and will vote against it. 

DELEGATE BALDANZI, Textile Workers: Mr. Chairman, I thought we 
had exhausted our discussion of this problem yesterday, but I would like to 
add just something to this discussion, because we are all aware of the seri- 
ousness of it. If I were a minister I would title my text something along the 
line of the ancient prophets when they said something about ripping the 
masks from the faces of the deceitful. I think if I were a writer on satire I 
would talk about the monkey on the stick. 

This is one of the most important discussions and developments in the 
history of the CIO. It was not taken in any hasty fashion. When one says 
that Philip Murray has the patience of Job, they are putting it very mildly. 

This development began nine years ago, and it was inevitable that it come 
toa conclusion sooner or later, and many of us feel that it is nine years too 
late. 

Nothing in this resolution reflects upon the dignity or the integrity or the 
good of this Union. This resolution only has to do with the brand of un- 
principled men who are trying to pervert the certificate of an affiliate of the 
CIO Union into an instrument that can be used for oppression. 

We can talk about democratic procedures. There was a democratic pro- 
cedure that took place at the last convention of the UE, where they, through 
their puppets, amended the constitution of the UE in such a way that the 
National Executive Board of that International Union could expel any worker 
in any Local if they voiced opposition to that Communist clique, without a 
hearing. 

What are we talking about? I read the preamble the other day so that 
some of us might take seriously the motives and purposes and ideals of the 
labor movement. This is a free association of free men and women, and it 
can only remain free if we have a desire and a will to live together like free 
men and free women in this free association. 

This resolution is clear. Some of our friends say we are going too far, 
that we are using strong language, but when they send people up and down 
the market places of America and say Phil Murray is an agent of Wall Street, 
that he is an agent of the Pope, that he has sold out to reaction and tear 
down and vilify his character, we are supposed to sit by. So what? Weare 
only giving you some of your dirty, stinking language, in return for what you 
are doing. 

And they shout about raiding and about unity, but the fact remains that 
the workers in the electrical industry in Ohio, in Schenectady, in Pittsburgh, 
and other places, have been waiting for years for the CIO to give them an 
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opportunity to have a free labor movement; and this big umbrella that has 
been over the top of these Commies is being closed right on their heads, 

We have a mission, labor has a mission. We are living in a very un. 
settled world. The labor movement of America is at a crossroads, and we 
have to make up our minds whether we believe in freedom and human dig. 
nity, or whether we are going to become puppets for some foreign power, 
We have to agree today whether we believe in that. And the majority of 
the workers of America believe in freedom, and we are not going to permit 
any clique to use a charter of the CIO for the purpose of serving some for. 
eign alien interest. 

Sure, they say, “We are at disagreement on political issues.” Since 
when did we happen to differentiate in the CIO between political affairs ang 
economic affairs? We have gone through a long period. They make a story 
about, “You cannot say that the Communist-dominated Unions did not doa 
good job on wages and hours.” 

We aren’t children. That is the pattern. They get into the Unions and 
they work, they work hard. The difference between that tactic, however, 
and the tactic of a decent Union is we are constantly striving to improve the 
conditions of the workers in these industries and we are trying to see the 
labor movement of America advances the wellbeing and the interest of the 
workers of this country, but they work hard in order to capture control of 
the Union, and after they get contro] they sell out anybody at all in the 
interests of Russia. That is the difference. 

No use raising slogans of Red baiting. Nobody in the CIO will deprive 
anybody of being a member of the Communist Party. I have more respect 
for a man like Ben Gold that has got enough guts to say, “I am a Comm. 
nist,” than a lot of these guys that hide their heads under these seats and 
are afraid to declare themselves, because they are not masters of their own 
minds. 

Bridges raises a question about a hearing. What are we supposed to do? 
Subpoena the delegates? The delegates from the UE are accredited dele. 
gates to this convention. They have a table in this hall. They should come 
here now and face this question, but they haven’t the guts to debate it in 
the open. The only time they show courage is when they write this filthy 
stuff in their papers, when they go around denouncing everybody, but when it 
comes to open debate, facing people face to face, they go out and hide some 
place. They are afraid to come here. 

So let’s not talk about hearings. There is no better place than here to 
have a hearing, no better place. 

Several things have happened. Bridges says he is opposed to the Mar- 
shall Plan, and so are the UE and a few others of these large unions we are 
talking about. 

The CIO record is clear on the Marshall Plan. We have supported it 
from its inception. We have supported the Marshall Plan because we believe 
that only through assisting these people in these devastated parts of the 
world can we ever expect to have a world of freedom and democracy, and we 
want to share our bread with our ancesters across the waters; and these 
Left Wing groups are opposed to the Marshall Plan because the Politbum 
says, “We don’t have a chance to extend the police state if the people are fed 
We want chaos.” 

Sure we disagree. We are in favor of the Atlantic Pact. Even though 
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we are fearful, even though we would like to see the day come when we might 
not have to have armaments in any nation in the world, yet we are for the 
Atlantic Pact because if those people are not in a position to defend them- 
selves Russia will march in and have dictatorship all over the world. So we 
sy if Russia is really the vanguard of the proletariat program why don’t 
they come out for universal disarmament and give inspiration to the people 
instead of trying to imprison them in all places except one place that is 
revolting, in Tito-land ? 

We talk about politics. It is all right to dismiss things very lightly and 
say We have a right to support Wallace or a Progressive Party. But the fact 
remains that we don’t know how close we came to turning this nation over 
to reaction, as a result of their carrying out the Party Line. It has been stated 
from this platform, it was stated in the public press that the people that 
organized the Progressive Party were the Communist Party in the City of 
New York, and every one of these great political geniuses in this room knows 
that the only reason they supported the Progressive Party was not because 
they believed the Dmocratic Party is too reactionary or that the Republican 
Party is too reactionary,—they supported the Progressive Party because the 
Soviet Union wanted to have a reactionary administration elected in this 
country that would create an isolationist policy and give Russia a free hand 
all over the world. Whom are you trying to kid? 

This issue is clear. Besides, we have an obligation, a solemn obligation 
to the working men and women of this country. They want unions, but 
they want decent, clean unions, and we are not going to build the kind of 
alabor union in America such as we visualize now in Europe. And let’s not 
kid ourselves about one basic fact. We haven’t kicked the UE out of CIO— 
that decision to get out of CIO was made long ago by the Cominform, and 
they have conducted themselves in such a way as to encourage us to kick 
them out, and I am in favor of accommodating them. 


Rank and file? When we had a hearing with the Farm Equipment 
Workers they had a trial in Chicago where a committee from the CIO went 
out and had a meeting with them, asked them to appear together with the 
Auto Workers and to present their case as to why they should not jgin with 
the Automobile Workers, which now has within its ranks the majority of the 
workers employed in that industry. They didn’t even have the decency to 
appear at that hearing. They walked into that meeting, read a news release 
denouncing the CIO and all of its officers, and left the meeting. Then they 
tak about the democratic wishes of their rank and file. And Harry Bridges 
and everybody else knows that when the UE made this merger with the FE 
nobody talked with the rank and file. The rank and file don’t know what 
the hell it’s all about. 


Those are the issues before us. I believe that this movement of ours is 
on the threshold of a great development. We have within our own abilities 
the potentialities of developing this organization into a powerful instrument 
for the common good. Millions of workers are looking toward the CIO for 
help in organization, and these workers do not want to come to a Union 
meting to have some ideological hack get up and introduce 4 resolution in 
support of some ideological chatter every time they meet. They want to 
join a union to free themselves from the tyranny of the employer. They 
Want to get decent wages, they want a decent little home to live in, they 
want food, clothing, education, and music—all the good things that make life 
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and the person within us enjoy ourselves—not this cynical chatter that gos 
on which is completely foreign to the characteristics of all Americans, 

I say that when we once cleanse ourselves, take a bath, yes, take a bath, 
we will be able to go to these people, not spending most of our days apy. 
ogizing for the kind of a Union we represent, but we will be able to say t 
them, ‘“‘Yes, we represent the trade union movement of this country that js 
interested in your welfare.” 

That was our only purpose in being created—to march together shoulder 
to shoulder with the workers of America of all creeds, of all nationalities, 
and let us strive toward reaching the goal we have all been dreaming of for 
so many years. And let’s expose and wipe out these people without any 
mentalities, these people who have sold their birthright to some other agency, 
these people who, if they had their way, would destroy us just as hastily as 
it has been shown they have destroyed in Italy, in Germany, and in all of 
those police states under the yoke of Russian domination—I don’t know, but 

I am sure that most of the members of CIO are not ready to swap a bellyfull 
of food and give up our freedom—not me, not me. I am sure that the people 
of America, and especially the people of CIO do not want to live in the kin 
of a world where we cannot, when we feel like it, get up and criticize without 
being thrown into a concentration camp. We don’t want to live in the kind 
of a world that promises material things if we become just walking jackasses 
without saying anything, without hearing anything, and without feeling any. 
thing. That kind of a world is not for us, and it is time that the CIO took 
its place alongside of those who believe that in this world it is possible to 
have not only economic security but individual freedom to develop the indi- 
vidual dignity of the human being and to march forward on this road toa 
greater destiny which lies within our possibilities of attainment. 

And so I urge this convention—let’s not be carried away by a lot of 
chatter. Let’s not be led off in the wrong direction, merely because people 
are trying to utilize the kind of tolerance that exists in CIO, because they 
are trying to cash in on the good sense of people and trying to create an illu- 
sion in our minds that they are the chosen leaders, that they will lead us to 
this premised land for the elimination of all inequalities and all injustices, 
and that we are the reactionaries, that we stand in the way of this progress. 

The most significant thought I always get is when these people try to 
masquerade as the progressive force. In my eyes they represent everything 
that is darkness and reaction, and to me it is also a disgrace when we hear 
these men get on the floor, taking advantage of the prejudices that exist 
against our Negro brothers and trying to create an illusion that they are the 
ones who will lead these Negroes to the promised land. They have done 
more harm to the Negroes than any other group I know of in this country. 
The only group that has ever done anything for not only the Negroes, but for 
every worker of every denomination in America has been the CIO. 

So bear that in mind when we vote. And I really do hope that we let 
go from this convention the kind of hope and inspiration to those workers 
back in those Local Unions who are trying to get loose from this strangle 
hold. 

And then let’s all combine our energies and our increased per capita tax 
to give those people the kind of Union that will be a credit to the CIO. Let's 
vote that so damn loud that there will be no question even in the Politbun 
where the CIO stands on this question. 
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DELEGATE LUCCHI, Fur and Leather Workers Union: I rise to speak 
against this resolution for the following reasons. I think I have that right, 
pecause for 17 long years I went through just exactly what you people are 
trying to do in this convention today. It happened to my own Union. I had 
a fight with those people, and I want, to say from the outset here that I am 
not a Communist, I am not a Moscow agent. I fought these people for 17 
jong years. What happened after the 17 long years? My organization and 
my people paid very, very dearly. I remember when our great President, 
Philip Murray, attended the convention of the American Federation of Labor, 
and he praised the fight of the International Fur Workers Union. I do not 
want to see the same thing in the Electrical Workers’ organization. 

At the end of 17 long years, yes, the employers took advantage of the 
fight and both the Left and the Right paid very dearly. Some of the people 
were killed, Right and Left, and I believe that by adopting this resolution 
you are doing exactly on a bigger scale what we had to go through. 

I want to say to this convention—I said openly so many times, often 
before a Congressional committee of the United States, after the 17 long 
years I met with President Gold—yes, our great President, and I said to 
him, “Ben, are you with me to build an organization for the workers, to get 
conditions back for them?” and he said, “Yes.” 

We are working 14 years together, and I want to say to this convention 
and to Philip Murray and to everybody that during my 14 years I never dis- 
cussed with him and he never discussed with me anything that belongs to 
Moscow or anything that belongs to the Communist Party. We discussed 
trade unionism, and the proof is there. Any organization of the needle trades 
can prove it, and Philip Murray and everyone on that platform can prove 
what kind of an organization we are. 

After we reorganized the fur workers we had no agreement, no condi- 
tions. After two years we went to Philip Murray and asked him to give us 
the right to organize the Leather Workers, and Mr. Philip Murray knows 
what we did for the Leather Workers, and the Leather Workers are here in 
this convention. 

I am not in favor of Communism, but I don’t want to bring into the 
Electrical Workers’ organization of a half million people strong the same 
conditions we had to go through for a number of years. 

As far as the Marshall Plan is concerned, Mr. Chairman, yes, I am for 
the Marshall Plan, I am for the kind of Marshall Plan that General Marshall 
told us about in the Boston convention, to rebuild the countries of Europe, to 
help them with food, with medicine, with clothing and everything else. I am 
not for a Marshall Plan to send guns to kill workers, neither in Europe nor 
inany other part of the world. 

That’s the kind of Marshall Plan I am for, and that’s the reason I am 
against and am going to vote against this resolution. 

VICE PRESIDENT HAYWOOD: I listened attentively to what Delegate 
Bridges had to say about a trial and how he pleaded for the UE to have a 
trial, A few weeks ago there was a convention here in Cleveland, a UE con- 
vention. The CIO had a trial there. We were ousted from the convention, 
but we did not go out of the convention. 

They lied consistently about the CIO, and I am going to quote from 
Matles’ tirade at that Convention. I have a speech here which I am advised 
is being conveniently mailed out by our State Council in California. We will 
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check that later, too. In this speech Mr. Matles refers to the staff of C10 
and his demands upon President Murray. He says: “Tell your paid dogs ty 
stop undermining from within.” Our staffs are dogs, according to Matle, 
Well, I would rather be a good dog than a lousy rat. In his further tirade, tp 
prove what a great leader he is and to belittle the CIO he lies about our og. 
ganization’s achievements or lack of achievements. Matles says in his speech 
about Utility Workers: “Let’s take a look at the CIO Utility Workers Union, 
In 1937 John L. Lewis asked the UE to start the organizing of the utility 
workers.” That’s true, and they failed miserably. He continues: “Despite 
the many problems that we had in our own industry, we extended our help to 
the Utility Workers. We made encouraging progress and then assisted thes 
workers in setting up a union of their own under CIO.” 

“What is happening today? Thousands of utility workers, members of 
the CIO, have left this union and have gone into the A. F. of L. That union 
is now a skeleton organization.” 

Mr. Bridges, I had the pleasure of telling Matles to his teeth the other 
day that he lied, and I also told him he was too yellow to come here for trial, 
I took over the Utility Workers when they had seven men on their staff, and 
every one was a Party member. They paid $80 per capita tax to the CIO the 
month I took them over. 

Every utility worker in New York City belongs to this Union, the largest 
concentration of utility workers in the world, 35,000 of them with a union 
shop, pensions, and the highest rates in the industry anywhere. Stand up, 
Utility Workers, and show them whether you are dead or alive. 

(The Utility Workers delegation stood up.) 

Then he goes on about the railroad workers, and he admits this unwit- 
tingly, of course, in his speech. He says: “When I was a Grand Lodge officer 
of the Machinists Union they tried to organize the Pennsylvania Railroad 
workers, especially the craft workers, and they failed.” So admits Matles. 

We took on the drive of organizing the Pennsylvania Railroad workers. 
In the first election of the many crafts, we won two. In the next election 
two years later we won sixty-seven crafts. We are now engaged in an elec 
tion which has just terminated the other day. He says the railroad workers 
were given a national charter, and that’s a lie. The railroad workers were 
given an industrial union charter. When we completed the job of organizing 
the Pennsylvania Railroad the railroad workers took a referendum vote on 
the question of affiliation with the Shipbuilders, and the vote carried. That 
didn’t suit Matles and it doesn’t suit Bridges. 

I was one of those guys that made the attempt to merge the Farm Equip- 
ment Workers with the Automobile Workers, and let me say to this Conver- 
tion that for several years the CIO paid every officer of the Farm Equipment 
Workers. A number of years ago President Murray, R. J. Thomas, then 
President of the Automobile Workers Union, and Grant Oakes and I met in 
Washington, and it was agreed they would merge with the Automobile 
Workers. Grant Oakes said he had no money, and R. J. Thomas paid $2,00 
for them to have the meeting in Chicago. When we got to that meeting 
everybody spoke against the merger, and R. J. Thomas and Powers Haggood 
were called warmongerers. That was before Russia was attacked. 

I say to you Telephone Workers and to this great convention that if the 
completion of your organization had been left to the UE the Telephon 
Workers would not have been chartered in this convention. Selly, with his 
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little, puny union, voted against chartering 300,000 telephone workers sitting 
in this Convention. They say that a raid took place in Minnesota. I mean 
to tell them now that if I catch them we are going after them, and we are 
going to build one Telephone Workers Union of, by, and for the telephone 
workers. i 

The lies that Bridges told his convention are abominable. He said that 
we were a bunch of dictators and that we were taking away his autonomy 
on the West Coast. I asked the rank and file to show one instance where we 
had taken away the autonomy of the Longshoremen. Bridges does not mean 
that we took away their autonomy, he means we are taking away his license. 
Iwas in California not long ago and we brought unity into the Council there. 

We are going on the offensive, we are going to champion the CIO every- 
where, and if these boys want to pay attention to old Joe in Moscow, let them 
doit. We are going to pay attention to unions in America that will speak for 
American workers in the democratic way. So I say to you, come on, boys, 
the water’s fine. We will regain this membership and we will show Mr. 
Matles how to organize. 

Oh, yes, he did a good many jobs on many. occasions. So did the Steel- 
workers do a good job, and yet they were condemned at this convention of the 
UE, Mr. Bridges. They spoke about the tyranny. of Phil Murray and the 
dictatorship of CIO, and every Steelworker will tell you that his union 
brought great blessings to him. 

They talk about a trial. As George Baldanzi has said, this is the place 
to have a trial. If I had been in their place I would have been here fighting 
on this convention floor. When men are guilty of charges of this kind they 
don’t want a trial, they are not looking for justice, they are looking for 
license. 

I hope this convention will adopt this resolution overwhelmingly, and 
it will be a warning to others that we are not going to have this license under 
our banner. 

At mass meetings in New York, where they called some of us Ku Kluxers, 
I told them they lied. One of those mass meetings was an appeal to frenzy 
and to the passions of men. Let me say to these well-guarded boys, as a 
former miner, we fought the Ku Klux Klan years ago and we will fight it 
again. We fought them when you were living in the security of your colleges, 
some of you, and some more of you in New York. Down in the mining fields 
we met them and took them on, and we will take them on anywhere. And 
yet you have the nerve to come in and peddle propaganda that the Steel- 
workers are catering to the Ku Klux Klan. 

I am proud of this Resolutions Committee. We regret this action that 
is to be taken, but we have to take it to preserve our own self-respect, and 
I pledge to this convention that I will be with Jim Carey and his boys in 
building a real electrical workers’ union, made up of real trade unionists. 

VICE PRESIDENT RIEVE: According to the rules we are about to 
adjourn, and I would suggest to the convention that the rules be suspended 
and we dispose of the business before us. All those in favor will give their 
consent by saying “aye”. Contrary-minded “no”. 

The “ayes have it, and it is so ordered. 

The Chair recognizes Walter Reuther, Chairman of the Resolutions Com- 
mittee. 


COMMITTEE CHAIRMAN REUTHER: Mr. Chairman and fellow dele- 
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gates, I rise to support the resolution. Much has been said, but there are, 
number of things on which I would like to put the record straight. Ther 
has been talk of due process. The record should indicate that the Electrica 
Workers had three opportunities within the democratic processes inside of 
CIO to state their case and defend their position. They had their first oppor. 
tunity at the CIO Executive Board meeting a week ago Tuesday, because 
the Electrical Workers have two members on the CIO Executive Boanj 
Albert Fitzgerald, vice president; and Julius Emspak, Executive Board men. 
ber. But the Electrical Workers chose not to attend that meeting of the 
CIO Executive Board. And the CIO Executive Board, by unanimous action, 
referred the ultimatum which had been served upon President Murray by the 
officers of the UE to the Resolutions Committee of this convention. 

Your committee met last night, and the Electrical Workers had an 
opportunity to attend that meeting, because Albert Fitzgerald is a duly 
appointed member of the Resolutions Committee. But here again, in keeping 
with due process, the Electrical Workers chose not to participate in the meet- 
ing of the Resolutions Committee. 

And here this morning is the third opportunity of the Electrical Workers 
to defend themselves, to answer the charges being made. They chose not to 
be here. So let us get this question of due process nailed down clearly and 
unmistakably. They have had their day in court, they have had three oppor. 
tunities, and they have chosen not to exercise their right in any case in those 
three opportunities. They chose rather to walk out of this convention yester. 
day. That was the decision which they made and for which they must accept 
full responsibility. They chose to walk out and issue a statement to the press 
saying that because the CIO is unwilling to surrender and accept the points 
laid down in their ultimatum they are withholding per capita tax. 

And so when they, with the others who talk about due process not being 
adhered to make those statements they ought to at least think of the facts. 
The UE has been derelict and has chosen not to take advantage of the oppor- 
tunities granted it inside the democratic processes of CIO. 

Let’s get back to the basic principles involved in this resolution. I said 
yesterday that a trade union is a voluntary association of free men held 
together by common ideals and objectives, held together by the elements of 
human decency, honesty and integrity, and when these elements are destroyed 
you destroy the substance and the cohesion of a free society of men. 

In this situation it is understandable that if the Communist Party wishes 
to carry on a campaign of vilifications and character assassinations against 
the leadership of CIO, and if those things are published in the Daily Worker, 
there is nothing we can do, because the Daily Worker is not a part of the CI0. 
It is one thing to read in the Daily Worker that Phil Murray is collaborating 
with Wall Street, that Phil Murray has sold out the Steelworkers, and it is 
another thing to read those same charges in a publication financed and put 
out by a CIO affiliated International Union. 

Let’s look at the facts. If they want facts we have got a lot of them 
We have so much of this Communistic propaganda that we bale it now, we 
don’t file it any more because the cabinets are all filled up, but we have the 
records. 

I just want to hit a couple of highlights of the record to give you some 
indication of what we are talking about. Here is a leaflet put out, not by 
the Communist Party, but signed by a Union that has a certificate of affili 
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tion with the CIO, passed out in a plant where we are trying to organize the 
workers. And what do they say? The headline reads, “Auto Workers and 
Steelworkers Conspiracy Exposed,” and in that they say that the Steelworkers 
and the Auto Workers are playing with the company to get this plant organ- 
ized, and after they do it they are going to divide up all the dues between 
those two unions. One lie, one falsehood after another. 

Here is another pamphlet put out, not by the Communist Party, but by 
an International Union that has a certificate of affiliation with this CIO, 
and what do they say? They say here that Philip Murray is tied in with the 
Ku Klux Klan, they say he is tied in with the company unionists, they say 
he is tied in with hoodlums, with people who preach white supremacy, that 
he is working with the Dixiecrats, that he is tied with kidnappers, union- 
fund jugglers, with labor baiters, with terrorists, and with red baiters. On 
the inside they say: 

“You can choose between the things they offer’’—this Communist led 
Union—they say they stand for organizing the unorganized, for industrial 
unionism, for independent political action, for trade union democracies, for 
equality of all workers, regardless of race, color, creed or political affiliation, 
and for rank-and-file control. 

And what does Philip Murray stand for, what does the CIO stand for? 
“They stand for Cain and Abel unionism, gansterism and terror; selling out 
labor’s political freedom by hog-tying it to a single reactionary political party; 
dictatorship; no voice for the rank and file; the use of the Ku Klux Klan and 
race baiting as an organizational tactic; chartering of stoolpigeons and com- 
pany agents.” 

This is not the Communist party speaking, this is a union affiliated with 
the CIO that puts this sort of propaganda out with their own name printed 
at the bottom—a CIO union—and I say, Brothers, when you destroy honesty 
and decency and integrity, when that goes out of people there is nothing left. 
And I say the people who stand in the floor of this Convention and try. to 
defend this sort of thing are trying to make it possible to carry on their 
work of destruction in our movement. 

Let’s get to the UE. What have they done? I have here copies of their 
paper week after week, called the UE News. One of their papers castigates 
Philip Murray and the Steelworkers for accepting the Presidential Fact- 
Finding Board’s report. They say it is a sell-out, and yet they claim that 
they are the only people fighting to improve working conditions and increase 
wages and make progress for the workers. While they charge Philip Murray 
and the Steelworkers with carrying on a policy of class collaboration with 
Wall Street and they drape around themselves the mantle of the real van- 
guard of the working class, the facts prove otherwise, because when Mr. Philip 
Murray and the Steelworkers were building a monumental record before the 
Presidential Fact-Finding Board for all American labor, the UE met with 
General Electric and Westinghouse for one day and then stole away into the 
night for a month. The Steelworkers were preparing their lines for struggle, 
and the UE had not even taken a strike vote in their basic plants. 

Here is another paper. On page 2 there is an editorial in the UE News, 
and this is dated May 16, 1949, and it says: “Taft-Hartley sell-out.” This 
is not the Daily Worker, this is the official publication of a CIO-affiliated 
International Union. They say here, and I quote: 


“Unfortunately for labor and the country the CIO leadership offered no 
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resistance to the Administration sell-out. Instead, the CIO leadership; 
political policy was expressed by the ‘yessing’ of every Administration retreat 
and finding excuses for them, by failing to put up a real fight for Taft. 
Hartley repeal and by doing their best to exclude the membership of C10 
unions from the fight for repeal.” 

That is the kind of stuff they keep sending out. 

Now what are the facts about the Taft-Hartley fight? What are the 
simple, down-to-earth, honest truths in this situation? When we got into 
the middle of the Taft-Hartley fight we knew it was going to be hard, that 
it would require every effort and every bit of strength and every bit of trade 
union solidarity on the political front to realize the repeal of that vicious 
repressive piece of legislation. President Murray counselled with all of the 
unions, with all of the CIO leadership, and we had a meeting where it was 
agreed that the Vice Presidents would make the rounds in Washington. They 
convened, and we met with President Truman, with Vice President Barkley, 
with Senator Scott Lucas, with Senator Thomas, Chairman of the Senate 
Labor Committee. We met with Speaker Rayburn and with McCormack. 
But was Albert Fitzgerald with us? Every other CIO Vice President was 
there contacting people, doing the footwork to fight for Taft-Hartley repeal, 
But while Fitzgerald was writing these editorials castigating CIO and charg. 
ing sell-outs, when he was asked to come to Washington with the other Vice 
Presidents to make the rounds, to do the day-to-day job of fighting for repeal, 
he called up and said, “I would like to be excused because I would find it 
embarrassing to sit down in the same room with the President of the United 
States, with the President and Vice President of the United States, when 
they know I was the chairman of the Labor Committee to Elect Henry 
Wallace.” 


Those are the facts, but do they tell the workers these things? No, they 
peddle in the UE News and the official publications of these other Communist- 
dominated unions the Party line on Taft-Hartley repeal. That’s the line that 
Marcantonio followed when we were down there fighting to get repeal. 
Everyone who knows anything about the legislative scene in Washington 
knows that Marcantonio was playing the old game of getting the pro-Commies 
and the pro-Fascists together in America to gang up on us, because when 
Marcantonio’s maneuvering had been completed, who stood on the floor of 
the House of Representatives to congratulate him? Was it the people who 
fought CIO’s fight? Oh, no. The Congressional Record shows clearly. that 
Howard Smith, the Dixicrat Byrd poll-taxer from Virgina, stood on the floor 
and congratulated Marcantonio for his splendid contribution in this situation. 


Yet this is what goes on. I asked Vice President Fitzgerald man to man 
in the CIO Executive Board, “Do you believe that this editorial] is true, do 
you believe that Philip Murray and the CIO leadership have sold out on Taft- 
Hartley?” And he said, “I know they have not.’ I said, “Why. do you put 
this in your paper?” And he said, “I think it was a mistake to have done it’ 
Did he go back and put in an editorial saying it was wrong, that President 
Murray didn’t sell out? No, the next week it was another vicious editorial 
castigating the CIO. 

I say, Brothers, this is a matter of simple decency. You cannot work with 
people who are dishonest, who are devoid of the elemental, simple elements 
of decency and integrity, and these people by the record prove that they ar 
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bankrupt morally and that they are not interested in working honestly and 
sincerely and constructively with other decent trade-union elements. 

We have no choice. The electrical workers want a decent, clean CIO 
union. Revoke the charter of the U. E., charter a new group, and we will 
build a new Electrical Workers Union committed to CIO policies in America. 


CHAIRMAN RIEVE: There are a lot of speeches in the making. The 
Chair will recognize two people and then we will proceed to vote, if there is 
no objection on the part of the Convention. 

The Chair will recognize first Delegate Flaxer. 

DELEGATE FLAXER, United Public Workers: Fellow delegates, yester- 
day Brother Rieve expressed a good deal of impatience. He said he had been 
waiting for many, many years for the occasion that crowned this convention 
yesterday, and Walter Reuther also expressed impatience in his speech— 
impatience at the coming events. Mr. Baldanzi, the secretary of the Con- 
stitution Committee, also expressed impatience this morning. He also 
waited for nine years. I was wondering how long they waited. Evidently 
Baldanzi was impatient and waited nine years to the day when he could tell 
Ben Gold that he respects him, and then pass a law to bar him and bar his 
Union from adequate representation at this convention. 

He respects him so that he can kill him the better. 

And Walter Reuther, he was so impatient that he could not wait for nine 
years. He started to give vent to his impatience a couple of years ago. He 
mustered his entire organization and organized vast and gigantic raids on 
unions in the CIO. And those were not insurrection movements. There is 
no insurrection movement when you organize your entire rank and file to go 
down and foment dissension and secession. 

Talk about strike breaking. How many times, Walter Reuther, have 
you raided unions while they. were on strike? Let’s get down to the record 
here. I am speaking of the record, and these gentlemen are not the only 
ones who are impatient; there are a lot of others that are impatient. There 
is a clique within various unions who are impatient to foment secession 
movements, and they started those secession movements—a clique that is 
also encouraged by these impatient gentlemen, and a clique that is dominated 
from the outside. 

Nobody is saying a word about that, and there are some other people 
that are impatient, hanging around the halls of this convention, people who 
have been defeated for office, people who could not even get elected as 
alternate delegates to a convention. They are impatient, hanging outside 
With their mouths open, waiting for that new charter to drop in as a result 
of the proceedings of this convention. 

Let’s get this record straight, brothers and sisters. In the debate yester- 
day reason was answered by emotionalism, reason and argument was an- 
swered by Red baiting, and the anti-Communist crusade—and that is a 
wonderful crusade to which you can get a lot of followers, and they get 
paid off, too. But your impatience that you have expressed here in this 
Convention is creating a tremendous amount of sadness and consternation 
in the hearts and minds of working people throughout these United States. 
This is not just a matter of going after the top leaders of Unions, not at all. 
The members of Mike Quill’s union in Louisville, Kentucky, can testify to 
that. The rank and file down there had to get out of that Union because, 
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in accordance with his policies he wanted to dictate to them. It is not, 
matter of the top officials. It does come down to the basic issue: has 
union the right to determine its own policies? Has a union a right to be 
wrong if necessary? That is a right that we all have, and with all of the 
shouting and the tumult and the turmoil about Communism, you can’t blot 
that out. 

I don’t know whether anything can prevail here or not, but the problem 
of the UE is not Communist domination, and everybody. sitting in this hall 
knows it—you know it. The problem of the UE is this; in a 12-month period 
that Union undergoes the rigors of 450 raids on member Unions, the Cl0 
spending its capital and its energies to support those raids. All the UE 
has been asking from the very inception was to eliminate this raiding, and 
the only thing that has occurred over the months and the years have been 
pious resolutions and promises, but nothing done precisely to stop these raids. 

Our own Union in one year suffered 66 raids. They succeeded in seven 
instances, they destroyed the membership and drove some of them into the 
American Federation of Labor. That is what is happening, brothers and 
sisters. This is not a matter of Communism, this is a matter of trade union 
democracy, this is a matter of raiding, a matter of secession movements, 
fomenting secession movements. This is a matter of the policy ushered in 
by these impatient gentlemen of “conform or get out.’’ That is correct—now 
you are naming it. Don’t talk about Communism. Why don’t you take your 
action on the basis of a correct delineation of this policy? Why don’t you 
say that we are throwing you out because you don’t go down the line, you 
don’t cross every “T” and dot every “T’. 

(There were cries of “Time, time’’.) 

DELEGATE FLAXER (Continuing): Just a minute—we have been 
having this long debate, and I want a few more minutes. I want to saya 
word about this due process. No amount of argumentation will eliminate 
the fact that there is no due process here. I have a constitution of the C10, 
the 1948 edition, and this section was not amended in this convention. It 
says: 

“The Executive Board shall have the right to file charges and conduct 
hearings on such charges against any officer of the organization or other 
member of the Executive Board on the ground that such person is guilty. of 
malfeasance, or mal-administration, and to make report to the convention 
recommending appropriate action.” 

I want to know whether UE was presented with charges and whether 
hearings were conducted. I want to know whether the great organization 
of UE, the third largest in CIO, was accorded the same kind of due process 
that you accord the ordinary CIO Industrial Union Council before you lift 
its charter. 

Don’t tell me they got due process. You are just taking advantage of 
this entire hysterical situation. You are out here to do a job and you are 
going to do it, steamroller or not, but let’s not say. that we have due process. 

CHAIRMAN RIEVE: Wait a minute—don’t make charges that yol 
cannot prove. 

DELEGATE FLAXER: I am proving that the UE has not been prt 
sented with due process. 

CHAIRMAN RIEVE: Don’t talk about steam rollers, then. 
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not a DELEGATE FLAXER: Mr. Chairman, I retract the steam rolling. I am 


tO be CHAIRMAN RIEVE: All right; proceed. 

f the DELEGATE FLAXER: I want to conclude, brothers and sisters, by 
-Dlot indicating that if there was a real will te try to maintain the third largest 
Union within the CIO, a union that has had a most laudable record and 
blem which reflected nothing but honor upon the CIO over the years, if there was 
hall such a will then we would not be talking about ultimatums, but we would 
eriod F tp talking about the UE’s offer a minimum offer to CIO to settle this diffi- 
clo culty. I want to read this. It is only. one page and I think it will be enlight- 
> UE ening to the delegates. This is an offer that the UE and the CIO enter into 
, and F a amicable agreement, an agreement that was fashioned in the image of 
been § the agreement that the UAW entered into with the IAM: 


raids. ‘In the interest of advancing the over-all welfare of the workers 
even represented by our two organizations with respect to wages, hours, and 
D the other conditions of employment; and 

; and “As a contribution towards the development of maximum labor 
Inion solidarity, organization of the unorganized and the ultimate achievement 
ents, of a united labor movement, to which all organized labor aspires; 

ed in “The following is agreed to: 

“now “1. Where one of the named organizations has established a con- 
your tractual relationship with an employer, or had been certified as the 
: You collective bargaining agency by. the National Labor Relations Board, 
, you the other organization shall not in any way interfere with this rela- 


tionship by having its officers, representatives, or members solicit or 
accept membership applications or authorization cards, or cause or pro- 


been mote campaigns of any nature designed to disturb such relationship. 

say a “2. Where the UE has established a contractual relationship with 

inate an employer, or has been certified as the collective bargaining agency 

C10, by the National Labor Relations Board, the CIO shall give no aid to 

. It any affiliated CIO union who interferes with this relationship by having 
its officers, representatives, or members solicit or accept membership 

duct applications or authorizations, or cause or promote campaigns of any 

other nature designed to disturb such contractual relationships. 

ty: of “3. CIO personnel, facilities and funds will not be used to raid UE, 

ntion promote secession from UE or to carry on disruption within UE. 

“4, The UE on its part agrees to continue to devote all of its ener- 
ether gies, manpower, and resources to advance the four objectives of the CIO 
ation as incorporated in Article II of the CIO Constitution, as follows: 

OCeSS “First, to bring about effective organization of the working men 
1 lift and women of America, regardless of race, creed, color, or nationality. 

“Second, to extend the benefits of collective bargaining to the 
ze of workers of America through powerful industrial unions of the CIO 
1 are capable of dealing with modern aggregates of industry and finance; 

CESS. “‘Third, to maintain determined adherence to obligations and respon- 
you sibility under collective bargaining and wage agreements; and 





“Fourth, to secure legislation safeguarding the economic security 
and social welfare of the workers of America.’ 

“5. This agreement is entered into in good faith and neither organi- 
zation shall resort to any manipulations whatever for the purpose of 
evading any of the provisions herein. In the event of any problem or 
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dispute arising out of this agreement, the top officers of both organiza. 
tions shall meet for the purpose of working out such problems or dis. 
pute in the spirit of this agreement.” 





Mr. Chairman, I conclude by saying that I believe this is an eminently 
desirable and feasible way of working out differences between sister orgazi- 
zations within the CIO, and thereby keep it united, and avoid by all means 
a policy. of expulsion. 

CHAIRMAN RIEVE: The last speaker before we take a vote is the 
President of the Congress of Industrial Organizations, Philip Murray. 

PRESIDENT MURRAY: Mr. Chairman and fellow delegates, I don't 
propose to occupy much of your time discussing this matter. I believe, how. 
ever, that in order that the record be made more clear I should indicate to 
the convention the extent to which I have gone as president of this organi- 
zation to have the officers of the United Electrica] Workers cooperate with 
the pronouncements of our CIO Executive Board meetings. 

Over two years ago, fearful that the United Electrical Workers might 
have some serious internal disturbances, due to the Communistic domination 
and control of that national organization over its members, I requested 
President Fitzgerald, Secretary. Emspak and Director of Organization Matles 
to meet with me in my hotel room in Washington. Pursuant to my request 
those three men came to my room. This was over two years ago. I stated 
to them then that there were certain policy matters affecting the futur 
destinies of the Congress of Industrial Organizations that I wanted to discuss 
with them. I wanted to be frank with them. I wanted them to understand 
my position about these matters. 

I suggested first, that their International Union should cooperate with 
the officers of CIO in making effective better regulations for the control of 
our state and city CIO Councils, and that the reason I had brought that ques- 
tion to their attention was because the agents of the United Electrical Work- 
ers were using many of the State Councils and most of the city CIO Councils 
as sounding boards for the propagation of Communism, in violation of policies 
of the National CIO. 

At the same time I directed their attention to the fact that the payroll of 
the United Electrical Workers was virtually padded by and through the em- 
ployment of many. Communist agents in the field, and I suggested to them 
at that time that unless the national organization of the UE was prepared 
to change its policy and its attitude with reference to city and State Cl0 
Council matters, and at the same time discontinue the services of a consider- 
able number of people employed by that organization who were propagating 
the party line, rather than promoting the interests of the Congress of Indus- 
trial Organizations, in all likelihood their Union would have considerable 
difficulty. with their members over matters of insurrection against Com- 
munist domination. That was over two years ago. 

The leadership of the United Electrical Workers refrained on that eve 
ning when I talked to them about these matters from making any decision. 
They said at that time, “We will think it over.” 

Well, they left my room in the hotel. I talked to President Fitzgerald 
about it some six months later. I talked to him about it again at the time 
when he was making complaints to the National CIO Office about other C10 
Unions raiding their jurisdiction. I endeavored to explain to him then that 
the things he was talking about were not raids, but they were insurrection 
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taking place within his loca] unions against the Communistic philosophies and 
tactics and domination of the leaders of that International Union. 

The leadership of the UE, despite repeated warnings thereafter by me 
to them did not change their attitude with reference to the Communistic 
jssue. In the course of the past two years there have been widespread upris- 
ings within that Union. Manifestations of these uprisings are to be found 
in almost every district over which the United Electrical Workers assume 
jurisdiction. Blood has been spilled; fights have taken place in the halls of 
Jocal unions, and those disturbances have arisen over the issue of Communism. 

At the last UE national convention held here in the city of Cleveland 
only about two months ago, approximately 155,000 of their dues-paying mem- 
bership represented in that National Convention stood on the floor in a state 
of absolute rebellion against their national leadership, and those 155,000 
dues-paying members constitute approximately 48 percent of the total dues- 
paying membership of that organization today. 

A great many of the local unions affiliated with UE have been communi- 
cating with me throughout the years, making representations to the effect 
that the membership of their local unions were controlled by what they con- 
tend to be a police state. Local charters had been lifted, numbers of them 
without recourse and discussion with the local membership. Business agents 
representing the International Organization dispatched to the local unions, 
taking over the books and the records and the administration of the affairs 
of those local unions. That has occurred repeatedly. in local unions of UE 
within the past eighteen months. 

Now, Delegate Flaxer talks about impatience. Of course he knows that 
he is not telling the truth when he infers that the national leadership of CIO 
has been impatient about this situation. He knows that he is not telling the 
truth about National CIO’s leadership being impatient about this situation, 
the Public Workers, because if ever there was a Communistic nest in a labor 
union, it is in Abe Flaxer’s International Union. That has been demonstrated. 
His national union has not only disintegrated, but it has completely degen- 
erated to the point where today he has very little membership. 

He states on the floor of this Convention that his International Union 
has been subjected to sixty-two raids in the past few years. What he ought 
to tell this Convention is that his organization has been subjected to sixty-two 
separate uprisings among the membership against the national leadership of 
his organization. 

The difficulty of these situations is about as follows: When the officers 
of many of these International Unions are unable to control their members, 
keep their members within their own fold and the membership leaves them, 
deserts them, then they, come around and they blame the National CIO for 
those desertions. That is indicative of the weakness of their position. 

Let’s see what is back of all these situations. Several of the delegates who 
oppose the resolution have said that the Resolutions Committee has not re- 
sorted to due process. Due process? Why, this International Convention, as 
the sovereign authority of the Congress of Industrial Organizations, exercises 
the right as a constitutional body to take from the CIO Executive Board at 
any time it may care to, any matter that it may. have under consideration, and 
with a sense of perfect constitutional propriety make disposition of that mat- 
ter without necessarily having a Board meeting. That is the function and the 


business of a National Convention. It is the supreme court of this organiza- 
tion. 
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Now, on the matter of due process. About six weeks ago the nation 
officers of the United Electrical Workers addressed a communication to me 
and attached to that communication were what they contended in the letter ty 
be six indispensable proposals. In other words, their continued affiliation with 
the CIO was predicated upon the willingness of the National CIO to accep 
these six indispensable principles. Otherwise, so they. said in their communi. 
cation to me, in the event the National CIO did not forthwith agree to the 
acceptance of those proposals then they would withhold the payment of thei 
per capita tax. 

I acknowledged receipt of that communication. I advised Messrs. Fitz. 
gerald, Emspak, and Matles that I had heard their complaints many time. 
that those issues had been the subject matter of controversy and discussion 
before many meetings of our CIO Executive Board; that I had endeavored 
to the best of my ability, to resolve those differences and that I had found 
myself wholly incapable of arriving at any mutually satisfactory results in 
that. 

Therefore, I suggested in my letter to them that the entire matter ought 
to be referred to this Convention. I did not receive a reply to that communi. 
cation until I arrived in the city of Cleveland last week. At that time I re. 
ceived a telegram from the Executive Board of UE in which they stated that 
they would like to have a meeting with me before the Convention met. | 
promptly answered and told them I would meet with them last Sunday after. 
noon at the Hollenden Hotel. We had that meeting last Sunday. afternoon, 
and for about the twenty-fifth or fiftieth time we went into a discussion of 
these matters, and at the close of the discussion I said, “Gentlemen, there is 
no way under the sun in which you and I could ever hope to resolve these 
issues—not the issues that you have presented to me alone, but the fund. 
mental issue, the big issue, the issue of Communism. So I have therefore é. 
cided to refer your communication and your requests to the Committee on 
Resolutions, and in due course they. will present their formal recommendation 
to the National Convention.” 

I suggested to them at that time that they would have an opportunity 
to appear before the Resolutions Committee, make their representations t 
that Committee, and then come to the Convention and talk them out. 

They did not appear before the Resolutions Committee. As Brother Ret- 
ther has stated, we had a meeting of the CIO Executive Board in this city 
only a week ago last Tuesday. The UE matter was brought up in passing 
there. I read the UE proposals to the Executive Board and I stated to tiv 
Board that I would like to have their approval of reference of this matter to 
the convention, and the Board, by. unanimous decision, President Flaxer being 
present, by the way—by unanimous vote decided to refer the UE matter to 
this convention. 





Every delegate who has expressed opposition to this resolution has raised 
the issue of due process. Why did many of these delegates who are making 
representations against this resolution and who attended the meeting of th 
Executive Board one week ago last Tuesday. vote to handle it in this manner’ 

That’s what they did, and still they complain about due process. 

To give you a little history about the UE, tremendously interesting his 
tory, the UE, of course, has defaulted. There is no need of a trial here, mt 
necessarily. so. The delegates had been elected, they had been given sealt 
Under our democratic procedure they were provided the opportunity to pre 
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sent their case to this convention. Yesterday they left town, and before leav- 
ing they gave a release to the newspapers, and this is what they had to say 
only yesterday to the membership of the CIO and to this national convention. 
They proceeded in their newspaper release yesterday to criticize me and criti- 
cize the Steelworkers. Sunday afternoon when they got over to the Hollenden 
Hotel and were talking about their problems I raised the question of why the 
Steelworkers’ Union should be singled out and sharply criticized in their UE 
conventions, and Messrs. Fitzgerald, Emspak and Matles, friendly like and 
very feelingly, you know, said to me, “Phil, we never said anything about 
your Union, we are supporting the policies of your Union. We think you did 
the thing that was perfectly proper. We have no criticism to make to you.” 
So those three gentlemen said to me last Sunday afternoon when I raised 
that question. 

But yesterday these boys somersaulted. They have the happy faculty 
of knowing how to change position very quickly. Yesterday one of their com- 
plaints was this: they say that a perfect case in point is the action of the 
Administrative Board of Inquiry for the Steel Industry. which sabotaged the 
wage negotiations of every union in 1949 and left the workers in the steel 
industry with the job of striking to obtain even the meager award afforded 
them. 

“The UE repudiates,” so they say, “the policy of begging for favors 
from politicians as a substitute for organizing people to fight for their own 
interests. The policy now being followed by CIO leads to the destruction of 
collective bargaining, the destruction of free labor unions, and to a labor 
movement supervised, directed and controlled by government for the benefit 
of Big Business.” . 

Well, of course, that is a senseless statement. There is no basis of fact 
in the statement, and the fact that they made it indicates the corroded 
state of their mental processes. They know better, they knew better, and 
they admitted to me frankly last Sunday that the Steelworkers were carrying 
the torch for organized labor in the United States of America in the fight for 
the institution of non-contributory pensions, not only in the steel industry 
but all over the world. 

Who is fighting in this country today to lift the standards of the work- 
ers? Is it the UE, is it the UE? Let’s have a look at the record. In the 
year 1949--and I am just making these references in passing—the United 
States Department of Labor reports that UE-CIO negotiated 98 contracts 
covering 83,050 employes during the last five months. Of those contracts 56 
provided no general wage increase. Those 56 contracts cover 50,825 employes, 
more than 60 percent of the total. Thirty-two agreements covering 27,425 
employes for pay raises of 25 cents or less. In 33 of the 56 contracts that 
provide no pay raise the UE was at least able to obtain wage re-opening 
clauses. In this way the UE leadership figured it might be able to obtain 
some additional benefits after another CIO union had succeeded in establish- 
ing a 1949 pattern. 

Ihave here a list of the companies and the number of employes for whom 
UE has bargained out contracts this year in 1949. This list is in support of 
the statement I have made to this convention. It comes with ill grace from 
these disreputable individuals to make statements which affront the militant 
leadership of the National CIO, whose membership are struggling and hit- 
ting the bricks for wages and pension improvements all over this country. 
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I have no doubt in my. mind but that, as always, after the Steelworker 
have negotiated an agreement, the UE will in all likelihood go back to Gep. 
eral Electric and Westinghouse and other companies and strive to get non. 
contributory pensions. I hope they get them. I hope that we have help 
them in that direction. 

I go a little further to evidence a few of the things that have been trans. 
piring of which I have some knowledge and have had some knowledge for 
the past several years in UE matters. In 1947 after the Boston convention 
of the CIO ended its sessions there was a meeting held in the International 
Workers’ Order Hall in New York City, a meeting conducted under the 
auspices of the Communist Party for the purpose of formulating policy and 
directing the political destinies of the CIO for the year 1948. Who attende 
that meeting? William Z. Foster, Eugene Dennis, and if I am not mistaken 
a Mr. Williamson, and they invited Mike Quill to that meeting. Who else 
was at that November 1947 meeting? Jimmy Matles and Julius Emspak of 
the UE. Our good friend, Harry Bridges, attended a couple of meetings over 
in New York after that time with the same people. It was at the 1947 meet. 
ing after the Boston CIO convention concluded its sessions that plans wer 
laid for the creation of the Progressive Party, and I direct this convention's 
attention to that one particular meeting held in the City of New York at the 
International Workers’ Order Hall. The seven men whose names I have 
mentioned attended that meeting, and I have testimony of that fact here in 
the presence of Michael Quill, a delegate to this convention. 

They. formulated plans, they drafted ideas and they gave a sense of 
political direction, so they claimed, to the National CIO. This same grow 
met in the same hall in the City of New York in January, 1948, and out of 
the January meeting there evolved plans and policies to corrupt and destroy, 
if possible, the trade union movement of America. 

“Drive Truman out of the White House,” was their slogan. “We ar 
taking our orders from Moscow; we are directing the political destinies of 
CIO.” So said these leaders of CIO who participated in the meeting held 
in November, 1947 at the International Workers’ Order Hall, and at the same 
Hall in the month of January following an at many. other meetings thereafter. 

I have in my possession here a copy of a Communist sheet called “The 
New Times.’ It is No. 41, of 1949, a recent issue, the October issue. This 
issue delves deeply into the affairs of the CIO, and what does it say? It says 
that the workers are furiously. incensed at the treacherous policy of the 





CIO bosses. Then it continues, “The UE may leave the CIO and lead a move- 
ment for the formation of a third trade union center of the United States” 

Then it continues, in conformity with the expressed desires of Mr. Bridges, 
to state that this new trade union when formed would re-establish the cor 
tact with the World Federation of Trade Unions—a pure, unadulterated 
Communistic organization. Mr. Bridges, throughout the past year, despite the 
policies of National CIO, together with UE and a number of other alleged 
Left Wing organizations in this convention, have continued to assassinate 
the character and reputation of National CIO leaders, because these leaders 
are carrying out the policies of National CIO in making effective our di 
affiliation from the World Federation of Trade Unions. 

Due process? The right of trial? Who has exercised more democratit 
rights within the structure, within the framework and within the councils 
of the Congress of Industrial Organizations than have the so-called Left 
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Wing unions? I pleaded with the UE to come to this convention, to make 
known its position to these delegates here on these important issues. 

Some delegates say that they have a right to fight the Marshall Plan. 
Ido not deny. anybody the right to fight the Marshall Plan, but I do deny the 
right of an International Union to use the Marshall Plan for purposes of 
subverting and destroying and undermining the trade union movement in 
the United States of America. These so-called apostles of democracy who 
fight the Marshall Plan and other plans designed by our government and 
our Congress and our people—and by the way, it is the best government in 
the whole world, the Government of the United States of America—these 
apostles of democracy assault the Marshal] Plan. And why. do they assault 
it? They assault it because the Marshall Plan inhibits the operation of Soviet 
expansionism. It places certain restrictions and barriers upon the spread of 
totalitarianism throughout the world, and these so-called Left Wingers fight 
the Marshall Plan because the Soviet government is against the Marshall 
Plan. They prefer to follow the philosophy of Communism and be the satel- 
lites of Communism and be the Satellites of Sovietism rather than to be 
loyal to their own country. Those are facts. They. have been demonstrated 
before our CIO Executive Board repeatedly. What do they care about 
whether the Marshall Plan is used to feed the hungry, to clothe the naked, 
and to provide medicine for the sick? They manifest no interest in that, 
none whatever. They. follow the Party Line and they follow it religiously on 
every issue. 

I have asked these so-called apostles of democracy to stand somewhere, 
sometime upon the floor of a national convention of the CIO and to criticize 
the Cominform, or criticize Russia’s policy of expansionism, to criticize any 
of the policies of Russia, and these hypocrites run from me. They dare not 
stand upon their dirty. feet and give any expression of opposition to any- 
thing that the Soviets are doing. They are inbred with a feeling of hatred 
against democratic institutions and democratic countries. They lend assist- 
ance to ever satellite of Communist dictated Russia. They would spread their 
doctrine of fear and hatred among the people of the United States. If our 
country were engulfed in another war—and God forbid that it ever should 
be—they would go underground and undermine the people of the United 
States of America and this government of ours. 

Their allegiances are pledged to a foreign government. The sham of 
delegates standing upon this floor and stating to the delegates attending 
this convention that the UE has not enjoyed what they. refer to as due process! 
It is a hypocritical sham! 

If the UE had had the courage of its convictions it would have remained 
in this convention and it would have fought this issue out upon its merits. 
But it did not care to do that. It seeks the assistance of the Golds and the 
Bridges and the Flaxers, and the Sellys, and the other people who oppose the 
policies of National CIO. They ran like skulking cowards, and after they did 
tun they left these apostles of hate behind them to defend them. 

I say to you frankly and candidly this movement has grown, it has devel- 
oped, it has become powerful, it has become influential in the life of our 
nation, It will live, it will endure to serve the best interests of all the people 
who hold membership in the movement and all of the people of the United 
States of America as well. 


I consider it a great honor and distinct privilege to be an officer of an 
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organization that has conducted such a militant crusade for the protection of 
the underprivileged, the protection of minority groups—yes, yes, the protec. 
tion of racial rights, yes, beyond question. But so long as I am the President 
of this organization I am not going to permit these satellites to reflect the 
op‘nions of a foreign government through their persuasions and their subtle. 
ties and their maneuverings to undermine the decent trade union movement 
of the United States of America. They are not going to do it with my. sane. 
tion. I stand here as the President of this organization defending trade union 
decency, and at the same time defending the interests of my country, and it 
makes no difference to me what country it may be, if that country seeks to 
impose its will upon the people of the United States of America in the man- 
ner suggested by the Communist party or in any other way, I shall fight that 
country to the best of my ability. 

The UE has been given its trial. It left its ultimatum yesterday with this 
convention. It has said to this Convention when it ran away yesterday, you 
either do what we want you to do or we are not going to pay dues. They 
thought that their threat, the threat of the non-payment of dues might intini- 
date the Convention. Well, they’re foolish. Their money and their tax does 
not influence us. 

The overwhelming majority of the UE are for the CIO and they are going 
to demonstrate their willingness to cooperate with CIO after this Convention 
is over. I believe that the rank and file members of UE ought to be made 
acquainted with the issues involved in this conflict between UE and the C10, 
and they are going to be, and I know that most of them already are fully 
acquainted with the issues. I have no doubt in my mind that despite such 
support as may be given the UE officers who left this Convention, by the 
Communist party here in America and by. the Soviet government in Russia, 
the combined strength of those two groups in the United States is not suff- 
cient to thwart the will of the people, the people employed in the electrical 
manufacturing industry. They want good, decent, true American trade union 
leadership. That is what the people are crying for. So far as I am concerned 
that is what the people are going to get, and if all the Communists in the 
United States want to fight me, that’s all right. If the Soviets of Russia 
want to fight me, that’s all right, too. 

Only three weeks ago the Soviet short wave broadcast which emanates 
from Moscow disseminated throughout the United States an attack upon the 
President of this organization, referring to him as a Wall Streeter anda 
weakling and a warmonger and a lot of things like that. Then it concluded 
its broadcast by paying tribute—to whom? The UE. All the way from 
Moscow! What in the name of God does Joe Stalin, Molotov or Vishinsky 
know about the UE. They get advice, of course, from their American 
Cominform, their satellites, and based upon the information they receive from 
the Daily Worker or some other Communistic agency in the United States 
they immediately dispatch across the land, across the sea, a short wave 
broadcast to the effect that UE is not being treated rightly in the CIO, that 
Philip Murray is a hater of men, a disciple of hatred, a dictator, a Wall Street 
warmonger. So says Moscow. Well, God help me! I am not strong enough 





vote 





and wouldn’t care to if I did have the strength to even pretend dictatorship 
in any form. If you want more complete information about that, talk to my 
wife. 

But I evidence here my opinion about this matter. Some day this isslé 
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had to be settled in the councils of CIO; inevitably it had to be settled, it 
could not help being settled some day in the councils of CIO. This is not 
a fight over trade unionism, and these hypocrites who pretend to tell you 
that it is a fight over trade union policies are lying—they are lying out of 
their mouths and they are lying out of the pits of their dirty bellies, and they. 
know it; they know it, they know it! I wonder ofttimes if they have a con- 
science. If they do it must be an elastic one that can be stretched to meet 
their needs from time to time. 

My good friends, I have occupied more time on this subject than I care to. 
Iam not one of those who care to resort to the method of expelling unions. 
There is enough room within the CIO movement to differ about many sub- 
jects, many ideas, questions of reform within the CIO, economic, social, and 
trade union policy—yes, plenty of room, plenty of room, but there is no room 
within the CIO for Communism. 

So I leave the issue with you. I have given vent to my opinion about 
this matter as it affects UE this morning, and the decision is now yours. 

Ithank you. (Applause.) 

CHAIRMAN RIEVE: Is the Convention ready to vote? 

(The Convention indicated its readiness to vote.) 

CHAIRMAN RIEVE: All those in favor of the adoption of the report of 
the Resolutions Committee expelling the United Electrical, Radio and Machine 
Workers of America, will give their consent by rising. All those opposed to 
the resolution will please rise. 

The ayes appear to have it—the ayes have it, and it is so ordered. 

The resolution has been adopted by more than the required two-thirds 
vote. The Convention will not adjourn until 3:15 o’clock. 


At 1:55 o’clock p. m. the Convention was adjourned to 3:15 p. m. 


THIRD DAY—WEDNESDAY AFTERNOON SESSION 


The convention was called to order at 3:35 o’clock p. m. by President 
Murray. 

General Omar Bradley was escorted to the platform by the Escort Com- 
mittee, and the delegation arose and applauded enthusiastically. 

PRESIDENT MURRAY: During the darkest days of World War II, when 
the tide of victory more often flowed against instead of for us, it became 
necessary to set up under the direction of one man the greatest number of 
American combat troops ever assembled under a single field commander. 
That force was the 12th Army Group and it comprised four mighty units, 
each of them an army in itself, the 1st Army under General Hodges, the 3rd 
Army under General Patton, the 9th Army under General Simpson, and the 
lth Army under General Gerow. The four leaders I have named were out- 
standing commanders and therefore the man selected to lead them had to be 
even more outstanding. 


We all know what happened when the 1,300,000 American soldiers of the 
lth Army: swept across the face of Europe to bring tumbling down the 
mightiest aggressive military machine that had ever been constructed by 
Vicious men. The commander of the 12th Army obtained what President 
Roosevelt sent him to get, and that was the unconditional surrender of the 
Nazi aggressors. 
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Ordinarily the man who makes war a profession retires on his laurels 
when the sound of the guns die away. We here in America, however, do not 
believe that military victories constitute peace. We believe that a necessary 
part of peace is the rehabilitation of the human values and material things 
that have been destroyed by war. We believe above all that an outstanding 
major obligation of the American people is the protection, recompense and 
rehabilitation of the young men who did our fighting for us. To that end we 
have created a great public agency called the Veterans Administration, to 
minister to the men and women who have served in our military forces in all 
wars. It is a peace organization. It demands of the man who heads it a pro. 
found understanding of peace, and above all an understanding of individual 
human problems. 

The overwhelming problems that confronted the Veterans Administration 
on August 15, 1945, made it imperative that an outstanding administrator and 
leader of men assume this peacetime job. President Truman selected the 
commander of the 12th Army. Group to do the job. And so we know that 
today the affairs of the Veterans Administration are in excellent condition, 
The men who did the fighting are being educated. Those of them who suf. 
fered injuries are being treated for those injuries. It took more than two 
years to bring about the proper efficiency of the Veterans Administration, 
but the Commander of the 12th Army Group did the job. 

But his country still needed him and so the President of the United States 
summoned him from his peacetime job to succeed as Chief of Staff of the 
U. S. Army that other great leader, General of the Army. Dwight D. Eisen. 
hower. Subsequently, this new Chief of Staff of the Army was selected by 
the President under the Unification Program as the Chairman of the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff of all our armed forces. 

The people of the U. S., particularly our citizen soldiers, have tremendous 
confidence in this man who has so ably demonstrated his ability. to lead in 
peace as well as in war. I know that you share my deep pleasure when! 
present to you the great soldier and the great citizen, the military chief of 
all U. S. defense forces, General Omar Bradley. (Applause.) 


GENERAL OMAR BRADLEY 
(Chairman, Joint Chiefs of Staff, U. S. Military Establishment, 
Department of Defense of the United States of America) 

President Murray, officers of the convention and delegates: It is an honot 
and a privilege to be your guest at this convention in Cleveland today. It 
is important that we pause for a moment in every American gathering ani 
take stock of where we are in America and world affairs. 

After one of the most decisive years in our history, I have accepted this 








invitation from President Murray. to discuss briefly with you the county 
we live in and the people who make it great. 

If Americans fail to make decisions, uncontrolled circumstances will 
free to assume command. The human choice will then be lost, and the alte 
natives of good or evil, of progress or decline, shall become a matter of 
chance. 

It is the daily demand for our decisions that makes the job of being? 
good American citizen such a tough one. But in a world where so much 
remains to be done, we Americans must face the issues, not evade them. 

For in evasion lies weakness; in weakness lies failure; and in failure lé 
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permanent fear. And fear, we have learned from our history, is the enemy 
of our freedom. 

Through indecision, we Americans may default the blessings that our 
democracy bestows upon us, and permit real freedom to be obscured by 
shadows of fear. 

No matter how much we believe has been accomplished so far, our 
destiny: lies in the decisions yet to be made. This is unnecessary counsel for 
the members of the Congress of Industrial Organizations. In labor and trade 
unionism, more than any other democratic endeavor, the arrow of progress 
points forward. Having earned and won a significant place in the evolution 
of our industrial society, labor knows that its ultimate destiny lies in its 
future decisions, rather than the glories of its past. And so it is with our 
nation. 

In the earliest days of our struggles for independence, the colonists 
exhibited the courage of decision, and the fearlessness of their determination. 
In the face of threatened invasion, and with doubters and disbelievers in their 
own midst, they wrote into our Declaration of Independence, these words: 


“And for the support of this Declaration, with a firm reliance 
on the protection of Divine Providence, we mutually, pledge to each 
other our Lives, our Fortunes, and our Sacred Honor.” 


In the 173 years since that Declaration, Americans have not been released 
from that pledge. Whenever in our history we have attempted to evade an 
issue in the softer comfort of wishful thinking, we have eventually had to 
deny the ease of evasion, and face the facts. 

After two world wars in the span of 30 years, one might hope that we 
had won an end to conflict. But our leadership in world affairs is needed now 
more than ever. We are in the responsible position where the world is con- 
tinually awaiting our next decision, and our early, implementation of it. 

The difficulty of our decisions, unlike those of Britain or the newest 
nation Israel, does not stem from insurmountable shortages. We have vast 
resources; we share the highest standard of living in the world; our monetary 
system is sound; our government is firmly established. Industry in this 
country is a source of great pride and much progress. Science and research 
are affording us new products for trade manufacture, and better living every 
day. The laboring man has won his place in the social and political system, 
and his organizations are maturing from simple union to significant states- 
manship. 

What, then, makes our decisions so difficult ? 

Has the American inspiration become dull? Has the American dream 
of a full and better life begun to fade? The facts would not bear out this 
excuse. 

The difficulty of our decisions stems from the problem of distributing our 
abundance according to the needs of those sharing it. American resources 
are not unlimited; American production must be increased if we and the 
world are to enjoy the full benefits. Throughout our struggle, however, the 
decision must be in favor of expansion and sharing, rather than reduction and 
selfishness, 

We have great abundance, but there are so many places it is needed. 
The magnitude of the needs of the world might tempt us to evade the greater 
issues, and accomplish the lesser good. 


With demands for aid, and food, and rehabilitation pouring in from every 
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corner of the world, we are apt to seek refuge in the old proverb: “Charity 
begins at home.”’ The insinuation here is that we may not have enough for 
everyone, so let’s keep it for ourselves. 

The international demands for leadership toward political stability, and 
the end of wars, are great. And we are beseized by doubters who whisper, 
“Is Democracy the best way?” Americans need courage for their decisions 
now, just as they did in 1776. 

Our program of better education for all who want it comes face to face 
with teacher shortages, due in large part to inadequate compensation; and 
with the need of more buildings in already overcrowded primary schools, high 
schools, and colleges. And the unworthy idea creeps in: “Should everyone 
have a more complete education? Isn’t education for every boy and girl an 
unnecessary luxury ?” 

For every: good, and humane, and inspired idea, there is the paralyzing 
suggestion: Can we afford it? 

The only answer acceptable for Americans is more courage, and new 
decisions. Our history is one of deeds, not words. Our heritage is action, 
not supplication. And our spiritual fibre is freedom, not fear. 

For this is the land where the people own the government, the govern- 
ment does not own the people. This is the industrial] nation where the skills 
of our people—management skills, scientific skills, and workman’s skills— 
are freely owned by the people, rather than the state. 

This is the country where the defense of our nation, and of the free 
world, is a personal problem and a personal privilege. Freedom, we Ameri- 
cans realize, is not one of the products of a modern assembly line. 

In our machine-age, we are apt to seek the mechanical and automatic 
push-button that will set generous programs in motion, and meet the bills on 
an easy-pay-plan. 

Unfortunately, our national] and international problems defy mechanical 
solution. Nor will courage alone suffice. The American people must make 
the difficult human decisions, and pay the tax of peace. 

The men of our Armed Forces are not the “professionals” who fight for 
any: cause under any flag. There are jobs and pay checks in this country for 
every able person, and this competition springing from a free economy offers 
a continual challenge to the Army, the Navy, and the Air Force. Only so 
long as the man supersedes the machine, and regard for human dignity is not 
sacrificed to the attainment of results through harsh command, will the 
American citizen sign up for the Armed Forces. 

The contribution of the soldier, the sailor, and the airman to world 
stability and freedom is not unimportant in these trying times. American 
decisions for sharing and for freedom could not be valid without his deter- 
mination also. 

Basically, however, our strength is directly proportionate to the firmness 
of our economy, and the freedom of our political choice. 

Our struggle today is for a social pattern of self-government that will 
allow all the freedoms of democracy, and all the security that wealth, both 
spiritual and material, will provide. 

Your own Congress of Industrial Organizations has supported the United 
Nations organization. Your resolution has been added to that of other 
Americans for the European Recovery Program as an instrument for the 
peace and prosperity of the peoples of Europe and the world. And with fellow 
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Americans, you seek the early: completion of peace treaties for the final 
conclusion of World War II. 

Our friends in Europe have made great progress with their program of 
rehabilitation and recovery. In sponsoring the Marshall Plan, and in our sub- 
sequent foreign policy commitments,we have buried partisan political disunity 
for a bipartisan, and unified approach to international problems. From this 
postwar solidarity, our American decisions in national and international 
affairs stand at the advantage. There are continuing signs of success for our 
dynamic new policy of freedom for the Western world. 

We Americans, in the last ten months, have joined the North Atlantic 
Treaty for collective defense of the free world, and we are now integrating 
our security plans with those of 11 other nations. 

Under this mutual defense system, the United States is a full member of 
the Canada-United States Regional Planning Group, and a full member of the 
North Atlantic Ocean Regional Planning Group. In these two areas lie our 
primary defense interests. 

In the other three regional planning groups—the Western Europe Group, 
the Northern Europe Group, and the Southern Europe-Western Mediterranean 
Group—we participate as appropriate. 

As the United States Representative to the Military Committee under the 
Treaty, I am also a representative on the Standing Group of three nations, 
which acts as a steering committee for the coordination of collective security 
plans for all five of the regional planning groups. 

Joining the Treaty was a grave decision which we Americans made in 
1949, that is worthy of our heritage, and a symbol of our progress. 

In order that the other member nations of the North Atlantic Treaty will 
have substance for their defense plans, we have underwritten a program to 
help rehabilitate their armed forces for almost a billion dollars in the Mutual 
Defense Assistance Act. 

It is significant to all citizens, and to labor and industry especially, that 
more than 90 percent of these funds will be paid to American labor, industry, 
and commerce, over the next two years. So we are helping ourselves as we 
help others. In the bolstering of our friends’ ability in the collective defense 
we are also aiding our own economy. 

These two measures for collective security—the North Atlantic Treaty 
and the Military Aid Program—warrant a new optimism of our strength and 
our abilities in the defense of the free world. Both measures merit our full 
and continuing support. In my opinion, they both contribute materially 
towards maintaining the peace. 

In the international field, the specter of another war haunts Americans 
as Well as the rest of the world. It is the avoidance of such a conflict, now 
or in the future, that will test to the utmost our power of decisions, our powers 
of patience, and the usefulness of our diplomacy. 

Again, the Congress of Industrial Organizations has added its strong 
Voice to the will of all other Americans against the inevitability of war. The 
Vigorous condemnation of war, as voiced in your Resolution on Foreign Policy 
of last year’s convention, has been a mark of courage, and of untold encour- 
agement to your governmental leaders. I, for one, am deeply grateful for the 
resolution. It coinsides with my own belief that war is not, must not be 
inevitable, and that our plans for defense can be a part of a strategy for 
lasting peace. 
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Individually, we all realize that we shall prosper only as the nation pros- 
pers—and our nation shall prosper most in a world of peace. If by inept 
citizenship, if by neglect of these vital issues, we should once again find our. 
selves spinning headlong into economic collapse or the danger of another war 
—we are the ones who will suffer the most. 

In America, the reward for leadership is the public scrutiny of a man’s 
decisions. It is the same among organizations. The reward for a strong, 
progressive, effective organization is the continued examination, by the public, 
of the action and results accomplished by that membership. 

So long as the collective personage of the public is neither entirely 
personal nor wholly mechanical, public opinion will not be tempered by 
sympathy, nor will it be detached in its appraisal. Nevertheless, public 
opinion is the free conscience of freedom. 

The actions and results obtained by the Congress of Industrial Organiza- 
tions is always subject to this critical examination. As an organization, it 
is a leader in its field, and shall always remain a leader as long as it can bear 
the close examination of the public conscience. 

We all make minor errors and brief deviations which are readily tolerated, 
But in the democratic process which encourages such virile trade unionism, 
the long-range results must be in the national interest, and in the American 
democratic pattern. 

We live in a land of plenty, where full employment is the almost-realized 
goal. We Americans walk politically with the large group in the middle of 
freedom’s road. We support a government that is our own—a government 
that can never be tyrannical, but which shall never be supine. This democ- 
racy, of which we are a living part, and the thinking part, is stronger than 
the will of an individual, and bigger than any group. That, too, is the way 
we Americans want it. 

The well-worn phrase—“stand up and be counted’”—is known to all 
Americans, and used without much extra contemplation. It is one of those 
little, but important items of being an American which is so frequently over- 
looked. For it is one of the great privileges that we Americans, engaged in 
deciding a great issue, are permitted tc stand up freely to speak and to be 
really. counted. 

And as we exercise the privilege and the responsibility of “standing up 
and being counted,” we preserve the freedom for the individual which has 
been the bulwark of our strength. It has been the essence of our political 
and religious freedom. It has made Americans decisive people, in a vacil- 
lating world. 

Democracy cannot lose if given the chance to work. But we must admit 
it could lose by default. It can lose through the fears of its people, through 
their failure to trust in its strength, through timidity in meeting problems at 
home and confusion in solving problems abroad. We must have faith in our- 
selves, faith in our nation, and faith in our ability to build a lasting peace. 

As long as we Americans make straightforward decisions, then uncon- 
trolled events will not be free to assume command of our destiny, or our 
country. Thank you. (Applause.) 

PRESIDENT MURRAY: On behalf of this convention, General Bradley, 
I desire to express to you our appreciation for your presence here this after- 


noon. 
The speech which you have delivered here today has met with a heart- 
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warming reception at the hands of our delegates. They are duly appreciative 
of your inspiring leadership as a great and outstanding soldier and also of 
your splendid leadership as a citizen in the peacetime forces of the United 
States following World War II. 

Your services to your country and to the world in the cause of democ- 
racy during World War II shall never be forgotten. You were never at any 
time in the history of that war, to my own knowledge, detached from the 
people who served under you. The ordinary G. I. was always close to General 
Bradley, close to him in his affections, and he treated them like men should 
have been treated. His direction of the Veterans’ Administration affairs whilst 
he assumed the leadership of that very important department in our Federal 
Government won for him the respect of not only all of the ex-G. I.’s, but also 
the citizens—yes, even the Congress of the United States itself. 

It is heartening, therefore, for this convention to have with it this after- 
noon the Chief of Staff of the Department of Defense, General Omar Bradley. 

Thank you, General. May you live long and prosper. 


INTRODUCTION OF EUROPEAN REPRESENTATIVES 


SECRETARY CAREY: Mr. Chairman and delegates, we have met several 
very distinguished guests at this convention. We have with us today on the 
platform leaders of labor from other countries of the world that we would 
like to present at this time to the convention. 

The Economic Cooperation Administration has arranged for a production 
engineering team from Great Britain, and may I present and ask them to 
arise to receive the consideration of the convention the following named 


persons: 
Name Title Affiliation 
George I. Brinham Member, Executive Amalgamated Society of 
Council Woodworkers 
William Cotter Chairman, Executive Amalgamated Society of 
Council Operative Painters 
George H. Doughty. Divisional Organizer Association of Engineer- 
ing and Shipbuilding 
Draftsmen 
Frederick C. Fitzpatrick Member, Executive Amalgamated Engineering 
Council Union 
Leonard Green Assistant General National Union of Opera- 
Secretary tive Heating, Domestic, 
Ventilating Engineers 
and General Metal 
Workers 
William E. Hopkin Chairman, National National Union of General 
Executive Committee and Municipal Workers 
William E. Jones General Secretary National Union of Mine 
(Yorkshire Area) Workers 
Thomas McKinney Chairman, Executive United Society. of Boiler- 
Council makers and Iron and 
Steel Shipbuilders 
Charles Shofield General Secretary Amalgamated Association 


of Operative Cotton 
Spinners and Twiners 





Lewis Wright President Amalgamated Weavers 
Association 
Robert Harle Assistant, Organization Trades Union Congress 
Department 

The Chairman has asked that our records be inscribed with the names 
of these distinguished labor leaders from abroad, and that they be made dis. 
tinguished guests of our convention. 

Now may I present Elmer Cope, European representative of CIO, to 
introduce another delegation. 

MR. ELMER COPE: Mr. President and delegates, we have on the plat- 
form ten representatives from the revived German trade union movement, 
These delegates have been brought to America under the sponsorship of the 
Department of Labor, in cooperation with the military government of Ger- 
many. 
They have come to America in order that they may. study first-hand the 
American trade union movement in operation. They have been here now 
for five weeks, and they will spend three more weeks in America before 
returning to their respective places in the German trade union movement, 
They have been in Hartford, Syracuse, Milwaukee, Chicago, Pittsburgh, and 
Cincinnati, and they have lived with the workers in those communities and 
have seen the trade union movement in action. 

There are ten here, which makes a total of sixty German trade unionists 
who have been sent to American by the Military Government since the first 
part of the year, and before the year is over no doubt there will be scores of 
others come over here to see the labor movement in operation in order that 
they might go home and assist in the reconstruction of the democratic Ger- 
man trade union organization. 

May I ask the delegates to stand and be received by you when I call 
their names: 

Margarete Kempe, Hans Stetter, Karl Schweizer, Ernst Schwarz, Hans 
Blum, Fritz Angermeier, Josefa Rohrl, Alfred Goeser, Christopher Bender, 
and August Bernatz. 

These delegates, I might point out, are representative of that many 
industries and unions in that many industries. 

SECRETARY CAREY: Now because these happen to be three very good 
friends of mine I met abroad, I would also like to present: John Dvorak, 
Shop Steward, Builders and Woodworkers Union, Austria. 

Harry. Goebel, Youth Secretary for Federation of Trade Unions, Germany. 
August Helmer, Secretary-Treasurer of Food Workers Union, Austria. 
PRESIDENT MURRAY: The Committee on Resolutions: 


REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON RESOLUTIONS—(Continued) 
Delegate Curran, Secretary of the Committee, reported as follows: 


Resolution No. 59 


A RESOLUTION EXPELLING THE FE-CIO AND REVOKING ITS 
CERTIFICATE OF AFFILIATION WITH THE CIO 
WHEREAS, A regular meeting of the National CIO Executive Boar 
held in Washington, D. C., on May 18, 1949, after an investigation, hearing 
and due inquiry into the facts, adopted the following resolution: 
“WHEREAS, the CIO Executive Board, meeting on Saturday, November 
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97, 1948, adopted, in accordance with decision of the Tenth Constitutional 
Convention of the CIO, the following resolution: 

“ ‘Whereas, for a number of years a jurisdictional dispute has existed 
between the CIO unions in the agricultural implement industry. Both 
the United Automobile, Aircraft and Agricultural Implement Workers of 
America and the United Farm Equipment and Metal Workers of America, 
CIO, hold CIO charters granting them jurisdiction in this field. 

“‘This division of jurisdiction between the two unions has retarded 
the completion of organizational work and has weakened the efforts of 
these workers to secure maximum economic gains and improved working 
conditions. A continuation of this division can only serve to further 
penalize these workers and weaken their collective bargaining power by 
strengthening the resistance of the powerful corporations in whose plants 
they work. 

“Efforts to resolve this problem through direct negotiations be- 
tween the two organizations failed to eliminate the jurisdictional conflict 
and the workers in this industry continue to be penalized. 

“*Therefore, Be It Resolved: 

“‘That the CIO Executive Board, in accordance with decision of the 
10th Constitutional Convention of the Congress of Industria] Organiza- 
tions, and acting in the interest of the workers in the agricultural imple- 
ment industry, both organized and unorganized, directs the United Farm 
Equipment and Metal Workers of America, CIO, to take immediate steps 
to affiliate with the United Automobile, Aircraft and Agricultural Imple- 
ment Workers of America, CIO, on a basis which is organizationally 
sound, consistent with the structure of industrial unionism and in keeping 
with the provisions of the Constitution of the UAW-CIO which guaran- 
tees membership rights and representation in accordance with democratic 
trade union principles. If, at the end of sixty (60) days, amalgamation 
is not consummated as provided for herein, the CIO Executive Board will 
act to implement this decision.’ 

“WHEREAS, The CIO Special Committee appointed by President Philip 
Murray to lend its good offices to the effectuation of the merger, met in 
Chicago on January 7, 1949, and was defied by officers of the FE-CIO who 
asserted, ‘Your committee carries absolutely no status with our organization,’ 
refused to discuss the directive of the CIO Executive Board and walked out 
of the meeting. 

“WHEREAS, the FE-CIO has carried on a campaign of vilification, 
slander, misrepresentation, distortion, race-baiting and other anti-democratic 
activities in a consistent plan designed to defame and to injure the CIO, and 
has deprived the workers in this industry of the opportunity. of achieving 
maximum benefits and protection through collective bargaining. 

“WHEREAS, the report of the Special Committee appointed by President 
Murray recommends that the CIO Executive Board take such further action 
as it may deem appropriate in the circumstances to promote the consolidation 
of all ClO members in the agricultural implement industry in a unified collec- 
tive bargaining agency. 

“NOW, THEREFORE, BE IT RESOLVED: That the National CIO Exec- 
utive Board, on this 18th day of May, 1949, reaffirms the award of jurisdic- 
tion in the agricultural implement industry to the Internation] Union, United 
Automobile, Aircraft and Agricultural Implement Workers of America, CIO, 
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and does now recommend to’ the coming CIO Constitutional Convention, Oc. 

tober, 1949, that the charter of the Farm Implement and Metal Workers Union 

be revoked.” 
COMMITTEE SECRETARY CURRAN: Your Committee recommends 

adoption of the resolution. 

The recommendation of the Committee was adopted. 


SPECIAL RESOLUTION 


COMMITTEE SECRETARY CURRAN: We now have a short resolution 
which has not up ot this time been distributed. It is an enabling resolution 
aimed at instructing the Executive Board on the action it should take, and 
reads as follows: 


RESOLUTION NO. 67 


WHEREAS: This convention has amended the constitution to empower 
the Executive Board to take appropriate action to maintain the integrity of 
the CIO and to protect it against those who seek to pervert it from its con. 
stitutional objectives and purposes. 

NOW, THEREFORE, BE IT RESOLVED: That this convention hereby 
instructs the Executive Board immediately to exercise its powers under Article 
VI, Section 10 of the constitution and to take appropriate action to protect 
the CIO and to prevent the use of the good name of the CIO by those who 
have insistently directed their policies and activities toward the achievement 
of the program or the purposes of the Communist Party, any Fascist organiza- 
tion or other totalitarian movement. 

Your committee recommends adoption. 

A motion was made and seconded to adopt the Committee’s report. 

DELEGATE BROWN, Wheeling Industrial Union Council: I rise to raise 
a question as to whether or not we are voting in this question upon the point 
that we think we are voting upon. The resolution this morning definitely 
ended after the first period—therefore, be it resolved. The resolutions in the 
printed book are somewhat similarly written. Therefore, if the resolutions 
upon which we are voting do not have a continuance of thought in the part 
voted, “Therefore be it resolved,” then we are voting upon something we 
think we are passing but which we are not. It is a technical matter but it is 
one that should be taken care of. 

PRESIDENT MURRAY: I would be delighted to take care of any techri- 
cal difficulties which stand in the way of proper constitutional disposition of 
the resolutions. It is my understanding, however, that the Committee had 
decided to abstain from reading the whereas portions of the resolutions and to 
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confine themselves to the reading of the resolve part of the resolutions. Am! 


correct ? 
COMMITTEE SECRETARY CURRAN: That is correct. 


The motion to adopt the resolution as submitted by the Committee was 
carried. 
Secretary Curran continued the report of the Committee as follows: 
Resolution No. 18 
STATE ANTI-LABOR LAWS 


The alarming trend of the past few years towards adoption of restrictive 
anti-labor laws by state legislatures has partially been arrested. Strong and 
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vigilant educational and political action by labor has paid dividends and the 
open-shop drive of reactionary employers on the state level has been mo- 
mentarily. countered. 

With the exception of Nebraska, which enacted a rigid law banning mass 
picketing, no new restrictive legislation was enacted this past year. More- 
over, substantial victories were won by labor in Delaware, Missouri and New 
Hampshire, where vicious anti-labor laws were repealed. In Michigan, the 
legislature saw fit to substitute voluntary for compulsory arbitration in its 
law regulating public utility labor disputes. 

While labor can take heart from these developments, labor cannot afford 
to sit back and rest on its achievements. Only a dent has been made in the 
fence. The bulk of restrictive laws which have soiled the statute books of 
the states remain, and must be stricken. Thus numerous states outlaw or 
restrict the closed shop and other union security. provisions. Drastic limita- 
tions on picketing and on the check-off of union dues are commonplace. 
Several states require compliance with complicated voting requirements as a 
prerequisite for strike action. These limitations on the freedom of unions 
must be eradicated. 

The task ahead is not an easy one. Arrayed against labor are powerful 
employer lobbies. Particularly in rural states these lobbies have sought to 
stimulate prejudice among farm groups against workers and their unions, 
and they have whipped up a campaign of hysteria against labor for the 
purpose of directing drastic legislative curbs on the rights of workers. They 
have used the Taft-Hartley. Act as justification for their assault upon the 
rights of working people in the states. The drive towards little Taft- 
Hartley Acts has been a drive based upon propaganda and upon a deliberate 
attempt to divide our people and to turn farmers against workers. 

This same technique has been used to deprive the citizens of the states 
of vital social needs. At the insistence of reactionary lobbies, state legisla- 
tures have turned their backs on the needs of the people for progressive 
legislation dealing with wages and hours, assuring protection of health and 
welfare of women and children, providing for the elimination of the abuses 
of government-by-injunction, the strengthening of workmen’s compensation 
and unemployment insurance laws, and adequate housing to meet the des- 
perate needs of our people. 

The CIO, however, stands prepared to meet and to overcome this chal- 
lenge. It does so with the reassuring knowledge that the citizenry of the 
states are in full accord with and support our fight. This was conclusively 
demonstrated in the states as well as in the national elections last year. 

NOW, THEREFORE, BE IT RESOLVED, 


The election last year demonstrated that the American people repudiate 
the drive for anti-labor laws in our state legislatures by big business lobbies. 
With this in mind, the CIO will continue its fight to eradicate these laws with 
renewed vigor. 


The people have demanded that the wilful disregard of their social welfare 
needs by state legislatures must end. The various legislatures throughout 
the nation can no longer be permitted to evade their responsibilities in such 
fields as housing, wage-hour legislation, public health, unemployment insur- 
ance and workmen’s compensation. 


The fight for a better America and an economy of abundance must be 
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carried out not only in Washington but in every state capital throughout 
the land. 

COMMITTEE SECRETARY CURRAN: Your Committee recommends 
adoption. 
The recommendation of the Committee was adopted. 
Delegate David J. McDonald, United Steelworkers, in the chair. 


Resolution No. 2 
PHILIP MURRAY 

During 1949, Philip Murray has given another year of his inspiring and 
courageous leadership to the Congress of Industrial Organizations, and, indeed, 
to all of American labor. 

He stands unchallenged as the most effective spokesman for the workers 
not only in the United States but throughout the democratic world. His con. 
tribution to the strengthening and improvement of the democratic structure 
of society is profound. The tremendous efforts of Philip Murray’s humani- 
tarianism, wisdom and militant action will leave a permanent and beneficial 
imprint on the history of the American people. 

Today, as the Eleventh Constitutional Convention of the CIO is assembled 
in the city of Cleveland, Philip Murray is leading a decisive struggle of his 
own union, the United Steelworkers of America, to achieve long-overdue im- 
provements in the welfare of the million employees of the nation’s most basic 
industry. 

He has led that strike with the courage, the sagacity and the fortitude 
with which he has led the CIO in so many of its most impressive crusades, 
As in the past, he and his union are faced with the stubborn and ruthless op- 
position of a rich and powerful industry. and of the masters of corporate 
wealth who dominate that industry. 

As spokesman for the steelworkers in this struggle of men against money, 
Philip Murray is fighting to win the elements of security against want and old 
age, of human decency and dignity. He knows that the future of the labor 
movement is involved in the outcome of the steelworkers’ quest for security. 

In engaging in mighty combat with the economic royalists for non-con- 
tributory pensions and welfare programs, Philip Murray is seeking to bring 








about social justice and human morality in an industry which has always given 
prime protection to high-salaried executives, which has always spent millions 
of dollars for the upkeep of its machinery, and which has always looked upon 
its workers as men and women to be exploited and cast aside in their later 
years. 

There is no greater challenge in our contemporary life than the redress 
of the just grievances of the workers, old and young, in the steel and other 
industries of America. It is fortunate that the CIO, as well as the United 
Steelworkers of America, has at its helm the man whose abilities and devotion 
to the democratic cause are the best guarantee of success in meeting the 
challenge of poverty and social injustice. 

But Philip Murray’s talents are in no way limited to the collective bar- 
gaining table. 

In every field of concern to labor and the American people, he has beet 
an outstanding exponent of humanitarianism, of justice and of social progress. 
He has made significant and lasting contributions toward the achievement 0 
stronger guarantees in support of the fundamental civil rights of the Ameti- 
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can people. His philosophy has been constructive and influential in the devel- 
opment and enactment of progressive legislation. His wisdom and experience 
have contributed mightily to the growing stature of labor’s political action 
in our country. His leadership in helping shape the course of a democratic 
foreign policy, a forward-looking European economic recovery program and 
asound international labor movement, has been of decisive importance. 

The Eleventh Constitutional Convention of the Congress of Industrial 
Organizations, expressing the beliefs and sentiments of millions of Americans 
inside and outside the ranks of this movement, herewith expresses its deep 
and undying appreciation of the services rendered by Philip Murray. 

We recognize the magnitude of the contribution he has made in the past, 
and will continue to make in the future, to the progress of the CIO and to the 
general welfare of the American people. We praise the deep devotion to the 
democratic cause which has always motivated Philip Murray. 

We look forward to many long years of continued service by our president 
—an outstanding leader of labor, a great citizen of the United States, a fighter 
for decency and progress and democracy. 

COMMITTEE SECRETARY CURRAN: Your Committee recommends 
adoption. 

A motion was made and seconded to adopt the Committee’s recom- 
mendation. 

CHAIRMAN McDONALD: You have heard the motion. Those in favor 
will please rise to their feet. Those opposed will please rise to their feet. The 
resolution is adopted by the unanimous vote of this Convention. 


Resolution No. 6 
ORGANIZING THE UNORGANIZED 


Each CIO convention since the beginning of our great organization has 
pledged itself to further its constitutional objective by continuing to extend 
to the unorganized workers of America the benefits of union organization. 
That pledge is fundamental to the nature, origin, and the very existence of the 
CIO. 

The passage of the Taft-Hartley Act and of anti-labor laws in the various 
states enabled big business and the forces of privilege and reaction in this 
country to unleash a powerful drive against organized labor, a drive in which 
they hoped to use the instruments of government to destroy free trade unions. 

The people, however, repudiated this drive in the November 1948 elec- 
tions. The people voiced their determination to have the Taft-Hartley Act 
repealed and the anti-labor laws in the various states stricken from the stat- 
ute books. The CIO drew new inspiration from the election results and in- 
tensified its organizing efforts. A reactionary Dixie-GOP coalition in Congress 
flouted the people’s mandate to repeal Taft-Hartley. However, the CIO can 
give renewed impetus to the organization of those workers who still do not 
enjoy the benefit of collective bargaining and union conditions of employment, 
secure in the knowledge that its efforts are supported by the American public. 

An important part of the organizational activities of the CIO is taking 
place throughout the south, where thousands of unorganized workers are still 
living under substandard wage and working conditions and are denied the 
strength and security. of union contracts. The CIO Organizing Committee has 
brought the benefits of unionism to thousands of unorganized workers. Until 
tecently the Committee was endowed with the splendid leadership of the late, 
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lamented and beloved Van A. Bittner. The Committee was fortunate in ob. 
taining as its new director, the able and devoted George Baldanzi. It isa 
tribute to their leadership that the organizing activity of the CIO in the south 
and in the north has made substantial progress despite determined opposition 
of unscrupulous employers who have resorted to methods of terror and re. 
pression. 

NOW, THEREFORE, BE IT RESOLVED: 

That the CIO renews its pledge to continue to extend to the unorganized 
workers of America the benefits of union organization. We dedicate ourselves 
again to the responsibility for furthering economic opportunity to the millions 
of unorganized workers still denied the benefits of union organization. Organ. 
ization of the unorganized is a sure guarantee that the principles of trade 
unionism will be achieved. 

We extend to Vice President Allan S. Haywood, director of organization, 
our gratitude for intensive activity which has helped to build the strength 
and membership of the CIO in every section of the country; and in particular 
for his work in the final establishment within our family of a new, strong and 
unified international union of telephone workers—the Communications Work. 
ers of America. 

We extend to the CIO Organizing Committee, to its director, George 
Baldanzi, and to his staff our approval and appreciation for their constructive 
and vigorous activity in the face of great difficulties; and we pledge to them 
our continued support and cooperation until their important task of organi- 
zation of the South has been carried to successful completion. 

COMMITTEE SECRETARY CURRAN: Your Committee recommends 
adoption. 

The recommendation of the Committee was adopted. 
Delegate Baldanzi, United Textile Workers, in the chair. 


Resolution No. 7 
POLITICAL ACTION 


Economic democracy and political democracy live or die together. The 
weakening or destruction of political democracy, whether by totalitarian con- 
spiracy and aggression, or through the indifference of its citizens, is always 
followed by the weakening of economic democracy and collective bargaining. 

Since 1943 the CIO Political Action Committee has been in the forefront 
of the battle to elect to public office men and women who represent their 
constituents faithfully and ably. and who fight for the welfare of all the 
people of the United States. It has worked untiringly to keep before the 
people of the country. the issues facing the nation and the records of their 
public servants on those issues. It has stressed without partisanship the 
urgency of registration and voting as a duty of citizenship and it has labored 
to make clear the vital role of elections for city, state and national office in 
our democracy. 

Today, due largely to the pioneer work of the CIO-PAC, more men ani 
women than ever before are interested and active in the political processé 
of the country. Issues are taking the place of personalities. The political 
double talker is passing from the scene. Political parties have come to realiz 
that they must take a stand upon the issues of the day and that they will be 
held to strict accountability for their platform pledges. 

The CIO Political Action Committee is a powerful force on the Americal 
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scene. It has been joined by other labor and liberal groups. We welcome 
them to the ranks of those working to keep democracy whole and healthy. 
This rapid increase in strength has given new flesh and blood and nerve and 
sinew to Our System of government. It offers today a strong affirmative 
answer to those insidious forces and persons, some of them misled and some 
malign, who would subvert the Government of the United States—our consti- 
tutionally elected government--to a foreign power or to the power of 
monopoly. 

A political awakening and realignment are under way. It was to be 
expected that, as a result of the startling 1948 election victory for the people, 
the Dixie-GOP coalition should come into the open in 1949. The Dixie-GOP 
coalition is not new. It is composed of Southern Democrats who are opposed 
to civil rights and of Republicans who put corporation privileges above human 
rights. It has existed since 1938, when it began to sabotage and bring to a 
halt the New Deal begun by Franklin D. Roosevelt. For ten years it fought 
a defensive, delaying, rearguard action, unable to win a victory at the polls 
except in the 1946 election of the 80th Congress. When that Congress and 
the coalition were repudiated by the vote of the people in 1948, the coalition’s 
very base of power, consisting of key: positions held by Southern members of 
Congress entrenched behind the poll tax and the seniority rule, was 
threatened. 

Faced with a substantial increase of genuine liberals in both Houses of 
the 8lst Congress, the illicit Dixie-GOP liaison of Southern Democrats and 
reactionary Republicans had to come out in the open. In the Senate filibuster 
vote last March, reinforcing the veto power of the filibuster over civil rights, 
amajority in the Republican Party formalized the ten-year Dixie-GOP liaison 
ina shameful political marriage of convenience with a minority. of the Demo- 
cratic Party. 

This identification of the Dixie-GOP coalition and its members is progress. 
It clarifies issues. It stimulates political education, organization and action. 
It is another step forward in the fundamental political realignment that is 
under way. 

Much remains to be done to perfect the political processes of our country. 
Many barriers to the hard-won right of the people to control their own 
destiny through the ballot box have been erected by the agents of the vested 
interests who fear the will of the people. 

These barriers must be torn down. 


The basic political task before us is to develop a strong working con- 
solidation of farm, labor and all liberal forces in a genuine progressive, demo- 
cratic political action program which rejects the totalitarianism of Commu- 
nism on the left and the reckless anti-social policies of Wall Street monopoly. 
interests on the right. The political power of people must prevail over the 
Political power of entrenched privilege and monopoly. We must plan our 
course toward that goal. 

The first step is to bring farm, labor and all liberal forces together in an 
alliance for political action that is independent of any party but gives support 
to those parties and candidates which are pledged to an aggressive, liberal, 
democratic purpose and program. 

We must face up to the political realities of our time by recognizing that 
the forces of privilege are presently and powerfully represented in Congress 
and in state legislatures by. an open actively working coalition of reactionary 
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elements in both political parties. This we must overcome by supporting and 
electing true fighting liberals, regardless of party, and by demanding that 
they, like the reactionaries, act openly and aggressively together to translate 
into legislation the progressive measures to which they are pledged. 

These are the practical steps that we must take to cope with the politica] 
realities which confront us. They are also the practical steps which must 
lead to a political realignment through which political parties will become 
responsible for delivery to the people of the policies and programs for which 
they vote in elections. Following such a political realignment the American 
people can vote for a clear-cut liberal program with the full knowledge that, 
when elected, that party will carry out its liberal program without qualifica- 
tion, compromise or delay. 

The labor movement of which we are a part has the leadership and the 
organizational resources to give direction and drive to complete this political 
realignment before depression, disaster, and war blackout and suspend our 
opportunity to move forward. 

We call upon all members of the CIO in all parts of the country to work 
and fight, through their political action committees, for legislation that will: 

1. Revise our registration laws to eliminate cumbersome requirements 
designed to prevent the expression of the popular will and provide only s0 
much regulation as is necessary to prevent fraud. 

2. Pay state legislators and state officials enough so that able men and 
women and young men and women, anxious to make their contribution to the 
political life of their community, may be attracted to the service of the 
people. 

3. Provide for direct and open primaries in which all the people can 
choose the candidates for public office and in which all persons desiring to 
become candidates can file without undue restrictions. 

4. Remove from our political life the disgraceful practice of juggling 
election districts—both state and national—whereby voters in one community 
exercise more influence than voters in another and where representatives of a 
few hundred thousand people can outvote millions. 

It is our further belief that the American democratic process, now under- 
going its trial by moral strength with totalitarianism ideologies that degrade 
and destroy human values, must be further strengthened by legislative 
action to: 

1. Eliminate the outmoded electoral college and provide for direct election 
of President and Vice President so that there will be no danger that a 
minority candidate can gain office by a technicality. 

2. Abolish the seniority system in Congress by which wisdom is stifled 
and age takes precedence over ability. 

3. Abolish the Senate filibuster. 

The mercenaries of monopoly must be driven from our temples of goverr- 
ment. The power of finance to select the officials who rule the people must 
be broken. The unholy coalition of reactionaries from the Republican party 
and the Democratic party which has sought to throttle the will of the people 
must be defeated. The sinister forces in our political life who seek power 
by use of appeals to racial prejudice and ignorance must be unmasked. 

To these tasks the CIO Political Action Committee dedicates itself 
These tasks the PAC and the people of America will do in November, 1950. 

We made a start in 1948. Spearheaded by the CIO-PAC, the liberal 
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forces of America rallied and defeated the presumptuous men who sought 
to take power into their own hands. It assisted in the election to Congress 
of men and women who have been able to turn the defensive battles of 1947 
into the offensive battle of 1949 and 1950. We have made a start toward the 
enactment of a program that spells peace, security and liberty for all 
Americans. 

The forces which have, for so long, misruled in the southern part of our 
country are losing their control. In the far west growing groups of workers 
and farmers are organizing to elect able and progressive public servants. In 
the industrial North, machine bosses no longer are able to swing elections, 
regardless of candidates or issues. 

In 1950 CIO-PAC will carry the fight to the heart of the enemy. It will 
provide reinforcements for the valiant men and women in the 81st Congress 
who have fought the battle for the people of the nation and it will oppose with 
all of its resources and every ounce of its energy each member of Congress 
who defied the will of the plain citizens of America so loudly proclaimed 
last November. 

To this battle we pledge ourselves. To those of a like mind we issue a 
cordial invitation to take their places in the war against poverty, in the 
battle for security, in the dedication of our hearts and minds to the war for 
afree and happy America. 

NOW, THEREFORE, BE IT RESOLVED: 

1. The Congress of Industrial Organizations calls upon each member of 
the CIO, together with his family, to register and to vote on election day. 

2. We call upon each member of the CIO to contribute without stint his 
and her energies to the furtherance of political action work in the block, 
ward and precinct. 

3. Each national and international union, state and city council and 
directly affiliated organization is hereby directed to make the utmost use of 
its energies and resources in building our political action committees and that 
they undertake immediately the systematic check of their respective mem- 
bership lists to insure that each member and his adult family is registered. 

The collection of voluntary contributions for PAC be continued on a reg- 
ular yearly basis within each affiliate of the CIO and that this convention 
authorize the launching of the 1950 campaign for voluntary contributions at 
such a time as will permit their full use in the 1950 political campaign. 

The CIO Political Action Committee, as now constituted, shall continue 
to direct the work of political action and political education of the CIO and 
service, advise and coordinate the work of political action committees of the 
State and city bodies. 


The CIO-PAC is hereby directed and urged to continue its work through 

block-workers, precinct workers and local and state political action commit- 
tees to the end that the 1950 elections will constitute a deathblow to the 
Republican-Dixiecrat coalition and a reaffirmation of the determination of 
the American people to push forward the frontiers of social progress. 
We reaffirm the principle that the political activity of the CIO must be 
independent and non-partisan, giving support to the progressive forces in both 
major parties and basing its judgment of candidates on their records and 
platforms. 

The legislative representatives of the CIO must encourage and support 
the creation of a working liberal coalition among the elected representatives 
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in both major parties to carry. out the liberal program and to defeat the coaji. 
tion of reactionary Democrats and Republicans which is committed to the 
service of privilege and monopoly against the welfare of the American people, 

Cooperation with farmers, other labor groups, small business organiza. 
tions, white collar workers and liberal] organizations with political objectives 
similar to those of CIO must be encouraged, strengthened and expanded. 

COMMITTEE SECRETARY CURRAN: Your Committee recommends 
adoption of the resolution. 

A motion was made and seconded to adopt the Committee’s recommenda. 
tion. 

CHAIRMAN BALDANZI: The Chair recognizes Delegate McDonald, of 
the United Steelworkers of America. 

DELEGATE McDONALD, United Steelworkers: Mr. Chairman and dele. 
gates, this resolution on political action which has just been read to you 
should not be passed over lightly by this Convention. 

This particular resolution points up the program for action by our PAC 
organizations during the coming year. 

In the report of President Murray to this convention it was pointed out 
how the CIO Political Action Committee contributed toward the election of 
Congressmen and Senators who were pledged to represent the viewpoint of 
the working men and women of America. We do not intend to stop with the 
report of PAC activities for the past year, not at all. Instead we are calling 
upon every member of the Congress of Industrial Organizations to redouble 
his efforts in the coming year in the field of political action. This resolution 
directs every national and international union, every state and city. council 
affiliated with the Congress of Industrial Organizations to see to it that every 
one of our members and every eligible member of his family: registers, so as 
to be in a position to vote in the 1950 elections. This is most important, that 
our people be in a position to vote in those elections, because we still have 
a big job ahead of us. There are many people now in the Congress and Senate 
of the United States who do not properly represent the aspirations and aims 
of working men and women of America, but rather are slaves to the selfish 
interests who would shackle American working men. 

After the registration job is completed we must turn ourselves to the 
very important task of raising funds for the CIO Political Action Committee. 
I most heartily recommend to every officer of every international union and 
city and state council that immediately upon adjournment of this convention 





they proceed to perfect their fund-raising organizations. We who are charged 
with the duty of directing the affairs of the CIO Political Action Committe 
have no place to turn for funds in the year of our Lord 1950 except to the 
members of the CIO and their friends, and we must turn to you leaders of 
this great mass of American workers and ask you to go out and do a job. 
We must have money to spend in these political campaigns. We must rej 
upon you to raise these funds. We will be helpless without your support ani 
we will be helpless without this money to spend. 

The CIO Political Action Committee, when it has the necessary dollars 
to spend, will then be in a position to expand its activities to defeat thos 
people who have not properly represented you on the floor of Congress and 
in the United States Senate and in the various state legislatures. The 
will it be in a position to elect those people to office who will be determined 


to properly represent you. 
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I wish that Director Kroll were here this afternoon so that he could place 
pefore you in infinite detail the plans and the program of the CIO Political 
Action Committee for the coming year. Unfortunately, he was called to 
another meeting and he cannot be with us this afternoon. 

I hope before this convention adjourns he will have a chance under a 
special order of business, perhaps, to speak to you. 

But the thing which is uppermost in his mind is expressed in the next to 
the last paragraph of this resolution wherein we find the words: 

“The legislative representatives of the CIO must encourage and 
support the creation of a working liberal coalition among the elected 
representatives in both major parties to carry out the liberal program 
and to defeat the coalition of reactionary Democrats and Republicans 
which is committed to the service of privilege and monopoly against the 
welfare of the American people.” 

What he will have to say will be devoted to details of the implementation 
of this most necessary consideration—to defeat the coalition of reactionary 
Democrats and Republicans that do not serve your interests, but rather 
serve the interests of special privilege, of monopoly, and of reaction. 

CHAIRMAN BALDANZI: The Chair recognizes Delegate Zusman. 

DELEGATE ZUSMAN: Mr. Chairman and delegates, I am assuming 
when you are talking about political action you are also talking about politi- 
cal action in the State of California. 

I want to take a few minutes’ time of this convention to indicate to you 
what is pretty well known now, that as far as political action of the CIO is 
concerned, the official supposedly anti-CIO Council that still holds the charter 
in the State of California does not represent the point of view of CIO 
politically. 

Most of you know that when the issue was decided by National CIO 
of no Third Party in 1948, and the Marshall Plan, we were forced to step 
out from the official body known as the CIO California Council primarily 
because they were in support of the Third Party and in opposition to the 
Marshall Plan. 

In California, with the help of National CIO and CIO-PAC, the National 
California-PAC was established, and I am privileged to serve as its Director. 
In 1948 these people I criticize put out candidates under the supposedly 
IPP against most outstanding progressive liberals in the State of California. 
Visualize, if you can, their putting out opposition against an outstanding 
liberal like Helen Gahagan Douglas, who has made a mark for progressive 
action. Visualize such a change in the 19th Congressional District, Chet 
Holifield, another outstanding progressive legislator, having to contend with 
acandidate of the IPP, supported by the CIO California Council. Visualize 
in the 5th Congressional District, Havenner having to contend with a candi- 
date of IPP, also supported by the anti-CIO Council that we have in Cali- 
fornia. 

This is what we have to contend with, Mr. Chairman and delegates, in 
the State of California 1950 is going to be a hard year for the State of 
California. In 1950 we have to elect the Governor and we have a United 
States Senator to elect. Mr. Kroll and Mr. Murray tell us if we are to 
improve the national picture in Washington, California is the spot where 
We can do it. We are facing in 1950 a national census which will give us in 
1%2 anywhere from six to eight additional Congressional seats. We have 
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to watch the State Legislature, because it is going to be the State Legisla. 
ture that is going to apportion those seats. This is the task we are facing 
in California, with an anti-CIO Council in California. 

I hope that the incoming International Executive Board and the officers 
of the CIO are going to understand and appreciate the problems we have, 
In 1948, in spite of the terrific handicap and obstacles set up by these people, 
and their filthy literature, we carried through our ticket. However, it was 
not easy. 1950 is another hard year. They claim in IPP that they are the 
Independent Progressive Party. They are neither independent nor progres. 
sive, and certainly not a party. Independent because they are a skullbone 
of the Communist Party. Where is their independence? Where is their 
progressiveness, where in every Congressional and Assembly District where 
we had good people they put up candidates against them. Is that what you 
call progressive? 

They claim to be a party. Where is their party? Two million votes, if 
properly placed, might have upset the whole national picture. 

These are the things we are contending with in California, and I do 
hope, so we continue to face the burdens in California in 1950 that the Na- 
tional CIO will clean this mess out. As for those organizations not affiliated 
with the CIO Council, let them carry on the legitimate work in conforming 
with National CIO policies. 

DELEGATE WEBBER, President, Virginia State CIO, and Director of 
Virginia CIO-PAC: I rise in support of the resolution in regard to political 
action. We are in Virginia faced with these facts that our two Senators, 
Harry Byrd and Robertson, voted for Taft-Hartley. Eight of our nine Con- 
gressmen voted for Taft-Hartley. Due to Section 14 (b) in Taft-Hartley, 
which gives a state that has a still more severe state law, the force of 
Federal] law, it is impossible for the National Labor Relations Board to have 
a union shop election in the State of Virginia. 

In Virginia we are also confronted with segregation laws. Our white 
and Negro people are compelled by state law to be segregated on street cars, 
buses, steamboats and railroad trains. It is impossible to hold a meeting 
of a religious character in a publicly owned building without segregating the 
white and Negro followers of any particular faith. Faced with this kind 
of a situation in the State of Virginia, the CIO, in cooperation with the Negro 
groups, have carried on an aggressive campaign to get all of the people to 
go ahead and pay their poll taxes in the State of Virginia. We have to pay 
poll tax of $1.50 a year, cumulative for three years. In addition to that we 
have some very burdensome registration requirements. 

Through the cooperation of the state-wide Negro organizations and our 
Virginia CIO there is a movement on foot in connection with the National 
CIO-PAC that offers a promise, a ray of hope, for a future, that we in Vir- 
ginia, the mother of Presidents of the United States, may take once more our 
rightful place in the nation by electing strong, courageous legislators both 
to the city councils, the board of supervisors, the state legislature and the 
National Congress, who will repeal anti-labor segregation laws and will enact 
that kind of legislation that wil] enable us in the United States of America to 
go forward to the economy of full employment, where all of our people may 
be adequately fed, clothed, and housed, and be given a chance to be first- 
class American citizens. 

CHAIRMAN BALDANZI: Yeu have heard the report of the committee 
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on adoption. All of those in favor of adopting the resolution will give their 
consent by saying “‘aye’’; all those opposed, ‘‘no”’. 
The ‘“‘ayes” have it. It is so ordered. 


The Chair would like to request of the convention that you cooperate 
with us on the resolution that was passed just previously dealing with the 
FE. There was one section dealing with the RESOLVE that the Secretary 
of the Committee overlooked. It was not on the resolution, as a matter of 
fact. We would like for the convention to move a reconsideration of that 
resolution so we might correct any technical misunderstanding that might 
arise. 

... A motion was made to reconsider the resolution expelling the FE- 
CIO and revoking its certificate of affiliation with the CIO... . 

. . . The motion to reconsider was seconded and carried. 


Resolution No. 59 
RESOLUTION EXPELLING THE FE-CIO AND REVOKING ITS 


CERTIFICATE OF AFFILIATION WITH THE CIO 

COMMITTEE SECRETARY CURRAN: The resolution which I had before 
did not have the resolve on the back and I left off at the actions of the 
Executive Board. 

I will now read the resolve: 

NOW, THEREFORE, BE IT RESOLVED THAT: 

1. This Eleventh Constitutional Convention, after full consideration, 
hereby accepts the report and recommendations of the National CIO Executive 
Board of May 18, 1949. This Convention finds that the United Farm Equip- 
ment and Metal Workers of America, CIO, has continued to defy the CIO 
and has violated the Constitution of the CIO. This Convention, therefore, 
hereby recalls, revokes and cancels the Certificate of Affiliation heretofore 
granted to the United Farm Equipment and Metal Workers of America, CIO, 
and in accordance with the provisions of Article III, Section 6 of our Con- 
stitution, hereby expels the United Farm Equipment and Metal Workers of 
America from the Congress of Industrial Organizations. 

2. This Convention recognizes that the overwhelming majority of the 
membership of the United Farm Equipment and Metal Workers of America 
are loyal members of the CIO who joined the FE because it was an affiliate 
of the CIO and upon the express understanding and agreement that they 
would continue to remain affiliated with the CIO so that their interests as 
workers in the agricultural implement industry would thereby best be served. 
This Convention further recognizes the desire of the vast majority of that 
membership to affiliate with the International Union, United Automobile, Air- 
craft and Agricultural Implement Workers of America (UAW-CIO) in 
accordance with the constitutional mandate of the Tenth Convention of the 
CIO and of the National CIO Executive Board. Therefore, this Convention 
invites and calls upon the locals and membership of the United Farm Equip- 
ment and Metal Workers of America to continue loyal to the CIO and to 
affiliate with the UAW-CIO. 

3. This Convention pledges the full support and strength of all CIO 
affiliates to the workers in the agricultural implement industry in their efforts 
fo remain loyal to the CIO and its constitution and to achieve their just 
economic demands by uniting with the other workers in the agricultural 
implement industry as members of the UAW-CIO. 
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COMMITTEE SECRETARY CURRAN: Your Committee recommend 
adoption, and I so move. 

The motion was seconded. 

CHAIRMAN BALDANZI: You have heard the recommendations of the 
Committee. Are there any comments? 

All those in favor of adopting the report of the Committee will give their 
consent by saying aye; those opposed, no. 
The ayes have it, and it is so ordered. 
The Committee on Resolutions. Secretary Curran. 


Resolution No. 8 
WAGES AND SECURITY 


A disproportionately larger share of our national income has been and js 
going to corporations and business and professional people and a lesser share 
to wage and salary earners. It is therefore a prime requisite for a dynamic 
full employment economy that living standards of the American workers lk 
ever improving. Improved living standards mean greater demand, increased 
production and increased employment. Wage increases and improved secur. 
ity benefits can and must be paid by corporations without increasing prices, 
that is, through reduction of exorbitant profit margins by corporations. 

If these policies, which are designed to promote full employment, ful 
production and full purchasing power, are not successfully executed the best 
interest of all the American people will be seriously jeopardized. 

NOW, THEREFORE, BE IT RESOLVED, 

The CIO reiterates its continua] objective to build a high consumption 
level economy with an ever increasing share of an enlarging national income 
going to the American wage earners. 

We reiterate our consistent position that living standards of the American 
workers should be ever increasing through wage increases and improved 
security benefits. 

Such improved living standards must be met by corporations through 
reduction of exorbitant profit margins. 

These policies, therefore, must be vigorously pursued because they ar 
an integral part of a well-rounded full employment program which, in the 
interest of our entire population, is designed to prevent the repetition of 
serious recessions and depressions. 


The resolution was adopted. 


Resolution No. 9 
SECURITY THROUGH COLLECTIVE BARGAINING 


The United Steelworkers of America is now engaged in a strike in pur 
suance of the basic objective of securing pensions and a health an 
welfare program on a non-contributory basis from the steel industry. Many 
other CIO unions are similarly engaged in collective bargaining on thes 
issues. Unions have continually fought for improved living standards, highet 
wages, better working conditions and health and security benefits and shall 
continue to fight for these objectives in coming years. 

Through the stalwart efforts of the United Steelworkers, the issue @ 
pensions and health and welfare benefits has been brought to the forefront 
The Fact-Finding Board in the steel dispute accepted the Steelworkers 
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position that workers are entitled to pensions and health and welfare benefits 
and that the cost of such benefits are to be considered as a cost of operation 
and to be paid solely by the corporation. The Fact-Finding Board accepted 
unequivocally the position of the Steelworkers’ Union that reserves must 
be set aside by. corporations for pensions and health and welfare benefits just 
as reserves are set aside by corporations for depreciation of plants, buildings 
and equipment. 

It is a fundamental obligation for corporations to provide for health and 
medical needs of the individual worker during the time of his employment 
and to further provide for the safeguarding of that worker’s life and dignity 
when he becomes too old to work and too young to die. 

NOW, THEREFORE, BE IT RESOLVED, 

We reiterate our stand that programs of security and protection for 
working people be recognized as a legitimate and proper cost of doing busi- 
ness and that programs under collective bargaining must be entirely financed 
by employer contributions. 

Because government social security programs fail to meet standards of 
adequacy and are now completely lacking in benefits and services for health 
and disability, it should be a continuing necessity for unions to bargain col- 
lectively to supplement these government security. programs. 

Non-contributory security programs won through collective bargaining 
shall be democratically administered with full regard to the interest of the 
workers. They shall establish the highest possible standard of benefits with 
available funds. Arrangements for programs under collective bargaining 
shall be those which maximize benefits to the workers. 

The CIO must vigorously. pursue through collective bargaining programs 
to bring to its members a coordinated system of security benefits, increased 
real wages, shortening of the work week with no cut in take-home pay, the 
guaranteed minimum annual wage, and improved working conditions. 


The resolution was adopted. 


Resolution No. 10 
HIGHLIGHTS OF LEGISLATIVE PROGRAM 


The 1948 Convention adopted a resolution setting forth a constructive, 
liberal legislative program. That program was based on the needs of the 
American people. It represented their thinking and their mandate as clearly 
shown in the November, 1948, elections. It was an integral part of President 
Truman’s Fair Deal program. 

Progress was made toward the attainment of the CIO Legislative pro- 
gram in the first session of the 81st Congress just recently concluded. A long 
range low-cost housing program was provided. The minimum wage was 
Taised to 75 cents. The reciprocal trade agreements program was extended 
Without the restrictions imposed by the 80th Congress. The Department of 
Labor was strengthened by: the transfer to it of the United States Employ- 
ment Service and the Unemployment Insurance Service. 

Action was taken neither by the Senate or House on: improvement of the 
social security program, federal aid to education, liberalization of the dis- 
Placed persons law, outlawing of poll taxes, home rule for the District of 

ia, and one segment of anti-monopoly legislation. These matters 
temain as unfinished business for consideration in the second session of the 
Slst Congress. Still other portions of the legislative program have been 
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cleared by Congressional committees or are in the process of committee 
hearings. 

Nevertheless, much of the legislative program has been blocked by a reac. 
tionary bipartisan coalition serving vested interest groups. This coalition was 
responsible for failure to repeal the Taft-Hartley Act. It blocked enactment 
of civil rights and other essentia] legislation. Throughout the session it 
thwarted the expressed will of the people, as shown by their votes in 1948 

We shal] fight with renewed vigor during the second session of the 8lst 
Congress against this infamous Dixie-GOP coalition. We are determined that 
the aspirations of the American people for the enactment of liberal legislation 
improving the general welfare of the nation shall prevail. 

NOW, THEREFORE, BE IT RESOLVED: 

That in pursuance of these objectives, we call for enactment of legislative 
measures, including the following: 

(1) Repeal of the Taft-Hartley Act and re-enactment of the Wagner Act 
with improving amendments. We stand solidly against any provisions which 
would impose the use of injunctions to break strikes or which would impinge 
on other basic principles. 

(2) Strengthening and improvement of our social security program, 
including extended coverage, substantial increases in benefits, addition of 
permanent and temporary disability insurance, and an improved public assist. 
ance program. 

(3) A progressive tax program which shifts the burden of taxes from 
those least able to those best able to pay. 

(4) Enactment into law of the recommendations of the President's Com- 
mittee on Civil Rights. Specifically we call for: 

(a) Passage of a Fair Employment Practices bill; 

(b) Passage of legislation outlawing poll taxes and other undemocratic 
restrictions on the right to vote; 

(c) Enactment of a federal anti-lynching bill; 

(d) Passage of measures to bar segregation in inter-state travel; 

(e) Enactment of safeguards against racial discrimination in federal 
appropriations for state aid; 

(f) Abolition of the Wood Committee; 

(g) Enactment of laws protecting aliens long resident in the United 
States and regularizing their status; 

In addition, we oppose all bills and Executive Orders to limit constitu- 
tional rights of American citizens and curtail the right of organization and 
association. 

(5) Extension of rent control for the period of the housing shortage. 

(6) Passage of an adequate housing program for families of moderate 
income, with provisions for loans to housing cooperatives. 

(7) Enactment of legislation to protect tenants in war housing from real 
estate speculators. 

(8) Improvement of the Fair Labor Standards Act to provide a minimum 
wage of at least $1.00 an hour, and to extend coverage to all workers whose 
employment is within the jurisdiction of federal legislation. We believe that 
at least an additional 7 million workers could and should be brought under 
the protection of the Fair Labor Standards Act. 

(9) Development of an economic program which will promote and mail- 
tain a full-employment, full-production, and full-purchasing power economy. 
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(10) Improvement of unemployment compensation and the public em- 
ployment service through more adequate benefit provisions and extended 
coverage in a nationalized system. 

(11) A national unified health insurance program. 

(12) Federal] aid-to-education, properly financed, and an effective labor 
education extension service program. 

(13) Strengthening of the U. S. Department of Labor and the return to 
it of all its legitimate functions. 

(14) Establishment of a Cabinet-status Department of Welfare to co- 
ordinate the health, welfare and social service functions of the government. 

(15) Veterans benefits adjusted to meet present high costs, and the 
enactment of an adequate veterans’ readjustment allowances program. 

(16) Legislation to extend and eliminate the discriminations of the 1948 
Act. 

(17) A comprehensive forestry program, including direct federal regula- 
tion of timber-cutting on all timberlands. 

(18) Support for the integrated regional development of rivers and 
natural resources, utilizing the experience gained in TVA. 

(19) A farm program geared to a full economy, including reasonable 
price and income support, farm credits, soil conservation, and improvement 
of rural living standards. 

(20) Adoption of the International Trade Organization’s Charter which 
extends the principle of reciprocal trade. 

(21) Adequate appropriations for the Economic Cooperation Administra- 
tion. 

(22) Retention under full federal control of “tidelands” oil resources. 

(23) Defeat of proposals to protect monopolistic basing-point practices 
from action by Federal] Trade Commission. 

(24) Approval of the St. Lawrence Seaway and Power Project. 

(25) Enactment of legislation with appropriate safeguards to implement 
President Truman’s “Point Four’ proposal for assistance in the development 
of human and technical resources of under-developed countries. 

(26) Provisions for the development and maintenance of a U. S. merchant 
marine of size and status commensurate with this country’s role of leadership 
in world affairs. 


The resolution was adopted. 


Resolution No. 14 
WAGE-HOUR AND WALSH-HEALEY ACTS 


We commend the CIO officers and staff, the CIO Committee for the 
Revision of the Fair Labor Standards Act, international and local unions, 
CIO councils, members and all cooperating organizations for their work in 
the successful fight to obtain an increase of the statutory minimum wage 
from 40c to 75¢ an hour. 

This victory strengthens the whole wage structure of the nation; it will 
encourage and stimulate states to modernize their minimum wage laws and 
orders covering intra-state establishments; it offers protection to fair em- 
Ployers signing new contracts for higher wages against the sweatshop com- 
Petition of inhumanly low wages and long hours. 


Considering the fact that the Dixie-GOP coalition was reinforced in this 
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fight by a swarming horde of industry and commodity lobbies that stood to 
gain millions of dollars by chiseling exemptions and by legal tricks ty 
weaken the Act’s coverage, overtime and coverage provisions, or by dead. 
locking the House-Senate conference bill until 1950, we commend our repre. 
sentatives and cooperating groups for successfully opposing the worst pro- 
visions of the ripper bill introduced by Rep. Lucas of Texas that passed the 
House as a substitute for the Lesinski Bill. 

The CIO has given leadership in the fight to raise the floor under all 
wages; we have helped to win higher wages for 1,500,000 of the nation’s 
lowest paid workers and to tighten prohibitions against child Jabor. 

The Dixie-GOP coalition was broken on the wage issue because of higher 
wage standards won and held by union strength outside the south. But 
that coalition did succeed in marshalling enough strength in both Houses to: 

1. Reduce the coverage of the Act by approximately one million workers; 

2. Weaken and in many cases destroy the Act’s overtime provisions; 

3. Add new exemptions from coverage that create new fields for unfair 
competition and discrimination among workers; 

4. Strip the Administrator of the recently won right to sue to recover 
wages wrongfully withheld from workers, offering him instead a right bur. 
dened with many restrictions and disadvantages. 

We have won a victory in raising the minimum wage to 75 cents, But we 
must not relax our efforts. The long, bitterly fought see-saw battle to raise 
the minimum wage, to reduce exemptions and increase the coverage of the 
Wage-Hour Act illustrates again the need for effective political action to 
marshal the votes to beat down sneak attacks by the Dixie-GOP coalition 
upon all New Deal and Fair Deal legislation, whether in laws or in pending 
bills. 

The greed of business and industry lobbies seeking the destruction of 
wage and hour standards grows by what it feeds on. These lobbies have 
already started a drive against the Walsh-Healey Act under which, since 
1936, the Labor Department has held hearings and determined the prevailing 
minimum wages for work to be performed under government contracts of 
$10,000 or more. 

The CIO has already warned members of Congress against this drive, 
which is spearheaded by the United States Chamber of Commerce. It is 
aimed at either (1) repeal of the Walsh-Healey Public Contracts Act, or 
(2) amendment to make the minimum under that Act the same as under 
the Wage-Hour Act, and (3) against the Labor Department in an attempt 
to call off or delay hearings and determinations enforcing up-to-date prevail- 
ing minimum wage standards for government contractors in industries having 
minimum wages won by collective bargaining as high as $1.25 an hour. 

Senator Taft and others in both parties may be satisfied with their work 
in punching new holes in the Wage-Hour Act for new unfair competition and 
discrimination among workers, hopeful that the increase from 40 cents to 7 
cents an hour minimum wage will divert attention from the theft of rights en- 
joyed for eleven years. We are not satisfied. We regret the hard political fact 
that there are not enough uncompromising liberals in this Congress to 
defend a beneficent and successful law against new and false friends and to 
extend its proved benefits to all workers employed in commerce or in estab- 
lishments affecting commerce; we draw from this experience fresh determin 
tion to elect an 82nd Congress better than the 81st. 
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NOW, THEREFORE, BE IT RESOLVED, 

We mandate our officers and pledge our affiliated unions, their officers and 
members, to work for amendment of the Wage-Hour Act to 

1, Raise the statutory minimum wage to at least $1 an hour; 

2. Restore the vitality of the Act’s overtime provisions; 

3. Restore the Administrator’s power to sue on behalf of workers for 
unpaid wages due under the Act, 

4, Remove discriminatory exemptions. 

5. Extend the coverage of the Act to at least 7 million more workers 
engaged in commerce or industries affecting commerce; and to work for 
amendments or enactments to bring State wage-hour laws and orders there- 
under in line with the federal standards. 

AND BE IT FURTHER RESOLVED, 

The CIO, its affiliated unions and members, will oppose any effort to 
repeal the Walsh-Healey Public Contracts Act, to limit its application or 
to intimidate the Labor Department in prompt discharge of its responsibili- 
ties under the Act as it now stands upon the books; and 

The Walsh-Healey Act should be applied to all purchases with taxpayers’ 
money of United States goods and services under ECA, Greek, Turkish 
and other relief and reconstruction programs. Economic stability and peace 
cannot be built with sweated labor, either at home or abroad. We shall 
promote higher labor standards abroad, as proposed in other resolutions; we 
shall maintain them at home. 


The resolution was adopted. 


Resolution No. 15 


OLD AGE, SURVIVORS’ AND DISABILITY INSURANCE AND PUBLIC 
ASSISTANCE 


The drive of affiliated CIO unions for pensions, health and other social 
security provisions has roused Congress from 14 years of inaction. Today 
it seems possible that the provisions of the Social Security Act, which were 
admittedly inadequate when enacted in 1935 and are now a mockery of social 
security, may be modernized to meet in some degree the needs of old people, 
the dependent, the sick, the disabled and the unemployed. 

We are proud of the fact that our unions, by making social security the 
number one item in their 1949 collective bargaining demands, have forced 
Congressional committees to take social security out of mothballs and put 
it high on the legislative calendar for the Second Session of the 81st Congress. 


We welcome the support of those who are now campaigning for improve- 
ment of the government social security programs, even though they. err in 
representing our collective bargaining demands as an alternative to extension 
and improvement of the government programs. They are mistaken in 
charging that our demands are in any sense competitive with or alternatives 
for government programs. They are not. They are and will continue to 
be a necessary supplement to the government program. We reaffirm our 
belief in and support for comprehensive national government programs 
of social security that, by: coverage for all families and pooling of risk, can 
give maximum protection at the least expense. Likewise, we reaffirm our 
pina and support for our collective bargaining for pensions and social 

ty. 
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We propose to the American people that they join in a great crusade ty 
end the double standard whereby— 

Workers who have invested their lives in building our industria] 

supremacy receive average pensions of slightly more than $300 a year, 

while 

Management executives receive pensions from $25,000 to $77,000 a 

year (usually under non-contributory plans that are said to be morally 

debilitating when proposed for wage-earners) and, 

Members of Congress may receive pensions of more than $8,000 a year. 

This is morally wrong, economically and socially destructive. It is part 
of the boom-and-bust philosophy of the Twenties that has been repudiated 
in five successive Presidential elections. 

The 14 years of inaction and procrastination by Congress are shameful 
Old Age and Survivors’ Insurance contributions by workers and employer 
will rise from 1 percent to 1% percent of wages on January 1, 1950, but 
Congress has not yet acted to increase OAS benefits above the present 
average of $25 a month, which is less than half the amounts paid by som 
States as public assistance to needy persons qualifying under the hatefl 
means test. 

H. R. 6000 which the House passed shortly before adjournment, isa 
step in the right direction. It covers 11 million people under old age ani 
survivors’ insurance and increases benefits by close to 100 percent for low. 
paid workers and by about 50 percent for better-paid workers. H. R. 600 
also launches a new system of permanent and total disability insurance, ani 
brings various improvements in public assistance. 

The Republican members of the House Ways and Means Committee al 
signed a minority. report which was less liberal and which was translated 
into a bill offered as a substitute. The overwhelming final vote for H.R 
6000 was partly the result of our collective bargaining efforts which demon 
strated the determination of American wage earners to achieve security. 
The bill’s passage was a defeat for the insurance companies which hai 
vigorously fought genuine improvements. Regrettably, the insurance com 
panies’ lobby did influence some members of the Committee and thus watered 
down the Administration’s proposals quite drastically. 

The Senate Finance Committee has not considered social security at thi 
session, although its Advisory. Council last year recommended many in- 
provements, some of which go beyond the House version. Only a few mem- 
bers of the Senate Finance Committee have in the past voted for measure 
favored by organized labor. The most vigorous kind of public pressure must 
be organized in order to secure favorable and prompt action by this Com- 
mittee and the Senate. 





Although the CIO favored passage of H. R. 6000, despite its inadequacies. 
we had urged in hearings that the Committee support the Administration 
Bill which would have doubled insurance benefits on the average, extends 
coverage to nearly all Americans, and added a national system of temporat) 
as well as permanent disability. insurance. We also favored extensive it 
provements in public assistance, including federal grants to states for genet 
assistance for all types of persons in need. This proposal was rejected by 
the House Committee. The present Social Security Law is so out of date 
that even the substantial advances in H. R. 6000 would leave many gf 


and inadequacies. 
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Our State Industrial Union Councils have made vigorous efforts to im- 
prove state laws on workmen’s compensation, unemployment compensation 
and public assistance. In a handful of states temporary disability laws have 
been passed, most of which are wholly. unsatisfactory. Fifty-one separate 
state systems of social insurance are highly confusing. In many states under- 
representation of industria] areas in their legislatures makes it difficult to 
secure good laws, especially since insurance companies and other conserva- 
tive forces constantly marshal their efforts to defeat us. Such separate 
state systems are wasteful and cannot adequately protect our many. mem- 
bers who move from state to state. 

CIO workers have a profound interest in social] insurance. A sound 
national system is vitally necessary and long overdue. If well-planned and 
well-administered, the social security system will in itself help avoid eco- 
nomic ups-and-downs. 

NOW, THEREFORE, BE IT RESOLVED, 

The Congress of Industrial Organizations reaffirms our desire for a 
unified comprehensive national social insurance system, with universal cover- 
age and adequate benefits, giving protection against the hazards of old age 
survivorship, permanent and temporary disability, sickness, industrial acci- 
dents, and unemployment, geared in with a national employment service and 
other positive programs to minimize such hazards. 

We urge Congress, at its coming session, to revise the social security 
system more liberally than is done by. H. R. 6000 through adopting the fol- 
lowing provisions: 

(a) Universal coverage. 

(b) Relating benefits to earnings in the best five consecutive years, liberal- 
izing the formula, restoring the full 1 percent annual increment, and 
raising the wage base ceiling to $4,800. 

(c) Providing specifically for contributions from the general revenues 
so as to avoid undue piling up of payroll taxes. 

(d) Inclusion of temporary and partial as well as total and permanent 
disability insurance with dependents’ benefits to help provide ade- 
quate levels for families. 

(e) In connection with the public assistance program, the addition of 
federal grants to the states for general assistance to all types of 
needy persons, with more liberal matching provisions for the poorer 
states and no ceilings; and federal standards to see that needs are 
met and residence requirements and liens on property are removed. 

We urge the national government to continue seeking to develop addi- 
tional methods for more adequate provisions for older persons who have not 
reached the retirement age but cannot find good jobs, or who have passed 
the retirement age but do not have social insurance protection. 

We call upon our affiliates to renew their efforts to achieve adequate 
social security both through collective bargaining and through legislation 
on the national and state levels. 

In connection with state legislation, we urge action to improve state laws 
% workmen’s compensation, and pending development of a national social 
imsurance system, public assistance, unemployment compensation and tem- 
Porary disability insurance along the lines recommended by. the CIO. 
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COMMITTEE SECRETARY CURRAN: The committee recommen 


adoption of the resolution. 
. . . The recommendation of the committee was adopted. 


Resolution No. 16 
UNEMPLOYMENT 


Unemployment is at present over 344 million and many additional mj. 
lions are only partially employed. The total of unemployment is more thay 
twice as high as it was a year ago. 

In 30 important labor markets, over 12 percent of all workers are yp. 
employed and in some, as many as one-third of all the workers are unem. 
ployed. There are strong indications that as inventories are rebuilt unem. 
ployment will worsen this winter. If it continues, unemployment feeds upm 
itself and can mount rapidly. 

In modern industrial society, lack of a job is the greatest curse which 
can be visited upon an individual worker and his family. It is precisely a 
that time when he has the greatest need for assistance. 

From its outset, the Congress of Industrial Organizations and its constit. 
uent unions have been devoted to the cause of all oppressed and downtrodden 
workers. It is only natural, then, that unemployed CIO members and their 
families should turn to their unions for help in time of greatest need. 

A substantial amount of unemployment cannot be long tolerated even 
if production levels are high. The families affected suffer severely and » 
does the entire nation. National faith is weakened and our program to ail 
other democracies is endangered by this apparent defect in our own insti. 
tutions and by the unwarranted belief that European aid interferes with 
domestic prosperity. 

Representing the unemployed worker and developing programs on his 
behalf is an established responsibility of the CIO and its affiliated union 
Unemployed members should continue to be exonerated from payment of 
dues in accordance with the Constitution of their International Union. 

CIO organizations should be rallying centers in the struggle to aid th 
unemployed. To shirk this task would play into the hands of unscrupulos 
totalitarian groups who will try to organize and exploit the misery of tk 
unemployed. 

NOW, THEREFORE, BE IT RESOLVED, 

The CIO Full Employment Committee has the continuing responsibility 
of developing policies to establish lasting full employment. As it works 
toward this goal, this Committee has the additional responsibility of recom 
mending national measures to check unemployment if it occurs and to pr 
vide assistance for unemployed workers. 
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At the state level, CIO Industrial Union Councils must take the lead i 
improving existing unemployment compensation and public assistance law 
State public works and work relief programs should also be develop 
Where necessary, the state councils must press for emergency legislatio 
in fields such as health services or financial assistance to unemployed worker 
who would otherwise be unable to meet mortgage obligations, etc. 

CIO Industrial Union Councils and their Community Services Committes 
are the bodies around which the CIO’s efforts to aid the unemployed on! 
community level should pivot. They must be prepared to represent the 
unemployed before all local agencies, public and private, and to see that they 
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obtain just treatment. Their responsibilities are extremely great, and vigor- 
ous action at the community level will play an important part in maintaining 
the unity of employed and unemployed workers. 

The only thing this nation cannot afford is substantial unemployment 
with its consequent loss of production and income. 

The only effective way to “deal” with unemployment is to prevent it by 
establishing policies which guarantee full employment at all times. Until 
this objective is attained, however, government should improve existing pro- 
grams and develop additional measures to deal with unemployment when 
it occurs. Such measures should have top legislative priority and must not 
be sacrificed to the whims of the “false economy” advocates. Such measures 
include: 

1, National unemployment compensation system with increased benefits 
and duration of payments. 
2. Public works programs to absorb the unemployed directly and strength- 
en the rest of the economy indirectly. 
3. Local, state and federal non-construction work programs in the fields 
of public health, recreation, education, the arts, and conservation to pro- 
vide jobs for the unemployed, while at the same time improving Ameri- 
can life. These programs should be of a broad and flexible character, 
capable of expansion and contraction as the general economic situation 
may require. In planning such projects special consideration should be 
given to the needs of younger workers just entering the labor force as 
well as older and women workers, large numbers of whom have already 
been victimized by this recession. 
4. Special consideration should be accorded to workers unemployed in 
areas of declining economic opportunity. President Truman’s program of 
of concentrating government procurement in areas where unemployment 
is most acute should be continued and broadened. In addition, loans 
and technical assistance should be available for small businesses and for 
new enterprises in order to expand job opportunities in these areas. 

5. To carry out effective work planning to aid the unemployed, both for 

the immediate recession and possible later needs, a special governmental 

office should be established. It should have an adequate staff and funds 
to meet this great responsibility. : 

6. Application of the full benefits of this program and the legislation above 

recommended to Puerto Rico as an integral part of the American economic 

unit. 

COMMITTEE SECRETARY CURRAN: The committee recommends 
adoption. 

... A motion was made and seconded to adopt the committee’s report. 

DELEGATE VICTORIA GARVIN, United Office and Professional Work- 
ers: I rise in support of Resolution No. 16. One of the most important prob- 
lems facing the CIO Convention today is the large increase in unemployment. 
As this resolution points out, unemployment and joblessness have taken place 
in the major industrial centers of our country, rising to extremely high pro- 
portions. This unemployment is affecting workers in all industry throughout 
the country. 

In yesterday’s press there was a report that unemployment had increased 
by almost a quarter of a million. This is a matter of major concern to our 
convention and it is one to which we should give our attention. 
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Our membership—and I am speaking for the United Office and Profes. 
sional Workers—is looking forward to some program of action by this par. 
ticular Convention. Our workers are faced with the question of wage increases 
as well as job security. Our workers need jobs, and we know we cannot do 
this job alone. It is only with the united action of the entire labor move. 
ment that the question of full employment can be achieved. 

This resolution gives reference to the problems of minority groups. | 
am very proud to say that I have been a member of the United Office and 
Professional Workers for the past ten years. It was a source of inspiration 
to me to enter this great CIO, because it offered for the first time to Negm 
workers the opportunity to struggle and to attain equal dignity and freedom 
and decent working conditions. 

This challenge which the CIO accepted was a departure from the bigotry 
and prejudice and discrimination which characterized American industry. 
This challenge, which the CIO in its earlier years accepted, gave to Negn 
workers the opportunity to contribute substantially to the growth and build. 
ing of the CIO. I am proud of it, and the Negro workers are looking to this 
organization to see that they maintain their good faith in this organization. 

I notice, however, in this resolution that reference is made to the older 
workers and to the women workers, but nowhere is there made any reference 
to the large segment of Negro workers. It is a matter of common knowledge 
that in every. major industrial center the proportion of unemployment among 
Negroes is twice, three or four times as high as that of white workers. Negn 
workers have been relegated to the lowest paying jobs. They don’t have 
savings upon which to rely. Most of them are in domestic service or in the 
agricultural industry and are therefore not protected by social security 
legislation. 

Negro workers have not been absorbed as they should be. In my om 
Union, the United Office and Professional Workers, we have undertaken 
steps to assure that Negro workers are hired in greater numbers in many 
of our industries. We have broken through the color bar in many instances 
Our Union has adopted the policy in some of our locals of adjusted seniority, 
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to retain on the job those few workers who have been employed and who we 
want to see retained in industry. 

It is my contention that if the CIO is to maintain the fight for the Negn 
workers’ program it has to bring them into the trade union movement ani 
give strength to this great organization. It is not sufficient for the trade 
union movement to devote itself to legislative measures to correct thes 
injustices. We have the opportunity in those Unions where we have cot- 
tracts to carry on a militant fight to see that Negro workers are hired or 
employed in all categories and that these workers are retained in their jobs. 





As we all know, the great majority of the Negro workers are employei 
and live in the South. Unfortunately they. are not working there. Oned 
the major organizing drives of the CIO is the Southern organizing drive. | 
contend that the record which has been presented to us today does mt 
show any significant gain in employment of Negro workers as a result 
that organizing drive, and I submit that a program that is going to accol 
plish the job must have a leadership and a personnel that is willing to chal 
lenge the Jim Crow traditions of the South. 

I would like to call the attention of this Convention to the fact th 
upon the death of our leader, Van A. Bittner, Mr. Baldanzi, who is a Vice 
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President of the Textile Workers’ Union, was appointed to head the Southern 
Organizing drive. This particular Union, at one of its own conventions, 
failed to adopt a program for a fight for the Negro workers, on the ground 
that a program of this nature would tend to alienate some of the Southern 
members who might be Ku Kluxers. I submit that a CIO organizing drive 
which is aiming to do the job among Negro workers there cannot be effected _ 
in good faith if it is to be headed by a person whose own record and whose 
own philosophy in his own Union is such that there is not an integration 
of the Negro workers. 

I submit that the Negro people need a bellyfull of bread; they want 
honor, they want dignity. The CIO was founded with one of its basic prin- 
ciples, that of unity of all workers, Negro and white. If we are to retain 
faith with these workers, if this organization is to continue in strength, our 
organization must remain united, it must put into practice this principle to 
fight for Negro workers and fight for equality on all terms. 

CHAIRMAN BALDANZI: Are there any further remarks? 

I might say, just to clarify the record and the atmosphere here, that the 
sister who just spoke seems to be completely ignorant of the policies of the 
CIO Organizing Committee in the South or of the Textile Workers Union. I 
assume you must belong to the Committee to Organize the South that was set 
up in Harlem, because you don’t speak with any knowledge of the South 
at all. 

The motion to adopt the recommendation of the Committee on the reso- 
lution under discussion was carried. 

President Murray in the chair. 


ESCORT COMMITTEES 

The following committees were appointed to escort guest speakers to the 
Convention Hall. 

To escort the Reverend Joseph H. Evans: T. M. McCormick, Al White- 
house, Kar] Feller, Mary Hanscom, Norman Matthews, Philip Weightman, 
and Anthony Esposito. 

To escort Mr. Roy Wilkins: Willard Townsend, Bessie Hillman, M. 
Hedley Stone, William Oliver, Charles Webber, Robert Oliver, and Walter 
Reuther. 

To escort Mr. Murray Lincoln: Jack Kroll, Joe Germano, Richard Gosser, 
Edward Bughlett, Leland Beard, Lewis Clark, and William Donovan. 


CHARTER GRANTED TO ELECTRICAL WORKERS 


SECRETARY CAREY: Mr. President, I wish to announce that at a 
meeting of the Executive Board of the Congress of Industrial Organizations 
an international charter was issued to the International Union of Electrical, 
Radio and Machine Workers (CIO). The International Union of Electrical, 
Radio and Machine Workers (CIO) has its headquarters here in the Audi- 
torium Hotel, Rooms 313 and 315, and in Washington, D. C., at 734 15th 
Street, Washington 5, D. C. 

PRESIDENT MURRAY: I would like to ask the delegates to please report 
for duty tomorrow morning at 9:30 o’clock. . After all, we have got to work 
here, you know, and it is not so nice for the chairman to be on the platform 
at 9:30 and find very. few delegates here. I wonder if you can’t get out of 


ted a little earlier in the morning and get around to the convention no later 
than 9:30 o’clock ? 
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. . . At 5:30 o’clock p. m. the convention was adjourned to 9:30 o'clock 
Thursday morning, November 3rd. 


FOURTH DAY—THURSDAY MORNING SESSION 


The convention was called to order by President Murray at 9:45 o'clock 


a.m. 
PRESIDENT MURRAY: The Chair recognizes Secretary Carey. 


COMMUNICATIONS 
Secretary Carey read a large number of congratulatory messages, which 
will be published in full in the permanent convention proceedings. 


DELEGATES TO NINTH INTER-SEMINARY CONFERENCE OF THE 
NATIONAL RELIGION AND LABOR FOUNDATION 

SECRETARY CAREY: May I call the attention of the delegates to the 
fact that we are honored in having with us representatives of many. of the 
theological seminaries throughout the United States. We have present with 
us Willard Uphaus and Witherspoon Dodge, as well as a number of students 
in the seminaries of this country. We had hoped that George Younger, Presi- 
dent of the Yale Divinity School, would be present, but unfortunately he has 
been called away. 

I would like to call your attention to the fact that we have observing the 
proceedings of our convention at this time, delegates representing the follow. 
ing theological schools, colleges, and universities: 

Baptist Missionary Training School in Chicago, Bonebrake Theological 
School in Dayton, Butler University School of Religion, Indianapolis, Univer. 
sity of Chicago Divinity School, Chicago Theological Seminary, Colgate. 
Rochester Divinity School, Rochester, N. Y.; The College of the Bible, Lexing- 
ton, Ky.; Crozer Theological Seminary, Chester, Pa.; Denison University, 
Granville, Ohio; Evangelical Theological Seminary, Naperville, Il.; Kalama 
zoo College, Kalamazoo, Mich.; Lutheran Theological Seminary, Gettysburg, 
Pa.; Garret Biblical Institute, Evanston, Il].; McCormick Theological Seni- 
nary, Chicago; Oberlin Graduate School of Theology, Oberlin, Ohio; University 
of Michigan, Ann Arbor; Yale Divinity School, New Haven, Conn. 

In behalf of President Murray and the officers of the CIO, may I present 
to you two of the men who have been assisting in this work of acquainting 
the students in the various theological colleges of this country with the work 
of the labor movement. I present to you now Mr. Willard Uphaus and Mr. 
Witherspoon Dodge, to receive the attention of the convention. We ask thet 
the delegates assist when they can to interpret the affairs of the convention 
to these divinity students. That assistance would be welcomed by Willard 
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Uphaus and Witherspoon Dodge, and we hope they will receive, as we expec 
the unanimous support of the convention by: making Witherspoon Dodge ani 
Willard Uphaus distinguished guests of our convention. 

PRESIDENT MURRAY: This morning we have with us our guest clergy: 
man, a brilliant young man with a distinguished career in the field of social 
action. He has served his people here in Cleveland for two years as the 
pastor of Mt. Zion Congregational Church. Prior to his coming to Clevelant 
he served as Secretary of the Connecticut Council of Churches for a period 
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of two years. Before that he served as pastor of the Congregational Church 
in Harlem. 

No one is more active in Cleveland in the field of social service than our 
guest here today. Mayor Burke has given recognition to his ability by 
appointing him to serve on Cleveland’s Fair Employment Practice Committee. 
He is active in the affairs here of the National Association for the Advance- 
ment of Colored People. He is a firm supporter of the social programs and 
policies which we in the CIO so strongly advocate. 

It is a tremendous honor to all of us to have with us here today as our 
guest, the Rev. Joseph H. Evans. 


INVOCATION 
(Rev. Joseph H. Evans, Pastor, 
Mt. Zion Congregational Church, Cleveland, Ohio) 

Mr. Murray, ladies and gentlemen of the Congress of Industrial Organi- 
zations: I is an equal honor for me to have the very unusual privilege of 
being before you this morning, and of sharing with you in some thought, in 
some devotional word, as you begin another day in your convention. 

The word that I want to share with you is found in the contrasting words 
of Allen Seegar and Countee Cullen. During the first World War, while in 
the trenches, Allen Seegar wrote: “I Have a Rendezvous with Death,” and I 
want to share it with you, first of all. 


“T have a rendezvous with Death 

At some disputed barricade, 

When spring comes back with rustling shade 
And apple blossoms fill the air 

I have a rendezvous with Death 

When spring brings back blue days and fair. 


“It may be he shall take my hand . 

And lead me into his dark land 

And close my eyes and quench my breath; 
It may be I shall pass him still. 

I have a rendezvous with Death 

On some scarred slope of battered hill 
When spring comes ’round again this year 
And the first meadow flowers appear. 
“God knows ’twere better to be deep 
Pillowed in silk and scented down, 

Where love throbs out in blissful sleep, 
Pulse nigh to pulse, and breath to breath, 
Where hushed awakenings are dear. 

But I’ve a rendezvous with Death 

At midnight in some flaming town, 

When spring trips north again this year, 
And I to my: pledge word am true, 

I shall not fai] that rendezvous.” 


Then some years later Countee Cullen, with apologies to Allen Seegar, 
Wrote, “I Have a Rendezvous with Life”: 


‘T have a rendezvous with Life 
In days I hope will come 
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Ere youth has sped and strength of mind 
Ere voices sweet grow dumb; 

I have a rendezvous with Life 

When spring’s first heralds hum. 

It may be I shall greet her soon, 

Shall riot at her behest; 

It may be I shall seek in vain 

The peace of her downy breast; 

Yet I would keep this rendezvous 

And deem all hardships sweet, 

If at the end of the lone white way, 
There Life and I shall meet. 

Sure some will cry it better far 

To crown their days in sleep, 

Than face the wind, the road, and rain, 
To heed the falling deep; 

No wet, no blow, nor space I fear, 

Yet fear I deeply, too, 

Lest Death shall greet and claim me ere 
I keep Life’s rendezvous.” 


Here we have two contrasting thoughts, one expressed in the idea that 
we have a rendezvous with death and the other than we have a rendezvous 
with life, and I would suggest to you this morning that Countee Cullen has 
caught the spirit we need for the kind of a day in which we live. It is how 
we live day by day that matters, and it is what we bring to life each day that 
matters. We live in the sort of world where everything is required of us by 
way of strength and talent to give to life and living some meaning and 
quality, if it is to be life at all and if it is to be worthwhile. 

Just as we had no control] over our coming into the world, so we had 
control over our going out of it. But here we are, a number of men and 
women with many minds and many abilities, and with many diversities, and 
in spite of the differences and divisions we have within each of us the poter- 
tialities and possibilities of the finest that God could create. We are His 
creation and we ought never forget it. We ought to constantly. realize it. 

This knowledge ought to require many things of us. In the first place, in 
addition to all of the things that come to our minds there is this thing! 
would suggest to you this morning as we begin the day which Doctor Harry 
Emerson Fosdick has suggested, that life ought to bring us a sense of honor, 
our lives ought to be lived in such a way that they reflect a sense of honor, 
that they. reflect the best that we have. 


One of the most ennobling motives that can grip a man is the consciols- 
ness that he has been the recipient of such good will and sacrifice from others 
that he owes it to the world to pay back a little of what he has received. The 
profoundest effect of being genuinely loved is a sense of sacredness in life 
and, if a man is fortunate, that sense of sacredness grows with the yeals 
If it does not grow then there is some cause to question as to whether a mat 
has lived at all, some cause to question as to whether he lives significantly ot 
fully. He sees, therefore, in every lovely. area of spiritual privilege that 
are the children of service and sacrifice, that though we could never Py 
Brahms or Beethoven, or the great men of labor unions for what they have 
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done in worlds gone by, yet whatever goodness or beauty or truth may come 
to us in this our day, we cannot ever pay the debt that is ours. 
As Joyce Kilmer has said so very beautifully: 


“Lord, Thou didst suffer more for me 
Than all the hosts of land and sea. 
So let me render back again 
This millionth of Thy gift.” 


This is the kind of motivation and motive that gives life real meaning and 
the quality of being worthwhile. 

Then the second thing I want to share with you is that life ought to take 
pride in fine workmanship, and I am sure that all of you can understand this 
if you will think about it for just a moment. One hardly gets his eye on 
anything in life more ennobling than someone doing something as beautifully 
as he can do it, for the inner satisfaction of doing it that way. 

“We may fling ourselves,” said Chesterton, “into a hammock in a fit of 
divine carelessness. But we are glad that the netmaker did not make the 
hammock in a fit of divine carelessness.” 

Basic in all worthwhile living is a love of fine workmanship, and when 
that kind of an idea takes hold of a man or woman and that man or woman 
cares profoundly about what he does, and he does it for the sheer joy of doing 
it that way, life is somehow redeemed from its drudgery and from its mean- 
ness. We work for many years in many ways and our jobs are only problems 
for us and they are only a bother. Look around, and you don’t have to look far 
before you can see some people who make an effort out of everything they 
do. I know it is tough making a living where we are and where we have to 
work, but it becomes worse than tough when a man or a woman gets no joy 
out of what he does. Many of us, regardless of what we do, are doomed to 
miserableness because what we do is only. a means to an end that we never 
realize. 

And then in the third sense we ought to live in such a way that we want 
the approval of the highest. This states it a little differently than our fathers 
stated it, but it is the same thing, and it is ever a new way of saying that we 
ought to live always as though we live in the sight of God. We all live for 
the approval of someone, don’t we? We want the approval of our families 
or those for whom and with whom we work. We like to wear good clothes, 
we like to enjoy a good meal, we want approval when we handle a problem 
well. We become unhappy, often frustrated—many of us are frustrated when 
We are not approved by others. How well it would be if we would so live that 
all of our acts not only are approved by others, but that they would also be 
approved by: God. 

Questions are good when we ask, “Will our attitudes toward one another 
stand up clean and clear and true in the sight of God? Will the things we say 
teflect health or illness about the way we live? Will our treatment of those 
hear us bear the test of what is best in the world?” 

One of the finest things ever said by one man about another man was 
said by John Morely about William Gladstone, when he said, “He was one of 
that high and favored houshold who, in Emerson’s noble phrase, ‘lived from 
4 great depth of being.’” If that had been said by one of his friends it might 
not have meant so much, but Morely was an agnostic, and by watching Glad- 
stone day after day he saw where the secret of his life was in the moral power 
that lay deep in that life. 
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Let us remember, then, as we start today that God and Christ ang 
Christianity are tested in you and in me by the kind of lives we live, by the 
kind of men and women we are. When we fail God fails. When we fail life 
has no meaning. It is important, therefore, that you live where you are the 
best and finest kind of life possible. 

I like all of the gospels and I try to read them frequently, but more and 
more I lean toward the gospel of John in our Bible, because it is a guide 
something of emphasis that is needed on the fact that life must be real and 
meaningful if it is to be life at all, and on every page this man who wrote that 
book said that God intends that life should be grand and noble and glorious 
and of an infinite quality. 

I have mentioned some of the things this morning that we don’t generally 
think of in terms of life. Of course, life should have a purpose and balance 
and character and other things, but it should also have a religious quality and 
tone about it that sets it high and gives it that extra something that makes 
it worth while, if it is to be life at all. 

What is life? Life is a joy. Life is a responsibility. Life is an oppor. 
tunity. Life is a trust. Life is a gift. Life is a challenge, and life isa 
sacrament. Its every moment is holy. Let us, therefore, live it reverently, 
We live in deeds and not in years; in thoughts, not in breaths; in feelings, 
not in figures on a dial. We should count time by heartthrobs. He most lives 
who thinks most, feels the noblest and acts the best. 

Shall we now stand for our invocation prayer? 

Almighty and everlasting God, Our Father, who has set us in the world 
in such a time as this, a world that is frustrated and distraught and whos 
elements are pulling against one another and who, at the same time, O God, 
hast ordained that Thy men and Thy. women, all of them, all of Thy people 
should live in Thy world in peace and in concord, we ask Thy blessing upon 
this Congress of Industrial Organizations, that these men and women here 
who labor may labor diligently and who love fully and who work may work 
honestly, that one day in Thine own good time Thy world shall be a world 
of peace. 

Most especially: we ask Thy blessing upon him who is the President of this 
great organization and upon all who are about him in positions of leadership, 
and upon every man and every woman that is here in this Auditorium this 

“day. We ask Thy blessing upon each and every home that is here represented 
by these men and these women. And may. we, in our common life together, 
so live and so work that we shall give to life a tone and a quality that wil 
make it of such a stature that when men shall pass this way in years to come 
they shall say, “Those were tall men and women.” 

And so grant us Thy mercy and Thy peace, and may the benediction of 
Thy. love rest upon us now, and may grace, mercy, and peace from God, Our 
Father, and his Son, Jesus Christ, Our Lord abide with each of you and all 
whom you love, now and forever more—Amen. 

PRESIDENT MURRAY: On behalf of this convention I desire to express 
to Rev. Joseph H. Evans, Pastor of the Mt. Zion Congregational Church, our 
sincere thanks for his presence with us here today and his prayer for divine 
guidance, guidance of our delegates, and guidance to be provided for the 
important decisions that have been and will be made by our convention. 

I wish to thank you, Reverend Evans, for your coming here today. We 
are honored with your presence, and may God bless and speed you in your 
great work. 
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The Committee on Resolutions— 


REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON RESOLUTIONS 
Delegate Curran, Secretary of the Committee, reported as follows: 


Resolution No. 17 


UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE AND THE PUBLIC EMPLOYMENT 
SERVICE 


Unemployment insurance, together with other New Deal measures such 
as federal insurance of bank deposits, the Securities and Exchange Com- 
mission, and the Home Owners’ Loan Corporation, helped to prevent the 
1949 recession from becoming a full-scale depression. The more than $2.5 
billion in benefits paid out in the past year contributed to purchasing power 
ata time when wage payments were shrinking. 

But the dangerous weaknesses of the present inadequate and discrimina- 
tory Federal-State crazy-quilt of unemployment insurance and public em- 
ployment services have been high-lighted during the latest test of the 
system: 

Benefits are too low, averaging only one-third of weekly earnings. 

This is because of low maximums set by state laws. 

Duration of benefits is too limited. One-third of all claimants exhaust 

their rights under present laws before they. find new jobs. 

Disqualifications, based on discriminatory laws and rulings, deprive 

many thousands of workers of benefits to which they should be 

entitled. 

Workers employed in more than one state lose their rights partly or com- 

pletely. At the same time, inefficient and discriminatory placement 

work by State Employment Services harms both workers and State 

Unemployment Insurance Trust Funds. 

Reactionary forces have seized upon the fifty-one state systems as an 
excuse and means for fighting progress. They have used experience rating 
to reduce their taxes in good times so that in some states funds may prove 
inadequate even under poor benefit provisions. The employment service, too, 
has suffered through the artificial erection of state barriers across labor 
markets and because of the necessity of supporting fifty-one separate sys- 
tems to carry out the same program. 

Congressional appropriations have failed to finance adequate functioning 
of either federal or state employment security. agencies, a situation which 
has been seized upon as an argument for bills to undermine already weak 
federal controls. The Interstate Conference of Employment Security Agen- 
cies, composed of State administrators of unemployment insurance, has 
lobbied at taxpayers’ expense for legislation undermining a sound system 
out of funds provided by: Congress. The Interstate Conference has in other 
ways taken over functions that should properly be performed by the Federal 
Bureau of Employment Security. 

Recognizing the need for basic improvements in our present unemploy- 
ment compensation system, President Truman recommended in his Mid-Year 
Economic Report that Congress establish minimum benefit standards for all 
parts of the country, providing “benefits for 26 weeks ranging up to $30 a week 
for single individuals with additional amounts for dependents.” Although a bill 
to provide such Federal minimum standards was introduced in the House of 
Representatives by Congressman King, no hearings were held on it, nor on 
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another proposal for providing Federal funds to pay benefits for more than 
26 weeks in states suffering severe unemployment. 

The transfer of the Bureau of Employment Security to the Labor De. 
partment is only a first step which must be reinforced by improved laws ang 
adequate appropriations. 

NOW, THEREFORE, BE IT RESOLVED, 

That the Congress of Industrial Organizations reaffirms its belief that 
only. a national system of unemployment insurance, geared in with a nationa] 
employment service and a unified national social insurance system, cap 
properly discharge the responsibility of the national government to deal 
adequately with the national problems of unemployment, arising from nation. 
wide corporations, competitive areas, and labor markets. 

That we support, as a preliminary step in the right direction, President 
Truman’s proposal for national minimum benefit standards, realizing, how. 
ever, that such standards cannot really. give assurance of proper perform. 
ance, as for exemple in rulings on suitable work disqualifications, and cannot 
overcome inherent difficulties in relying on separate state laws, such as 
uneconomically small areas for pooling risks, confusion, waste, and insuffi. 
cient protection for people who work in more than one state. 

That we favor as an interim measure immediate provision of benefits up 
to 52 weeks in a calendar year out of federal funds, provided states meet 
certain minimum benefits standards. 

That we believe the federal government has a basic responsibility in 
times of mass unemployment to provide adequate payments to the unem. 
ployed as a matter of right so long as necessary. if sufficient jobs cannot be 
provided, in order that family needs are met and purchasing power is main- 
tained. 

That we oppose proposals for making workers bear part of the cost of 
unemployment insurance through payroll taxes as intolerable under the 
present inefficient federal-state system and inconsistent with our objective 
under a unified social insurance system of holding down payroll taxes toa 
minimum; if any. deficits occur these should be met out of general revenues 
and progressive taxation. 

That we again condemn experience rating as unsound in that it prevents 
accumulation of adequate unemployment insurance reserves in good time. 
' raises taxes in bad times, and provides a constant incentive for employers 
to fight workers’ benefit claims administratively and by amendment of state 
laws. 

That we urge strengthening of the Federal Bureau of Employment 
Security through redirected use of the present staff and through more 
adequate appropriations as it can take leadership in improving the program 
and achieving better cooperation from the states. We call upon Congres 
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to make adequate appropriations for state employment security. agencies, 
including a substantial contingency fund. But we oppose automatic retum 
of administrative funds to states in any form whatsoever as inconsistent 
with proper federal responsibility and programming. We urge Congres 
and the Department of Labor to prevent use of federal funds for the lobbying 
activities of the Interstate Conference of Employment Security Agencies, and 
to apply the full benefits of this program and the legislation above recom- 
mended to Puerto Rico as an integral part of the American economic unit 


The resolution was adopted. 
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Resolution No. 18 
FEDERAL AID TO EDUCATION 

Equality of educational opportunity and the continuing improvement of 
education are imperative if democracy is to survive in the United States. Our 
nation must spend enough funds so that this equality is available, as guar- 
anteed, to every child regardless of race, color, creed, or geographical loca- 
tion. Education in the United States today falls short of this standard in a 
number of respects. 

American children are suffering a tragic injustice because of the inequality 
in educational services provided by. the various states, and this is most glar- 
ingly demonstrated in the contrast between the facilities in the low income 
southern states and those in wealthier industrial states; while within the 
southern states, segregated schools for Negroes receive a fraction of the 
amounts, small to begin with, that are appropriated for white children. 
Schools for children in rural areas are receiving little more than half the 
expenditure per child that is being received by children in schools in urban 
areas. 

In spite of an all-out campaign to raise teachers’ salaries, teachers today 
are receiving in real wages only a little more than they were being paid in 
1939. 

And at least two million American children of school age are not attend- 
ing any school. 

All competent studies show that the nation will need school buildings for 
at least seven and a half million additional children during the next six 
years and that local and state schools groups cannot possibly. finance a school 
building program of such magnitude. 

In both the 80th and 81st Congresses, the United States Senate passed a 
federal aid to education bill which would provide approximately $300 million 
in federal funds for aid to the nation’s schools. Twice, reactionary forces 
in the House of Representatives and lack of aggressive leadership to sup- 
port the Senate bill have killed this legislation. 

NOW, THEREFORE, BE IT RESOLVED, 

We urge the enactment by the 81st Congress of legislation 

(1) To provide adequate federal aid for education so that, together with 
appropriations by the various states, improved facilities on every level of 
the educational system, from nursery. to university, shall be assured, so that 
every child shall have a good education, every class a good teacher, and every 
teacher a good salary; 

(2) To provide, in accordance with the principle of Senate Bill 246, that 
the individual states shall make the decisions as to whether non-public 
schools shall be eligible for federal aid and as to the kinds of services that 
shall be covered by federal grants; e 

(3) To provide that at least 75 percent of funds appropriated go directly 
for teachers’ salaries; and 


(4) To provide at least $3 billion in federal funds over a period of five 
years for a comprehensive, nation-wide school building program; 
(5) To apply the full benefits of this program and the legislation above 


a to Puerto Rico as an integral part of the American economic 
uni 
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Resolution No. 19 
LABOR EXTENSION SERVICE PROGRAM 


In a democracy education must be a continuing process which extends 
throughout adult life. American farmers have long enjoyed millions of dollars 
worth of educational benefits through the Federal Agricultural Extension 
Service, while management representatives can avail themselves of services 
provided by publicly. supported universities and other institutions. But in the 
United States, public educational services for the nation’s wage earners, other 
than the purely vocational, are almost entirely lacking. 

Bills to establish a Labor Extension Service in the United States Depart. 
ment of Labor have been introduced in the 79th, 80th, and 81st Congresses, 
in an effort to provide the nation’s wage earners with a federally supported 
labor extension service operating through the cooperation of unions and uni- 
versities within the states. 

Early in the first session of the present Congress, the Labor Extension 
Service Bill was approved by the Senate Committee on Labor and Public 
Welfare, but it has remained on the Senate calendar without action for eight 
months. Hearings on the Bill have been held by the Subcommittee on Labor 
without action following from the full House Committee on Labor and 
Education. 

NOW, THEREFORE, BE IT RESOLVED, 

We demand the immediate enactment by the 81st Congress of the Labor 
Extension Service Bill (S. 110 and H.R. 1380); and 

All affiliated international unions, councils, and local industrial unions are 
urged to support a campaign to enact a Labor Extension Service Bill by 
resolution, publicity, and communications with members of Congress, ani 
cooperation with and financial assistance to the National Committee for the 
Extension of Labor Education, which is coordinating the drive for its enact- 
ment. 

The full benefits of this program and the legislation above recommended 
shall be applied to Puerto Rico as an integral part of the American economic 
unit. 

The resolutions were adopted. 

Delegate Jacob Potofsky in the chair. 


Resolution No. 20 
CIVIL RIGHTS AND THE EXTENSION OF DEMOCRACY 


We of the Congress of Industrial Organizations are proud of the Ameri- 
can quest for liberty and the struggle for equality. We seek to implement 
this great heritage. We are dedicated to the responsibliity for furthering 
economic opportunity, religious freedom, and political participation. Ow 
ultimate goal is full economic, political, and social equality for all groups ani 
individual American citizens in thought, expression, and action, without dis 
crimination because of race, creed or national origin. 

Our American heritage of freedom and equality has given us prestige 
among the nations of the world and a strong feeling of national pride at 
home. There is much reason for that pride. But pride is a poor substitute 
for steady and honest performance, and the record shows that at varying 
times in American history. the gulf between ideals and practice has bee 
shockingly wide. We have had human slavery. We have religious persetl 
tion. We have mob violence. We have erected an elaborate system of legil 
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segregation based on race. We have shown at times a complete disregard 
for the constitutional rights of minorities with whose ideas the majority 
disagrees. 

Our system of segregation that the dead hand of the past has fastened 
upon our generation does not only establish a system of segregation enforced 
by the sanction of law, but it penalizes the citizen who has no prejudices. A 
citizen who desires his children to be educated with all the children in the 
community, both black and white, is forbidden this privilege by law. These 
laws do not only merely carry out the prejudices of some members of the 
community; they compel everybody else to abide by such prejudices. The 
effects of segregation are not confined to those who are colored. They extend 
to everyone; they bear vitally upon the interest of the nation as a whole. 

To be free, men must be subject to discipline by society only for the com- 
mission of offenses clearly defined by law and only after trial by due process 
of law. Preservation of civil liberties is the highest duty of every govern- 
ment, whether it be federal, state, or local. Wherever the law enforcement 
measures and the authority. of government are unused or inadequate to dis- 
charge this primary function of government, this authority must be strength- 
ened. 

Recognizing these facts, President Truman created the President’s Com- 
mittee on Civil Rights on December 5, 1946, with the specific responsibility 
of preparing recommendations for more effective means and procedures for 
the protection of the civil rights of the people of United States. The find- 
ings and recommendations of this Committee, in the form of the report, “To 
Secure These Rights,” will rank in history as a charter for human dignity 
and freedom. With courage and devotion to these principles, the President 
has steadily moved forward in implementing them. He has requested each 
succeeding Congress to translate this Report into legislative reality. He has 
implemented the Report by. executive orders. Progress is being made in the 
Armed Forces—slow, but the trend is forward. The Department of Justice 
petitioned the Supreme Court to outlaw racially restrictive covenants in hous- 
ing. The Department of Justice petitioned the Supreme Court during the 
October 1949 term to declare segregation in interstate travel illegal. 

The CIO unreservedly supports President Truman’s Civil Rights Program. 
We are determined to secure the adoption of these recommendations on the 
federal and state level. We feel that the enactment of this program will 
enable America in actual practice to show the world that we intend to close 
the gap between our stated ideals and our day-to-day practices. We firmly 
oppose segregation based upon race, wherever it exists, and pledge our efforts 
toward the elimination of segregation. 

NOW, THEREFORE, BE IT RESOLVED, 

That the Eleventh Constitutional Convention of the Congress of Industrial 
Organizations hereby pledges itself to continue the struggle to achieve the 
full, equal enjoyment of all the rights guaranteed in the constitution of the 
United States, regardless of race, color, creed, or national origin. 

We recommend: 


That each CIO affiliate create a Civil Rights Committee or Department 
on Fair Practices within its respective organizations; and that each inter- 
national union seek to have incorporated in their collective bargaining agree- 
Ments non-discrimination clauses particularly pertaining to hiring. 
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We demand: 

1. The passage of federal and state fair employment practice acts. 

2. The enactment of a federal anti-lynching bill. 

3. The passage of federal and state legislation outlawing pol] taxes and 
other restrictions on the right to vote. 

4. The abolition of segregation in the armed forces. 

5. The passage of measures to ban segregation in interstate travel. 

6. The enactment of safeguards against racial discrimination in federa] 
appropriations for state aid. 

7. The enactment of civil rights laws in all states which now do not have 
such laws eliminating segregation. 

8. The abolition of the Wood Committee. 

9. The enactment of laws protecting aliens long resident in the United 
States and regularizing their status. 

10. The establishment of guarantees to protect the freedom of thought 
and the freedom of political views of government workers and the revoca. 
tion of Executive Order 9835. 

COMMITTEE SECRETARY CURRAN: Your committee recommends 
adoption. 

. . . The motion was seconded. 

CHAIRMAN POTOFSKY: The Chair will recognize Delegate Willard 
Townsend of the United Transport Service Employes. 

DELEGATE TOWNSEND, United Transport Service Employes: Mr. 
Chairman, and delegates to the 11th Constitutional Convention of the Con- 
gress of Industrial Organizations, I arise to support the resolution. I arise 
to support the resolution because I feel that the time has now arrived that 
for the safeguarding of our unions, of our country, and of the peace of the 
world, we must face up this issue realistically, honestly, and with the sincere 
determination to eradicate this ugly nuisance that has plagued us throughout 
many years. 

In a great country like America, where we have made such great advance- 
ment in the field of industria] engineering, and have lagged so far behind 
in the field of social engineering, our inability to develop a sense of values 
concerning human and social rights, has made us a target for those people 
in other sections of the world who would destroy. our way of life. 

I have sat through this convention and listened to the deliberations, the 
cleansing of our organization, with a vast amount of satisfaction; but, as! 
sat through this convention listening for the first time to the cleansing of 
our organization, I became greatly disturbed. I recognize, as do others, that 
these people who have been such a great nuisance, and have created so much 
disturbance within the ranks of CIO, must have a new vehicle, and from 
the many pleas that I have heard coming from those sources around this 
convention, I am quite satisfied that the rubbish and the trash we have kicked 
out of CIO will find its way into the front yard and on the doorsteps of the 
country’s greatest minority, the Negro people. I am opposed to that. I do 
not want the Negro to become a vehicle for the Communist Party. in America 

It is quite obvious, and I warned our representatives throughout the 
country that these cells are now beginning to take place, there are orgal- 
ized Negro labor committees throughout the country having in mind a pr 
gram of disturbance, a movement within our ranks, whereby they can keep 
that section of our labor movement in a state of complete frustration. 
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Let us look at the record. Many of our good people have been deceived 
by these platitudes, by these addresses on the democratization of America via 
the Communist Party. Just a few weeks ago in the city of Peekskill, one 
of these so-called leaders of the Negro people, who had been crowned with 
this authority somewhere beyond the Atlantic Ocean, had occasion to carry 
this propaganda to the people in that section of New York. Violence ensued, 
and certainly: no decent American will condone mob violence—we are opposed 
to it—but we are also opposed to having these people say that this so-called 
riot in Peekskill was against the Negro people. That riot was no more 
against the Negro people than was the riot against Henry Wallace in Greens- 
poro, North Carolina. It was a total rejection of Communist philosophy. But 
they would have you and me believe that Mr. Robeson was attacked because 
he was a Negro. 

I would venture to say if Roland Hayes or Marian Anderson, or Duke 
Ellington had a concert at that same time that violence would not have taken 
place. So let’s be realistic. 

I notice from the daily press that one of the convicted defendants in 
Judge Medina’s courtroom made this very interesting statement—that “this 
is not a conviction of me, this is a conviction of the Negro people.’”’ Well, 
now, my friends, the conviction of this so-called leader of the Communist 
Party actually represents the first time in the history of America that a 
Negro has ever been found guilty and sentenced for treason or traitorous 
acts, and therefore I reject the theory that his conviction was a reflection 
on or an indictment of all the Negroes in this country. 


We do have this problem, we do recognize that three-fifths of the world’s 
population is made up of people of dark skins. We also recognize that Com- 
munist Russia is attempting in every country: of the globe where there 
people reside, to influence them against our democratic way of life. They 
have done it in the colonial sections of Africa, they have done it in Asia, and 
they are doing it in America where there are high concentrations of Negro 
people. We must recognize this problem for what it is, and while we go 
about our work day after day. organizing and attempting to provide for our 
people better living conditions and a better way of life, we must also bend 
our efforts toward the eradication of this ugly and vicious practice of dis- 
criminating against our brother worker. 

This, my friends, is a problem, a trade union problem, and I am quite 
sure the trade union organizations we have here, particularly the CIO, are 
fully capable of solving this problem. We certainly. don’t believe the Com- 
munist Party, can solve it for us, and we refuse to be a tool of an organization 
Whose sole purpose is to destroy America and all that for which America 
stands. 


Just one more observation. I have been behind the Iron Curtain. I have 
had an opportunity to visit in countries controlled by Soviet Russia, and I 
know what happens. They say. that they live in the society, an equalitarian 
society, if you please, and I agree, because they are all equal in the matter 
of servitude to the totalitarian dictatorships of those who control the party. 
We don’t want this in America, we will not have it in America, and no Com- 
munist leader, be he white or black, can presume to tell the American Negro 
that if America goes to war with Soviet Russia that the Negroes will not 
fight, because we will fight Russia, we will fight any country that dares to 
presume upon the rights of the American people. 
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To me this is very important. I do not want to have the Negro people 
misled and deceived by the deceit of those who in our communities preach 
one thing to us and in their inner councils plan to do something else. 

Where were these great leaders of the Negro people during the war 
when we were trying our very best to carry out some sections of this ciyi] 
rights resolution for an integrated army. to fight for democracy? These 
great leaders, the so-called leaders of the Negro people, told us repeatedly, 
“Let’s win the war, and then we will go after it when the war is over.” 

We fought against it then and we fought as Americans who fight within 
the framework of a constitution that provides for us methods whereby we 
can fight for the rights of our people. 

So I say to you in this 11th Constitutional Convention, in this most his. 
toric of all our conventions, while you are cleaning out Communism in the 
CIO, please join with us in cleaning it out of the Negro communities. 

Thank you. 

DELEGATE RICHARDSON, United Public Workers: I arise to support 
this resolution. I would like to discuss it from a different point of view 
than that which was discussed by. the previous speaker. I want to discuss 
it from the point of view of what this resolution must do for America, what 
it must do in Georgia and Mississippi and South Carolina, and Ohio, and 
Washington, D. C., and New York, to bring freedom to the minority groups 
of this country, particularly the Negroes. 

I have often heard President Murray say that resolutions passed by the 
CIO convention are of no value unless life is breathed into them. I would 
like to discuss this resolution from the point of view of breathing life into it, 
so when we go out of this convention the entire country can begin to seea 
change in the atmosphere under which we are living today, an atmosphere 
in which there is a loyalty order, an atmosphere in which there is a Taft- 
Hartley law, an atmosphere in which there is a Red-baiting, witch-hunting 
hysteria sweeping the country, an atmosphere, yes, in which a Peekskill can 
occur; and when you whip the head of a Negro, you are whipping a Negro, 
and you can’t get around it. It creates an atmosphere in which it is possible 
to convict people because of their political opinions, because of what they 
think. This atmosphere has even seeped into this convention, and I have 
felt it here during the course of the deliberations of this convention. 

I do not think that this resolution adequately reflects the problems which 
the American people are facing today, problems such as unemployment, 
where the large majority of the unemployed in the major centers of this 
country are Negroes, and where the employer is building up a vast reservoir 
of manpower with which they. hope tc destroy the American labor unions. 
And let us not forget that; let us not forget that, whether we are on the 
right or on the left. And it is the duty of this convention to give to CI0 
and its members the kind of guidance or action that will defeat the employers 
in this trick, that will prevent them from doing this sort of thing. 

I would like to discuss this resolution because I do not think that it 
adequately reflects all of these problems. I do not think that, for instance, 
it deals with the functioning of the CIO Committee to Abolish Discrimination, 
a committee which has been set up over a period of years to give guidance 
and to give leadership to CIO and to its members in dealing with this very 
basic problem, a problem which will not be solved, which will not be solved 
without very careful guidance, without very careful education. 
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Why do I raise this question of the committee? I raise it because here 
on the floor of this convention yesterday a leader of CIO insulted a Negro 
woman delegate—insulted a Negro woman delegate. I say: if that committee 
had functioned over the period of the years as it should have, Delegate 
Baldanzi would have recognized that he should not have attempted to answer 
criticism of his Union with insults instead of facts. It harms CIO, it harms 
the labor movement, it does not promote the unity of the labor movement 
and the Negro people of this country. And I say that Delegate Baldanzi 
should apologize, and if he has any difference with the remarks of the dele- 
gates he should answer them with facts and not insults. 

The committee, if it had functioned correctly, would have already. in- 
stilled into Delegate Baldanzi the importance of not pulling this sort of 
thing. 

Ye, I criticize this committee because if it had functioned correctly the 
CIO Council would not have sent out a call to its coming convention which 
says that those Local Unions having colored delegates should contact Mr. 
so-and-so, and so-and-so. No, that is not the way CIO should do things, 
for if we go into a town where the hotels will not accept Negro delegates, 
then no CIO delegates should stay at that hotel—no CIO delegate should 
stay at that hotel. If that committee had functioned correctly, it would 
have been in contact with the Councils of the CIO and would have worked 
out with the officers of that Council a medium and a method by which they 
could have overcome this trick on the part of the employers to attempt to 
split CIO. 

This resolution does not adequately reflect the problems of discrimination 
that are before the employes of America’s largest employer, the United States 
Government. There has been documented time after time discrimination and 
Jim Crow against the Negro employes in Federal Government. President 
Truman—and the resolution referred to it—issued an Executive Order, but 
when the employes of Government tried to get the benefits of that Order 
they were confronted with a mass of red-tape regulations, regulations which 
were in part agreed to by representatives of the CIO committee. 

PRESIDENT MURRAY: We are running against time, and yesterday. I 
suggested to all of the delegates no matter what position they take in these 
controversies that we attempt to restrain or restrict ourselves to the time 
limit provided by the convention. 

The delegate has now been talking about 20 minutes. I would like to 
know when you are going to finish. 

DELEGATE RICHARDSON: I will finish in about a minute. 

PRESIDENT MURRAY: Please; because we have to get through with 
the work of this convention. 

DELEGATE RICHARDSON: All right. 

I would like to bring to the attention of this convention a situation in 
a government agency in Washington, D. C., only five blocks from the White 
House, where when you walk in you see Jim Crow toilets, Jim Crow lunch 
Tooms, and where, despite the fact over 50 percent of the employes are 
Negroes, they occupy only one-half of 1 percent of the skilled and super- 
visory jobs, where Negro veterans have been denied opportunity to become 
appentices to skilled crafts, and despite over 14 months the United Public 
Workers have fought this problem there has been no basic change in the 
situation. And I say. this situation must be remedied, and I move that the 
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resolution be amended to protest the discriminatory practice in federal agep. 
cies, and to call upon President Truman to use his power as Chief Executiye 
of this country to once and for all wipe out discrimination in the Bureau of 
Engraving and other agencies where it exists, to wipe out Jim Crow. 

DELEGATE BALDANZI: Mr. President and members of the Convention, 
I want to try to clear up here some misunderstanding which seems to have 
developed as the result of a comment I made yesterday. As far as the Textile 
Workers Union and its policy, insofar as its organization is concerned, in the 
North, the East, the West, or the South, it need not apologize to anybody in 
this room. Proof of our policy insofar as it applies to the workers of every 
nationality and religion is the fact that in the South, where we are actively 
on the scene fighting for improvement in the lives of all workers, we are 
encountering the bitter opposition of people like Talmadge and all those who 
represent white supremacy in America. 

The reference I made yesterday: to that young lady—and I am really 
sorry if she misunderstood me, because I wouldn’t for anything have her feel 
that I was reflecting upon her as a person, and I humbly apologize to her if 
she feels that way, because I was not directing my remarks to her—but ] 
recognize the fact that the union from which she comes, not she, but those 
unions that are dominated by the people who run that union, have been 
spilling out poison against our organization for the past ten years. 

In the early days of the CIO drive in the South, when our dear and 
departed friend, Van Bittner, was placed in charge of that drive, those of us 
who are down on the firing line have witnessed many of our representatives 
being taken out and beaten and slugged and killed in this campaign, and 
there was a group in New York City that are represented by. these Commu- 
nists who began to set up committees in the North to organize the South, to 
send leaflets from the North telling us how to organize the South, and they 
caused us more trouble than good. 

I want to say to those kind of people that if you want to organize the 
South, get up off your seats in New York and come down South where the 
fighting is rugged, and do your talking and your fighting down there, not 
in New York City. 

I wanted to make these remarks, not because I must apologize, because 
we have in the South representatives of the Negroes on our staff, and I have 
the greatest admiration not only for them, but all of us who are associated 
in this campaign in the South that are receiving the wrath of all those who 
would destroy the CIO. We are doing this job from a practical point of 
view by putting more bread and butter into the hands of those people and 
giving them the only kind of dignity. that they can ever achieve, which is 
through their membership in the CIO. 

But insofar as the young lady is concerned, I want to say to you publicly 
that if you misunderstood me, I repeat that I apologize to you, because it 
was not intended the way they have tried to misconstrue it in this Con- 
vention. 

PRESIDENT MURRAY: The Chair recognizes Secretary Carey. 


SECRETARY CAREY: Mr. President and delegates, Brother Richardson, 
of the United Public Workers of America, rose to support the resolution now 
before this Convention, but he attempted to read into that resolution, at least 
as I understood his remarks, an attack on the resolution. He contended that 
it needed amendment. He used the medium of this resolution to castigate the 
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agen- director of the Southern organizing drive and the CIO Committee to Abolish 
tive Discrimination. I don’t think that kind of action should go unchallenged. 


au of Oh, Brother Richardson, you call upon us to condemn President Truman 
: regarding discrimination in the Government services. As the Chairman of the 
ation, CIO Committee to Abolish Discrimination, may I suggest that George Bal- 
heme danzi, President Truman, and President Murray have been rendering tre- 
extile mendous service in abolishing discrimination in this nation. Our program is 
: & to abolish the stigma of slavery that exists in this nation, and we are carrying 
dy in on effective work to see that that stigma is removed. 
shi I might say our policies and program regarding the abolition of discrimi- 
ively nation are the same in Georgia, in Mississippi, or in any other State of this 
gid nation, and I don’t think we should long tolerate the undermining of this 
; who important institution, the CIO, in its efforts to eliminate discrimination. 


Certainly we expect no support from Richardson in carrying out and 
tally implementing the President’s Civil Rights Report, which the CIO helped to 
i write. In fact, the representative designated by: President Murray on that 


er if Committee wrote more of that report than any other committee member. 

but I I think it is high time, as Brother Townsend has stated, that we recognize 

thom these facts that are before us. If Brother Richardson supports this resolution 

been I think Brother Richardson should understand that nothing in this resolution 
calls for the kind of criticism and condemnation of this CIO that he has 

- given it—the only organization that will carry out the program so necessary 

yi in the interests of all minorities and all majorities in this nation. 

PRESIDENT MURRAY: I think we can dispose of this matter quickly. 

Be Brother Richardson, who is a Vice President of the United Public Workers, 

h, to has taken occasion to direct shafts of criticism toward the CIO Committee to 


they Abolish Discrimination. Brother Richardson is a National Vice President of 
the United Public Workers. He was given a seat on the Executive Board of 
> the the Washington and Maryland District CIO Council last April, with the under- 
> the standing that he would get his tax paid up in that Union; in other words, that 
he would pay: his dues. Since that time his organization has paid no dues or 


, not 

tax to the CIO Council in the District of Columbia or in Maryland, they are 
vase not affiliated. The problem there is that there is no membership of the 
have United Public Workers of America in that area for the reason I ascribed 


‘ated yesterday. If there is any membership there they ought to be paying dues 
who on that membership. They are not paying anything, they are in bad standing, 
it of both in the Washington Council and in the Maryland Council, and it ill 
behooves Brother Richardson to take the floor here today and to ascribe these 





he alleged delinquencies to the National CIO Anti-Discrimination Committee. 

I know. what the National CIO has done in the field of anti-discrimination 
icly —I ought to know, I am President of this organization, and I know that 
st Secretary Carey and all of the members of that Committee have rendered 
Con- yeoman service to protect, further, and advance the interest of the Negroes 

in the United States of America. And why shouldn’t they? This organization 
of ours is dedicated to further the cause of the Negro and to abolish discrimi- 
nation. Its fight in every territory and in every section and in every State 
Ason, over which the National CIO assumes jurisdiction against discrimination is 
= Well known to the world. 
a When the civil rights bill was drafted the United Public Workers, along 


the with the President of the Congress of Industrial Organizations and the 
National CIO Committee to Abolish Discrimination, created by. the National 
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CIO, played its part in the preparation of that legislation, played a tre. 
mendously important part in securing the enactment of that legislation. 

I don’t think it comes with good grace for any delegate to take this floor 
and charge that the National CIO or any of its affiliates are lax in the per. 
formance of their duties in that respect. We subscribe wholeheartedly to 
the philosophy: and the belief that Negroes should be treated as equals, and 
as the President of this Organization I proclaim to the universe today, as ] 
have done throughout my entire lifetime, that the Negro is entitled to equality 
of treatment. 

We have barriers that operate against us. We have bigots both in the 
North and in the South, in the East and in the West, who do not believe in 
according Negroes equality of treatment. That is an unfortunate circum. 
stance, but the National CIO is in the vanguard fighting those bigots wher. 
ever they may be, and in every. State of our Union our position is known, 

I think, therefore, that any delegate who takes this floor and seeks to 
create division between the members of the National CIO on this issue is 
rendering a distinct disservice to the Congress of Industrial Organizations, 
I do not ask Brother Richardson to apologize to this Convention for his 
remarks. It would ill behoove me to ask him to so do, but I do say to him 
that his remarks were wholly unwarranted and presented to this Convention 
without a sense of justification. 

I hope in the course of our deliberations that representatives from some 
of these so-called Left Wing organizations will cease in their wilful and 
malicious attacks upon the National CIO about issues of this description, 
because they are absolutely. false, they are without basis of fact. 

I just wanted to make those observations in connection with this situation 
in order that our delegates might have an appreciation of the fact that the 
Congress of Industrial Organizations is to the forefront in this fight and it is 
rendering more service in this particular direction than any other segment 
of our national population. 

The question recurs upon the motion to adopt the report of the commit- 
tee. Those favoring the motion to adopt will say “aye”. Contrary-minded, 


no”. 
The “ayes” have it, and the resolution, by. the way, is unanimously 


adopted. 
We have a special order of business and we will suspend our regular 
order now in order that we might present to the delegation a distinguished 


guest. 
The problems that confront the American people today are many and 
varied. The quest of all the American people is for security against denial 
of the right of existence, not only through continued ful] employment but 
also for adequate payment for the service rendered. 

The American people have a common lot regardless of the place that 
individuals occupy in the economic field. It is this great truth that makes 
our cause identical with that of the patriotic men, women and children who 
produce on our farms the foods and fibers which we must have in order to live. 

Tremendous efforts have been made by mischievous and malicious forces 
here in the United States to make the industrial worker suspicious of the 
farmer and to create in the farmer distrust of the industrial worker. There 
is no more vicious practice than the machinations of those who engage them- 
selves in the creation of such prejudices and hatreds. 
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We in the American labor movement know that no group of American 
citizens can profit at the expense of other groups without definitely retarding 
and impeding the welfare of all the people. That is why the Congress of 
Industrial Organizations lends its full support to every measure proposed 
in legislative halls to protect and advance the well-being of the American 
farming population. We consider that farmers are workers and that they 
are entitled to be paid adequate wages for their labor. 

There is a practical aspect to this problem and it is very. simple. If the 
farmer does not have a sufficient income, he will be unable to buy the things 
produced by the industrial worker. On the other hand, if the industrial 
worker is not adequately paid, he in turn will be unable to buy the things 
produced by the farmer. 

On this platform with us today as our guest is an outstanding spokes- 
man of American farmers who believes in the same things we believe in. All 
his working life this man has advocated and practiced cooperation between 
and among all of the individuals who constitute American society. For the 
last 32 years this man has dedicated his abilities and services to the well-being 
of the farmers of the great state of Ohio. As a result of his efforts the 
Ohio Farm Bureau Federation is outstanding among all the states for its 
liberal and patriotic approach to the problems that confront the people of 
the U. S. 

Largely as a result of his effort the farmers of this great state today 
own three insurance companies, a chain of 213 cooperative service stores, an 
agricultura] credit corporation, an oil refinery and pipe line and even a radio 
station. 

This guest of ours has worked for all the people. He is president of the 
Cooperative League of the U. S. and he has even extended his generous 
efforts to aid the people of other lands. He is president of CARE, the great 
cooperative agency that has made it possible for all of us to share our food 
with the hungry people of other countries. He has likewise served as an 
American consultant to the economic and social council] of the United Nations. 
The President of the United States selected him to serve on the President’s 
Commission on Higher Education. 

He has engaged himself in many other activities, too numerous to men- 
tion. He is a friend of the Congress of Industrial Organizations. It affords 
me great honor to introduce to you as our guest today Mr. Murray D. Lincoln. 


MR. MURRAY D. LINCOLN 
(President, Cooperative League of the U. S. A.) 

Mr. Chairman, members of the CIO convention, ladies and gentlemen: 
This is a kind of tough spot in which to put a guy from the country. But 
over the years I have come to know many of the leaders in the labor move- 
ment. I have come to know not only Mr. Murray, Mr. Carey, Mr. Rieve, Mr. 
Golden, Ted Silvey, Jack Kroll, Jack Clayman, and the late Charles Lanning, 
of the Rubber Workers, but many others as well, and I have come to respect 
what you are trying to do to advance the welfare of the working man, as 
well as all progressive causes in this great country of ours. 

Let me orient myself just a little bit. I would like to have you know 
why I believe some of the things I do. And this started early in my life. I 
was born and raised on a little old no-account New England farm in Massa- 
chusetts, and I didn’t like school too well. I always wanted to be out on 
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the farm with the livestock, and I think my first recognition of the division 
of labor or lack of something—I don’t know what it was—was this simple 
illustration. Every summer after school was out, my Aunt Edith, who was 
the wife of a schoolmaster in Boston, used to come with her husband and 
my two cousins out to the farm. 

Are there any. farmers here at all—anybody knows anything about farm. 
ing, anybody raised on a farm? 

Then I think you know something about what I am talking about. The 
first thing that impressed me was these two cousins had a three-month vaca- 
tion, and they didn’t do any work; and when we four boys got out of school 
we put on our overalls and did what we did, in addition to school. 

In addition to that I noticed my: Aunt Edith each year had a new coat, 
hat, and dress, and my mother couldn’t have new ones, and I began to wonder 
why in the blankety-blank the teacher of a school was so much more impor. 
tant than the producer of food—if you understand it. I couldn’t see why we 
couldn’t have new hats, dresses, and coats for our mothers and wives, just as 
the schoolmasters did. 

I think that was the first time I began to sense there was something 
wrong in the country. 

Now, just how to bring this whole thing to you, I am not quite sure, 
It makes me think of the position the little fellow was in in the school room. 
This teacher had been drilling the young hopefuls on the difference between 
poetry and prose. I think I appreciated it because I had a hard time under- 
standing it myself. After drilling them a certain time she called for examples, 
Nobody raised their hand. She called on Little Sam. She said, ‘Samny, 
can’t you give us an example of poetry?” He thought a minute and then 
said, “My Aunt Mary sat on a hill; if she is not there yet she sits there still.” 

The teacher said, “I think that would pass for poetry. Now how about 
prose ?” 

That was a little more difficult. He started out again: 

“My Aunt Mary. sat on a hill, and if she has not gone away she sits 
there yet.” 

The teacher said, ‘“Maybe that would pass for prose.” 

Another little fellow raised his hand and said, “I have an example.” 
She said, “All right, Jimmy, what is your example?” 

He said, “My Aunt Mary fell in a well, and if she hasn’t crawled out, she 
has gone to——. Oh, say, teacher, which do you want, prose or poetry?” 

So I am not sure whether I should tackle prose or poetry with you this 
morning, but I will do my best. 

Now another reason why I appreciate this opportunity to talk to you is 
that I think I sense what a lot of people who think they are important in 
this land of ours, overlook—perhaps they just don’t want to look at it- 
and that is, that unless you people in labor make some very. bad mistakes of 
policy, you are on the way to becoming the most influential single group in 
our economy. 

I think that is going to happen anyway, but I am sure it will whenever 
labor gets together internally, as you are bound to eventually. 

Now I do not say this just to flatter you or to win your favor. It is said 
in what I believe to be a recognition of what is going on in this country of 
ours. We have now arrived at a period in our history where three out of 
every four people gainfully employed, work for somebody. else, on some paj- 
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roll. Therefore, whatever group potentially represents three-quarters of the 
workers is bound to constitute the most important group in our democracy— 
where maiorities are supposed to rule and eventually do. 

This situation gives you men in labor great opportunities for good and 
agreat responsibility to do good. 

So I welcome this opportunity to talk to this convention, particularly at 
this time, which I think is most important. 

I want to talk about two things—democracy and abundance. These two 
things concern every human being in the world. They are of peculiar signifi- 
cance to those of us who live in the United States of America, because of the 
position of world leadership that our nation has now had thrust upon it. 
And you people, representing such an important segment of influence in this 
country, should be interested in them—and I know you are. 

These two things are interdependent. I do not think that abundance can 
flourish under regimentation and I do not think that democracy can flourish 
without abundance. 

A healthy, resourceful, vigorous people is a country’s most valuable asset. 
We must improve and conserve our soil and other resources and direct our 
attention to creating an ever-increasing standard of living for our people. 

This we can do and must do, and at the same time maintain and improve 
our democratic process. 

Recently the board of directors of our Farm Bureau Insurance Companies 
asked Dr. Sumner Slichter, Professor of Economics at Harvard University, 
to address them. He told us that three changes of great importance had 
taken place in the last 50 years. 

We paid him $400 for this speech. I am giving it to you for nothing. 
He made three points. This since has been reported in the Fortune Magazine. 
You know I have one awful bad habit; when I make a speech I have to do 
something up here, and they said, ‘Murray, why don’t you chase him out in 
the open where you can swat him?” Bear with me; I have to do something. 

He told us there were three things going on in the world something 
would have to be done about. 

(1) The transformation of our economy. from one of free private enter- 

prise to one of government-directed enterprise. 

That has a lot of connotations, and to me that means one very significant 
thing. Our economy is now to a place where the government has that matter 
in its direction, and you as laborers and we as farmers want to be blankety- 
blank sure the right kind of people go to our halls of Congress and our legis- 
latures. (Applause. ) 

Much obliged for that. They say applause is like “sic ’em” to a dog; 
applause at the beginning of a speech is faith, in the middle of the speech 
it is hope, and at the last it is charity. I have the first one over. 

(2) The rise of the welfare state. 

We didn’t hear so much about the terrible things that were going to 
happen if we had a welfare state during the early years when the government 
was largely controlled by business, and many things were done to help 
business. It is only when government starts to help the farmers and laborers 
and little guys that you find the welfare state is bad and wicked and is 
leading to ruin. (Applause.) 


I think that is evidence of hope. 
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(3) A shift of power of influence from business men to employes. 

I would add a fourth—and this is not Mr. Slichter’s. 

The fourth would be: 

(4) That the moral, political, and economic leadership of the world has 
been thrust upon the United States—whether we are ready for it 
or not—and that this leadership is now being challenged by a power. 
ful nation with an entirely different ideology than that of our ow 
nation. 

Therefore, what policies we adopt in this country, how we act—literally, 

what we say, and, more important what we do, is of the greatest significance 

not only to ourselves but to the people all over the world. 

And for myself—I cannot understand why anybody in this country can 
think of turning to any “ism’’—either Communism, Fascism, or National 
Socialism, for I can conceive of no desired end to be gained that cannot be 
attained through the extension of the true democratic principles in the social, 
economic, and political fields. 

But democracy cannot be static. It must always forge ahead. It cannot 
rest upon its past accomplishments, great as they are. ; 

I don’t remember for sure where I read this, but I think it was Edward 
Hallett Carr, that I will quote later, that said the condition of security lies 
only in continuous advance on all fronts. 

Just remember that, because I think that is of great significance. We 
have been told we don’t need to do any more, we have done all we need to do, 
The condition of security everybody is thinking of today lies only in con. 
tinuous advance on all fields. 

Now I would like at this point to make a few statements that I thor. 
oughly believe. 

(1) Right now we are living in an evolutionary and revolutionary period 
of human history. We have experienced two world wars in 20 years. This 
alone portends great change. For war is never the end of something, as it is 
the beginning of new conditions. War sweeps away the litter of the old order. 

I don’t know what these good newspaper guys are going to do to me, or 
the guys back of them, but in 1946 we invited Walter Reuther to come to 
one of our meetings. He was supposed to talk, and I had to make my Pres- 
dent’s address. I made this statement, “We are living in a revolutionary 
period.” Then what happened? The next morning the headlines came out, 
“Murray Lincoln and Walter Reuther are creating a revolution to take over 
all business and all agriculture.” I didn’t know we were that important. 

I didn’t say this because I tried to be polite, but what my thought was— 
and this is only my thought—remembering, as you do, the people that repre- 
sent labor, and remembering as we do, the people who represent agriculture, 
who in the hell has a better right to say what goes on about the farmers 
and laborers? And even John Bricker has now said we are in a revolutionary 
period. So I think that makes it unanimous. 

(2) The common average citizens of the world are on the march. They 
may. not know where they are going, but they do know where they have 
been, and they are determined, if they can, to emerge from the historical 
sequence of booms, busts, and wars, which have been their lot over the cen- 
turies. 

(3) People have in their own hands the tools to fashion their own des 
tinies, if they will just use them. 
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In speaking of tools, I am not referring to those mechanical tools which 
you have in your factories and we farmers have on our farms, important as 
they are. I am speaking of the power people have as producers, as con- 
sumers, and as citizens through our right of franchise. 

There is no desired end that cannot be attained through the exercise of 
these rights under our form of democratic government. 

Fourth—and this I think is the key to what I want to specifically get 
across, if I can— 

(4) For the first time in recorded human history we now have the natural 
resources and the technical know-how to eliminate want in every field of 
human needs and desires; in other words, to produce an abundance of every- 
thing. 

I think I first got a glimpse of this when President Roosevelt put me on 
the first United Nations meeting of the agricultural committee. If I had 
time, I would like to dwell on the facts that were brought out. The scientists 
told us this had never been possible previous to 1917. Now we are in a period 
we can produce this abundance. 

This is the revolution going on in the world. This is what has stirred 
up the average people all over the world. They know this abundance can 
be theirs and they are reaching for it. 

This is what common people can have and will have if they will only 
organize themselves politically and economically to bring it about. 

We in the United States started this revoluution with our progressive, 
scientific, and industrial advances, and we should now carry it to the far 
corners of the world—but not with the purpose of exploiting other people, 
but helping them develop equally good standards of living. 

And in my opinion the people of the world, including our own, will turn 
from one form of political and economic organization to another, until they 
fee] that they have their fair share of this potential abundance—and they 
should. 

What has brought this about ? 

I put democracy at the head of the list as the principal reason—not the 
private profit motive, as so many are prone to do. 

Under democracy the individual is not only protected in his rights, but 
it allows the full development of the individual’s capacity. and genius. 

Under democracy we can have what has been termed a mixed economy. 
The individual has the right to choose his own course. He can go into 
business for himself as a proprietor, he can join with others in a private 
profit corporation, he can join with others to set up the cooperative form of 
organization, or he can join with other citizens in using government to estab- 
lish public ownership enterprises such as the Tennessee Valley Authority. 

Under a democracy each economic form is free to make its own way and 
to rise or fall as abilities enable them to do, competing one with another. 

But the important thing is to maintain that form of democratic govern- 
ment which allows each individual to choose its own path. 

Now what are some of the other ingredients that make this potential 
abundance possible ? 

(a) Scientific progress in agriculture is one. Knowledge of soils and 
crops, fertilizer and feeds, better livestock, sprays to kill weeds, bugs, and 
diseases, soil and water conservation. 


(b) Mechanization of agriculture, which has a good start in the United 
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States, but is almost unknown in most of the world. Did you read the recent 
statement of a prominent doctor in India who said—‘“‘Given the mechanization 
of agriculture in India that the United States now has the tragic lack of food 
in that great nation of hungry souls could be overcome in five years.” 

Remember, hungry people are dangerous people. I don’t think people 
are too much interested in what form of society they are in, and I don’t think 
you can teach them morality or democracy or hardly anything else on an 
empty belly. Now, next: 

(c) Scientific development and mass production in industry. 

(d) Governmental policy—notwithstanding the popular pastime indulged 
in by so many thoughtless people, of criticizing our government, you can't 
overlook the contribution that state and national government research and 
development agencies have made to this potential abundance. Where would 
agriculture be today if it were not for the United States Department of Agri- 
culture, our Experiment Stations and colleges of agriculture. Discovery of 
new plants, adapted seeds, methods of contro] such as sanitation, and count- 
less other improvements have stemmed from this source. 

Any of us who have traveled to foreign countries are well aware of the 
help the Department of Commerce has been to industry to discover new 
markets and expand old ones, as well as help with statistics and domestic 
markets. 

I am glad to see recent efforts put forth to set up an educational exten- 
sion division for labor, as farmers have in agriculture. 

You just ought to be pushing that thing with all you have got. 

From personal observation I believe labor has received less actual direct 
assistance from government than either agriculture or industry. 

And where might all of us be if under our government free education had 
not been available to all to raise the level of intelligence of every citizen and 
to train the scientists, the technicians, the managers, and others who finally 
find their place in each field of industry, labor, agriculture, and government. 

Now far be it from me to minimize the spectacular progress this country 
has made. Its record of progress speaks out loudly and strong. It is the 
envy of the world. But there are inequalities and adjustments that can and 
will be made to carry us to even greater heights, and it will be good business 
to do it on the part of all business, because it will make more business for 
all business and greater markets for farmers. 

Now, what can we do? 

First on my list is to adopt a more positive attitude towards our problems 
and opportunities. We must believe and know it can be done—whatever we 
want or feel is desirable. 

Farmers are afraid of declining or collapsing markets—as did occur in 
1920-21—1932-33. You know the real depression in agriculture started in 
1920 and 1921, and we kept on going down; and to some extent labor and 
business was getting along pretty well in the 20’s, but in 1932 and 1933 we 








all went down. As Andy said, “We had a slump in our depression.” 

Labor fears unemployment, which is always lurking in the shadows of 
our economy, and business fears the loss of markets and profits. 

These fears have been justified by past circumstances, but I am con 
vinced we can turn the tables if we are only frank enough to face some of the 
issues before this country and lend power to people to turn around. 

Second, we must abandon the policies of restriction that every group in 
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our economy has practiced in their endeavor to maintain adequate prices for 
farmers, wages, and employment for workers, and earnings for business. We 
are all guilty. 

Business has its tariffs, its monopolies, its fair trade laws, which really 
are price-fixing laws, the patent system, the basing point system. These are 
restrictions on our enterprise system. I could illustrate this by a myriad of 
examples: oil, power, drugs. 

Labor has its restrictions as to apprentices, its jurisdictional arrange- 
ments and slow-downs, many. times in collaboration with industry. 

And farmers have vainly tried to solve their problems of price and market 
by employing such restrictions as plowing up cotton and killing little pigs. I 
think I can say to you folks in industry it probably don’t make much differ- 
ence to the little pig whether he is killed when three days old or six months, 
the process is probably: just as painful one time as another, but it has a lot 
of significance whether we kill little pigs at three days or six months; and 
right now we are trying to maintain prices on specific commodities by gov- 
ernment buying and storage, oftentimes resulting in loss of millions of dollars 
worth of products that consumers need and want, that somebody somewhere 
ought to have rather than letting it go to waste. 

Ten years ago I got into a lot of trouble in the American Farm Bureau 
by saying this thing I still repeat. 

All this is social and economic suicide and we must about-face. We 
should realize that there is no surplus of anything so long as someone some- 
where wants or needs what is produced. 

Sometimes when you want something to read I suggest you read Edward 
Hallett Carr’s book, “Conditions of Peace.’’ I think it tells more about what 
is going on than any book I have read for some time. He is a professor of 
political science, and he says: 

“We have now emerged from a period of scarcity economics. Rightly or 
wrongly, it is now commonly believed that civilized man has mastered the 
problem of scarcity. Our most urgent economic problem is no longer to 
expand production, but to secure a more equitable distribution of consump- 
tion and a more regular and orderly utilization of our productive capacity. 
Ho find the remedy we must overhaul the whole relationship between produc- 
tion and consumption developed during the past 100 years under the aegis 
of classica] economic orthodoxy.” 

I don’t know what it means, but it is a good-sounding phrase. 

I don’t know why all you folks have missed this. I have had the experi- 
ence of talking to three or four prominent newsmen recently who have been 
coming around to ask me the answer to a certain question, and I have been 
kind of ducking it. One fellow said, ‘Why in the blankety-blank do you want 
to run for Senator?” That is part of the story. He said, “What have you 
up your sleeve.” 

Then I quote this stuff at them, and to me it is two of the most significant 
statements I have read. One comes out of a recent study by the Twentieth 
Century Fund, entitled, “U.S. A—A Measure of a Nation.” 

“What can be done by increasing the 1960 output by 8 percent: 

“With only an 8 percent increase added to what we are likely to produce 
in 1960 we could turn out enough goods and services to provide adequate 
food, clothing, housing, and medical care for every living American, get rid of 
our slums, take all our children through at least two years of high school, 
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develop our river valleys and make our forests self-perpetuating. We have 
more than enough basic resources, manpower and equipment, to do this.” 

For the first time we now have the statistical background to support 
this theory of abundance that almost everybody has inherently felt was here 
but we couldn’t quite put our fingers on it. 

Then they say one other thing: 

“Output per Man-Hour: 

Increasing productivity, the amount of goods and services turned out by 
the average worker in an hour of work, makes possible higher wages and 
shorter hours for workers, greater returns for owners and managers and lower 
prices for consumers. Therein lies the secret of our past achievement and 
possibilities for future advance. Our rising output per man-hour is largely 
achieved by increased use of mechanical power.” 

And to put on a cap sheaf—read with the Brookings Institute has recently 
reported: 
“The U. S. A. is still a nation of great economic promise. It has 
the natural resources and know-how to support a standard of living 
eight times as high as that enjoyed today, for a population double the 
present size. This potential prosperity is conditioned on wise policies, 
Dr. Moulton points out, and policies quite different from those pursued 
now. He recommends a progressive reduction in prices aS a means of 
expanding mass consumption, stimulating sales, and evening the dis- 


tribution of income.” 
Now—how can we make some applications of this philosophy to present- 


day problems? 

Instead of farmers asking for fictitiously high prices for certain farm 
products, as is now our policy, we should be trying to find ways to get these 
products into channels of consumption as has been suggested by the Secretary 
of Agriculture, and to cut down waste and monopoly in manufacturing and 
distribution. 

Senator Taft was quoted in the newspapers recently, in referring to agri- 
cultural payments, that it was a cruel hoax for the Secretary of Agriculture 
to assume that you could give the farmers greater net income and at the same 
time lower prices to consumers. Now, if he was correctly quoted in this, I 
say he simply doesn’t know what he is talking about, because that can be 
done, it has been done, and I believe it will be done to an even greater extent 
—whether by the recently passed farm plan or by some other plan. 

My own first cooperative experience was to help farmers in a Masse 
chusetts county to organize their own milk plant. The existing distributors 
claimed it cost them 50 percent of the retail price to handle milk. We made 
a study, found out the costs and did operate that plant at a cost of 2.9 cents 
instead of 6 cents with a retail price of 12 cents. 

You can go over to Allentown, Pennsylvania, today and find the Lehigh 
Valley Milk Producers paying farmers a higher price than almost any. market 
in the country and at the same time either they are, or could quote a lower 
retail price if the Milk Board would let them. 

We farmers did it with electricity, with insurance, and I think we'll som 
be doing it on housing and in other fields. 

Now there is another present application that may have even more sif- 
nificance to you. That’s the question of pay for workers, including pension 
plans. This I heartily approve, for pension plans guarantee money for 
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sumption after the worker has retired. I am the president of three insurance 
companies. I have a pension plan, paid for entirely by our company, but with 
the provision that I can contribute if I want to—and I do—to increase the 
amount. As an executive I would not feel justified in accepting such a plan 
unless every employee of our company also had one, down to the last janitor. 
This is in addition to social security. 

They just passed a note up here I have to cut this short. That is all 
right with me. Mr. Murray didn’t tell me how long I should talk. So it 
reminds me of the long-winded speaker that had worn out his crowd, because 
everybody was asleep—I don’t see anybody here that is sleeping right at the 
present time. Finally the speaker said, “Really, I don’t know how long I am 
supposed to talk, the Chairman didn’t give me a limit on the time, and I have 
no watch,” and somebody woke up and said, “Thank God there is a calendar 
in the audience.” 

I regret that all farm organizations and cooperatives do not have such 
plans, but I predict they will. 

Now again, instead of having all these strikes over wages and pensions at 
a period of all-time highest profits to industry—management, in its own 
interest, should be sitting down with labor to find out how much it can pay 
in wages—not how little—in order to keep up the purchasing power of the 
mass of consumers to buy the products of both industry and agriculture. 

How in the world are we to have an expanding economy and distribute 
this abundance that we know how to produce if we don’t put into people’s 
hands the money to buy back the products that they produce? 

And at the same time labor should be cooperating with management to 
produce commodities and services so as to allow for a reduction in the unit 
cost. 

Recently there comes along another type of restriction which, in my 
opinion, will never resolve any labor-management problem. It is incorporated 
in the Taft-Hartley. law, which if I am informed rightly you people in labor 
don’t think so well of, and from the studies I made of it I agree with your 
attitude. 

If it is fair to use the power of an injunction to make labor accept a wage 
or condition that they deem unfair to them, until arbitration determines the 
validity of the claim, why is it not just as fair to require industry to pay labor 
what it demands, until arbitration determines that the corporation cannot pay. 
the increase. 

Hell, Mr. Chairman, I just got going, and here I have got to stop. I don’t 
fare overrule your President; you guys are the boss, but I don’t dare over- 
tule him. 

If you require labor to accept wages that they deem unfair in making 
products that produce profit to private employers you are approaching, if not 
Teaching, a condition of involuntary servitude, and that condition does not 
jibe with the tenets of individual freedom and the American way of life. 

In this new age of which we are a part economic restrictions of all kinds 
must go. We should face the need and opportunity of finding ways and means 
ot getting more goods to more people at less cost. As I said before, I believe 
the continuance of democracy will depend on this creation and distribution of 
material abundance. 

Either industry, labor and agriculture can do it by themselves, or society 
Will demand that the government step in. Make no mistake about this. 
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In nearly every meeting of industria] or insurance people that I hay 
attended recently I. have been chagrined at the castigation of government 
activity by many leaders of these groups. I have been around legislative 
halls for 35 years, and I do not know of any activity that the government has 
entered that some organized group didn’t push it into—or that there wag ,q 
vacuum that society as a whole demanded that government fill. If you know 
of one I wish you would inform me. 

I would respectfully call to your attention as labor leaders, the part yoy 
can play in solving your own and the general economic problems by the fur. 
ther use of cooperatives. Farmers have for some years been going down this 
cooperative road, and labor groups have now started in recent years. 

Most of you know about credit unions. You are starting to own foo 
stores. Segments of labor have fostered cooperative apartments like those of 
the Amalgamated Clothing Workers in New York. The Amalgamated ha 
- been the pioneer in this cooperative field and has proved beyond a doubt that 
such co-ops can be successful. 

Farmers have their own factories making feed, fertilizer, farm machinery, 
milking machines, paint, electrical supplies. They own their own petroleum 
refineries and pipe lines and oil wells. We even have our own coal mine 
and lumber mills, banks, and distribution points to distribute these commodi- 
ties we produce. We have often paid for these facilities in two to five year 
by the savings that otherwise would have gone to a few stockholders. 

We have our own national cooperatives and an international petroleum 
cooperative. 

These are people’s institutions. People organize them, capitalize them 
and patronize them. The earnings are distributed to patrons in proportion 
to the use they make of the cooperative. In these institutions owned by the 
users you, the individual owner, can control quality and service and you 
increase purchasing power by the distribution of patronage dividends. 

One of the best examples of how cooperative action brought abundane 
to farmers with the help, but not the control of government, is in our ele- 
trical development, familiarly known as REA’s. 

Previously to 1935 only 18 percent of farmers in Ohio had electricity. 
Electricity means more than light, it means power on the farm to run milking 
machines, brooders, and other equipment, furnish running water which in tum 
means indoor toilets, and run the washing machine, for irons and all kinds of 
labor-saving machines. 

In 1935, to create jobs for the unemployed as well as to electrify farms 
the government made loans available at 2 percent interest. At that tim 
farmers in this state were paying private companies a connection charge t0 
bring the lines from the street to the farm buildings. The companies chargé 
any fee they could get away with, and in addition 9 cents a kilowatt hour for 
the power. 

Under the REA plan connection charges were eliminated and the powe! 
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rate fixed at 4% cents per KWH. Senator Douglas of Illinois said last 
Sunday night in Columbus that this project may actually result in a smal 
profit to the government, even at this low interest rate. We now have $i 
percent of the farms electrified in this state and we have opened up a va 
market for all sorts of equipment that electricity on our farms gave farmes 


a reason to buy. 
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I have not heard of a single old-line power company going out of business. 
In fact, we now have a threatened power shortage. 

We have always underestimated people’s capacity to consume, when they: 
had the money. 

We've done the same on insurance. Back in 1926 the Ohio Farm Bureau 
put up the original $10,000 to form the guaranty capital for the Farm Bureau 
Mutual Automobile Insurance Company. We are now third largest mutual 
automobile insurance company in the country and we only operate in 12 
states and the District of Columbia. 

Now we have our own life and fire insurance companies. Our total assets 
are $75 million and surpluses of $15 million, and in our automobile company 
we have reduced rates under most companies 25 to 40 percent—and still do. 
We insure more automobiles in Ohio, Pennsylvania, Vermont, Maryland, and 
North Carolina than any other company, stock or mutual. 

Literally, I think there is not a field of human endeavor that cannot be 
improved as to price, service or quality, if we applied the cooperative way. 

Representing workers all over this land of ours you have already evi- 
denced your interest in housing. The Amalgamated has pioneered, and the 
Auto Workers are developing a program. 

Just ahead is what I think is an opportunity to do in the field of housing 
what we farmers did to electrify our farms and our homes. 

There is a Congressional Committee in Europe right now studying coop- 
erative housing. Our company also has the head of our Real Estate and 
Development Company in Sweden doing the same thing. 

Out of these studies and the efforts of our own housing committee the 
Mutual Housing Association and the Cooperative League of the U.S. A. should 
come a housing bill incorporating the REA principle. Under such legislation 
the government would provide funds on the proper business basis to coopera- 
tive associations to build houses or apartments. This money should carry 
arate at or near the cost of money to the government. 

If labor supports this development solidly it is my opinion that we will 
come nearer to the solution of the housing problem than has been done by 
any method up to date. 

Now, one more application. Time does not permit recounting all that 
might be mentioned in all the various fields. 

Recall, if you will, my previous reference to the necessity for over- 
handling our whole relationship between production and consumption, which 
has been developed in the past 100 years. 

The steel industry and its workers—we see by the papers—are apparently 
on the verge of a settlement by the accepted method of collective bargaining 
for which we all should be thankful. 

But in my opinion this same condition is apt to arise again. So why 
don’t we begin to take a look at another possibility. 

Remember, as workers you buy automobiles, refrigerators, stoves, and a 
lot of other commodities that use steel. Farmers buy wire fence, farm ma- 
chinery, trucks and autos, refrigerators, pipe for water systems, milking 
machines, tools of all kinds, where we use steel. 

In this recent steel strike, if the figures published are correct, you work- 
ets have lost a large sum of money through loss of employment. That money 
would go a long way. towards making a good down payment on a steel mill. 
Why don’t workers and farmers join and take over a steel mill as a pilot 
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plant? Then we could begin to determine ourselves what wages could be paij 
and what prices could be charged. 

If Lustron Corporation and Kaiser-Frazer can get millions of government 
money to go into business to make profit for themselves and their stock. 
holders, why. don’t the consumers of these commodities begin to do the same 
thing? 

Think this over. 

Now, while we are doing some of these things domestically—we cannot 
overlook the fact that today we live in an uncertain world. The threat ofa 
third world war is constantly before us. 

We've got to find a moral substitute for war. Again quoting Edwan 
Hallett Car’s Conditions of Peace: 

“This, then, is the crux of the economic problem. War stands today ing 
category by itself. Every great civilization of the past has had its ‘non-pn 
ductive’ enterprises which have absorbed a substantial part of the resources 
and labor of the community without regard to profit. Of the three classes of 
medieval society, ‘those who work’ supported ‘those who pray’ as well a 
‘those who fight.’ Only our modern civilization has placed war in a category 
by itself as the sole non-profit-earning enterprise which is universally recog. 
nized, as having a first and unlimited call on the capacity and on the self- 
sacrifice of the whole community. War is still the only state enterprise which 
is not subject to the criticism that it is too expensive.” 

Remember, we did not find a solution to our problems in the 30’s. It took 
another war to raise farm prices, overcome unemployment and to start th 
wheels of industry. We exhausted the alphabet in setting up government 
agencies to help farmers, workers, and industry. 

I think we have the answer. To distribute this potential abundance which 
we know how to produce, seems to me to be a high enough moral purpose to 
catch the imagination of people all over the world. Let’s harness it. It may 
be the idea whose time has come. 

The United States is taking and should continue to take the lead. Th 
Food Bank idea of the FAO is a start in this direction. The World Bank ani 
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the whole idea of the United Nations is part and parcel of it. 

If this present generation does not tackle and find a solution to great 
abundance on one hand and tragic lack on the other, then we should stand 
indicted before the bar of world opinion. 

We live in one world today, whether we like it or not. There are thox 
in our society, and particularly in our political life who would have us, by 
default, give up our stake in world peace. These are the people who cant 
comprehend the idea of one world. These are the people who were our pit 
war isolationists—people who opposed our defense preparations. Today, 
because they think it politically expedient—they are returning to their oi 
isolationist stand. We must not let them succeed in deceiving the America 
people. 

We have a tremendous stake in world peace. The American people genet 
ously and intelligently have recognized that as war is costly peace also is 
costly, but for constructive rather than destructive purposes. We can expe 
however, that in the future some Congressional representatives will launc 
an all-out attack on American aid to not only depressed areas, but unde 
developed areas of the world. These attacks will be launched by our isd 
tionists whose “do little or do nothing policies” will eventually lead to fighting 
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the Communists with arms instead of abolishing the conditions which encour- 
age Communism in Europe. But our world peace can be lost in other ways. 

Some months ago, as president of the Cooperative League of the U. S. A., 
I made a proposal that the Ruhr industries be turned into a great interna- 
tinal cooperative. It will be suicide to turn them back to the old cartels 
which spawned Hitler and national socialism. 

To turn these industries into a cooperative I think meets the needs of 
this present problem. Perhaps the industries of the whole Benalux area 
should be included. A board of trustees could be set up representing labor, 
farmers and others—as consumers and also representatives of the government 
involved could be added if deemed feasible. 

This is a cancer spot in the world society that must be remedied—and 
the presently urgent and great need might be used as a pilot plant for further 
international cooperation. : 

President Truman’s Point Four also needs the attention of all of us— 
and we should help implement it. 

If we could convince the world that what we really mean is not to exploit 
them—as has been done by other nations previously—but to help them raise 
their own standard of living—eliminate want in every: phase of human life— 
Iam sure they would rally to our leadership as nothing else would make 
them do. 

As president of CARE (Cooperative for American Remittances to Europe) 
Ihave had an opportunity to see many, many times the effect of America’s 
generosity: in giving hope to those in Europe who are confronted with the 
specter of totalitarian ideologies. People who are hungry and ill-clothed have 
little concern for social, political and economical concepts. They didn’t seem 
to care as to what is the label on their ideas. Through the generosity of the 
American people, some of the physical necessities of daily living have been 
temporarily. provided the war-weary of Europe. One of the observations made 
time and again by recipients of CARE packages is that they cannot see why 
an American would send such gifts to people he doesn’t even know. Yet to us 
itis a typical expression of our democratic philosophy of life—giving hope to 
others that tomorrow will be better. 

You men and women of the CIO, by: your participation in this great CARE 
program—have made another direct contribution to the further extension of 
democracy in the fight against totalitarianisms. 

Today organized labor is in the forefront among the defenders of the 
democratic ideal. It is almost obvious as to why you have chosen this role 
nationally and internationally. I have many times said that the best answer 
toa bad idea is a better idea. And I’m sure that we have the idea in the fur- 
ther extension of democratic living. You in the CIO have long been interested 
in progressively raising standards of living for not only those in your own 
organizations—but also for peoples everywhere. You have been quick to rec- 
ognize that free men working in a free society: are the best insurers of social 
Progress, 

People have decided in their own minds—if not legislatively—the direction 
Which we are going. You are marking the boundaries of this road. 


Based on the firm foundation of concern for the rights of all men we must 


throw off the halter of hesitancy and claim for our future our rightful heri- 
tage of abundance. 


PRESIDENT MURRAY: I join with the Convention in expressing to 
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Mr. Murray Lincoln the appreciation of all of us for his presence here today, 
This is the first real and most outstanding declaration of farm-labor coopera. 
tion that has come to a CIO Convention through a distinguished leader in the 
agricultural industry. Mr. Lincoln is an outstanding citizen, and of course 
man of achievement in the field of agriculture. He has an extraordinary 
understanding of our entire national economy. He bears the earmarks of 
distinction and leadership. He is, of course, a great citizen. 

I do hope that the people of the great State of Ohio will give recognition 
to the outstanding qualities of leadership which this distinguished son of Ohio 
possesses. 

He has delivered to this Convention today an address which will go down 
in history reflecting the viewpoint of a farmer, and he has pointed the way 
to labor not only here in the State of Ohio but throughout the entire country 
as to how the farmer and the industrial worker can get along. It is to the 
mutual interest of the farmer and the worker that they achieve a greater and 
a broader understanding of each other’s problems, and Mr. Lincoln’s concept 
provides opportunity for the development of this greater and broader under- 
standing to which he points. 

We are greatly honored to have him with us here today. We hope that 
he can come back to many: more of our Conventions. I regret that time pre. 
cluded the possibility of Mr. Lincoln extending his address. There area 
number of other points I am quite sure he would like to have covered here 
this forenoon. But we are all happy to have him with us. He is a friend of 
labor and labor is a friend of his. 

Thank you, Murray, for coming along. We all appreciate your presence. 

The Chair now recognizes the Resolutions Committee for a continuation 
of its report. 


REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON RESOLUTIONS—(Continued) 


Vice President Emi] Rieve in the chair. 
Committee Secretary Curran reported as follows: 


Resolution No. 11 
THE TAFT-HARTLEY ACT 


The infamous Taft-Hartley Act has been in operation now for 28 months 
At its inception, the CIO predicted that the Act was designed to restrict 
legitimate union activities and to provide employers with anti-union weapons 
in their effort to weaken and destroy. trade unions. Tragically for labor, this 
prediction has been proved all too accurate. Every labor organization already 
has felt the crippling effects of the creeping paralysis unleashed by one of 
the most vicious anti-labor laws on record. 

Experience under the law discloses that its most direct effect has bee 
to hamper and obstruct the organization of the many millions of unorganized 
workers in America. The Act has also encouraged the wholesale commis 
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sion of unfair labor practices by employers bent on resisting union orgali- 
zation and recognition. 

The Act has also precipitated otherwise unnecessary. strikes. Organi 
tional and recognition strikes have been forced by employers who rely # 
the Act to repudiate unions and to evade collective bargaining obligations 
Other strikes have been caused by the refusal of employers to agree 
reasonable terms which unions, in self-defense, have sought as contracttdl 
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guarantees against the most destructive provisions of the Act. Employers 
have brought about still other strikes by stubbornly refusing to conclude 
equitable agreements in order to take advantage of the strike-breaking and 
union-busting provisions of the Act. 

Another result of the law has been to maintain the gap between workers’ 
living costs and earnings, and to encourage industry to deny wage increases 
and security for workers, despite soaring profits and continued high prices. 

Where established collective bargaining relationships existed, the Taft- 
Hartley Act has encouraged many employers to cut contract standards and 
to become uncooperative and adamant in the settlement of grievances. 

Reactionary. employers have been afforded a new lease on life by the Act. 
Harking back to the bitter past, they have been motivated by the Act to 
attempt to smash organizations of their employees, to break down living 
standards, and to restore exploitation, the open shop, and the “yellow dog” 
contract. Employer-sponsored decertification petitions, collusively estab- 
lished company unions, spurious charges of unfair labor practices against 
legitimate unions, are now becoming a standard technique for harassing 
unions, undermining their stability and crippling the processes of collective 
bargaining. 

This new technique reaches its zenith when employers concoct frivolous 
violations of the law by unions in order to obtain federal intervention to 
destroy the morale of strikers and to break strikes. When the NLRB Gen- 
eral Counsel invokes his injunctive powers to enjoin legitimate strikes, the 
Act is unmasked and revealed as the strike-breaking measure that it. is. 

Under the irresponsible and arbitrary administration of General Counsel 
Denham, employers, in effect, have been revested with the oppressive injunc- 
tin weapon against strikes and peaceful picketing. Of 56 injunctions sought 
by the General Counsel of the NLRB up to June 30, 1949, 54 have been against 
unions, and only 2 against employers. Many of the injunctions issued against 
unions were later determined by the Board to have been based on foundless 
charges by employers and on fantastic theories of its General Counsel. Thus 
the Board fortunately. rejected the amazing notion of Mr. Denham that 
peaceful primary picketing is inherently coercive and enjoinable. 

While refraining from adopting the extreme anti-labor position of General 
Counsel Denham, a majority of the NLRB generally has also been anti-labor. 
Many Board rulings vie with the Act itself in its strangling effects upon 
labor. 

The Act punishes economic strikers by barring them from voting in elec- 
tions and permitting only. replacements to vote. The right to strike is thus 
undermined and strikebreakers given greater rights than strikers. However, 
the Board has strained logic by labeling unfair labor practice strikers as eco- 
nomic strikers, and thereby has deprived them of their right to vote. The 
Board has even said that workers subject to a no-strike clause who strike to 
potest an employer unfair labor practice lose the protections granted strikers 
ty the Act. Moreover, the Board has sanctioned discrimination by permitting 
employers to deny. vacation and pension benefits to strikers while allowing 
hem to non-strikers. Also sanctioned was the firing of foremen who refused 
toact as strikebreakers. 


_ Once again unions are being treated as illegal conspiracies. Peaceful 
Dicketing, protected by the Supreme Court as the exercise of a constitutional 
ight, has been branded as “coercion.” The infamous doctrine has been 
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revived that a strike may be outlawed by a ruling that its purpose jg 
“illegal.” Under the stimulus of this vicious law dangerous and novel theories 
of union responsibility have been laid down. The Board has ruled that a 
union may be held responsible for wholly. unauthorized conduct, and that an 
international union may be held liable for acts of local union members which 
it never authorized or ratified. 

In an effort to extend the scope of the iniquitous Act as widely as pos. 
sible, the office of the General Counsel of the Board has intervened in local 
situations and deliberately obstructed peaceful and. stable bargaining rela. 
tionships initiated under various state laws. Both the Board and the Genera] 
Counsel have used the law as an improper justification for injecting them. 
selves into the internal affairs of labor organizations and requiring that 
established bargaining structures be changed. The Administrators of the 
Act have not hesitated to weaken unions by demanding that local bargaining 
agencies rather than international unions be placed on the ballot in repre. 
sentation elections. 

The confusions and complexities of the law in connection with election 
have swelled the Board’s backlog by thousands and thousands of cases. The 
union security, authorization election provisions under the law have been 
demonstrated to be a farce. 

The so-called union protection provisions in the law have proved to be 
little more than a dead letter. In case after case the office of the Genera 
Counsel of the Board has refused to issue complaints upon union charges 
Employers have been increasingly encouraged to revive wholesale discrimi. 
nation against union members because of the substantial hope that the 
Board’s General Counse] will not issue a complaint. 

The Board has warped the free speech provisions of the law so that they 
serve as virtually no protection to labor organizations. In contrast, em 
ployers have been permitted to exploit these provisions for the purpose of 
openly and deliberately. interfering in elections in order to destroy the right 
of workers to vote for an organization of their own choice. Under the Boards 
decisions free industrial elections have been made a shambles. will b 

The glib propaganda that this law has equally benefited labor and that nh 
it is designed to curb only the leaders of labor has not deceived the rank furis! 
and file of our movement. It is the rank and file who have been require are 
to work against their will through anti-labor injunctions. It is the rank 
and file who have suffered because of the use of the law to force dow At 
living standards. It is the rank and file who have suffered as a result of the lesinsh 
arrogant attempts of employers to set aside contract conditions establishei Hartley 
through collective bargaining. the Co 

Glib propaganda has not deceived the American public, either. The most free e 
vicious effects of Taft-Hartley were evident last year, and the people votel 2 
to repudiate this Act when they elected President Truman. However, a fraui = In 
has been perpetrated on the public by the unholy alliance of reactional) tt 
Southern Democrats and Republicans in Congress which rejected the mat- woh 
date to repeal Taft-Hartley. So powerful is this coalition, that it almost Use 
succeeded in having the House adopt the Wood Bill, which is even mot on 
anti-labor than Taft-Hartley. “. 

The anti-labor forces in the Senate were aware of the distaste of the “ 
public for Taft-Hartley. Hence Senator Taft, in an attempt to remove hs — 
name from and to save his vicious law, prepared a bill which would amen tive 
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Taft-Hartley in many respects. However, only the uninformed could be 
fooled by: such a maneuver. The Taft bill carefully preserves the worst fea- 
tures of the Taft-Hartley Act. 

Analysis of the amendments proposed by Senator Taft reveals that they 
are carefully designed to give the appearance but not the reality. of con- 
cessions to the popular demand for Taft-Hartley repeal. Lip service only is 
given to the mandate of the 1948 election. At no point is the core of the 
Taft-Hartley Act touched. 

Government by injunction would be continued to suppress certain boycotts 
and strikes including clearly justified “national emergency” strikes for eco- 
nomic advancement. Legitimate boycotts would still be illegal, and unions 
would still be subject to damage suits for violation of collective bargaining 
agreements and for violation of provisions forbidding strikes and boycotts 
traditionally. regarded as legal. 

The closed shop and other forms of union security would remain as would 
more restrictive, but not more favorable, state anti-union security laws. 
The onerous Taft-Hartley restrictions on welfare funds and the check-off 
would substantially remain, and financial reports would still be required only 
of unions. 

Sops to labor of the Taft variety. cannot minimize the tremendous indus- 
trial unrest which the Act has bred, the chaos and resentment at the plant 
level which it has brought into being, the time and energy which it has 
compelled employers and unions to expend in a common effort to avoid its 
disastrous provisions. 

This law represents the temporary triumph of those who hoped to bring 
back an open-shop America, to destroy unions and revive industrial autocracy. 
The gag on political freedom which was written into the law was designed 
to protect those reactionary. politicians who sponsored and voted for the law 
from the wrath of the millions of people who are its victims. 

The CIO is still as determined as it has been for the past two years to 
secure the removal of that unjust law from the statute books, and there 
will be no slackening of our efforts to this end. Our position throughout has 
been that we will press forward, not only for the repeal of the Taft-Hartley 
Act but for our ultimate objective, improvements in the Wagner Act to 
furnish additional and much-needed protection to labor’s basic rights, and to 
insure fairness and equity in our federal labor policy. 

At the first session of the 81st Congress the CIO supported the Thomas- 
lesinski Bills which were offered by. the Administration to repeal the Taft- 
Hartley Act and to re-enact the basic principles of the Wagner Act. It was 
our considered judgment that only through the passage of these bills could 
the Congress of the United States begin to provide a structure on which 
free collective bargaining could be securely built for the years ahead. 

In indicating our support for the Thomas-Lesinski Bills the CIO made it 
dear that these bills should be passed without crippling amendments. 
Throughout the debate on these bills we expressed the firm conviction that 
the use of injunctions is neither effective as a means of bringing about labor- 
Management peace nor sound as an instrument of public policy in a demo- 
cratic society. 

In supporting the Thomas-Lesinski Bills, the CIO was not maintaining 
m unrealistic attitude of Utopian perfectionism. We recognized that in the 
legislative process there was room for alteration in any bill, particularly 
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in one dealing with so complex a problem as labor relations. But we stood 
solidly against any changes which would impinge on basic principles. 

NOW, THEREFORE, BE IT RESOLVED, 

That with united determination we re-dedicate the CIO and its entire 
membership to the mission of obtaining a repudiation and repeal of the 
Taft-Hartley Act and the restoration of the Wagner Act as the law of the 
land. 

Your committee recommends adoption. 
A motion was made and seconded te adopt the Committee’s report. 
CHAIRMAN RIEVE: The Chair recognizes the General Counsel of the 


CIO, Mr. Goldberg. 
MR. ARTHUR GOLDBERG 
(General Counsel, CIO) 


Mr. Chairman and delegates to this convention, the last time I spoke on 
the Taft-Hartley Act was before my own Union, the American Bar Associa- 
tion. I participated in a debate arranged under the auspices of that organiza- 
tion. It was a very impartial debate. The Chairman of the debate was 
Charles Taft, the brother of the author of the Taft-Hartley Act. The other 
member on the other side was Senator Taft’s law partner, Max Swigert, and 
I represented our point of view. 

This is what might be called in Allan Haywood’s terms a pro-neutral 
debate—pro-neutral toward the Taft-Hartley Act. It is not difficult, how- 
ever, to debate why Taft-Hartley should be repealed before an organization 
of lawyers, because lawyers, as you know, enjoy one of the privileges that is 
denied working people under the Taft-Hartley Act, the privilege of belonging 
to a closed shop. In fact, we have the anomaly in certain states like Geor- 
gia, Alabama, and some of the other Southern states, of being the only. legal 
persons who can belong to a closed shop in these particular states. 

Now Taft-Hartley for us is a matter of unfinished business, and in order 
to properly discuss the matter of unfinished business I have to let you in on 
a little secret. I hope the chairman of the convention and the chairman of 
the Resolutions Committee won’t mind if I do let you in on a little secret. | 
wish you would take your book of resolutions and look at it. If you look at 
the resolution on the Taft-Hartley Act, Resolution No. 11, you will see that we 
have a very long preamble that consists of three pages and a short resolve. 
If you look at the other resolutions in the book you will notice, for example, 
the resolutions on old age, survivors, unemployment, etc., that they have very 
short whereases and very long resolves. The reason for that is this: the 
authors of the other resolutions have got on to the idea that the Secretary of 
the Resolutions Committee only reads the resolves, so they put all their reso- 
lution into the resolving part so that it shall be read. Well, I drew the Taft- 
Hartley resolution and I did it the other way, knowing it would not be read 
And why did I do that? Is it because I think that resolution is not im 
portant? No, I think that this still remains the most important resolution we 
have to act on in this convention. I did it because I wanted all of you just to 
read the last paragraph, because the last paragraph rededicates this organi- 
zation to the unfinished business, repeal of the Taft-Hartley Act and restoring 
the Wagner Act as the law of the land. 

I want to say that we almost finished that business in the 81st Congres 
at its first session. In the Senate of the United States, on the crucial vote 
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Taft-Hartley, the Lucas amendment to prohibit injunctions in labor disputes 
we lost by one vote. The vote was 46 to 44 in the Senate. A change of one 
vote would have brought the matter for decision by the Vice President, and 
I think we can all assume what the answer of the Vice President would have 
peen on that vote. 

Now we have unfinished business and we must devote ourselves to that 
unfinished business. As of last Monday night when we signed the Bethlehem 
contract, we gave the final and conclusive demonstration to the nation that 
there is no possible justification for the Taft-Hartley Act, because I want to 
say to you here and now that the steel strike was forced upon the American 
people not because of the issues that the steel Union raised, but because of 
the determination of the steel corporations and industry in America, to force 
the President of the United States to invoke the provisions of the Taft-Hartley 
Act against the Steelworkers’ Union. 

Now, can there be any doubt about that? They said so in the wires they 
sent to the President of the United States, where they said, “Mr. President, 
we are not going to appear before your Fact-Finding Board because you ought 
to use the Taft-Hartley Act against the Steelworkers.” Here and now I want 
to say to the President of the United States that this organization fully sup- 
ports the position that you took, the justified position that you took that the 
Taft-Hartley Act was not applicable to our steel situation. 

You have a man in the state of Ohio, his name is Bob Taft. He is the 
author of this Jaw. Allow me to let you in on another secret. When Bob Taft 
debated the Taft-Hartley Act in the 79th Congress he said that the law repre- 
sented a substantially perfect solution for the problem of labor relations in the 
United States, and that same example of rectitude, the same example of 
honesty, this man of great character—those are the phrases that his campaign 
propaganda has been circulating throughout the State of Ohio and. the nation 
—the same man, notwithstanding the Congressional Record, which has him 
saying the Taft-Hartley Act is the perfect law, in the 81st Congress at the 
first session, got up and said, ‘“‘There are 26 changes that ought to be made 
in the law.” 

I say if there was ever a man who by his own admissions stands un- 
qualified to write a labor statute, Bob Taft is that man. There is just no 
doubt about it. 


Now Taft is going around the State of Ohio saying to people, to the good 
people throughout the state, that no case has been made against the Taft- 
Hartley Act by labor people. I say that is a deliberate and false misstate- 
ment. We made a case against the Taft Hartley Act, and Taft himself had 
to recognize it when he proposed 26 changes. I said to Senator Taft, just as 
I said when I testified before the Senate, that I am prepared upon behalf of 
the CIO to go along in a public forum, let it be a radio or public meeting 
here in the State of Ohio, and make our case against Taft-Hartley, and let us 
see if Taft can make his case for Taft-Hartley. 


You know it is easy to say there is no case against Taft-Hartley when 
you haven’t got a man on the platform who is prepared to present the case 
against the law. Well, I am prepared to do it; I am prepared to do it in Ohio, 
or in Washington, or in any. other place that Bob Taft would like to debate 
the merits of this law that he wrote. 


_ The plain fact is that we have accumulated a case against Taft-Hartley 
Which demonstrates that it is the most impotent, the most repressive, the 
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most malignant law that has ever been written upon the statute books of this 
country, and we have the documentation, case by case, to prove it—and 
Senator Taft does not. 

And so I hope to have that opportunity afforded me. And, by the way, 
the CIO will be very glad to pay the expenses of any national radio broadcast 
and buy: the time to afford the Senator the opportunity to participate in any 
such public discussion so that his views and our views can be presented to 
the American people. 

Well, we have this unfinished business, and the destiny of that unfinished 
business rests entirely with you. I must say to you quite candidly, and I 
would be lacking in candor if I didn’t say it, if we had done all that we could, 
all that we possess the power and resources and ability to do, there would be 
no Taft-Hartley Act on the books now. And soI call upon you for united and 
vigorous work to repeal Taft-Hartley. And when I say united work I mean 
united work. I don’t mean what occurred when we were busy in Washington 
trying to repeal Taft-Hartley, to find people in our own midst sabotaging our 
efforts to repeal the statute. If there was ever a statute that applied equally 
to all our Unions, if there was ever a law that repressive features of which 
applied to all, it is the Taft-Hartley Act; yet I have to say to you we didn't 
enjoy the full cooperation of all our affiliates last year and during this year to 
repeal the statute. There were some amongst us who circulated false rumors, 
attempting to undermine what had been done, attempting to undermine the 
type of position we had taken, notwithstanding it was the united position of 
our organization, attempting to tell the membership of the CIO that the lead- 
ership in CIO was selling out on Taft-Hartley repeal. And I say plainly to 
every delegate here, as I said to the Executive Board when we met in May 
and passed the unanimous resolution, any man who says that the leadership 
of the CIO is selling out or sold out on Taft-Hartley is a plain, unmitigated 
liar. That is all he is. 


There was one affiliate of our organization—and the gentleman knows 
whom I refer to—who took a document prepared by another affiliate who 
didn’t have the courage to present it themselves, and disseminated it, and! 
am quoting from an item that appeared in Colonel McCormick’s Times-Herald 
of Washington, to indicate the General Counsel of CIO was engaging himself 
in drawing an amendment to write an injunctive feature into the legislation 
to repeal Taft-Hartley. And I asked that man at the Board meeting, and I 
would like him to get on the floor and repeat it here; his name is Harry 
Bridges—whether he believed when he published that libel that it was true. I 
also asked him at the time why he didn’t get on the telephone and talk to the 
General Counsel of CIO, and ask the General Counsel of CIO whether that 
story that appeared in the Times-Herald was true. He never answered it 
there and he cannot answer it here. I am sure President Murray would give 
him an opportunity to if he tried to. 


The plain fact of the matter is the CIO and the General Counsel of the 
CIO, when they heard an amendment was coming into the House to try to 
write an injunctive feature into the bill at the request of one of the Congress 
men, wrote a provision striking out any reference to any injunction in any 
bill to repeal the Taft-Hartley Act. That was the contribution we made, not 
what this gentleman, if he is one, attempted to say about us. 


I don’t think I want to pay. much time or attention to that, although! 
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feel that those types of statements circulated amongst the membership of 
the CIO substantially affected our efforts to repeal the statute. 

We can repeal this Act. We must repeal this Act. We can only do it 
with the united support and the determination on all our parts that we are 
not going to live any longer under this statute. 

I call upon you for such action. I call upon you to manifest your deter- 
mination that this statute will be repealed by putting into the fight every- 
thing that you possess. We can do the job; the job has to be done; the law is 
a discredited law which no longer has any defenders, even Taft does not 
defend it. So what remains? What remains is we have got to get into the 
next Congress a majority so safe and so overwhelming that no misguided 
coalition of Taft Republicans and Dixiecrats can block us. 

So it is up to you; it lies in your hands, because you are the ones who 
can send to Congress the type of people we need in Congress. And I say to 
you that that is what has to be done. 

We in the CIO are going to carry the fight on. We will carry it on at the 
next session of the Congress even though the votes there are pretty well 
congealed by what happened in the past session of the Congress. But I give 
you one promise, when we write the next resolution on Taft-Hartley for the 
CIO Convention I want it to be the last resolution on the Taft-Hartley Act 
at a CIO Convention, and the promise that I give you is that you won’t be 
bothered then by any: speech of the Genera] Counsel of the CIO; I will be 
sitting back on the platform very happy with the results. 

PRESIDENT MURRAY: It is now 12:25. The Convention will stand 
recessed to meet promptly at 2 o’clock. 

At 12:30 o’clock the Convention stood recessed until 2 o’clock. 


FOURTH DAY—THURSDAY AFTERNOON SESSION 


The convention was called to order by President Murray: at 2:20 o’clock 
p.m. 


PRESIDENT MURRAY: The convention will be in order. 
Secretary Carey will take the chair temporarily. 


CHAIRMAN CAREY: At this time I would like to present to the con- 
vention not Bessie Hillman of the Amalgamated Clothing Workers, but Bessie 
Hillman of the CIO. She will make the drawing for the winner of the label 
contest conducted under the direction of the director of the Label Depart- 
ment, who will also be presented to the convention. 

I now present Bessie Hillman of CIO. She has picked the number 346, 
lewis J. Clark of the Packinghouse Workers. Lewis J. Clark will see Stewart 
Meecham for a fitting. 


I will ask the following to come to the platform representing the Congress 


a Lillian Sherwood, Bertha Perrin, Dolly Wilson, and Evalyn G. 
th. 


(President Murray in the chair.) 


PRESIDENT MURRAY: The Chair recognizes the Resolutions Committee 
Chairman. Is the Secretary ready to report ? 
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RESOLUTION NO. 11—TAFT-HARTLEY REPEAL (Continued) 


PRESIDENT MURRAY: There is before the Convention the recommenda. 


tion of the Resolutions Committee dealing with the Taft-Hartley resolution, 
Any further remarks? 

The Chair recognizes the delegate over here. 

DELEGATE DURKIN, Office and Professiona] Workers: Mr. Chairman 
and fellow delegates, the members of the UOPWA sought in this Convention 
to find some answers an some guidance on their pressing needs for wage 
increases, against rising unemployment, against intensified discrimination, 
and for the protection of their union and all unions against the obvious 
aggression that all employers are launching against the whole labor move- 
ment. 

I believe, Mr. Chairman, that this resolution on Taft-Hartley: repeal is the 
issue that ought to have been first among the deliberations of this Conven. 
tion, because it is the Taft-Hartley law, its pattern of repression, its pattern 
of anti-unionism, its pattern of Red-baiting and witch hunting that has 
enabled the employers to launch against the workers their wage-cut drives, 
speed-ups and lay-offs, and finally their war, including the policies which 
they. seek to inflict, on the people of this country. 

Our union, a small union, was one of those that was attacked early 
under the Taft-Hartley law, and the employers, against whom we represent 
our members, utilizing raiding and Taft-Hartley, have managed to inflict some 
blows on our union, but our members as a whole have stood up and taken 
up the fight, and they. urge, and hope for and seek relief. They are being 
mobilized and united in mass action to see that Taft-Hartley is repealed now 
and without any occasion for further delay, even by the Government, on this 
question. 

The Metropolitan Life Insurance Company, a ten billion dollar monopoly 
corporation, will not deal with our union, although we have been certified as 
the collective bargaining agency, and that company has the arrogancy to put 
itself above Government and will not deal with our union, because it says 
we have not compiled with the Taft-Hartley. law, although we have done s0; 
and they make themselves the interpreters of the Act and of our union's 
status. This corporation, with its red-baiting line and accusations against 
our members and union, aims to use this law to destroy our union and our 
members. And now this Convention is seeking to take over the line of the 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Company in its red-baiting hysteria and attacks 
against our union and other unions. 

Mr. Chairman, our union members have a difference of opinion with some 
unions on the Taft-Hartley. question. We think we have a right to that differ- 
ence of opinion. Our members do not think the Truman administration has 
any intention of repealing the Taft-Hartley law, and we cite the fact that 
Speaker Rayburn came for a conference with President Truman when the 
Lesinski bill was before the House and brought out in his pocket the Sims 
bill amendments containing Taft-Hartley injunctions, and that bill came to 
the floor with the Democratic Speaker’s support, and President Truman in 
the three days that bill was being presented did not make a sound to express 
the opposition of the administration to that bill. 

Furthermore, Chairman Lesinski and Chairman Thomas of the’ House 
and Senate Labor Committees, have stated they are not interested in making 
a further fight in 1950 for repeal, and now Secretary of Labor Tobin comes 
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before this Convention, and with his persuasiveness and charm and smooth 
talk, says he wants the repeal of the Taft-Hartley Act and he wants a sound, 
fair, comprehensive labor-management law enacted in its place. 

Now we say we want the Wagner Act, and why can’t the politicians say 
frankly the Wagner Act, instead of these big words that mean all things 
to all men and open the door for amendments to go through that will mean 
just the Taft-Hartley law under another name? 

Our members felt, therefore, what is necessary is not reliance on the 
politicians, but a mass campaign for Taft-Hartley repeal. 

We did our part last year to the limit of our ability. We sent out dele- 
gations, collected petitions, and interviewed seventy Congressmen and Sena- 
tors in their homes. 

We would like to urge this Convention to say that the first of January, 
1950, Taft-Hartley repeal has to be the first business before Congress. And 
I think labor is strong enough in this country to get them to do this. And 
if by chance we couldn’t win it then, let me say this, fellow delegates, unless 
a fight is made in January, 1950, then there is not a chance to go into the 
elections of 1950 with a platform that will guarantee it at the latest the 
first part of 1951. 

I say, Mr. Chairman, we all deserve to be criticized because in the last 
months I think we all have become somewhat lax on this subject, and I 
mean unions from left to right, and maybe there are some that will deny 
that, and if so that is all right. But I say this Convention gave us the oppor- 
tunity to refresh and renew our efforts in this Convention, and we have to 
determine at this Convention a mighty mobilization of workers can take place, 
and that is our job, to find the way to unify the workers in this country in 
behalf of repeal of Taft-Hartley, in behalf of their living standards, and not 
allow ourselves to be stampeded into a Taft-Hartley. crusade. 

I hope because on some of these matters I have expressed opinions with 
which some of our unions disagree that will not bring down a tirade of abuse 
and vilification on those who express their views. I say let us go ahead 
together to fight for repeal of the Taft-Hartley law. 

PRESIDENT MURRAY: The Chair recognizes the delegate at the 
microphone. 

DELEGATE ALTMAN, Retail, Wholesale and Department Store Union— 

PRESIDENT MURRAY: Let me ask you just before you begin to talk, 
Delegate Altman, if you would be good enough to cooperate with the Chair 
and limit your discussion on the matter to about five minutes. 

DELEGATE ALTMAN: That’s all I’ll take, Mr. Chairman. I rise to 
speak on this question because my Union has been a victim, and one of the 
chief victims, of the Taft-Hartley law. After the Taft-Hartley law went 
into effect our Union was faced with raids by other AFL unions, and they 
used the Taft-Hartley law to destroy our Union. As a result of that our 
Union decided to comply and sign the non-Communist affidavits. Certain 
of our Local Unions controlled by members of the Communist Party refused 
to sign, and as a result the AFL Retail Clerks filed petitions and succeeded 
without opposition in winning some of these stores. I refer to the Oppenheim- 
Collins Department Store in New York, the Times Square stores, the Wool- 
worth Warehouse and other such institutions. 


As a result of that our Union ordered those leaders to sign affidavits. 
But their loyalty to the Communist Party was placed above the interests of 
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our Union and of the CIO, and they were willing to see their members taken 
into rival organizations rather than to carry out the orders of our Union 
and the interests of their members. What happened? As a result of the 
order to these Unions to comply they: seceded and laid the basis for setting 
up this new third federation of labor. I might point out, and it is interesting 
to note, that these same elements, when given orders by the Communist 
Party to sign those affidavits, despite the fact that they were members of the 
Communist party, they: signed those affidavits. In other words, they took 
their orders from the Communist Party, but refused to take their orders 
from the CIO, even though it meant losing their members. And today we 
are confronted with a fight against Communist leaders who have left the 
CIO, against our Union, which is in the CIO. 

That action brought our Union into chaos, as a result of this Taft-Hartley 
law. If they had followed CIO policy we could have been a united union, but 
they refused to do that. As a result of the chaos, certain action was taken 
by the CIO about our Union, and I am happy to say that we have never 
wavered in our loyalty to the CIO, and as a result of our stick-to-it-tiveness, 
as a result of our confronting this problem in complete loyalty to the C10, 
knowing that our future rested with the CIO, we have been able to withstand 
the raids, intimidations, and bribes that were thrust upon us. So that today 
our Union is on the road to rehabilitate itself, it is on the road to come back, 
and our Union, with the CIO, will unite together with the rest of you in 
fighting for a repeal of the Taft-Hartley law and to make our Union once 
more the proud union it is, and the proud union it will be, in complete sup- 
port of the rest of the CIO and its great leader, Philip Murray. 

DELEGATE BOYER, Pennsylvania State Council: Isn’t it strange that 
representatives of organizations who, during the recent national election 
campaign, used their union headquarters as a focus point of activity to pro- 
mote the candidacy of Henry Wallace should come before this convention 
and make their pleadings about the need for the repeal of the Taft-Hartley 
Act? 

I am going to make a statement now that might be a little shocking, 
but I know it is true. I know that officers of the United Office and Profes- 
sional Workers organization in Pennsylvania sent literature to members of 
that Union with enclosures for the return of donations to the Wallace cam- 
paign, and I know members of that Union in Pennsylvania who sent their 
Union dues in shortly following the receipt of the appeal for donations and 
got a receipt in return for a contribution to the Wallace campaign, and were 
reminded that their union dues were still due. 

I, too, am in support of this resolution, without any reservations, ifs, 
ands, or buts, without any reservations as to whether the officers of this 
organization have or have not at all times done what some people think was 
the right or the wrong thing. I wonder sometimes, as these people make 
their preachments and condemnations from the floor of the CIO conventions, 
not only here but in State Council Conventions, what kind of tolerance we 
would be getting if the position were reversed. I think somebody. might have 
an unfortunate accident and not be present tomorrow when they call the roll 

Yes, to paraphrase what Emil Rieve said the other day, “What sins are 
committed in the name of democracy?” But some people lean heavily on 
and use the rights inherent in what is real democracy. 

PRESIDENT MURRAY: The Chair recognizes the President of the Com- 
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munications Workers of America, a new organization recently affiliated with 
the Congress of Industrial Organizations, and a mighty. Union—Mr. Joseph 


Beirne. 

DELEGATE BEIRNE, Communications Workers of America: Mr. Presi- 
dent and fellow delegates, I rise to support the resolution before the conven- 
tion, and I think it is fitting and proper, in stating our support of this reso- 
lution, to outline in part at least why we are interested and why we feel 
that our interests will be made more manifest to you if a brief picture of 
our organization is given to you. 

In the hearings on the Taft-Hartley: Act, when we were very much alone 
in the union movement, we tried to impress upon the Congress the effect 
of certain provisions of this Act on the workers in an industry such as ours. 
We were attentively listened to, and yet provisions were placed in that Act 
which make it illegal for one of our members to support a fellow member. 
There is a provision in that Act which outlaws the secondary boycott, it says 
that the employees of one employer may be subject to discipline, without the 
protective features of the Act helping them, should they: elect to support other 
workers by respecting their picket lines. 

In our industry our members are scattered in forty-five States and over 
65,000 municipalities. Our lines are spread far, and problems arise almost 
daily in which, in one part of the country or another, our members face a 
picket line, and even within our own industry, within our own membership 
we face problems quite regularly which call for the establishment of picket 
lines. 
The Bell System, as you know, controls the telephone industry in America. 
It controls 90 percent of all of the business and 100 percent of the long lines 
business, the long distance telephone service. Yet there are over 6,000 tele- 
phone companies in the United States. You can see from this that most of 
the country is serviced by small, independent companies. We have member- 
ship in both the Bell System and in these independent companies. Within 
one building in a particular city we will have telephone workers who work 
for a particular company and in that same building workers who are also 
members of our union who work for a different employer, and if by chance a 
dispute arises, which forces our members onto a picket line before this single 
building, under the provisions of the Taft-Hartley Act, we expose these other 
members to the disciplinary action of this giant monopoly with which we do 
business, when they respect the picket lines of their brothers and sisters in 
the same union. 

I explained our unique position to the Congress on many. occasions, and 
even Senator Ball and Senator Taft admitted—and it is in the record—that 
they did not have in mind in their Taft-Hartley Act the prohibiting of fellow 
members from supporting one another. We testified again before this recent 
Congress, and again we were courteously listened to, because we were still 
independent. Still that provision remains in the Act. 

Now I bring you this different viewpoint, that maybe you could not 
see through your eyes, belonging to this great organization, but which I 
observe through my eyes, because at that time we were outside this great 
family. of unions. I observed the legislative activity of the CIO right in 
Washington. My office is in Washington. 

Our kind of work and our kind of business necessitate that we consist- 
ently watch what goes on in the Congress and what goes on through the 
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various groups which are trying to influence Congress, and we observed the 
CIO putting up a valiant fight to repeal the Taft-Hartley Act. At the very 
time that the official spokesman of this organization was seeking the repeal 
of the Taft-Hartley Act we observed some unions within CIO attacking 
viciously certain representatives of the CIO, attacking viciously, and, to me 
unwarrantedly, the position of the CIO, saying to us who were then on the 
outside, the official policy is to repeal. But this small group says in their 
sabotage of that policy of this organization that the leaders and spokesmen 
of the CIO are not carrying out the policy of this organization. I know from 
personal contacts and from personal experience, from many. caucuses attended 
by people in Washington when they talked about the position of the Con. 
gress on this matter of labor legislation, I know from personal experience 
that the official spokesmen of CIO were doing a tremendously good job in 
trying to get this law repealed, and I know that those efforts of your spokes- 
men were being sabotaged by. representatives of unions which belonged to 
this organization. You cannot ever hope to achieve success if, on the one 
hand, you establish a policy, and if, on the other, you establish a practice 
which is designed to scuttle that policy. 

We certainly are in favor of this resolution, and while this is my maiden 
speech in a CIO convention, let me say in it that in addition to supporting 
these policies, which seem to have the majority approval of the delegates 
here, we bring to you, to the CIO, the friendship of the Telephone Workers. 

It took us a long time to make up our minds to join this organization. 
We went through an evolutionary period that was unique to us, because we 
are in a rather unique business, we are in a business that is the largest in 
the world, a $10,575,000,000 organization, and our lines are spread widely 
and sometimes thinly. We had to throw off twenty years of company 
unionism to establish first, the semblance of an independent, bona fide, free- 
functioning organization, and that evolution finally brings us here to you. 

We don’t come into CIO to see what we can take out of it. We come 
into CIO on our own volition to contribute what we can to the great things 
for which it stands. 

Sixty-five percent of our organization are women, lovely ones, and I 
want to say to you who might come from organizations made up exclusively 
of men that when the going gets rough the men sometimes think in terms 
of easing their own problems, and it is the girls many times more than the 
men who will fight for the principles, who will fight for the things for which 
this organization stands. And I think God in his infinite wisdom made it 
that way, because after all they are the mothers of sons, they: are the 
mothers of men, and I think they understand better the social thought, the 
dignity of the human being and the advancement of that human being in 
this scheme of things that we belong to which is called life. They understand 
that sometimes more than the men do. These girls are all over the country. 
In some cities we have but five operators who incidentally are covered by 
this Taft-Hartley law, five girls in the city—not another Union in that city 
up on the side of a mountain in the Rocky Mountain region or down ina 
valley in the South. We are all over, and we come to contribute our little 
bit to the advancement of the workers of America and the advancement of 
this great organization for which we stand and to which we all belong. 

I might say, while I am still on my feet, that as I listened to the dis- 
cussion on organizing and as I listened to the discussion of the proponents 
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and advocates of two different ideologies these last few days, let me say, 
first, you will find the Communications Workers of America standing with 
those who believe in the freedom and the dignity and the advancement of 
the individual, as contrasted with those who might wish to perpetuate or 
perpetrate or give to us a totalitarian yoke that would make us slaves of 
the state, that would make us creatures of the state, that would make us 
the slaves of some master. 

Those who stand for the progress of people are the true liberals, and the 
other ones, through the history we read, are considered on the Left. But 
we stand with those who place the dignity of the individual] above everything 
else. We stand for the freedom of that individual. 

Your organizing efforts, while I heard them criticized, must have been 
successful, because we are with you, representing as we do 325,000 good, clean, 
up-standing, decent American citizens, the kind of people that sometimes it 
would have been found tough to organize. In your organization you were 
able to convince us, and a lot is owed by you to your Vice President in charge 
of organization, Allan Haywood, who has helped us and worked with us. His 
humaneness and his courage, his convictions and his patience with us have 
brought results. 

I feel that the Telephone Workers will, as the years go on, assist the 
CIO in becoming a more potent and a more powerful force than it is today. 
We are ready to take off now on the repeal of the Taft-Hartley Act by point- 
ing out to you that our members are all over the country, and when you need 
them I know you will find them ready and willing to develop the grass roots 
pressures, because they understand all of the ills and the evils of the Taft- 
Hartley law. Therefore, you will find them willing to help. I know we can 
get the Taft-Hartley law repealed if we stay at the job of convincing the 
people of America and the Congress of the United States of the wickedness 
and the viciousness of it. 

PRESIDENT MURRAY: Are we ready to vote? 

The question was called for. 

PRESIDENT MURRAY: Those favoring the report of the committee 
will say “aye”; contrary-minded, ‘‘no’’. 

The “ayes” have it and the report of the committee prevails. 


The Escort Committee, previously appointed, escorted Mr. Roy Wilkins, 
Acting Secretary, Nationa] Association for the Advancement of Colored Peo- 
ple, to the platform. 

PRESIDENT MURRAY: Our convention is highly honored today to have 
with us on this platform an outstanding champion of the cause of human 
rights. Back in 1931 this man took upon himself the heavy. responsibility of 
furthering the cause of decent race relations in the United States. It was in 
that year that he turned his back upon an assured and well-paid future in the 
newspaper industry to serve instead the common cause of democracy. 

As an American this guest of ours rejects the theory that any special 
interest rises above the common interests of the American people. He believes 
in the very simple proposition that every Amrican should have the full 
opportunity to participate in serving the common cause and also participate 
in the benefits that flow from advancement of the common cause. 

For 18 years he has served faithfully the membership of that great 
organization, the National Association for the Advancement of Colored 
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People. He has served that association as an editor, as a spokesman and as 
a leader. On many occasions he has stepped forth boldly, to confront nut 
only: vicious prejudices, but also the threat to life itself that flows from such 
prejudices. 

The example of such men is an inspiration to the Congress of Industria] 
Organizations. We therefore owe this guest of ours a great debt, not only for 
his unceasing, outspoken support of our policies and our hopes, but also for 
the example he gives us as a decent God-fearing man. I am personally 
honored in presenting to you as your guest today, Mr. Roy Wilkins, Acting 
Secretary of the National Association for the Advancement of Colored People. 


MR. ROY WILKINS 


(Acting Secretary, National Association for the Advancement of 
Colored People) 

President Murray, delegates, ladies and gentlemen, first of all I want to 
bring the personal greetings and salutations and affections from myself and 
from my Association to your great leader, Philip Murray, whom we are 
honored to have as a member of our Board of Directors, and whose states. 
manship in the field of organized labor, and whose humanitarian interest 
in the welfare of all humanity, is a source of gratification to us in ou 
Association. 

I salute you, sir! 

When I first received this invitation to speak at this convention I was 
reminded of some of the assignments I had been given in years past, to go to 
certain foreign parts of our country and investigate mob violence and other 
dangerous adventures. I have in mind that some actions would be taken at 
this convention between the brothers and sisters and that perhaps I might get 
caught in the middle, but since we in our Association have never run froma 
good fight, and since I had two legs in case the going got too rough, I decided 
to accept. 

It is a pleasure to be with you in this Eleventh Constitutional] Convention 
of the Congress of Industrial Organizations because of the lengthy history of 
cooperation between the CIO and the National Association for the Advance 
ment of Colored People. It seems long ago, and yet it has been barely a 
dozen years, that NAACP officials from our New York headquarters were in 
Detroit, shoulder to shoulder with the leaders of the Ford strike, that a 
float and loud speaker of the Detroit chapter of our organization went about 
that city giving encouragement and support in the crucial struggle of the 
United Automobile Workers for recognition. We have cooperated with Wil 
lard Townsend’s Transport Service Workers, in New York with Mike Quills 
Transport Workers Union. 

Since we are an organization dedicated to non-discrimination, we have 
also reached over into the other half of Labor’s big family. We recall with 
pride and pleasure our cooperation with the struggling Brotherhood of Sleer 
ing Car Porters of the AFL, in its twelve-year battle with the giant Pullman 
Company. Ah, my. friends, that was a fight, and the victory laid to rest in 
the minds of all fair men the idea that Negro workers did not have the 
stamina, the intelligence, and the persistence required in the organized labor 
movement. 

I feel at home, too, because the CIO several years ago saw the difference 
between a front organization for the Stalinists, and the NAACP, the orgati- 
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zation for the legitimate and just aspirations of Negro American citizens; and 
pecause President Philip Murray last year at Portland generously called for 
cooperation with and support of the NAACP in its program. 

This is altogether fitting since our organizations have many. of the same 
general aims. 

We both want an America where a working man can organize and bar- 
gain—and bargain means bargain—not only for meat and bread, but for that 
measure of equality and security and happiness which rightfully belongs to 
him and his as members of a democratic society in the middle of the Twen- 
tieth Century. 

We both want an America without discrimination and separation based 
upon race, color, creed, or national origin, where there will be equality of 
opportunity for all. 

The NAACP, in the forty. years since it was organized in 1909, has made 
significant advances toward these objectives. It has done a work which, while 
appearing at times to be confined to the so-called race relations field, has 
actually dovetailed with the struggles of organized labor and helped toward 
the lifting of horizons for everyone. 

Take, for example, the long fight against lynching and mob violence which 
was spearheaded by the NAACP from the dark days when we had two to 
three lynchings a week until these times when we have been having one, 
two, or three a year. Although more than 1,000 white persons have been 
lynched since 1882, the remainder of nearly 4,000 victims have been Negroes. 

When our Association came on the scene forty years ago, mob violence 
held full sway. There was no important public opinion in opposition to it. It 
was easy to shift mob terror against Negroes to mob terror against organized 
labor, and this was done in many places. Your leaders of the southern 
organizing drive in these post-war years have had their troubles. The have 
had to be diplomatic and make certain adjustments. But thirty years ago 
they could not even have started an organizing campaign. The local mobs 
would have driven their organizers out of town, or strung them up. In Con- 
gressman John Rankin’s town of Tupelo, Mississippi, a union organizer from 
Memphis was actually ridden out of town on a rail. 

Today there is still terror, and there are still mobs. But they do not 
dominate the scene as they. once did. The overwhelming public opinion, once 
either on the side of the lynchers, or silent and indifferent, now actively 
opposes violence. 

In this atmosphere organized labor, never popular in some sections of the 
nation, has been able to go forward with its work. The creation of this 
atmosphere in which lynching is denounced and opposed, instead of tolerated 
and praised, was the work of the NAACP. In the later years of that fight 
we had some aid from other groups, but for long years it was done with a 
small band, largely out of the meagre contributions of Negroes themselves, 
who continue to be the main source of our financial support. 

Or, take again our long campaign for the right to vote. In this area, as 
in the combating of lynching terror, our Association has given important 
assistance to organized labor. The white primary nullified the Negro vote in 
most southern states and the poll tax kept millions of white and colored 
voters from the ballot box. All of you are aware of the fact that under this 
system men were elected by a handful of persons, sometimes as few as 4 
Percent of the potential vote. 
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There was a time when the working man up here in Cleveland or Detroit 
or Chicago or Pittsburgh or Trenton or New Haven did not concern himself 
with these elections. A million Negroes lived in Mississippi and only 500 of 
them voted. So what? Nine hundred thousand Negroes lived in Texas and 
a mere few thousand voted. So what? And so with Georgia and Alabama 
and Florida and the rest. 

But we of the NAACP did not shrug our shoulders. We saw our people 
being lynched because they had no vote to say who would be governor, con- 
gressman, mayor, sheriff, judge, or who would go to the state legislature. 
We saw our children cheated of schooling, our whole race helpless. 

So back in 1924, exactly a quarter century ago, we challenged the white 
primary in the courts while we continued our efforts to wipe out the poll tax. 
After a long and costly struggle involving three trips to the United States 
Supreme Court our lawyers finally won a decision in 1944 outlawing the white 
primary. It had taken twenty years but we had won. Last year, due to this 
victory and to the battering at the poll tax by many organizations, nearly a 
million Negroes voted in the South. If we do the right things—your CIO 
and our NAACP—two million will vote in 1952. 

Organized labor now knows that it cannot remain indifferent to an elec- 
tion system which sends enemies of labor to Congress. The worker at 
Youngstown Sheet and Tube may have his rights taken away by the Con- 
gressman from the Second district of Georgia or the senior Senator from 
Mississippi. The worker at Otis Elevator in Yonkers, New York, or Pull- 
man Standard Car in Michigan City, Indiana, or Johns-Manville in Pittsburg, 
California, has a stake in what Congressmen and Senators sit on what com 
mittees, and who the committee chairmen are. 

So the fight which the NAACP won against the white primary, opening 
the doors of polling booths to millions of new voters in the South, was a vic- 
tory for organized labor because we can be sure that when the voting is in 
full swing the number of labor’s enemies will be cut sharply. For the hitherto 
gagged and trampled Negroes—who are also workers-—will arise and speak, 
and they will not speak, my friends, with the voices of chamber of commerce, 
or of plantation owners. 

If it had done nothing more than curb the mob and secure the vote for 
millions, the NAACP would have been of the greatest value to the colored 
people and to organized labor. But it has done more. I have indicated above 
how our long crusades, primarily in the interest of the Negro minority, have 
aided labor. In addition, we have worked on a legislative program which has 
paralleled that of the CIO and organized labor generally. 

Both of us have worked for the expansion of social security benefits. We 
won a partial victory in the last session, but our Association remembers that 
neither agricultural or domestic workers, among whom are hundreds of 
thousands of Negroes, are yet covered. 

Together we worked for a higher minimum wage and here again we won, 
a partial victory. The wage was increased, but many workers excluded. 

We are for a National Health Insurance Plan. 

We are for the repeal of the Taft-Hartley law, having been one of the 
first organizations outside of organized labor to testify against the bill when 
it was first introduced in Congress. Our 39th and 40th Annual Conventions 
meeting in Kansas City and Los Angeles, respectively, both adopted resolt 
tions demanding repeal of the law. 
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Both of us have worked for low-cost housing and on our side we have 
continued the fight against the Jim Crow ghetto. We remember that in the 
Detroit riot there was absolutely no fighting in the districts where white and 
colored people lived together, nor was there any disturbance in the industries 
where they: worked side by side. 

Both of us have worked for FEPC, fair employment practice legislation. 
We have cooperated closely with your Anti-Discrimination Committee under 
George Weaver and the Fair Employment Practice Committee of the UAW 
under the direct supervision of President Reuther and William Oliver. 

We have seen FEPC laws passed in eight states, five in the East and three 
in the Far West . . . none, you will note, in the heavily populated and heavily 
industrial states such as Pennsylvania, Ohio, Illinois, Indiana, and Michi- 
gan. We have seen the FEPC bill in Congress come finally out of committee 
in both Houses, ready for action—if we force action—in the first days of the 
next session in January. 

Both of us, finally, are in support of the President’s civil rights program, 
which declares against segregation in American life, and which includes some 
of the items cited above together with additional ones in line with the CIO 
social action program for its members and for Americans generally. 

The progress we make on this program of ours will depend upon our 
recognition of our mutual enemies and upon our cooperative action against 
them. 

In our case, the enemies of full citizenship for Negro Americans are also 
the enemies of labor and social welfare legislation in which the CIO has a 
huge stake. 

By and large the same men who oppose an anti-lynching law also oppose 
low-cost housing. 

The men who are yelling to high heaven about a “welfare state” are the 
men who want instead a “state of welfare,” in which the working man and 
minority groups will be dependent upon the whims and tender mercies of the 
industrialists, and will be handed what is deemed to be good—or enough— 
for them, not what they have earned and deserve as their share of the 
nation’s wealth 

With a few exceptions, the men who voted down the Barkley ruling on 
filibusters last March—and thereby damaged the civil rights program—were 
the men who gave the business to the labor bill and retained Taft-Hartley. 

We of the National Association for the Advancement of Colored People 
propose a non-partisan political action program looking toward the removal 
of these barnacles from our Ship of State. It is a program similar to that 
of the CIO and other labor groups. Because of our joint objectives and our 
past cooperation, we hope that there will be in 1950 and 1952, a unity of action 
inmany areas on the state and local, as well as national, levels. 

We want the FEPC bill brought up and acted upon as one of the first 
items of business in the next session. Our Association wants action by: our 
representatives next January or we will take action next November. 


We have our eyes on some of these representatives. One is a senator 
from Ohio, too well known to this convention, who went into the South last 
year and invited the Dixiecrats to join the Republican party. If this senator 
sees eyes to eye with Strom Thurmond of South Carolina and Fielding Wright 
of Mississippi, then he cannot possibly see eye to eye with American Negroes. 

We have our eyes on the senators from Indiana and Missouri and the 
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harassed and hard-pressed Majority. Leader from Illinois. We believe the 
time has come to deliver on the civil rights program and we intend to have 
an accounting from friend and foe alike. That applies, of course, to Congresg- 
men, all of whom come up for election next year. As far as we are concerned, 
the “neutral gray” stage has passed. We want it in black and white, on the 
voting record. 

At present we are making no boasts. But there are some interesting 
records on the Negro vote in 1948. You will recall Mr. Truman won the 
election in California, Illinois and Ohio. He carried California by 17,865 and 
in the heavily Negro 62nd District in Los Angeles he had a plurality of 25,028, 
He carried Illinois by. 33,612 and three South-side Negro wards gave him a 
plurality of 50,012. And he carried Ohio by 7,107, with heavy Negro wards 
here in Cleveland giving him a plurality of 14,713. 

This state of affairs should engage the attention of party chiefs who 
want to win elections but who may. be inclined to allow those lawmakers not 
personally within reach of the Negro and labor vote to repudiate party pledges 
in their votes on civil rights. 

By direction of our 40th annual convention last summer in Los Angeles 
the NAACP is now embarked upon a nation-wide civil rights mobilization 
aimed at securing action on legislation in January. Voting records of legis- 
lators are being distributed in ever state. The opponents of, and pussy- 
footers upon, civil rights are being named. Local, state and national party 
chiefs are being visited. Doorbells are being rung. Registration instructions 
and follow-up tactics will go shortly to all of our members and friends. We 
intend to be ready for November 1950. 

From the Bible we have taken our motto: 

“. . by their fruits ye shall know them. A good tree cannot 
bring forth evil fruit, neither can a corrupt tree bring forth good 
fruit. Every tree that bringeth not forth good fruit is hewn down, 
and cast into the fire.” 

In this effort, I say again that we welcome the aid and experience and 
support of the CIO. This is an American fight with objectives rooted in the 
American dream and with no foreign mumbo-jumbo to confuse and divide our 
people. Like the CIO, we reject the compromising of the battle for our 
Constitutional rights through any tie-up with the ideology and methods of 
international Communism. We have an American tradition dating from the 
Boston Commons, and an American philosophy stemming from our Declara- 
tion of Independence. We have American weapons tested in countless strug- 
gles during our 173 years of nationhood. These are sufficient for the crusade 
in which we engage and in the hour of our sure triumph, the victory will be 
ours in our own land, not that of outsiders in a faraway country. 

It may well be that our efforts, joined with millions more who love and 
would protect and expand our precious democratic liberties and opportunities, 
will make the difference in the world-wide struggle between those forces 
which seek to have mankind skulk in fear, and those which would have him 
march, free and unafraid, in peace, justice, and security. Thank you. 

PRESIDENT MURRAY: It is an honor indeed for the Congress of 
Industrial Organizations to be associated with a great organization such as 
the National Association for the Advancement of Colored People. This 
organization that Mr. Wilkins is privileged to represent before this conven" 
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tion this afternoon, for the past 40 years has engulfed itself in this struggle 
for human rights. 

I am delighted of course to be associated in an official way as a member 
of the Executive Board of the National Association for the Advancement of 
Colored People, and it gives me great pleasure, as I am quite sure it does 
the delegates, to have with us here today one of the most courageous fighters 
for this cause of human rights in America in the person of our good friend, 
Roy Wilkins, representing as he does, a great, noble, outstanding American 
institution. 

Thank you, Roy, for being with us; we are honored indeed, and may 
God bless you in your work. 


REPORT OF RESOLUTIONS COMMITTEE—(Continued) 
Delegate Curran, secretary of the committee, reported as follows: 


Resolution No. 61 
SUPPORT OF STRIKING COAL MINERS 

The coal miners of America are locked in economic warfare with the coal 
operators in a struggle to win some measure of security for themselves and 
their families. 

All American labor owes a great debt to the coal miners for the long and 
gallant fight they have conducted to improve the working conditions and 
living standards of all workers. The miners pioneered in the historic fight 
to organize the great mass production industries and to win for the millions 
of workers in those industries the benefits of collective bargaining. 

The present demands of the mine workers are rooted in justice and 
equity. In this most hazardous of industries, the long roll call of crippled 
and killed miners—martyrs to the greed of the operators and the financial 
overlords of the coal industry—gives eloquent testimony to the urgent neces- 
sity for the relief for which the miners are fighting. 

Meanwhile, the coal operators, who shun the dangers and hazards of the 
coal pits to sit safely in their comfortable offices, show their contemptuous 
disregard for the welfare of the nation and of their employes by arrogantly 
and stubbornly denying the just demands of the miners. 

NOW, THEREFORE, BE IT RESOLVED: 

We extend to the striking coal miners the complete solidarity of the 
whole CIO membership and we pledge our full support to their righteous and 
heroic struggle against the united power of entrenched industrial and finan- 
cial interests. 

The resolution was adopted. 


Resolution No. 60 
POWERS HAPGOOD 

Powers Hapgood, one of the valiant pioneers of the CIO and a fighter in 
the labor movement since the early twenties, passed away within the past 
year. 

Hardly a CIO union was not indebted to Powers for help in some way 
in the early and crucial stages of its organization. Powers was an untiring 
fighter for freedom, a crusader who fought injustice and intolerance wherever 
and whenever he found it—whether it was for Sacco and Vanzetti in Boston, 
for Rubber Workers in Akron, for Auto Workers in Flint, for Shoe Workers 
in New England, for Mine Workers in Illinois. 
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Powers was a trouble shooter—one of those always chosen for the tough. 
est jobs, the most dangerous assignments. 

When death came suddenly and prematurely, messages of grief and con. 
dolence came to his family from cities and hamlets throughout the Nation, 
from countries throughout the world, from people whom he had helped and 
who knew and loved him for his devotion to the cause of freedom and 
democracy. 

Powers is mourned by the entire CIO, and on behalf of our membership 
we extend to his family our sincere condolences for the loss which we share 
with them. 

PRESIDENT MURRAY: The Chair would ask the Convention to please 
rise and remain in silence for one minute in tribute to the memory of 
Powers Hapgood. 

(The delegates complied with the President’s request and remained stan¢- 
ing in silence for a brief time.) 

PRESIDENT MURRAY: If there is no objection, the resolution referred 
to the Convention will be placed in the record, with the understanding that 
it has been adopted by the unanimous action of this Convention. 

Committee Secretary Curran continued the report of the committee a 
follows: 


Resolution No. 44 
FULL EMPLOYMENT AND PLANNING THROUGH INDUSTRY 
COUNCILS 


Against the challenge of totalitarian philosophies and the ever-present 
threat of war, the hope of free men and women throughout the world to 
achieve world peace based upon political liberty and economic security de. 
pends in large measure on the vigor of our political and economic democracy 
in the United States. This challenge can only be met by making politica 
and economic democracy work for the welfare and security of our own peopl 
and the people of the world. 

Under the Employment Act of 1946, the government has a responsibility 
to establish conditions which would guarantee employment opportunities fo 
all those willing and able to work. In spite of this established national policy, 
unbridled profiteering and speculation by powerful business groups have 
plunged our nation into a recession. 

Over three and a half million workers are without jobs, an additional 
two and one quarter million are compelled to work part-time for lack of 
full-time jobs. At this rate, unemployment is costing the nation nearly $2 
billion per year, 

Although workers have been laid off, plants shut down, and hours reduced, 
the concentrated monopoly power of great corporations has kept prices high. 
Today, consumer prices are barely three percent below their all-time peak, 
and still 27 percent above the levels when OPA collapsed in 1946. 

Thus, the burden of the recession has been thrown on the shoulders of 
workers, both as employees and consumers. While this has been going on, 
industry has continued to pile up massive profits. So far in 1949, corporate 
profits have been at an annual rate of $16 billion, which compares to $84 
billion in 1929 and $5 billion in 1939. 

Spokesmen for big business have proclaimed that the current unemploy- 
ment is part of a “healthy adjustment” in the economy. Their remedy is to 
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let nature take its course, install the speed-up in their plants, and exhort 
workers to great productivity. This, in spite of the fact that their own pol- 
icies have already resulted in a 13 percent drop in production. At the very 
time that unemployment is mounting and private demand for goods is 
weakening, these same business groups are demanding that the government 
reduce its activities, and thereby add to the ranks of the unemployed. 

It has become evident that organized labor cannot increase its real earn- 
ings, or even maintain its purchasing power, thereby preventing unemploy- 
ment and depression, so long as the decisions on major economic questions 
are being made for us by a handful of industrial managers who, in many 
cases, are not even the owners of the factories and shops in which we work. 

To give substance to economic democracy, the people through their gov- 
ernment must have a larger voice in the formulation of public policies which 
affect the welfare of the individual and of the nation today and their security 
tomorrow. 

Time and time again, by numerous convention resolutions and statements, 
following the leadership of its distinguished President, Philip Murray, the 
CIO has called for nationwide industrial planning throughout the basic and 
monopolistic industries, and for the establishment of a system of Industry 
Councils in these industries, and on the national level, composed of repre- 
sentatives of labor, management, farmers, consumers, and government. 

The prompt establishment of such a system of Industry Councils and in- 
dustrial planning by means of the necessary legislation and other govern- 
mental action, and by the extension of collective bargaining to cover ques- 
tions which go beyond immediate economic needs, becomes daily more essen- 
tial if the industrial equipment of America is to serve the needs of the people. 

Those vocal and powerful interests in America who oppose and condemn 
planning are not opposed to planning as such but only to public planning. 
They approve of private planning and practice it. For several generations 
large corporations have planned their operations on a nationwide scale. 
They have planned in the interest of private profit, high prices and restricted 
production, without regard for the welfare of the country as a whole. They 
have planned also to control and shape public policies to their own ends. 
Under the smokescreen of a so-called “free enterprise” which is not free 
and too often is short in enterprise, this monopoly power wages a relentless 
political and propaganda war against every proposal that the people, through 
their government, shall make public plans to conserve the nation’s natural 
resources, to assure adequate productive capacity, and to guarantee full 
employment and full production, 

NOW, THEREFORE, BE IT RESOLVED, 

The CIO rejects the belief that our government can indulge in the luxury 
of budget cutting when millions are jobless and less than full production 
prevails. Federal fiscal and tax policies must be geared to the needs of a 
full employment economy. To help reverse the downward economic trend, 
we call for immediate repeal of excise taxes, increased income tax exemp- 
tions to aid lower income groups, and enactment of undistributed and excess 
profit taxes designed to prevent large accumulations of idle capital in the 
country. Appropriations should be made for federal, state, and local public 
works, including construction of health, education, and recreation facilities, 
with priority for localities where unemployment is most severe. 

We call for the enactment of the basic CIO legislative program as the 
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first necessary steps to halt the recession and restore full employment. This 
includes: Middle income housing legislation which will meet the needs of 
large groups of our population, provide a more permanent and stable vol. 
ume of operations for the residential construction industry than has existed 
in the past; enactment of a farm support program to provide lower price 
for consumers as well as protection for farm income; improvement in unem. 
ployment compensation, old age, and survivors’ insurance, and the enactment 
of temporary disability legislation. 

Wage increases and security benefits through collective bargaining are 
steps in the direction of redistribution of our national income which is an 
essential and necessary criterion for development and maintenance of a full 
employment, full production, and full purchasing power economy. 

Monopoly power has been and is continuing to be used to maintain ap 
artificially high price and profit structure which in part has been responsible 
for the declining downward economic spiral. The people of the United States 
must meet this challenge of monopoly power in America by taking steps to 
institute public planning for an expanding economy and full employment 
with full participation of the people. 

The CIO joins with other organizations which represent and speak for 
the people to demand that the government take immediate steps to establish 
practical machinery for the application of economic democracy to meet the 
economic and social needs of the American people. We insist that public 
planning for the public welfare must prevail over private planning by monop. 
oly for its selfish interests, 

The government, acting as agent for the people, must establish a public 
planning program with respect to broad needs for productive capacity, power 
supply, fuel supply, and the conservation of our mineral, land, and timber 
resources. These planning activities must be carried through with demo. 
cratic participation of representatives of all economic groups at the industry, 
regional, state, and community levels. In making their decisions these groups 
should be supplied by the government with all the facts necessary for the 
efficient discharge of these responsibilities, including basic information on 
price, profit, wage, and output policies of the large corporations which today 
dominate American life. 

The government, acting as agent for the people, must accept respons- 
bility for stabilizing production and employment, and must plan for steady 
growth in production, year after year, so as to assure full employment to the 
growing labor force and to achieve ever higher standards of living. 

The government, acting as agent for the people, must accept responsibility 
for breaking the basic industrial bottlenecks of monopoly, which defeat ful 
use of our productive resources. When private enterprise fails or refuse 
to make the investment in new productive capacity that is required for main 
taining full production and employment, the government must accept respor- 
sibility to see that the necessary productive capacity is provided and used 

The program should be operated with and by means of Industry Councils 
in all the basic industries, composed of labor, management, consumer, ald 
government representatives, and a similar representative board including 
farmers, with over-all national authority. The Councils should extend through 
the entire industrial structure, functioning at all levels, national, regional, 
local, and in the individual factory and mill. They should be given the ne 
essary legal powers by law, should be publicly financed and adequately staffed, 
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and should be given broad powers of fact gathering, inquiry, and access to 
industrial records, We call for the enactment of suitable legislation and for 
the establishment of the necessary administrative machinery, both govern- 
mental and industrial. 

The free world is looking to America for leadership. We must demon- 
strate that we can combine freedom and security, and establish lasting pros- 
perity. 

Your committee recommends adoption. 

A motion was made and seconded to adopt the resolution. 

PRESIDENT MURRAY: The Chair recognizes President Rieve, of the 
Textile Workers. 

DELEGATE RIEVE, United Textile Workers: Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
support of this resolution. During the last two or three days this convention 
electrified the country, if not the world, by its action. Radio commentators, 
newspaper commentators and editorials lauded the action of this convention, 
and at the same time they: said that now that the CIO has purged itself by 
certain actions it took, it must act like a good boy. I think this convention 
ought to demonstrate to our Government, to our Congress, and to our indus- 
trial leaders, that while we have purged ourselves of all Communistic ele- 
ments, the CIO intends to remain as a fighting, progressive institution for 
the betterment of the American people. 

During the war President Roosevelt advocated a system of full employ- 
ment. We told the Congress and the country that if it is right for the gov- 
ernment to assess at the beginning of the year its resources and its expendi- 
tures, it ought to be equally right for the government to assess its human 
resources, and that is to find out during the period of the year how many 
people private employers can employ, and if they cannot employ. all of the 
people that are able and willing to work, government ought to provide for 
such employment. 

Recently we have been hearing quite a bit about our way. of life, that we 
should protect it, and that that is what we are fighting for—for our way of 
life. What is our way of life? Senator Taft, Senator George of Georgia; 
Senator Byrd of Virginia, Senator Connally of Texas, and many. others get 
up in the halls of Congress and say that we ought to fight for our way of 
life. Now their way of life is not necessarily our way. of life. What is their 
way of life? I certainly have nothing in common with Mr. Taft’s way of life. 

Let me be very frank in what I intend to say. I am not particularly 
interested when people talk about free enterprise. What do they mean by 
‘free enterprise’? Do they mean by “dog eat dog” we have free enterprise 
in this country of ours? Is the telephone industry. a free enterprise industry ? 
Is the oil industry a free enterprise industry? I am a believer in planned 
economy. We may have a private economy, but if we are to give employ- 
ment to the people who need employment we are going to have to plan for 
that employment. 

At the present time we have about three and a half million unemployed, 
and God only knows how many only partially employed. Some people tell us 
that it is good for our country, it is good for our way of life if we have a 
Pol of unemployed. Well, for those who have a full stomach it may. be good 
for them to have a pool of the unemployed. I for one would not care to be 
amember of that pool. People must bear in mind that workers are human 
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and they cannot be put on the shelf and let lie there until they: are needed 
again. 

Some people also ask, what do we expect the government to do? Well 
there are many things that government can do. We made a start in housing. 
There are many other enterprises that can be entered into. Our power situa. 
tion in this country certainly needs some improvement. From time to time 
in New England the Navy had to anchor a ship some place in order to sup- 
plement the power given to communities, so that they will not shut dow 
their mills. 

Profits in this country, as everybody knows, have been enormous, and 
yet we are told we should not rock the boat in the profit picture, because in 
what we do in this convention we may; jeopardize our interests by rocking 
the boat in this profit picture. 

We can resolve all we like, but unless we have our economy planned in 
such a way that people are going to be given full employment, no number 
of resolutions will solve that problem. 

This convention, therefore, has a duty to perform by vigorously. prose. 
cuting what this resolution calls for. Half of this world of ours lives under 
a system that we do not care to live under. Let us demonstrate that the 
system we like, the system we love can provide a better life. 

I am of the opinion that it is not necessary to provide the decencies of 
life to live under a dictatorship, but I am likewise of the opinion that democ 
racy can provide a better life than any dictatorship does. 

For these reasons I am in favor of the adoption of this resolution, and 
I hope that we will not only adopt the resolution, but we will make our 
voices heard wherever it is necessary in order to implement that resolution. 

PRESIDENT MURRAY: The Chair recognizes Delegate Brophy. 

DELEGATE BROPHY: I rise in support of the resolution and to under 
score as it were those parts dealing with the Industry Council Plan. 

If democracy is to meet the threat of dictatorship in the world, it must 
show that it can deal with the economic problems of today. Long-range 
democratic planning throughout our basic industries will be necessary for that 
purpose. The participation of the industrial workers and the people asa 
whole will also be necessary. 

These principles have been stated repeatedly by. the CIO, following the 
leadership of its distinguished President, Philip Murray. The first declara 
tion in favor of comprehensive industrial planning and industry Councils 
was advanced by President Murray as long ago as the winter of 1940 and 141. 

This first statement was followed by. specific programs for the steel and 
automobile industries. The National CIO Convention in 1944 reaffirmed the 
policy and laid it down as one of our basic long-range peacetime principles. 

Briefly, the Industry Council Program states that the people of America 
through their government and their economic organizations, the labor unions, 
the farm organizations, and the consumer organizations, must have a voice 
in shaping the key decisions in the basic and monopolistic industries which 
affect their lives. 

It proposes to accomplish this by national planning and the establishment 
of representative boards called Industry Councils, one in each basic industry, 
and one over-all national board, composed of representatives of labor, malr 
agement, farmers, consumers, and government. 

Certain voices within our ranks which have customarily followed the 
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Communist Party line have always contended that this program was merely 
a means of collaboration with employers. The contention was part of the 
more open attack later made on the leadership of the CIO. 

On the contrary, the program has always been a sweeping proposal for 
democratic industrial planning of a kind which holds great hope for the 
solution of deep-seated economic ills. 

At one time or another the CIO has declared by convention action or in 
statements of its spokesmen that the many industrial decisions to be dealt 
with by. industrial planning are the following: 

1. Production levels. A steadily growing industrial capacity is necessary 
for the national welfare. Production levels must be democratically deter- 
mined by the real needs and desires of the people. 

2. Investment levels. The quantity. of profits plowed back into new 
capital, and the nature and purposes of the new investment, have a vital 
bearing on both the stability and the quality of our economic life. The people 
have a right to a voice in these decisions. 

3. Employment levels. Industry. has an obligation to operate in a way 
to provide stable and rising job opportunities. This calls for democratic 
planning. 

4, Mechanization and technological change. We favor progress in these 
matters but are concerned that the nature and rate of technical advance shall 
lead to human welfare, not misery. 

5. Stable wage floors. Industrial planning should include industry-wide 
and nation-wide wage floors having the effect, like minimum wage laws, of 
strengthening collective bargaining. 

6. Hours of labor. One of the basic objectives of our industrial system 
should be to increase leisure time while economic standards constantly rise. 
Industry. Councils would have the same effect as wage-hour laws in putting 
a roof on hours, thus helping collective bargaining achieve further advances. 

7. Price ceilings. The big corporations constantly fix prices. The Indus- 
try Council structure should be used to hold prices down, thus preserving 
the wage gains made in collective bargaining. 

8. Quality of goods. Real wages depend on the quality of goods as well 
as prices. There should be consumer participation through Councils in deter- 
mining the nature and quality of the product. 

9. Labor-management relations. The time has passed when this nation 
should tolerate constant resistance by powerful employers to the national 
policy of unionism and high standards. Our unions have a right to expect 
that the employers will abide by decisions like that of the steel fact-finding 
board. The people of America should have a voice in the labor policies of our 
big corporations for that purpose, so that normal collective bargaining can 
proceed in a favorable atmosphere. 

10. Public relations. The great corporations in many industries conduct 
a constant propaganda program paid for by the people of America through 
high prices, both in Congress and the press. The people through Industry 
Councils should have a voice in countering such activities. 

ll. Foreign relations. If political and economic democracy is to advance 
in the world, the policies of American corporations abroad must do democracy 
_ American labor should have a voice in these policies through Industry 

uncils, 


12. Natural resources. The natural resources of America have been 
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ruthlessly exploited for generations by private greed. Our rivers and even 
the atmosphere have been recklessly polluted. All the policies of our basic 
industries which touch resources should be planned through Industry Couneijjs, 

13. Plant size and location. The kind of cities we have depends in large 
measure on the size and location of industrial plants. Disperson is a matter 
of national security and human welfare. It is a matter of union security that 
it should be handled with a primary regard for collective bargaining. These 
are issues to be planned through Industry Councils. 

14. Power, fuel supply, and credit. The critical bottlenecks in electric 
power and the various kinds of fuel must be broken. If private industry 
refuses, yardstick operations must be conducted by government. Financial 
bottlenecks can be broken by public credit. 

This program, I need hardly add, is in no sense a substitute for collective 
bargaining. On the contrary, it is intended to help build it up. 

In conclusion, I would stress that national economic planning is not new 
in America. The corporations have been doing their own planning at ou 
expense for a long time. We need to put these decisions on a democratic 
basis by proper legislation providing for participation by. government and the 
economic organizations. 

Planning must be done in the interest of sound human and social objec 
tives, not merely profit. Only in this manner can our economy be humanized. 
Only in this way can we hope to establish Social Justice. Only so can we 
hope to become a worthy model for the world. 

PRESIDENT MURRAY: Those favoring the committee’s report will say 
“aye”; contrary-minded, “no”. 

The “ayes” have it. The report of the committee is approved. 

The report of the committee was continued, as follows: 


Resolution No. 54 
UNION LABELS 

A great majority of the public is not educated as to the value and quality 
of union-made goods and as to the importance of purchasing goods which 
carry the union label; or, in the case of the United Paperworkers of America, 
the union water-mark. 

By separate resolutions we have manifested support for the union label 
campaigns of the Amalgamated Clothing Workers of America and the Amal 
gamated Lithographers of America. 

There are a number of other CIO international unions which have union 
labels which are of considerable importance in their organizing work. 


NOW, THEREFORE, BE IT RESOLVED: 


We endorse the union watermark campaign of the United Paperworkers 
of America and the union label campaigns of all affiliates of CIO unions 
having union labels. We approve the efforts of the Standing Committee on 
Union Labels to coordinate and intensify activities of the CIO in support of 
the union labels of its affiliates. 

The President of the United States should be requested to set aside a 
week each year which shall be designated as Union Label Week, during which 
the entire CIO and all of its affiliates shall emphasize in all appropriate ways 
the importance of demanding the union label on all products of organized 


labor. 
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Resolution No. 55 
AMALGAMATED CLOTHING WORKERS UNION LABEL 
The entire labor movement has a stake in the advancement of democratic 
trade unionism in every branch of American industry; that which promotes 
the welfare of one union benefits all unions. 

The Amalgamated Clothing Workers of America has always supported 
its sister unions in other industries. It was one of the founding unions of 
the CIO, and it participated in every. way in the CIO’s growth and develop- 
ment. 

For thirty-five years it has provided democratic leadership and effective 
representation for its own members in the struggle to raise the standard of 
living and to eliminate the threat of sweatshop conditions in the clothing 
industry. It has won for its members insurance protection, pensions and vaca- 
tions with pay as well as decent wages and working conditions. 

To protect these gains the Amalgamated Clothing Workers has launched 
a union label campaign to promote the sale of union-made clothing. By pub- 
licizing the value of the union label, this campaign will inevitably: stimulate 
the sale of all union-made products and encourage organization in every 
industry. Thus the union label campaign of the Amalgamated Clothing 
Workers will have a beneficial effect on all unions. 

NOW, THEREFORE, BE IT RESOLVED: 

We unanimously endorse the Amalgamated Union Label Campaign and 
pledge it full cooperation and vigorous support. 

All affiliated bodies of the CIO are urged to cooperate fully with the 
Amalgamated in its union label campaign. 

It is the moral duty of every union member to support the Amalgamated 
union label campaign by demanding the union label, not only on clothing, 
but on all union-made. products. 


Resolution No. 56 
LITHOGRAPHERYS’ LABEL 


The Amalgamated Lithographers. of America is recognized by the CIO 
as the union representative of lithographic workers wherever they may. be. 

Lithography or off-set printing, as it is sometimes called, has reached 
the position of being one of the great graphic arts or printing processes, now 
being used for the production of virtually every type of printed material. 

The union label of the Amalgamated Lithographers of America is recog- 


‘nized throughout the world as the symbol of union production by. skilled 


lithographic craftsmen. 

The recognition and assistance of the great CIO can aid materially in 
the more widespread use of said union label on behalf of its affiliate. 

NOW, THEREFORE, BE IT RESOLVED: 

The CIO in convention assembled reaffirms its action at previous national 
CIO conventions, and recommends and urges that all CIO affiliates support 
and use the union label of the Amalgamated Lithographers of America in 
connection with the production of lithography or off-set printing. 

AND FURTHER RESOLVED: 

The union label campaign of the CIO be generally developed on behalf 
of all of its affiliates who use a union label as a symbol of union production. 


COMMITTEE SECRETARY CURRAN: Your committee recommend 
adoption of these three resolutions. 
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PRESIDENT MURRAY: The Chair recognizes Delegate Weinstein of the 
Amalgamated Clothing Workers and Chairman of the CIO Union Labe| 
Committee. 

DELEGATE WEINSTEIN, Amalgamated Clothing Workers: Mr. Chair 
man, I rise in support of this resolution. 

The entire labor movement has a stake in the advancement of democratic 
trade unionism in every branch of American industry; that which promote 
the welfare of one union benefits all unions. 

The Amalgamated Clothing Workers of America has always supported 
its sister unions in other industries. It was one of the founding unions of 
the CIO, and it participated in every way in the CIO’s growth and develop 
ment. For 35 years it has provided democratic leadership and effective rep. 
resentation for its own members in the struggle to raise the standard of living 
and to eliminate the threat of sweatshop conditions in the clothing industry. 
It has won for its members insurance protection, pensions, and vacations with 
pay, as well as decent wages and working conditions. 

To protect these gains the Amalgamated Clothing Workers has launched 
a union label campaign to promote the sale of union-made clothing. By 
publicizing the value of the union label, this campaign will inevitably stim: 
late the sale of all union-made products, and encourage organization in every 
industry. Thus the union label campaign of the Amalgamated Clothing 
Workers will have a beneficial effect on all unions. 

I want to stress one very important point and call it to the attention of 
the delegates so you can take it to the great membership of CIO when you 
go home. In the last few years the enemies of labor have tried to impres 
on the public that whenever labor gets an increase prices have to go up. | 
want to point out what happens to a nonunion-made suit that now represents 
less than 5 percent of the entire production of our industry. More than % 
percent of men’s clothing in the country is produced in union shops. 

What happens to that suit? The cost of a suit of clothes you buy for 
$40 retail, there is 20 percent or less of that spent for labor. When a non- 
union shop will produce that suit for 15 or 20 percent cheaper, the consumer 
doesn’t get the benefit of that cheaper price, they get the benefit of an 
inferior suit made by non-skilled workers, rather than a union-made suit 
made by trained people. They also don’t get the benefit of complete lower 
wages because their efficiency is not as great as it is in the old unionized 
plants. 

The result is that non-union suit sold to a retailer means only a little 
more profit to the manufacturer who squeezes that out of his people, and 
another little profit to the retailer who operates on a higher mark-up ona 
nonunion-made suit than a union-made suit. 

The best suits in America, the most widely advertised brands, the suits 
of the best values, are made in union plants. Most of them are fair traded, 
and the retailer hasn’t a right to charge more than a certain fair mark-up. 
But when he picks up a non-union suit, overcoat or topcoat, he is in a position 
to charge a greater mark-up, and the consumer gets an inferior article and 
pays the same price for it. 

Our appeal will be tremendous, it will be spread throughout the nation 
to every town through the radio, and our appeal will be developed to a point 
it will help all unions have union labels, and it will help al] union men. 


I am making this appeal to you, that when you go home you will sooner 
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or later be approached by men representing our organization in this drive, 
they will come to your unions and to your meetings and to your local unions 
and executive boards, an will ask you to form committees, they will ask you 
to go With us into such retail establishments in your district who still persist 
in buying nonunion-made goods. They will ask you to do that to help them. 

I want you to remember that it is a false idea that union-made goods 
are sold for more money. When someone buys nonunion-made goods, he gets 
an inferior product, and the retailer has a little more profit. 

PRESIDENT MURRAY: All those in favor of Resolutions Nos. 54, 55, 
and 56 will say ‘‘aye’’; contrary-minded, “no”. 

... The motion to adopt the resolution was carried. 

. . Committee Secretary Curran continued the report of the com- 
mittee, as follows: 
Resolution No. 31 


FOREIGN POLICY 


In the present highly critical] international situation, the CIO maintains 
its support of policies based on the defense of democracy and the attainment 
of world peace and security. The aggressive threats of Soviet expansionism 
in the world cannot successfully be met by military measures alone. Our 
foreign policy must be designed to protect and safeguard our national welfare, 
and this can only be done by encouraging and assisting the peoples of the 
world to improve their living standards and to widen their political liberties. 
An economically sound and a politically progressive America is the indispen- 
sable basis for a democratic free world. In light of these principles, the 
CIO states its convictions on the important international issues of today. 


NOW, THEREFORE, BE IT RESOLVED, 


United Nations 
The United Nations with its agencies and committees is our best hope 
for the settlement of international disputes without war. We reiterate our 
support of the United Nations and believe, in view of past and present 
frustrations, it must be strengthened in its powers to prevent aggression, 
preserve peace and enforce world law. 


European Recovery Program 

We reaffirm our belief, upon which our support of the European Recovery 
Program has been based, that the economic strength of the United States 
should be used to assist in the rehabilitation and economic reconstruction of 
post-war Europe. We condemn opposition to the ERP by the Soviet Union 
and its satellites and their efforts at expansion based on chaos and confusion. 

Our support for ERP was and is based on our belief that it would pro- 
mote the well-being and raise the living standards of the European people. 
Together with the free and democratic labor movements of Europe, we voice 
our determination that ERP must not be misused to reimpose outmoded 
economic patterns of exploitation and oppression. 

It is now amply clear that, if Europe is to be insured against both rever- 
sion to fascism and collapse into communism, there must be economic 
stability coupled with political freedom. Our government’s direct concern 
and hopes in this direction must be made clear. We urge the Economic 
Cooperation Administration to tighten its liaison with the labor and non- 
communist progressive movements in Europe. Soviet-Communist infiltration 
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and opposition to democracy must be countered at its point of operation, 
that is, among the workers. 

We urge Congress to appropriate the necessary funds to achieve the 
purposes of the ERP, but we must insist that such expenditures and efforts 
will be in vain unless continued labor cooperation both here and in Europ 
is assured by appropriate policies. 

Since the humanitarian purposes of ERP cannot be carried out in Fascist 
Franco Spain, in no circumstances should ERP aid be given to that regime 
We reaffirm CIO policy condemning Franco’s fascist regime in Spain. 

Germany and Europe 

Sound European recovery requires closer economic integration of the 
countries cooperating with the Economic Cooperation Administration, jn. 
cluding a democratic reorganized Germany. German resources and produe. 
tive capacity. must be a part of the revived European economic structure. 

The placing of the production of the Ruhr Valley and its industries unde 
democratic international control will safeguard against German militaristic 
revival. But international control of the Ruhr will fail as a measure of 
reconstruction if it merely means the oppression of the vanquished by the 
victors. For it to be successful, cooperative arrangements must be arrived 
at by the West European democracies for the equitable distribution an 
allocation of all their basic coal and steel production. This would be the 
core of the closer integration of European economic life which is indispensabk 
if prosperity and rising standards of living based on economic stability ar 
to be attained. 

The reconstruction of a united democratic Germany has been preventel 
by refusal of Russia to come to agreement with the three western power. 
We condemn the puppet regime, hand-picked and installed by Russia without 
consultation with the German people in the Eastern zone. In contrast: 
beginning has been made toward returning self-government to Germans in 
the three Western zones. Free elections were held and democratic gover. 
ment in Germany revived. 

The greatest threat to the growth of democracy in Germany is still the 
danger of Nazi revival accompanied by the reconstruction of monopolistic 
cartels. We urge Mr. McCloy, the newly appointed High Commissioner in 
Germany, to oppose this development and give wholehearted support to the 
reconstructed German trade union movement and all other democratic forces 
in German society. To this end the Labor Division of the High Comnis- 
sioner’s staff must be strengthened and its role extended to all areas of 
social and economic policy. 

The CIO delegation to the International Trade Union Congress, opening 
in London on November 28, is instructed to explore with the trade unim 
leaders of Western Europe the problem of dismantling of German industries 
and the danger of the revival of cartel contro] of industry and to make its 
report to the CIO Executive Board. 


Atlantic Pact 
In the absence of a system of world collective security, the CIO supports 
the Atlantic Pact as a necessary defense measure for Western Europ 
against Soviet threats of aggression. We reaffirm our devotion to peace aii 
reject as absurd the’ charge of war-mongering directed against our country. 
We believe that democracies must take the necessary defense measilé 
against the dangers which threaten them. 
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Economic Policy 

We believe that the effort to maintain and extend the frontiers of democ- 
racy is more than a political struggle. Economic well-being is necessary for 
political stability and individual freedoms. The influence of our government 
must be directed toward expanding world trade and eliminating barriers to 
economic cooperation. To this end we urge the ratification of the charter 
of the International Trade Organization and the improvement and extension 
of Reciprocal Trade Agreements among the democracies. 


Point Four 

We welcome President Truman’s statement, “We must embark on a 
bold new program for making the benefits of our scientific advances and 
industrial progress available for the improvement and growth of under- 
developed areas.” In keeping with our support for a world-wide good neigh- 
bor policy. we support this program of using technical knowledge and pro- 
ductive capacity to raise living standards everywhere. 

The technical assistance which we render to industry in these countries 
must be accompanied by assistance to the workers, so that the mechanical 
modernization of industry will be matched by the modernization of workers’ 
rights. The minimum wage, collective bargaining and the joint settlement 
of grievances should stand high on the list of techniques and “know hows” 
which our country will export to these underdeveloped areas. Unless indus- 
trial management know-how is balanced by. union organization and collective 
bargaining know-how, the programs will not achieve the human as wel] as 
material gains which are its objective. For our part, we in the CIO will 
work with our government and with our working brothers in these countries 
to insure the protection of human rights through union organization and 
collective bargaining. 

We voice our approval of the words of President Truman “the old im- 
perialism—exploitation for foreign profit—has no place in our plans.” We 
look for the development of this program on the basis of democratic fair play 
with good neighbors. Only in this way can democracy be extended and the 
inroads of communism and fascism checked. 


Asia 

The collapse of China before the communists is a warning in the Far 
East. The corrupt reactionary and anti-democratic character of the Chiang 
Nationalist Government made its rejection by the Chinese people and its 
collapse inevitable. The power and influence of the United States will fail 
throughout Asia as it failed in China unless it supports a forward-looking 
policy, bold enough to hold the imaginations of the aroused Asiatic peoples. 
Semi-feudal regimes dependent upon and in alliance with European imperial- 
ism cannot withstand modern pressures, as has been made plain in Indonesia. 
The United States, which has set a pattern in the Philippines, must take the 
lead in encouraging the development of self-government and independence. 
Economically: backward and colonial countries must be assisted toward self- 
determination free from military, political or economic coercion. 


Disarmament 


We call upon the United Nations to pursue its efforts to obtain genuine 
disarmament, including international control of atomic energy with full 
bower of inspection. The United States cannot disarm unless, after full 
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disclosure of present military establishments, disarmament is on an equitable 
and universal basis. 

The CIO is unalterably pledged to a Good Neighbor policy toward the 
peoples of the whole world. We accept the plain, obvious truth that peace 
and prosperity are indivisible. We accept the responsibility of doing our 
part to insure that American participation in world affairs shall be directeq 
to the spread of democracy and for the recognition of human dignity and 
freedom everywhere. 


COMMITTEE SECRETARY CURRAN: Your Committee recommends 
adoption. 

The motion was seconded. 

PRESIDENT MURRAY: The motion is to adopt the report of the Com. 
mittee, and the Chair recognizes Delegate Harry Martin of the Newspaper 
Guild. 

DELEGATE HARRY MARTIN, Newspaper Guild: President Murray and 
fellow delegates, I rise to support the resolution on foreign policy. 

This is a good resolution. It covers the field in broad terms; yet it gives 
proper attention to the essential specifics. It establishes an attitude toward 
the foreign policy of the United States that every sincere American trade 
unionist can espouse without apology. In a confused and confusing world, it 
meets the major issues head on, spelling out in unmistakable language a sound 
and sensible set of answers to the principal questions that trouble mankind 
today. 

I have flown here from Paris to report to you, in brief, upon certain 
matters covered by this resolution. It has been noted for you in President 
Murray’s report—and Secretary of State Acheson has also been kind enough 
to mention—that I have been serving for some 15 months now, under mandate 
from the CIO and my own union, the American Newspaper Guild, with the 
ECA—the Economic Cooperation Administration charged with the conduct of 
the Marshall Plan. From the headquarters office in Paris, doubling in gov- 
ernment brass as a labor advisor and as the director of ECA’s labor infor 
mation program throughout Europe, I have been privileged to keep in closest 
touch with the progress of the plan. I have observed it from the viewpoint 
of Ambassador Harriman’s office as the American Special Representative in 
charge across the seas; and I have observed it through the eyes of my. friends 
among the leaders and among the rank-and-file of the democratic trade unions 
of that continent. And I say to you without reservation that I am happy 
and proud to be your servant in relationship to a program that I regard a 
the greatest humanitarian enterprise that has ever been undertaken by: any 
single nation in behalf of its less fortunate friends and neighbors. 

I like to compare the situation in Europe as it stands today with that 
which I found when first I went there in July of 1948 at the behest of Presi: 
dent Murray and Jim Carey. The people were hungry and in rags. Une 
ployment was rife. Production was lagging, transport was stalled, trade was 
virtually non-existent. The horrors of war had taken their toll in every se 
ment of the economy. Inflation was rampant. Governments teetered with 
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the winds that blow in the wake of defeat. Soviet imperialism was on the 
march. Communist fifth column activities breaking a trail for it across 
Bulgaria, Romania, Hungary, Poland and Czechoslovakia and threatening to 
light the unhampered trample of the dictator all the way to the shores of tle 
Atlantic. There was fear on every. face. 
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For me, it has been a thrilling experience to see this picture change. I 
have seen the hungry fed, the naked clothed. I have seen transportation and 
industry, trade and agriculture, come back to life under the compelling 
inspiration of American aid. Inflation has been checked, currencies have 
been stabilized, governments have found a firmer footing upon which to take 
their stands. Everywhere there is reconstruction, re-building, rehabilitation, 
and this is true of human beings as well as their physical surroundings. And, 
perhaps most significant af all, the tide of Red totalitarianism has been halted. 
No longer do I find the fear of Soviet inundation written on the faces of the 
people. They have found a new hope, a new will to live, a new determina- 
tion to defend their freedoms. 

This would never have been possible without the support of Labor. The 
free working peoples of both continents share equally. in the credit for the 
achievements of ECA’s first 18 months. American labor in general—the CIO 
in particular—have given the Marshall Plan the benefit of counsel and assist- 
ance from the very first moment of its conception And the uncontrolled, 
democratic trade unions of the free European countries have welcomed those 
of us Who have come from the United States to help and have thrown the 
full weight of their energies and their influence behind the program to put 
Europe back on its feet. 

There are exceptions, both as to the support and the successes. Trade 
barriers must be removed if the continent of Europe is to emerge from the era 
of recovery into a period of prosperity. Productivity must be accelerated if 
the Europeans are to have more goods to sell abroad as well as more to con- 
sume at home. The dollar gap between the exports and the imports of many 
countries must be closed. And the dream of economic unification for Europe 
must be transposed from the realm of fancy. to the area of fact. These things 
will take time. But they can be done. They can be done by the time the 
Marshall Plan comes to an end in 1952. They must be done by that time if 
Europe is to be left in a condition to sustain itself thereafter. 

Labor support for European recovery. is lacking only where the Commu- 
nists are in control. Fortunately, the Reds are on the run in Europe today, 
just as they are here in this Convention. Through their opposition to the 
orderly rehabilitation of Western Europe, the stooges of Stalin outside the 
Iron Curtain have exposed the truly treasonable nature of their movement. 
The first test of a good Communist—if you will forgive me for suggesting that 
there can be such a thing as a good Communist—is his willingness to betray 
his own country, family and friends to the alleged interests of Mother Russia. 
There were many honest people in the European labor movement who never 
realized this until the showdown fight came over the Marshall Plan. In that 
battle for the soul of Europe, the Kremlin’s crimson gremlins have over- 
played their hand and the result is that never again will Communism become 
a major factor in the forces of free trade unionism anywhere on the face of 
this earth. 

Yes, Europe is alive again, thanks to the Marshall Plan. And we of CIO 
have a right to be proud of the fact that men from our own ranks have had a 
hand in bringing this miracle to pass. I am thinking now of men like Mickey 
Harris, who worked first in France, and is now in Sweden, and of Kenneth 
Douty, who took his place in France. I am thinking of Alan Strachan in 
Greece, of Wesley Cook in Austria. I am thinking of Jim Stern and his 
magnificent campaign for an understanding and acceptance of productivity 
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progress throughout Europe. And, in this connection, I am thinking also of 
my great friend, the indestructible Victor Reuther, who despite an experience 
the like of which few men ever survive, has continued to serve as co-chairman 
of the Marshall Plan’s Anglo-American Productivity Council. 

Personally, I do not mind admitting that I am terribly proud of the work 
that has been done in the Labor Information program by such of your men as 
Jimmy. Toughill in Italy, Richard Kelly in France, William Gausmann in Eng. 
land. Down in war-torn Greece, Pat Frayne engineered a Greek celebration 
of the 1949 American Labor Day that must have made his trade union 
brothers back in San Francisco turn green with- envy. In Denmark, Sven 
Godfredsen’s work has proved so effective that last week a Communist mem. 
ber of the Danish Parliament stood up on the floor of that legislative body 
and singled Godfredsen out for a bitter attack by name. In Sweden, Elmer 
Beck has made such friendships among the Swedish Labor movement that the 
Moscow New Times paid the former Kenosha editor the supreme compliment 
of branding him in print as an American spy. Indeed, our whole ERP Labor 
Information program, conducted out of the Paris office with John Hutchinson 
as the able Chief Deputy, has succeeded so well in its first experimental year 
that we are now under specific mandate to expand the operation into all the 
Marshall Plan countries in the second. 

It would be foolish for me to attempt to enumerate all the ways in which 
you have been helpful here on the home front in this program for the winning 
of the cold war. But there is one way in which many. of you have been of 
particularly effective assistance. You have helped us by providing material 
of interest to the European unions who are eager to know more about the 
trade union movement in the United States. By sending us your newspapers, 
your pamphlets and other published material, your movies and such, you can 
continue to help us prove to our European brethren that the Russian Com- 
munist—and his Charley McCarthys elsewhere throughout the world—lie in 
their teeth when they say that American Labor is dominated by: Wall Street, 
lie in their teeth when they charge American Labor with imperialistic an- 
bitions to conquer the world, lie in their teeth when they say that American 
Labor is helping big business to dump surpluses and extend monopoly. abroad 
through the Marshal] Plan. 

Many of you have helped by your visits to Europe. It is always good for 
our friends in European Labor there to meet American trade unionists face to 
face, to discuss with them the true significance of American democracy, to 
approach thus an understanding of how this has come to be the great nation 
that it is today. And still more of you have helped in entertaining groups of 
trade unionists that we have brought over to the United States under the 
ECA’s technical assistance and other programs. Without exception, these 
Europeans have gone home filled with enthusiasm for what they have found 
here, the spiritual as well as the material, and determined to do what they 
can to gain a similar way of life for their own people. 

All these things serve to bring the working peoples of the free countries 
of this earth into closer harmony, each with the other. Today, more than ever 
before, American Labor must measure up to the challenge of world leadership 
which fate has thrust upon us. Loyal ever to our own country, we must lear 
to look beyond its borders as never before. We have assumed a place in inter 
national affairs which can never be relinquished without disastrous conse 
quences to the whole world. The cooperation of the free workers of this earth 
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is absolutely indispensable if freedom and honor and decency are to survive— 
and it is to the trade union organizations of the United States that the free 
workers of the universe look today. for inspiration, for guidance, for friend- 
ship and help. I know that we shall not let them down. 

Mr. Chairman, as a delegate from the American Newspaper Guild, I call 
for the passage of the resolution on Foreign Policy by unanimous vote of 
this Convention. 

DELEGATE BRIDGES, Longshoremen: President Murray and delegates, 
I wish to speak against the resolution as a member of the Resolutions Com- 
mittee. I spoke and voted against it on that committee. 

I want to read a part of an article in a magazine that I hold here, in 
order to lead up to the reasons why. I speak against this resolution. I quote 
from an article: 

“American labor, which, in the face of violent criticism by Communists 
at home and abroad, has deeply committed itself to the European recovery 
program as not to stop, look, and listen. . . .” 

Mr. President, the Time-Life monopoly. is no pal of mine. I would like 
to ask the President, if he will, to call upon the photographers to let me pro- 
ceed and try to make a point without trying to throw me off—not intention- 
ally, but it has that effect. 

PRESIDENT MURRAY: Are there delegates disturbing you back there, 
Brother Bridges ? 

DELEGATE BRIDGES: A photographer here from Life Magazine. 

PRESIDENT MURRAY: A photographer? Oh, well, they have been 
troubling every one of us. I will ask the photographer to cooperate with you, 
and if he does take a picture to see that it is a good one. 

DELEGATE BRIDGES: I am sorry, President Murray. You know, to 
get a good picture you have to start with good material, and I am afraid I 
am not built that way. 

It so happens, President Murray, I am taking up some time in this, but 
last night we were notified that we have a group of our men up in the State 
of Oregon indicted by: the Grand Jury because they had a little fracas in 
The Dalles, Oregon. It all came about because photographers from Life 
Magazine took a picture of the strikers and turned it over to the police, so 
at the present time we are kind of sore at Life. 

PRESIDENT MURRAY: I would ask the Life Magazine photographers 
to cooperate and not take his picture. 

Proceed, Delegate Bridges. 

DELEGATE BRIDGES (continuing): “American labor, which in the face 
of violent criticism at home and abroad, has deeply committed itself to the 
European recovery program as not to stop, look, and listen. It must plot new 
Policies to fit the new situation. It cannot afford to let the mighty effort 
Which it has so far made end in disillusionment and in the angry disappoint- 
ment of European workers with their American friends.” 

The article in the magazine I am reading from is written by Mr. David 
C. Williams, London representative of the A. D. A., reporting for the Labor 
Press Association—and we passed the resolutions in the Resolutions Com- 
mittee endorsing the Labor Press Association as a truthful organization. 
Amongst the editors of the magazine I notice William Green, Philip Murray, 
David Dubinsky, Jacob Potofsky, and others—not the Daily Worker. 

And in the resolution before us I don’t see a “stop, look or listen,” and 
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I don’t see any new policies adopted to fit new situations developing through. 
out the world. 
As far as I and the organization I represent are concerned we believe 
in the worldwide cause of humanity, and we believe in feeding and supplying 
all the things that we can supply to the devastated countries throughout 
the world. On the question of the European Recovery Plan it is not the 
so-called aims and objectives that are in question so much, but the techniques 
and the tactics that are used in order to achieve those aims and objectives, 
the way the thing is working out and has worked out to date. 
In addition I specifically wish in connection with this resolution to urge 
that the convention send it back to committee in order to add an amendment 
or two specifically. dealing with a couple of important situations occurring 
in Asia. 
On the European end, first, it is a matter of fact that a new development 
that indirectly at least has a result on the European recovery program, or 
tied to it—I know it would be wrong and I know it is wrong to ascribe it 
to the Marshall Plan, but it is a part of the whole economic program, and 
we certainly cannot separate the European recovery program from the 
general economic situation that prevails in many, many. European countries, 
The pound in England has recently been devalued, and that is not only 
wage cutting and depression of living standards for the working people, that 
is wage cutting and depression of living standards throughout the whole 
British commonwealth—they call it commonwealth now, not empire. 

The French franc is being devalued, for the same reasons and with the 
same results. The Belgium franc is being devalued, and so on down the line, 
and there is a reason for it. No longer can the Empire of Britain do as it 
used to do, namely, bleed the people and exploit the people in colonial areas. 

We can call the British Empire all the fancy. names we wish, it is still 
a slave empire. In its various colonial possessions those people do not enjoy 
civil liberties. They are suppressed and exploited, and more and mor 
oppression and exploitation will not close the gap in the value of the pound 
and the need of Britain to have American dollars for reasons we all know 
so well, because the need of Britain for dollars is the same as the need of 
American workers for dollars—to live. And why can’t Britain get enough 
American dollars? The insurrectionists, the guerillas, the Communists, 
revolutionists—call them what you will, they are there and Bridges didn't 
put them there. Blame me for other things, but I didn’t put them there. 
Down in Malaya there are 5,000 of them, and they kept the rifles in their 
hands when we had war with the Japanese. And Britain doesn’t have the 
power to take them away—and any remarks I might make with respect to 
Great Britain, at all times I cast no reflection and I have in mind at no time 
the wonderful and truly great British people. Not only in Malaya, but the 
same thing is true in Burma, Borneo, the Straits settlements, and so on, all 
the way. in those countries in that part of the world. 

In France its energy, its strength, and its unity are being frittered away 
in the war in Indo-China. The people there, too, have decided that they 
have had enough of oppression and exploitation, and of course France must 
fight in order to retain that possession. But France will lose—she will lose 
just as surely as Britain lost here in the United States in 1776. 

The same thing is true all over the world. It doesn’t matter whether 
we choose to ignore it here in this convention—those people that are on the 
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march throughout Asia, the East Indies and elsewhere, are going to keep on 
marching. 

What we should decide to do is to figure out where we stand with respect 
to these people. Do we stand with them or against them? I would say 
that the test of any resolution here on foreign policy is what part do we 
play, what position do we take with a group of people who have been 
oppressed for years, when they are struggling to free themselves. What 
from—Communism? No, not Communism; they are not worried about those 
things, they are struggling to free themselves from colonial slavery. 

And when I talk about those countries I could even talk from a little 
first-hand experience, because at one time at least I was there. 


I might mention at this time statements made from the floor by various 
officers of the CIO and others—and I have told the members of the Union 
I represent—that these statements have been to the effect that “You never 
stand up and say anything against the Soviet Union or Stalin.” But what 
strikes me throughout all these resolutions is the fact that in not one single 
one of them can I find a bit of criticism against the imperialism of Britain, 
or France, or any. of these countries. And if and when we start to get some 
resolutions in here that will spell out a few things that are wrong in the 
world, without trying to hang everything on the hammer and sickle over 
there is Russia, then I think at least I will be prepared to scatter the blame 
for the ills of the people of the world around a little bit. But what has hap- 
pened now and what I refuse to go along with—and I don’t care what people 
think of me for it—is the attempt to hang everything that is wrong with 
the world on Russia, the Soviet Union and its system of government or its 
society, and in that way. divert the attention of people from other things that 
are wrong with the world. I don’t think that is a fair deal. Anybody that 
thinks Russia is perfect is a damned fool, for my money. Anybody that 
thinks, however, the even the present Labor Government of Great Britain 
is going around the world bringing the good things of life to people is a 
damned fool, too. 

On this resolution we have a chapter dealing with Asia. Until I pro- 
posed that it be inserted there wasn’t even a mention of what had happened 
in China with respect to that reactionary pro-Fascist regime of Chiang Kai- 
Shek. The resolution just stated that the collapse of China before the 
Communists is a warning in the Far East. China didn’t collapse before the 
Communists; China collapsed before slavery and hunger and misery and 
oppression. China collapsed before a rule that says the cheapest thing in 
China is human life. China didn’t collapse before the Communists. All that 
happened is that nobody did anything about it effectively until the Commu- 
nists came along, and right now there is a land over there of over 400,000,000 
people, enough men and enough people that if we started to do business 
with that country it would keep the industries of the United States going 
full blast for 20 years. Just giving the Chinese people one pair of shoes and 
one suit of clothes with the Amalgamated label would keep our industries 
going for 20 solid years. 

I tried to have the Resolutions Committee insert a section in this reso- 
lution urging that we do business with China, so that we could exchange 
the products of China for the products of the United States and thereby help 
cure the unemployment situation that is growing here in our country. The 
Resolutions Committee couldn’t see it—nothing Communistic about it; I 
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didn’t propose it under the orders of Moscow, notwithstanding all the cracks 
and slurs that have been made. 

A part of our union is composed of longshoremen. Those ships cross the 
Pacific empty going and empty coming. The farmers in California, the two 
basic farm groups, the cotton farmers and the rice farmers, conservatives, non- 
Communists, anti-Communists, Republicans in many. cases—they don’t seem 
to be scared to come into my office and sit down and say, “Bridges, can you 
do anything to help us to get our cotton that we have stored all over the 
State of California over there in China where they need it?” I say, “Gee, 
you mean do business with a Communist government?” They said, “To hell 
with that, we are in business to do business with anyone that wants to do 
business with us and pay us. When your fellows work with China cargo, 
that little bit that is coming in, do they turn those dollars over twice to see 
if there is any hammer and sickle on them? The answer is they don’t.” 

So at this present time in the State of California, believe it or not, there 
is not enough storage space to store the cotton crop. Our ships go empty. 
China wants cotton, but for some political reason, because of this great cru- 
sade to stop Communism, we have a boycott on China. And the CIO Reso- 
lutions Committee can’t even be as progressive as the California State Cham- 
ber of Commerce, the San Francisco Chamber of Commerce, the Los Angeles 
Chamber of Commerce, Roger Lapham, the former Director of the ECA in 
China, all of whom are for re-establishing our trade relations with China. 

In the East Indies, one of the richest parts of the world, again because 
of the great crusade being carried on down there, supposedly to stop Com- 
munism, but in reality to stop the march of people who have been enslaved 
for years, ships don’t trade there, either. What few do get in don't carry 
very much. 

Our approach to this thing is not dictated in any. way from Moscow. 
It is a very simple thing. The people I represent want to work, they don't 
want any doles, they want to work, they want more money. than they are 
getting now. The are not getting enough, and their job is to load ships and 
cross the Pacific with cargoes going and cargoes coming back. It is just 
_ that simple. 

Then there is this question of trade with Russia. Anyone who wishes 
to go to the port of Portland, Oregon, right now, which covers a great num- 
ber of acres of land, will find railroad equipment stored there rusting away. 
It is built to certain specifications because of the railway. gauge, flat cars, 
box cars, locomotives, and what have you. Originally it was supposed to go 
to Russia. There is a change in policy and it doesn’t go to Russia. It is 
the kind of work our people like. You can’t pick up a locomotive on your 
shoulder and take it into a vessel, it has to be done by power. The work 
lasts a long time, it’s easy, and we would like to see trade re-established 
even with the Soviet Union, because we think—in our own screwy fashion, 
maybe—if we have the right to think—that by exporting the surpluses of 
American industry we can keep our people working. 


Brother Rieve spoke of unemployment in the textile industry. just awhile 
ago. Brother Rieve, there ain’t going to be any textile industry in this 
country when that pound devaluation gets working and those mill owners 
over in England and India start shipping their goods to this country. The 
delegation is going over there this month to form that new world federation 
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and they. had better do something about it. Those textile mill owners in 
England have been waiting for this day for a long time. 

Down goes the pound, and the United States is going to be flooded with 
British textiles at a price that the textile industry in the United States can- 
not compete with. The final result of devaluation, in addition to the imme- 
diate results, namely, the cutting of wages of the British people, will be the 
raising of prices of food and other things. 

Wait until those British cars, with the present price of automobiles, 
start hitting the market in increasing numbers. Where I live in San Fran- 
cisco two families on each side of me have swapped American cars and 
bought the cheaper British-made car which gives them 30 miles to the gal- 
lon. More auto workers out of work. 

The Longshoremen won't be so bad off. As a matter of fact, it is ironical, 
but we will be a little better off, because the stuff will be in the ships. But 
we don’t see it that way. 

These are some of the results and these are the things that are referred 
to in this magazine—new situations that require maybe some change in 
policy. 

There is one more point I want to mention, and in this matter I hope 
the convention really does something. This resolution endorses the Amer- 
ican pattern in the Philippines. The American pattern in the Philippines 
that we are endorsing apparently is the current situation in the Philippines. 
The truth of the matter is the people in the Philippines right now are worse 
off than they were before the war. Part of that is due to the devastation 
caused by the recent war, but mainly it is due because of the economic 
strangulation due to the Beall Act. The Philippines got their political inde- 
pendence, so-called, but we still have such a tight economic string tied to 
the Philippines by. the BeaJ] Act we are strangling that country to death. 

The Beall Act, that is that great and glorious democratic act that is 
being condemned unanimously by the official labor movement of the Philip- 
pines and by the majority of the Philippines’ legislators. 

What is it? The Beall Act gives the Philippines business man equality 
with the American business man, and vice versa. The way. is open for any 
Philippines business man to come to Detroit to start an automobile factory 
and compete with the American manufacturer in the making of automobiles, 
and vice versa. That is the Beall Act, in substance. And the Beall Act 
simply means the raw materials, the raw products of the Philippines must 
first of all be sold to the United States. The United States has a priority on 
their purchase at prices less than the world market prices, if the United 
States chooses to buy; and yet we claim we have given independence to the 
Philippines, and we endorse the American pattern in the Philippines. 

I think that is a situation where the members of the Resolutions Com- 
mittee did not quite know all the facts. And, in view of knowing all the facts, 
I hope this convention will refer this resolution back so a couple of these 
matters can be straightened out. Namely, let us at least call for resumption 
of trade relations with new China, and change the resolution with respect 
to the Philippines, and call for repeal of the Beall Act, so we can do some of 
the things we talk about in China and Asia and the Philippines, and by more 
goods coming and going we alleviate the growing unemployment situation here 
in our own United States. 


PRESIDENT MURRAY: The Chair recognizes Delegate Baldanzi. 
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DELEGATE BALDANZI, Textile Workers: Mr. Chairman and delegates, 
I rise in support of the resolution on foreign policy, and I believe that I 
reflect the judgment of the delegates when I say that the Resolutions Com- 
mittee should be complimented on the presentation to this Convention of such 
a broad and far-reaching exposition of the policy of the CIO in its foreign 
relations. 

This is an important discussion, but one which cannot be divorced from 
our own internal domestic economy. The fight that we visualize in all parts 
of the world is the same kind of fight, using the same kind of tools that will 
be necessary for us to use fighting the battle against reaction in America. 

We have had here speaking to us during the time of this Convention the 
Secretary of State of our Federal Government. We had this morning a gen- 
tleman who spoke to us, Mr. Murray Lincoln, who discussed in simple every- 
day. economics some of the ills that exist that affect not only the country but 
the world. We in the CIO have never taken the position that we endorse 
everything that our Federal Government does in the field of foreign relations. 
We have been constructively critical. We have made suggestions; we have 
utilized the power of our organization to try to influence our foreign policy in 
the direction which we believe is best toward the achievement of a peaceful 
and secure world; and even in this resolution we do not necessarily agree with 
everything that is being done in Europe, in Asia, in our colonial policies, or 
as they affect Africa. We have passed a resolution today having to do with 
internal planning, having to do with control of monopolies, having to do with 
using the strength of our organization to march shoulder to shoulder with all 
those progressive forces in this country toward the achievement of what we 
always refer to as that better life. We haven’t endorsed a policy of unbridled 
free enterprise. We have stated boldly insofar as CIO is concerned unless 
free enterprise can provide the kind of security that the American wants 
we are in favor of a managed economy. 

We do fight, however, when they say it is immaterial to us the kind of 
economic organization we have, but we will fight to the last drop of blood 
against any kind of political tyranny. That we insist we must maintain, but 
if it is necessary for us to experiment with our economic structure to talk in 
terms of managing our economic system the CIO will stand at the head of 
the line fighting for the betterment of humanity, for people, rather than for 
selfish interests. 

What does this resolution mean? I think it presents the point of the 
CIO very: explicitly. First we say that we are in favor of creating a United 
Nations that will be the means and the vehicle by which nations can learn to 
live in peace together. 

No reasonable person can disagree with that policy. 

No. 2, we say that the CIO is in favor of the economic recovery pro- 
gram. The economic recovery program is an instrument by. which we pay 
more than lip service to take care of the needs of those people in Europe 
whose countries have been devastated in the war against Fascism. That is 
the least decent people can do to help those people readjust their economy. 
We do not subscribe to what is happening in many parts of Europe. We do 
not believe our foreign policy should turn over the Saar or Ruhr Valley to the 
big steel interests of America. We denounce that kind of tactics; and it is 
a good thing we can stand up in this kind of Convention and criticize our 
Government for putting into positions of importance in Europe people that 
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represent vested interests and who would like to take out of the chaos of 
Europe the reestablishment of old feudalistic systems, the reestablishment of 
old worn-out monarchy and the reestablishments of cartels. 

I have never yet heard, however, that the President of the Congress of 
the Soviet Trade Union Movement has ever gotten up in the Soviet Union 
and denounced the Soviet government for imperialism, or in Czechoslovakia, 
in Poland, in Rumania, or in any of those countries. 

I have never yet heard one of these delegates here who subscribe to 
that ideology get up and say, “I will support an amendment or policy of 
CIO where we should go on record against all forms of imperialism, whether 
they be American, whether they be Soviet imperialism, or British imperial- 
ism.” We stand for that, but all they say is we are against American im- 
perialism, but they: are eloquently silent about Soviet imperialism. 

Germany. What is our policy to be in Germany? The CIO is against 
establishing the industrial potential in Germany for re-emergence of Nazism. 
That has been made clear. Our representatives in Germany day. by day fight 
against that policy. We are against any kind of dictatorship. We are for 
giving to the people of Germany an opportunity to rehabilitate their economy 
and re-establish democracy. Our government has provided that very instru- 
ment in the part of Germany that we control. But in the Eastern part of 
Germany that is under the domination of Russia they hand picked a gov- 
ernment and drove it right down the throats of the Germans without any 
referendum, without any opportunity to pass judgment. That is what our 
friend Bridges calls democracy; that is the kind of democracy we cannot 
accept. 

Some people in our State Department and some salesmen for Coca-Cola 
funds who have been over to Spain playing footsie with Franco and Spain, 
have come back here advocating we should have unity with Franco; but the 
CIO resolution says we stil] reaffirm CIO policy condemning Franco’s Fascist 
regime in Spain. What is wrong with that? 

We also say we condemn puppet regimes, hand picked and installed by 
Russia without consultation with the German people in the Eastern Zone. 
In contrast a beginning has been made with returning self-government to 
the Germans in the three Western Zones, and free elections were held and 
democratic governments revived under the auspices of the democratic world. 

The Atlantic Pact. We know, the workers of America know, the work- 
ers of every: nation in the world know, that armament programs always run 
the danger of casting us into war and more slaughter. We do not cheer 
because we have an Atlantic Pact or the reason our government has to put 
aside millions of dollars for defense programs—we would rather see that 
money spent for housing, for hospitals, for schools, for decent homes; but 
you cannot talk out of both sides of your mouth; as long as the Soviet Union 
Maintains the strongest army in the world we must arm ourselves so we 
don't become another Czechoslovakia; and if they want to have peace in the 
world let them also disarm and they. will find America will join right with 
them. 

I have been in Europe, as many other people have been there; I have 
seen destruction, the hungry people, the disillusionment, the utter debase- 
ment of humanity. Those poor souls wouldn’t have a chance to defend them- 
selves if they didn’t have something to help themselves with. 

The Soviet Union. Bridges makes an issue that they. are business people 
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who want to trade with China. They. don’t care whether it is a Soviet 
regime or Communist regime or Fascist regime, so he says. I am surprised 
to hear that from him. We know that during the war when we were fighting 
a war against Fascism that a Congressional Committee proved that American 
Fascist corporations, like G. E., were selling to the Germans while we were 
fighting them. So it is not unusual that business wants to do business with 
Fascists or Communists; they will do business with anybody, but they can't 
with the ClIO—we represent human values, not dollar bills. 

Insofar as our economic policy. is concerned, We are trying to evolve a 
policy which is an implementation of world business. Too long has the world 
been divided along economic lines and barriers created, and so our govern- 
ment has proposed as one of the means to have peace in the world not only 
must we come to know one another better, but we ought to try to establish 
certain free channels of trade so we can exchange goods from one country 
to. another. No one can disagree with that policy, and for that reason this 
administration of ours has been fighting for a reciprocal trade agreement 
among the democratic countries. 

Point 4, that President Truman has advanced—I think is would be good 
to take a copy. of Point 4 and send it to the foreign office of the Soviet Union 
to let them know what the American people think and what they are seeking 
to achieve. Under Point 4 of our foreign policy, as reflected by the Truman 
administration, we are declaring that in this world of abundance, in this 
world of know-how and technical capacity, that it should be our responsi- 
bility to take the leadership to take this abundance and rather than leave 
it rot and spoil try. to develop those under-privileged areas throughout all 
the world, whether they be colonial powers or governments that don’t have 
the technical capacity. Let us give them a hand on rebuilding their own 
economy, and rebuilding of their own industries so they will not be at the 
mercies of some imperialistic power, no matter what color it may be. 

What could be more humanitarian than that kind of policy? I haven't 
seen or heard of the Soviet Union offering to send any of its services, if it 
has any, into those areas where they so badly need it. 

We make a declaration in this resolution when we say this, “We voice 
our approval of the words of President Truman, ‘the old imperialism— 
exploitation for foreign profit, has no place in our plans.’ We look for the 
development of this program on the basis of democratic fair play. with good 
neighbors. Only in this way can democracy be extended and the inroads of 
Communism and Fascism checked.” 

We also say this: 

“Semi-feudal regimes dependent upon and in alliance with European 
imperialism cannot withstand modern pressures, as has been made plain in 
Indonesia. The United States, which has set a pattern in the Philippines, 
must take the lead in encouraging the development of self-government and 
independence. Economically backward and colonial countries must be 
assisted toward self-determination free from military, political, or economic 
coercion.” 

I believe that is a fair, honest declaration on the part of the CIO. 

I want to conclude by saying this to the delegates to this convention: 
we have had our fights within the family of our movement; let none of us 
get any illusion, let us not join the hysteria having to do with just fighting 
Communism in a negative fashion. : 
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I stated yesterday, and I repeat, I do not have any quarrels with any 
man who wants to belong to any party that he desires. I am not opposed nor 
would I join in persecuting a man if he wanted to be a Communist. I per- 
sonally am not a Communist, I am opposed to it. I do not believe that they 
represent the kind of life that we want to live. On the other hand, the only 
way. that we will defeat Communism in America and throughout the world is 
to make our democratic system work in such a way that it will be more 
attractive than any. other kind of system to the people who want to live 
under it. And that we must bear in mind. That is why in our CIO we have 
taken positions and actions that would remove from our midst those that 
would stand in the way of this progress; but this movement must adopt a 
militant and progressive and positive program that as we get rid of those 
elements who would try to impede our march forward we must re-establish 
our efforts, we must organize the unorganized, we must fight for higher wages, 
we must fight for all those things, plus freedom, that the people want and 
which people are striving to achieve. Only in that way will we be able to 
prove to the people of America and to the people throughout the world that 
the system that we represent does not have to be backed up by secret police, 
by guns, by planes, but that this message of hope, of security, of peace, will 
penetrate beyond any iron curtain, beyond any kind of troops that may be at 
anybody’s borders, and that we will establish democracy on the basis that it 
has proven its worth, that people will know they can live under our kind of 
society, in our kind of world, free from fear, free from all kinds of tyranny, 
secure in their person, with opportunity to enlarge upon their own dignity 
and have a full knowledge that together with people who cherish freedom 
along with us that we can someday hope to fashion the kind of world that 
will no longer have slums and disease and crime, that will no longer have 
war and tyranny, but that we can live in peace, security and happiness as 
Christian people in this Christian world were intended to live. 

Thank you very much. 

PRESIDENT MURRAY: The Chair recognizes the delegate over here. 

DELEGATE FEINGLASS, Fur and Leather Workers’ Union: Mr. Chair- 
man and fellow delegates, I have been sitting in this convention during these 
last four days and have been listening repeatedly to speeches such as Dele- 
gate Baldanzi made just now, in which he recites the right of everyone to 
his own political view, the right of everyone to belong to any political party. 
And he went further and said, “I respect the man that has the guts to say 
where he belongs.” But in the same breath, every action that has been 
taken—and let’s be honest about it—has been aimed at those that have the 
guts to come out and say where they belong and what they think. If we 
mean freedom let’s practice it. Let’s not on the one hand get repressive 
legislation—— 

PRESIDENT MURRAY (Interposing): Delegate Feinglass, will you direct 
your remarks to the matter before the house? 

DELEGATE FEINGLASS: I will. I believe we ought to get the same 
opportunity to answer some of these things, because it looks like we are in 
complete disagreement. 

PRESIDENT MURRAY: We are—there is no question about that. 

DELEGATE FEINGLASS: (Continuing) Wait a minute. Delegate 
Baldanzi stated many things that I agree with. I don’t read them in the 
resolution. Let me point out to you, President Murray and delegates, a few 
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things that Delegate Baldanzi talked about here, but which I don’t find in 
the resolution. 

For example, the resolution says we must be careful of reviving monopo. 
listic cartels. This is an understatement, this does not cover the situation, 
As a matter of fact, every report emanating from Germany tells of the 
revival and growth of the very same monopolistic cartels that put Hitler into 
office and armed his war machines to kill our boys. But there isn’t very 
much said about it here. 

The resolution speaks of democratic Germany and free elections, but 
only recently so-called free elections took place in Germany and the reaction- 
ary party was elected with new Nazis in strategic and key positions, as the 
result of United States intervention. Brother Baldanzi says he is opposed 
to it, but why don’t he say it in the resolution? Time permitting, I could 
show you in documents a list of Nazis who have been appointed to high 
positions by the Military Government. For example, before Clay resigned he 
appointed a former General in the Landwehr to head the steel interests in 
the Ruhr. 

The resolution does not say one word about the pogroms that took place 
only last August against people that suffered as much as the Jewish people 
from these Nazis. The resolution does not say anything about the revival 
of the Fascist and anti-Semitic press that is now everywhere in Germany. 
The resolution speaks of promoting the well being and raising the living stand- 
ards of the European people through the Marshall Plan, and it has been 
repeatedly stated that we are for the improving of the conditions of the 
people of Europe. So, may I say, is my organization, and we will do every- 
thing possible for that purpose. 

But, Brother Murray, I was in Europe a few months ago. I visited a 
convention of leather workers in France, I visited Israel, and I had a chance 
to see for myself that the contrary is the truth, that prices have skyrocketed, 
that unemployment has increased, that working people are not making the 
right kind of a living, that inflation has increased. 

For example, if we take the United Nations statistics that are available 
we find that unemployment has increased in the twelve Marshall Plan coun- 
tries from 1,000,000 in 1947 to 4,000,000 in 1949, and yet Brother Harry 
Martin comes here and says that unemployment has declined. I just can't 
reconcile that with the facts. 

You speak of feeding the hungry and clothing the naked and sheltering 
the poor. Yes, we are in agreement with that, but will you please tell me— 
27 percent of Marshall Plan funds are going to Germany, and in Germany 
they are not building those industries which will feed the poor, they are 
building the heavy war industries and are putting guns into the hands of the 
same Nazis who used them before against us. 

While we are on the side of freedom, Brother Baldanzi, you might say 
something else, you might say something about the shooting of the Greek 
strikers and the Greek strike leaders. We took a position on it before, but 
there is nothing in this resolution on it. I think if we can agree to carry 
out the intentions that are being expressed—yes, some of you said, democracy 
and unity, what crimes are committed in thy name! I say the same. Yo 
call for freedom, you call for men to stand up and take their places, and 
when they do it you use a bludgeon to hammer and smack them down. 

I say if the principles expressed on the question of European recovery 
by President Murray and other speakers were actually those that were being 
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carried on there would be no question, but it isn’t so. We are building war 
machines in America, we are giving guns to the Nazis, the same people that 
killed your brother and mine, and I am not satisfied, our resolution should 
say something about it, and that’s the reason I am opposed to this resolution. 

DELEGATE POTOFSKY, Amalgamated Clothing Workers: Mr. Chair- 
man and delegates, I rise in support of the resolution. I am not an expert 
on foreign affairs. But there comes a time in the life of men and in the 
history of nations where a decision has to be made in accordance with one’s 
beliefs, one’s conscience, and one’s patriotic duty, where the choice has to 
be made between one way of life and another way of life. I made that choice 
several years ago. 

I want to say to this convention that I have been a consistent friend of 
Russia, and the record stands. But in 1946, at a conference in Paris Mr. 
Molotov walked out of that conference when what was involved was the 
rehabilitation of the devastated peoples in Europe. When that took place 
I said that so far as I was concerned, if my government was ready to come to 
the assistance of those people of continental Europe who had suffered under 
the heels of the Nazi invasion, some of whom were entirely innocent, if my 
government was ready to pour out its funds to help those people I was for the 
Marshall Plan. 

Now, let’s see about this resolution. This resolution speaks very plainly. 
It covers the rehabilitation of the peoples of Europe. It covers the Near 
East, it deals with the de-Nazification of Germany and instructs the new 
Labor Federation to negotiate and implement the rehabilitation by our own 
government agencies. It calls for the strengthening of the United Nations. 
It calls for the implementation of President Truman’s Point 4 program. 
What’s wrong with that? Now let’s not bring in the Jewish issue here. 


You have a resolution on Israel. The CIO sent a delegation to Israel. 
That delegation has submitted a report to the President. We are dealing 
with Israel as a separate proposition. It is not intended to deal with Israel in 
the resolution on foreign policy. Let’s not get confused. 


I believe this resolution states a policy for CIO with which we can be 
entirely in accord. We cannot be on two sides of the same question. We 
have got to know where we belong, and I say we belong, with all the tolerance 
in the world—and God knows, I am not a Red baiter, but I want to say that 
when Russia is wrong I have the privilege of saying so. And I believe that 
Russia was wrong when she walked out on the peoples of Europe. 

I am not talking about anything else and I don’t want to indulge in any 
name calling, but this is a fact The Russian government walked out of the 
Paris conference. They could have participated, they could have shared with 
our government in the rehabilitation of Europe, but they didn’t they walked 
out. 

We saved the thing. Right now we have a delegation—Mr. Clapp is 
over in the Middle East exploring to what extent our government can help in 
the development of the undeveloped territories of the Middle East, including 
Israel. We are unselfish. Our government may have political purposes. We 
are not in accord with any military efforts. The CIO has taken its position 
on that time and time again. This is not a case of militarism, this is a case 
of the rehabilitation of the peoples of the world. 

This resolution stands squarely on this question of the rehabilitation of 
the peoples of the world. It stands squarely on the good neighbor policy of 
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President Roosevelt, which this resolution endeavors to implement. It 
stands squarely on strengthening the United States and deNazifying the Nazj 
industries. I think this resolution states the position of CIO and it ought to 
be voted for unanimously. 

. . . The motion to adopt the report of the committee was carried. 

The Committee reported jointly upon Resolutions Nos. 32, 33, and 34, 
which are as follows: 

Resolution No. 32 
INTERNATIONAL LABOR UNITY 

We are determined that the Congress of Industrial Organizations shall 
continue to work in cooperation with all free, democratic trade unions to 
advance the interests of workers throughout the world. We believe that 
now, more than ever before, it is necessary for close relationships to be 
maintained between free peoples, and we shall cooperate with bona fide trade 
union groups in other countries in order to extend the areas in the world 
where free associations of workers are permitted. 

In compliance with a resolution adopted at the Tenth Constitutional Con. 
vention of the Congress of Industrial Organizations, CIO officers and rep- 
resentatives participated in preparatory meetings and committees for the 
purpose of organizing a new trade union international. 

The report of these CIO representatives was adopted by the CIO Execu- 
tive Board in Washington, May 17-18, 1949, and the Board thereupon 
resolved: 

“The Executive Board also endorses the actions of its officers and 
representatives in participating in meetings with leaders of other free 
democratic trade unions for the purpose of preparing for the organi- 
zation of a new trade union international. The CIO must continue to 
work with other similar unions in the interests of workers everywhere. 
This Executive Board further authorizes the officers to continue in the 
construction of a new international movement and authorizes the ex- 
penditure of such funds as are necessary for this purpose and for the 
affiliation of the CIO to a free democratic trade union international 
organization.” 

As a further outcome of these preparatory meetings the CIO has received 
from the secretary of the Preparatory International Trade Union Committee 
a call to a conference to be held in London from November 28 to December 
9, 1949, for the purpose of adopting the constitution and program for a new 
free trade union organization. 

NOW, THEREFORE, BE IT RESOLVED, 

We endorse the action of CIO officers and representatives in participating 
in conferences and committees for the purpose of organizing a new free trade 
union international. 

We endorse and approve President Murray’s action in accepting the 
invitation and also his action in naming the delegates to attend this con- 
ference. 


Resolution No. 33 
WORLD FEDERATION OF TRADE UNIONS 


The Tenth Constitutional Convention of the Congress of Industrial Orgati- 
zations, after a discussion which revealed how the World Federation of Trade 
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Unions had departed from the principles upon which it was founded and how 
Communists were obstructing its trade union purposes, resolved: 

“That the CIO officers and Executive Board are authorized, in 
consultation with the British TUC and other free trade union centers, 
to take whatever action in relation to the WFTU and the international 
labor movement as will best accomplish CIO policies and objectives.” 

In compliance with this action, a CIO delegation was sent to Europe in 
January 1949. The report of the delegation was submitted to the CIO 
Executive Board meeting in Washington May 17-18, 1949. Thereupon the 
CIO Executive Board resolved: 

“The CIO Executive Board, having heard a ful] account of WFTU 
developments, endorses the action of its delegation to the WFTU 
Executive Bureau and hereby formally announces the disaffiliation of 
the CIO from the WFTU. Consequently, it shall be contrary to CIO 
Policy for any affiliate, officer or executive board member of the CIO 
to have organizational relationship to the WFTU or any of its agen- 
cies.” 

NOW, THEREFORE, BE IT RESOLVED, 

This Convention endorses the actions of the CIO officers and Executive 
Board in disaffiliating from the WFTU, now no longer a trade union organi- 
zation, but entirely dominated by Communists or their puppets and little 
more than an instrument of the Soviet Government. 

We further declare that it is contrary to CIO policy for any. affiliate, 
officer or executive board member of the CIO to have organizational rela- 
tionship to the WFTU or any of its agencies. 


Resolution No. 34 
ASSISTANCE TO DEMOCRATIC TRADE UNIONS OVERSEAS 

The democratic trade unions in Europe and Asia need not only the moral 
and political support of the American labor movement, but its material sup- 
port as well. 

During the war and immediately thereafter, CIO unions and members 
have made notable contributions to support of needy trade unionists and 
their families in seventeen foreign countries in both Europe and Asia. 

This program of voluntary relief and rehabilitation has been carried on 
through the National CIO Community. Services Committee which has devel- 
oped an effective relationship with such agencies as CARE, the American 
Council of Voluntary Agencies for Foreign Service, the President’s Advisory 
Committee on Voluntary Foreign Aid, the United Nations International Chil- 
dren’s Emergency Fund and others. 

The need for material aid of the democratic trade unions overseas is still 
great. 

NOW, THEREFORE, BE IT RESOLVED, 

We urge every CIO affiliate and member to continue and enlarge upon 
their contributions to the overseas fund of the National CIO Community 
Services Committee so that aid and assistance may be rendered to those 
democratic trade unions overseas which are in need of them. 


COMMITTEE SECRETARY CURRAN: Your Committee recommends 
adoption of these resolutions. 
PRESIDENT MURRAY: The motion is to adopt the resolutions, and the 
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Chair is going to limit debate to five minutes for each delegate. The Chair 
recognizes Delegate Bridges. 

DELEGATE BRIDGES, Longshoremen: President Murray, my purpose 
in speaking on one of these resolutions, Resolution No. 33, is because of the 
particular nature of the organization I represent and its belief that it requires 
certain assistance from countries overseas in time of trouble—and I mean 
economic trouble. 

In recent days the newspapers over a period of time have. been full of 
stories, and it has been stated in this convention that the ILWU has been 
interested in participating in and sponsoring the formation of a third labor 
movement. Speaking for the ILWU I can only say that there is no truth 
in these statements and reports. I hope that will settle that point and that 
people won’t be getting up and throwing these remarks on that matter around 
any more in the convention. 

The ILWU’s position with respect to the WFTU is a simple one. We 
have no desire to act contrary to any matter of National CIO policy. The 
resolution here states that it is a violation to have connections with the 
WFTU or its organizations. 

In the Longshore division of our organization, when we get into trouble 
with our employers—and I mean now the steamship interests—we need the 
assistance of dockworkers and longshoremen in many other countries, in fact, 
in all countries. Invariably in our strikes we have received such assistance 
from longshoremen and dockworkers in the Far East, Australia, New Zea- 
land, the Mediterranean countries, the United Kingdom, and elsewhere. 

All the ILWU is trying to achieve in this matter is to keep that support, 
but the WFTU resolution, No. 33, notifies our Union that if we call upon the 
WFTU to urge those unions affiliated with that organization not to work in 
ships that may be loaded or manned in the United States by strike breakers 
during a strike of our longshoremen, if we do that we stand to be expelled 
or suspended from the CIO. 

If that new Federation, the so-called Free Trade Union Federation, was 
open to all workers in the world, including the dockworkers of every county, 
we would have no desire to remain affiliated with WFTU. But in the new 
World Federation the majority of the dockworkers of the world are barred 
from participating in that movement, as far as we know. 

So all our Union is after here is not to try to violate CIO policy, that 
we try to have a special exception because of the type of union we are, a 
dockworkers’ union, a maritime union that needs this overseas support. We 
ask that you allow us to continue our affiliations, not only with the WFTU 
unions, but with those unions that will be tied up in the new World Federa- 
tion. In that way we hope we can count upon the support of the longshore- 
men in each group all over the world, because in our opinion—and we may 
be wrong, but that’s the way we see it,—there may be a time when we need 
that support. 

Right now, President Murray, my Union is in receipt of a wire, an official 
request from a CIO Union, a conservative Right Wing union, if you please, a 
union that does not go against CIO policy, asking us to tie up not only 
American ships in American ports, but asking us to use our influence to get 
them tied up in other ports throughout the world. The reasons are they 
claim those ships are manned by scabs. Those ships do have on them crews 
belonging to CIO unions. Some of the crews belong to A. F. of L. unions. 
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The union I am referring to that has a strike against that company is 
the. Marine Engineers Beneficial Association, and I have the official letter 
from that organization asking us not only to tie them up on the West Coast 
put elsewhere, and right now in the City of San Francisco there is one of 
those ships being picketed by the Engineers. 

PRESIDENT MURRAY: Delegate Bridges, I asked you to cooperate with 
the Chair here in expediting the disposition of this resolution by confining 
your remarks to about five minutes. Will you please cooperate with me? You 
have gone well over that. 

DELEGATE BRIDGES: May I finish? If you will let me I will say 
that right now a ship is being picketed by the Marine Engineers Beneficial 
Association, an official union of this CIO. They are seated here in this con- 
vention, and the only union observing that picket line is the ILWU Long- 
shoremen. 

PRESIDENT MURRAY: President Curran, National Maritime Union. 
Five minutes, Joe. 


DELEGATE CURRAN, National Maritime Union: I know that the dele- 
gation here is pretty worn out, they have listened to a great many eloquent 
speeches—some of them good, and on the point, other ones rambling around 
the world, but I just wanted to say. this with respect to the resolutions deal- 
ing with trade unions untiy on a world basis and the new federation. I 
represent a union composed of seamen who travel all around the world and 
compose in membership some three times the members that Brother Bridges 
represents in his organization working on the docks. He represents nobody 
working aboard ship, nobody at all, except in a mythical federation that he 
has created. 

With respect to scabbing on ships, he did not tell you who he was talk- 
ing about, but he was talking about the National Maritime Union. Well, I 
want to say this for Bridges’ benefit, that in so far as the National Maritime 
Union is concerned,—and it is seamen—it will match its record of militant 
trade union action with his or anything he represents any. day and any time. 


We have a Situation existing between our organization and another 
organization in the CIO which the CIO is well aware of, and which our two 
unions are well aware of, and we are working that situation out between our 
two unions. We haven’t applied to Bridges to help us. If we did, we would 
have no Union left; and we don’t intend to apply to him, and we want him 
to keep his damned nose out of our Union. 


I want to clear one matter up with respect to the World Federation of 
Trade Unions. He has attempted to tell this convention that the great mass 
of dock working unions are not eligible to join the new Federation being 
established in London. He knows he lies when he says that, he knows the 
only unions that are barred from joining this Federation are company unions 
and not free trade unions, and the great majority. of the workers in the world, 
including the dock workers from his own home country, Australia, are going 
to be in the new Federation when it is established in London next month. 
He knows that, he is not kidding anybody, he is just shooting his face off here. 
He is one of those kind of characters if you wind him up and put him on the 
floor he is good for 16 days, and when he gets through, after he has made his 
eloquent plea for confusion, if you track those records back to the records 
being made by Vishinsky on foreign policy and other questions, look how 
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closely they match. The only difference there would be is Vishinsky: has a 
much better command of the English language and phraseology. 

Bridges knows full well, he is not kidding anybody, leastwise not me, that 
our own unions have no difficulty communicating with Unions—and I may. 
say Unions, free Unions of dock workers or seamen’s Unions of this world, 
and getting from them whatever assistance they can give us in helping us to 
win strikes, and other situations we may have; and he knows, too, he knows 
damned well that you will not get any. support from any maritime union 
behind the Iron Curtain unless the Soviet government in the Kremlin indicates 
they are satisfied the Union can give that support. He knows that; he knows 
that; who in the hell is he trying to kid? 

I am serving warning on Bridges now our Union is not in that so-called 
Maritime Federation of the World which he, without benefit of a genuine elec- 
tion, was elected to, and it does not intend to be a part of it, it intends to be 
a part of the CIO, it intends to be a part of an international federation of 
trade unions which are free and which can make a decision in their own 
union without crawling up to the Kremlin to get permission to make a deci- 
sion, and then he told they cannot make it anyway. 

No, Bridges, you aren’t kidding anybody. My. time is almost up. You 
aren’t kidding anybody. 

This is a straightforward resolution and you cannot confuse it. Every 
trade unionist knows the habit of guys like you to beat your way around the 
world to evade the issues. You know you cannot talk to the issues in this 
resolution. This resolution calls for the solidarity. of all free trade unionists 
in the world against control or supervision of any government, behind the 
Iron Curtain or anywhere else, free trade unionists and we are glad to bea 
part of it, and the NMU will be proud to participate in the building of it. 
And if you speak on behalf of Longshoremen who are hungry, Longshoremen 
who need work, Longshoremen who are good, solid union men, like they are 
on the West Coast, you would get up and admit the Longshoremen want to 
be a part of this, want to stay in the CIO, and want to go down the line with 
the free trade union movement and not a Soviet-dominated one. 

This is a free trades unionist resolution, and you ought to have the guts 
to get up and admit and go down the line with it, if you represent free trades 
unionists. 

PRESIDENT MURRAY: All delegates will please be seated. Are you 
ready for the question? 

The question was called for. 

PRESIDENT MURRAY: Those favoring the closing of debate will say. 
aye; contrary minded, no. ; 

The ayes have it and the motion to close debate prevails. 

The question now recurs upon the motion to adopt the report of the 
Committee. Those favoring the report of the Committee will rise to their 
feet; those opposed will rise to their feet. 

The Committee’s report is adopted by an almost unanimous vote. 


PRESENTATION OF OFFICERS OF CIO WOMEN’S AUXILIARIES 
SECRETARY CAREY: Mr. Chairman and delegates, there are five women 
who have been waiting patiently on the platform to be presented to the Con- 
vention. They. have just gone through the rigors of their own Convention, 
the Congress of Women’s Auxiliaries. 
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May I at this time call to the rostrum Lillian Sherwood, President of the 
Women’s Auxiliaries of the CIO; Bertha Perrin, Secretary-Treasurer; Dolly 
Wilson, Evalyn Smith and Mrs. Treharne. These ladies are designated, with 
others who are not now present, to lead the destinies of the Women’s Auxil- 
jaries for the ensuing year. 

Is it the opinion of the Convention that the leaders of the Women’s Aux- 
iliaries should be acknowledged as distinguished guests of this Convention? 

Hearing no objection, it is so ordered. (Applause.) 

PRESIDENT MURRAY: The Convention will adjourn, to meet promptly: 
tomorrow at 9:30 in the morning, and we are going to begin business at half- 
past nine tomorrow morning. Don’t forget that. 

At 5:35 o’clock p.m. the Convention stood adjourned until tomorrow, 
Friday, November 4, 1949, at 9:30 o’clock a.m. 


FIFTH DAY—FRIDAY MORNING SESSION 


The convention was called to order by President Murray at 9:30 o'clock, 
a.m. 
COMMUNICATIONS 
Secretary Carey read a large number of messages of congratulation 
and good wishes from sister organizations, also a group of messages from UE 
locals congratulating the Convention upon its action in granting a new UE 
charter. These telegrams are listed at the end of today’s proceedings. 


CORRECTION—CREDENTIALS COMMITTEE 
The Credentials Committee reported that J. C. Stafford, who was elected 
as a delegate representing the Industrial Union Council] of Chattanooga, 
Tennessee, was unable to attend, and the Council requested the name of 
W. H. Crawford be substituted. 
The committee recommended that the substitution be approved. 
The recommendation of the committee was adopted. 


SPECIAL ORDER—ELECTION OF OFFICERS 

PRESIDENT MURRAY: The Convention still has a considerable number 
of resolutions, most of which I presume the delegates would like to act upon 
before it concludes its business this afterngon. In view of the importance 
which attaches itself to a number of those resolutions and inasmuch as many 
of the delegates like to leave the Convention to go home after the election of 
officers the Chair is disposed to recommend to the Convention that the regular 
order of business be suspended and that the elections be had at 2:30 o’clock 
this afternoon. What is the pleasure of the Convention? 

A motion to adopt the suggestion offered by. the President was carried. 

PRESIDENT MURRAY: The Chair recognizes Secretary Curran, of the 
Resolutions Committee. 


REPORT OF RESOLUTIONS COMMITTEE (Continued) 
Secretary Curran reported as follows on behalf of the Committee: 
Resolution No. 36 
PARTITION OF IRELAND 
There still exist throughout the world governments that do not recognize 


the rights of people in regard to their majority rights of free self-govern- 
ment, and 
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There is a government in Northern Ireland being perpetuated by a foreign 
power which is breeding bigotry and tends to destroy the unity of a race 


of people, and 

The Irish people have contributed, over the centuries, aid to the freedom 
of oppressed people. 

Organized labor has always raised its voice to espouse the cause of free 
dom and the rights of government that is of, for, and by all its peopte, and 
The partition in Ireland is not a healthy or natural condition, and 

The present government in Great Britain is controlled by the Labor 
Party; 

NOW, THEREFORE, BE IT RESOLVED, 

That we record ourselves against the continuation of the partition dividing 
all of the people of Ireland and call upon the President of the United States, 
the State Department and the Congress of the United States to do all in 
their power to end once and for all this unjust condition to the end that the 
government of Eire will truly represent all of its people within its natural 
borders so that she may take her rightful place among the family of nations. 


COMMITTEE SECRETARY CURRAN: The Committee recommends 


adoption. 
The recommendation of the Committee was adopted. 


Resolution No. 21 
THE DEPARTMENT OF LABOR 


The U. S. Department of Labor was established by Congress “to foster, 
promote and develop the welfare of the wage earners of the United States.” 

Just as the Department of Commerce is charged with serving the inter- 
ests of business organizations and the Department of Agriculture is charged 
with serving the interests of the farmers who produce the foods and fibers 
needed in our economy, the Department of Labor should reasonably be 
expected to meet its statutory obligations to serve the interests of wage 
earners. It has not been in a position to do this. It cannot do so unless 
Congress gives it the support, the powers and the funds which it needs to 
discharge its obligations to wage earners. 

History records that the 80th Congress allowed itself to be misled into 
sabotaging attacks upon and denials of appropriations to the Department of 
Labor. 

The 81st Congress made some progress in restoring abolished services to 
the Department of Labor, in transferring back to it some of the functions 
that had been stripped from it, and in granting increased appropriations for 
the purpose of carrying out its programs. 

Additional action has to be taken by Congress, however, before reason- 
able men will consider that the Department of Labor is sufficiently equipped 
and financially able to render the service for which it was set up. 

The history of the attacks on the U. S. Department of Labor is reflected 
in similar attacks by. selfish interests on the Departments of Labor in the 
various States. 

Those guilty of these attacks on governmental agencies set up to serve 
labor must cease. 

NOW, THEREFORE, BE IT RESOLVED; 

The U. S. Department of Labor should be further strengthened to expand 
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its proper functional services to the working men and women who constitute 
the real assets of the United States of America. 

The workers of America have confidence in the U. S. Department of 
Labor and they look to that agency for service in labor relations, in the settle- 
ment of labor disputes, in manpower problems, in job placement, in unemploy- 
ment compensation, in federal employees’ compensation, in the establishment 
of standards of safety and occupational health, for the guidance of the respec- 
tive State Departments of Labor, in vocational education and rehabilitation, 
in labor education, in immigration and naturalization, and in research, sta- 
tistics and other information on Labor’s problems. 

We urge Congress to give the U. S. Department of Labor the authority, 
and adequate appropriations necessary to carry out the foregoing functions 
and services. 

We urge our affiliated CIO organizations and their members to work 
earnestly to obtain similar prestige, legal authority, and necessary anpropria- 
tions for the various Federal and State Departments of Labor which are the 
appropriate agencies within the States to devise and enforce codes, regula- 
tions and statutes which protect the rights of workers and improve their 
conditions. 

The Congress should enact legislation which would enable the Depart- 
ment of Labor, through compulsory reporting, to collect proper, adequate and 
more extensive facts, figures and statistics. 

With this authority and with its functions restored and with adequate 
appropriations, the Department would be in a position vigorously to carry out 
the policy set forth in the original Act creating it; namely, “to foster, promote 
and develop the welfare of the wage earners of the United States.” 


COMMITTEE SECRETARY CURRAN: The Committee recommends 
adoption. 
The recommendation of the Committee was adopted. 


The Committee reported jointly upon Resolutions Nos. 38, 39, 40, and 65, 
which are as follows: 


Resolution No. 38 
DEVELOPMENTS IN PERU AND VENEZUELA 
The democratically elected and constitutional governments of Peru and 
Venezuela have been overthrown by. military juntas which have set up ruthless 
dictatorships and inaugurated a reign of terror. 
The ruling group in Peru and Venezuela has tried to put an Iron Curtain 


around their ruthless and violent actions and has succeeded in throttling civil 
liberties. 2 


The labor movement of these countries has been the first casualty of this 
onslaught against democracy. and the trade unions, no longer free or inde- 
pendent, are reduced to appendages of the totalitarian state and the leaders 
of the free and democratic unions have been sent to jail, exile, or into hiding. 


NOW, THEREFORE, BE IT RESOLVED; 


We demand the immediate restoration of free and democratic govern- 
ments in Peru and Venezuela by the mandate of the ballot and call the uncon- 
ditional return of those who have been exiled because of their trade union 
activities and devotion to the principles of democracy. 
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Resolution No. 39 
DISCRIMINATION IN THE PANAMA CANAL ZONE 

Discrimination and segregation are being practiced in the Panama Canal 
Zone and the United States Government must be blamed for the establishment 
of a dual system—one for native (or silver) workers, the other for white 
Americans (or gold) workers—which has fomented the spread of discrimi- 
natory practices and heightened the antagonism between the two groups. 

The pattern of discrimination and segregation has run the gamut of 
economic conditions, housing facilities, educational services and social rela- 
tions, and official policy degrades and exploits the native or silver workers, 
condemning them to a hopeless future of misery, apathy and exploitation. 

Minimum wages of 26 cents an hour, squalid homes, company stores with 
prices pegged at inflationary rates, lower pay for the same kind of work than 
that accorded gold workers, are the conditions under which the silver workers 
have to live and labor, and their continuance represents a grim and ugly 
blemish upon American democracy and gives ammunition to the enemies 
of our way of life. 

Segregation and discrimination are evil wherever practiced, whether in 
our own Southern States or in Panama, which is the crossroads of the 
Americas. 

An area so vital to our national defense must not be ravaged by such a 
social scourge. 

NOW, THEREFORE, BE IT RESOLVED: 

We call upon the President of the United States and our Congress to put 
into effect the following measures as a means to end our national disgrace 
and to put substance into our Good Neighbor Policy: 

1. Equal pay. for equal work for all workers; 

2. Elimination of segregation; 

3. Educational, health and recreational facilities for local rate (silver) 

workers equal] to those accorded American citizens; 
4. Full civil rights be granted for local rate (silver) workers; 
5. Local rate (silver) workers are to be permitted, if they desire, to apply 
for citizenship under the same conditions as aliens in the United States 
—a right now withheld from them; 

6. The minimum wage and other provisions of the Fair Labor Standards 
Act should apply unconditionally to all workers in the Panama Canal 
Zone. y 

7. Provision for retirement benefits for local rate (silver) workers on the 
same basis as their American fellow workers (gold) who are now cov- 
ered by the Panama Canal Retirement Law of 1949. 


Resolution No. 40 
MEXICAN MIGRANT WORKERS IN THE UNITED STATES 

The general conditions of employment of thousands of Mexican migrant 
workers in the United States are a matter of deep concern to the CIO. For 
the most part, Mexican Nationals, as a group, are isolated from their home- 
land as well as from the people of the country where they have come to work. 
They are the victims of a ruthless exploitation that brings dishonor and 
discredit to the United States. 

In Texas alone there are hundreds of thousands of Mexican illegal aliens. 
Agricultural employers prefer them to American citizens, for the threat of 
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immediate deportation hangs over the heads of those who would dare protest 
against wages, living and working conditions. Mexican migrant workers 
have no redress against any maltreatment they. receive from their employers 
and are unable to collect unpaid wages. 

Involved in this subject are such fundamental matters as the under- 
mining of the standards of American workers, domestic and foreign, and a 
racial discrimination which breeds resentment to the United States and bodes 
ill to our future relations with Mexico. 

NOW, THEREFORE, BE IT RESOLVED: 


For the maintenance of decent labor conditions, both for Mexican and 
other agricultural workers, federal and state laws must be enacted for the 
purpose of according to the tens of thousands of Mexican laborers a better 
livelihood and a better way of life. These laws should provide among other 
things, for wages adequate for the maintenance of these workers and their 
families at a decent level; proper and effective facilities for housing, medical 
care and education; civil rights and no racial discrimination. Only through 
such a program, conceived in the spirit of democracy and properly adminis- 
tered, can the problems of these workers be satisfactorily resolved. The CIO 
unequivocally demands its full enactment. 


Resolution No. 65 


ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL DEVELOPMENT OF COUNTRIES OF 
LATIN AMERICA 


In the crisis of World War II American propaganda advertised the prom- 
ises of the good neighbor gospel] to the tune of millions of dollars and a pat- 
tern of inter-American economic and social cooperation was laid out. Accord- 
ing to the statements, our leading coordinators in the State Department 
advocated the raising of living standards and the attainment of economic 
security as the first order of business for the inter-American system when 
victory was won. Those were critical times for inter-American relations not 
time for critical judgment. 


But now in the crisis of peace, there must be recognition that this was 
a public commitment of governments, not a private obligation among indi- 
viduals. Now that victory has been won, the public responsibility tends to 
be forgotten and the fulfillment of that commitment is left to the personal 
judgment, inclinations and philanthropic bent of private individuals. Our 
joint obligations to work out the conditions of economic security and higher 
standards of living in the Americas have been evaded. 

The menace in Latin America is the ever-present epidemic of hunger 
and economic insecurity as well as the enormous disparities in living stand- 
ards. The handicaps of inequality remain constant threats, and are the 
source of international tensions and revolutions. 

The CIO has a solemn obligation to proclaim as primary goals of inter- 
American cooperation the acceleration of industrial development, the attain- 
ment of higher standards of living and economic democracy. for the countries 
below the Rio Grande. Those basic purposes can be effectively served by 
the application of Point Four of President Truman’s program. This calls 
for the investment of capital in these countries and also, what is perhaps 
More critically important, for the sharing of the techniques and know-how 
already available. The spreading of information, coupled with the applica- 
tion of technical assistance, will speed economic progress and elevate the | 
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living standards of the millions of Latin Americans who subsist at a level 
below the minimum required for health and decency. Such a program, con- 
ceived and‘directed in the spirit of the Good Neighbor, will supply. sinews 
of strength for the cause of democracy and will enable the labor movement 
in these countries to make gigantic strides forward. 

The Committee on Latin American Affairs in line with resolutions 
adopted by previous conventions of the CIO, has formulated a program that 
is pledged to those policies which will contribute to a better way of life and 
a better livelihood for the peoples of Latin America. 

NOW, THEREFORE, BE IT RESOLVED: 

We endorse the program developed by the Committee on Latin Ameri- 
can Affairs for the Economic and Social Development of the Countries of 
Latin America. 

The Committee on Latin American Affairs is directed to make repre- 
sentation to the appropriate governmental agencies of the United States, the 
Organization of American States, the United Nations, for the purpose of 
instituting and making effective the acceleration of industrial development 
and economic democracy in Latin America. Furthermore the free labor 
organizations of Latin America are urged to demand of their governments 
cooperation in the way. of self-help essential to making the program effective 
for the attainment of higher standards of living. 


COMMITTEE SECRETARY CURRAN: Your Committee recommends 


adoption of these resolutions. 
The recommendations of the Committee was adopted. 


Resolution No. 35 
DISPLACED PERSONS 

For more than three years the Congress of Industria] Organizations has 
been advocating the admission of 400,000 displaced persons to the United 
States. To achieve this end, the CIO has strongly urged and diligently 
worked for the liberalization of the Displaced Persons Act of 1948, which 
the Tenth Convention of the CIO described as a statute which is “clearly 
unworkable in several particulars, which admits only 100,000 DP’s in a 
two-year period and which by its use of the terminal eligibility date of 
December 22, 1945, flagrantly. discriminates against many people on account 
of creed, nationality and country of birth.” 

As a step in the right direction, the House of Representatives, by an 
overwhelming voice vote on June 2, 1949, passed the Celler Bill, H. R. 4567, 
removing the worst flaws and discriminatory provisions in the DP Act of 
1948 and increasing to 339,000 the number of DP’s to be admitted over a 
three-year period. 

But in the Senate, the Chairman of the Judiciary Committee, Senator 
Pat McCarran, completely disregarded America’s obligation to the people 
of the world and to the humanitarian needs of the DP’s themselves. He 
and other isolationist Senators sought in vain to enlist labor in opposition 
to the Celler Bill by scare and smear stories to the effect that the DP’s 
would deprive American workers of jobs and that DP’s were “undesirable.” 

Because of this callous attitude a number of Senators in both parties, 
desiring to improve DP legislation at this session of Congress, took the 
unusual step of filing a petition to discharge the Judiciary Committee from 
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further consideration of the Celler Bill. A few days before Congress ad- 
journed, the Celler Bill was finally reported out, but by. a vote of 36 to 30 
the bill was recommitted to the Senate Judiciary Committee, with the pro- 
viso that it report out a DP bill by January 25, 1950. 

NOW, THEREFORE, BE IT RESOLVED, 

We denounce the attempts that have been made to enlist CIO members 
in opposition to the admission of DP’s on the false and contemptible charges 
that they. would take jobs away from American workers, and 

We are determined that the United States shall make good on its pledge 
to absorb 400,000 of the refugees from fascist and communist terror and 
mass murder, and 

This Convention calls upon the Senate: 

To stand firmly by its mandate to the Senate Judiciary Committee that 
it report out a DP bill not later than January 25, 1950; 

To carry out without further shameful delay the three-year-old pledge 
made by the government of the United States to the United Nations that it 
would contribute to the international solution of the DP problem, by approv- 
ing the Celler Bill, or any similar bill which conforms with the position of 
the CIO on the admission of displaced persons to this country and which 
eliminates the un-American, reactionary. and restrictive provisions of the 
DP Act of 1948. 


The resolution was adopted. 


Resolution No. 22 
ATOMIC ENERGY 


Public interest in the development and use of atomic energy is intense. 
Such public interest is justified by. the great possibilities of atomic energy 
both for the benefit and for the destruction of mankind. But a chain reac- 
tion of fear, based upon ignorance of the military, scientific and industrial 
developments of atomic energy, strengthens those forces which insist upon 
secrecy. This fear, encouraged by the military and by some industrialists 
and politicians, has been heightened by. the statement that Russia has pro- 
duced an atomic explosion. 

Although the Atomic Energy Commission is in civilian hands, military 
influence and Russia’s repeated and unwarranted vetoes of international 
control and inspection of atomic energy development have combined to put 
too much emphasis on development for military uses and too little attention 
upon development for constructive scientific and industrial uses. 

The Atomic Energy Commission, acting on a “chosen instrument” theory, 
has contracted most of the work in atomic energy, both experimental and 
productive, to private corporations operated for profit. At the direction of 
the Atomic Energy Commission, those corporations, in their relations with 
labor, invoke national security as a shield of immunity to limit or deprive 
labor of the exercise of full and free collective bargaining and of the right 
to strike, but their profits from this and other work are treated as the fruits 
of free enterprise. 

This practice of contracting out Atomic Energy Commission work, if 
continued, will result in the accumulation by private corporations of atomic 
energy know-how to further strengthen their already monopolistic position 
in our economy and their disproportionate influence on public policies, legis- 
lation, and administration. 
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The TVA method of direct operation, which in practice permits genuine 
free collective bargaining between the agency and free labor unions, has 
been proved to be as satisfactory as the present AEC contract system is 
unsatisfactory. 

It should be applied and adapted by the Atomic Energy Commission in 
its work. It will result in greater economy of operation, in making sure 
that the American people get the full benefits of all developments without 
paying unconscionable profits to private corporations who have already been 
paid for the developments of atomic energy, and it will make sure that the 
democratic institutions of union organizations and free collective bargaining 
can survive and be extended in the atomic age that is now beginning. 

NOW, THEREFORE, BE IT RESOLVED, 

We reiterate our support of our nation’s proposals to the United Nations 
for international control and adequate inspection of atomic energy and join 
in again demanding that Russia and her satellite states reach an agreement 
within the United Nations upon such system of international control and 
inspection of atomic energy development as the only means of heading off 
an arms race toward a third world war that would be fought not only with 
atomic bombs but with bacterial and biological weapons and guided missiles. 

We call upon the President and the Atomic Energy Commission to make 
fuller disclosures of facts within the limits of national security about the 
development and uses of atomic energy, in the scientific and industrial fields, 
to put more emphasis, both in public information and the Commission’s work, 
upon development for civilian uses. 

We call upon the President, the Atomic Energy Commission. and Con- 
gress to reduce and eliminate the practice of contracting out Atomic Energy 
Commission work to private corporations and to adopt the TVA policies and 
methods of direct operation and production. 

We demand that, either by taking over direct operation and production 
of its own work or by amending its labor relations and security policy, the 
Atomic Energy Commission establish labor relations similar to those which 
have recognized the role and function of free labor unions as democratically 
chosen representatives of the employees and have proven successful from 
every. point of view. 

We are determined that in the release and harnessing of the energy in 
the atom, free men shall not lose their freedom as workers, as members of 
democratically controlled unions and as citizens. We direct our officers to 
implement and achieve, to the greatest extent possible, the objectives in this 
resolution. 


The resolution was adopted. 
The Committee reported jointly on Resolutions Nos. 23 and 24, as follows: 


Resolution No. 23 
FILLING THE HOUSING GAP 


The continuing shortages of adequate housing years after the cessation 
of hostilities is an unmitigated national scandal. Millions of American fam- 
ilies are still forced to live doubled up with relatives or others; millions are 
still condemned to exist in slums, trailers or wretched make-shift shelter of 
various kinds. Large numbers of wage earners are being forced to pay. rents 
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or prices beyond their financial] ability in order to secure any living space 
whatever for their families. 

Congress has recognized both the inability and the unwillingness of the 
real estate industry to fill the need for housing both from a quantitative 
standpoint and particularly in respect to price. The Government has pro- 
vided aids for a partial solution of the shortage. Congress has provided 
Federal guarantees to the real estate industry for its ordinary. operations 
which have been signally misused and has resulted in the erection of a great 
deal of flimsy and badly planned over-expensive housing. This program of 
guaranteed profit without risk has been bolstered by direct loans to the 
mortgage banking system from the RFC. The products of all these aids are 
available only to the upper middle class or the well-to-do. Workers cannot 
afford to buy. the FHA insured units which recently have averaged over 
$11,000 in price. Nor will workers be satisfied with the sub-standard units 
which are being offered in market under the FHA so-called “Economy House 
Program” which merely cheats the customer to create a fictitious appearance 
of economy. 

Congress in adopting “The Housing Act of 1949” provided for:— 

1) 810,000 low-income units of public housing within 6 years and for the 

destruction of a like number of slum dwellings. 

2) Loans and grants for slum clearance and urban development to bring 
about improved living conditions for families now forced to live in 
slums and blighted areas. 

3) A beginning program of farm housing. 

4) A more adequate program of research in housing costs. 

The Congress and especially. Senators Sparkman, Maybank, Flanders, 
Douglas and Tobey and Congressmen Buchanan, Boggs, Douglas and Mitchell 
and the leadership in both Houses, are to be congratulated and commended for 
bringing about the enactment of this program into law in the face of a par- 
ticularly. vicious campaign by the real estate lobby against any housing legis- 
lation except guarantees of profits from the federal treasury. 

Congress thus has provided a federal housing program for those at the 
top of the income scale and the merest beginnings of a program for those 
in between. Sixty percent of America’s families whose incomes fall between 
$2,500 and $5,000 a year are the forgotten people in terms of basic housing 
needs. 

NOW, THEREFORE, BE IT RESOLVED, 

We urge: 

1, Congress fix a national goal of 2,000,000 new homes a year to secure a 
decent home and suitable living environment for every American family with- 
in the next ten years. 

2. The Public Housing Administration and local housing authorities accel- 
erate the construction of public housing to the maximum provided in the law, 
200,000 units a year. 

3. The States and cities be urged to supplement the Federal program as 
has been done by Massachusetts, Connecticut and New York City. 

4. Congress adopt the REA principle for cooperative housing providing 
direct government loans at low rates of interest to be amortized over the 
life period of the house as provided in the Sparkman Bill, S. 2246. 

5. Congress make good on the promise in the GI Bill to help veterans 
secure homes by now providing direct loans for GI’s when they are unable 
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to secure loans in the mortgage market at legal rates of interest without 
being forced to make side payments. 

6. The President and the Congress be urged to adopt the recommendations 
of the CIO Housing Committee, “Homes for People, Jobs for Prosperity, 
Plans for Peace” presented to them by its Chairman, Walter P. Reuther 
this spring. 

AND BE IT FURTHER RESOLVED, 

A. CIO Industrial Union Councils are hereby instructed to take leader- 
ship in their respective communities to bring about the widest application of 
the Federal program through setting up local housing authorities, by mobiliz- 
ing public opinion for approval of cooperation agreements between the local 
and federal government, approval of sites and generally support the program 
against the announced efforts of the Real Estate Lobby to scuttle it in the 
local communities. 

B. In order more fully to support the program, each Industrial Union 
Council is hereby instructed to work for the appointment of a CIO repre- 
sentative on each local housing authority. 

C. The Industrial Union Councils are also hereby instructed to appoint 
committees to investigate the feasibility. of establishing a cooperative housing 
project to aid our members to secure housing, particularly those who have 
become “over-income” for continued occupancy in public housing. 


Resolution No. 24 
USE OF WAR HOUSING 

Millions of tenants who were forced to move during the war years in order 
to satisfy the needs for war-expanded industries are still living in the war 
housing built by the government under the terms of the Lanham Act. This 
law requires early disposal of all Lanham Act housing; meanwhile the occu- 
pants still need this housing because of the continuing housing shortage. The 
government, despite the pressing needs of those living in these projects, has 
failed to provide an adequate maintenance program without which these 
projects will quickly deteriorate into slums. 

NOW, THEREFORE, BE IT RESOLVED, 

The Public Housing Administration resist and rebuff efforts of the real 
estate industry. to have war housing torn down. 

The Congress and the PHA give preference in the sale of these projects to 
non-profit groups of occupant tenants. 

Pending disposition, the PHA should provide adequate and safe mainte- 
nance. 


COMMITTEE SECRETARY CURRAN: The committee recommends 
adoption. 

PRESIDENT MURRAY: The motion is to adopt the report of the. com- 
mittee. 

DELEGATE W. T. FRY, Akron CIO Local 5562: Mr. Chairman and 
delegates, I would like to bring out to the delegates here something about 
the housing, something about the contractors that are going in and under- 
bidding. I have broken down the figures concerning housing, and I find that 
a house in Akron costing $5,200 is being sold for $8,700. I think there is 
something darned wrong with these contractors that are selling these houses 
for the prices they are, when it costs so little to build them. I think this 
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convention should look into this matter and find out why we are having to 
pay: so much for houses today. 
. . . The resolutions were adopted. 


Resolution No. 25 
NATIONAL SECURITY RESOURCES BOARD 


Establishment of the National Security Resources Board as a civilian 
agency to plan for mobilization of the nation’s human and industrial resources 
is to be commended as a welcome improvement over exclusive military con- 
trol of this essentially civilian operation. Nevertheless, the continuing 
dominance of this Board by the military. and by industrialists and bankers 
is not consistent with our democratic way of life. 

If war comes, manpower and management in industry will be mobilized 
to win the war. The task is twofold. The planning and execution of the 
task must likewise represent both factors. To date no effective steps have 
been taken to provide for representation of workers in the mobilization 
programs. 

President Murray, in a letter to President Truman more than a year 
ago, and in repeated letters during the interim, has indicated the great 
interest which the CIO has in the problems of industrial mobilization. The 
CIO has made specific proposals for adequate representation in the concep- 
tion, planning and development of the entire mobilization program. No 
progress has been made because this all-important Board had been without 
a full-time chairman for almost a year. 

NOW, THEREFORE, BE IT RESOLVED: 

Labor’s interest in our industrial mobilization program is broad and all- 
inclusive. It goes beyond interest solely in manpower problems. We have 
an interest in the proper utilization of our natural resources; we have an 
interest in the proper location and establishment of plants; we have an 
interest in proper and adequate mobilization of plants for conversion from 
civilian goods production; we have a continuing interest in major economic 
policies relating both to peacetime and wartime: we have an interest in the 
broad, over-all concept of industrial mobilization and planning. All of our 
combined interests require that planning by the NSRB should be carried on 
through maximum civilian control of our economy in case of war. 

In order that this may be accomplished, a top policy. Board upon which 
labor is properly and adequately represented must be appointed. This will 
enable labor to participate at all levels of operation in the entire develop- 
ment of our Industrial Mobilization Program. 


This resolution was adopted. 


Resolution No. 26 
INDUSTRIAL SAFETY AND HEALTH 


Lack of safe and healthful working conditions continues to levy a fearful 
toll on the life, limb and health of the worker in American industry. The 
latest reliable figures indicate that more than 16,000 workers are killed and 
an additional number in excess of 2 million are injured each year in these 
industrial casualties. These appalling totals are a vital concern of the 
Congress of Industrial Organizations. 

The solution of this grave problem has been left for too long in the hands 
of one or another limited group. A large segment of American management 
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continues to insist that safety: is a sole prerogative of the employer. Some 
spokesmen for the technical experts, such as physicians and safety engineers, 
likewise endeavor to make safety and industria] health their exclusive juris- 
diction. Enlightenment is needed to convince the autocrat in the field of 
safety and occupational health that elimination of health hazards in industry 
is the joint concern of all those involved in industry. 

The failure to confront this national problem of industrial safety. is 
chargeable in large measure to frequent legislative attempts to remove from 
the U. S. Department of Labor and the respective state departments of 
labor the functions of establishing safe and healthful working standards, and 
of enforcing these standards. A part of these destructive legislative assaults 
is an irrational opposition to the establishment of safety codes equipped with 
the authority of law and susceptible of constant improvement without 
involved legislative proceedings. 

Some of the confusion having to do with enforcement of federal and 
state safety laws results from misunderstandings arising between the respec- 
tive labor departments and the respective public health agencies throughout 
the country. The extremists on each side in these jurisdictional disputes 
must be made to realize that every public agency has its proper place in 
the field of peculiar competence in bringing about the elimination of acci- 
dents and occupational diseases arising within industry. Cooperation, not 
contention is necessary. It is encouraging to note that this problem appears 
to be on the way to solution. 

President Truman has made a tremendous contribution by calling Na- 
tional Conferences on Industrial Safety, which are bringing together leaders 
of management, of labor, of the medical profession and of the engineering 
services to devise cooperative ways and means of meeting the problem. 
The first of these Conferences called by President Truman was held in 
Washington, D. C., in March 1949, and a second President’s Conference on 
Industrial Safety is scheduled for June 1950. At the same time the sug- 
gestion of the first President’s Conference that similar conferences be called 
by. the Governors of the respective States is meeting with success. 

An almost criminal deficiency in the field of industrial safety and occu- 
pational diseases is the difficulty of obtaining accurate statistics and detailed 
reports on the subject matter. The gathering of this information is a proper 
function of the Bureau of Labor Statistics of the U. S. Department of Labor 
supported by the full cooperation of the respective state departments of 
labor, the U. S. Public Health Service, the state and local public health agen- 
cies, and of management and labor. 

The problem of industrial safety and occupational diseases can properly 
be met only through the full cooperation of all of those concerned in the 
mounting toll of industrial casualties. 

NOW, THEREFORE, BE IT RESOLVED, 


1. We rededicate the CIO to the high objective of making the work places 
of America safe and healthful, with special consideration for the women and 
young persons who toil in them. 

2. We redouble our insistence that labor be brought into full joint par- 
ticipation at the plant level with management, the technical agencies and the 
public authority in instituting and carrying out safety and occupational health 


programs in industry. 
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3. We urge Congress to provide the U. S. Department of Labor with the 
necessary authorizations and adequate appropriations required by the Bureau 
of Labor Standards to formulate national standards of industrial safety and 
occupational health for the guidance of the respective states in protecting 
workers from safety and health hazards in industry. 

4, We urge legislation authorizing, directing, and providing adequate funds 
for the promulgation and enforcement by the U. S. Department of Labor, 
in cooperation with state labor departments, of national uniform health and 
safety codes covering employment in hazardous industries in or affecting 
interstate commerce as proposed in the Burke-Humphrey Bill (H. R. 4997- 
§. 1992.) 


5. We urge our affiliated organizations with members in the various 
states to make every effort to strengthen the state departments of labor and 
to have delegated to those departments the enforcement of all state codes, 
statutes and regulations designed to protect workers from unsafe or un- 
healthy working conditions. 


6. We support Senate Bill 1439 which would provide federal assistance to 
state agencies administering labor laws to promote, establish and maintain 
safe work places and practices in industry. This bill has been recommended 
for passage by the Senate Committee on Labor and Public Welfare. 

7. We urge our affiliated organizations to insist on the drafting in the 
several states of safety and occupational health codes by qualified experts 
from management, from labor and from the medical and engineering fields, 
working in conjunction with the state departments of labor, and to obtain for 
such codes the status of law. 


8. We commend the Surgeon General of the United States for establishing 
in the Industrial Hygiene Division of the U. S. Public Health Service a Public 
Advisory Committee composed of industrial physicians and nurses, manage- 
ment and labor representatives. Further, we endorse the recommendation 
of the Public Advisory Committee that the USPHS and the U. S. Department 
of Labor cooperate fully. in their respective proper fields to protect workers 
in industry from occupational disease hazards. 

9. We endorse the reports of the President’s Conference on Industrial 
Safety held in Washington, D. C. in March 1949 as an excellent beginning in 
the national campaign to make industry safe for the workers employed in it. 

10. We hail with satisfaction the assurance that another Pvesident’s Con- 
ference on Industrial Safety will be held in Washington, D. <. in June 1950. 
Further, we note with satisfaction the excellent work done by the seventy- 
five CIO delegates sent by our affiliates to the 1949 conference, and we urge 
our affiliates to send similar qualified delegates to the 1950 President’s Con- 
ference. 

1l. We urge our affiliates and their members to work for the calling of 
Governor’s Conferences on Industrial Safety in the respective states. 

12. We urge Congress to make available to the Bureau of Labor Statistics 
of the U. S. Department of Labor the facilities and appropriations that will 
enable the BLS to compile complete, accurate and detailed records on acci- 
dents and diseases occurring in American industry. for the information and 
guidance of those persons of goodwill who are striving to reduce and eliminate 
the frightful toll of death and injury exacted by accidents and occupational 
diseases every year in American industry. 
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13. We urge all of those concerned to cooperate to the fullest extent in 
bringing safe and healthy working conditions into the smaller plants where 
70 percent of the nation’s industrial casualties occur each year. 


COMMITTEE SECRETARY CURRAN: The Committee recommends 
adoption of the resolution. 

A motion was made and seconded to adopt the Committee’s recom- 
mendation. 

DELEGATE FRANK BURKE, Local Union 1196, United Steelworkers: 
I rise in support of this resolution for the following reasons: In the year 
1948 there were 16,500 of our people killed in industrial accidents. Approxi- 
mately 2,000,000 were injured. We read in this resolution the prerogatives of 
management. I would like to cite a few more figures and then question that 
sole prerogative. 

The over-all cost to labor through accidents amounts to almost $4,000,- 
000,000 through loss of wages and future wages. These costs, over-all costs in 
this country due to accidents and deaths from accidents amount to $7,400,- 
000,000—more than $200 per year for every American family, almost as much 
as this country has allocated to European aid. 

Management and people associated with management, such as safety 
engineers, and certain representatives of the medical profession, say. that 
safety and health is strictly the field of industry. Well, I question their 
prerogative. I believe that labor has a right to participate in safety pro- 
grams, and the President’s conference last year submitted reports to all mem- 
bers of industry, labor, and the public for labor-management cooperation in 
the field of safety and health. 

Last week I attended the National Safety Congress in Chicago and labor 
was not represented on any sectional committee. We were permitted to 
attend the meetings, yes, but we were not allowed to take part in establishing 
committee programs or what have you. 

I think the record is clear. I think the people of this country, particu- 
larly labor, have been asked to cooperate in community fund drives, Red 
Cross, TB campaigns, cancer campaigns, and the like, and I say to this Con- 
vention that all International Unions affiliated with CIO should insist that 
industry cooperate with labor in this field of safety and health. 

We have heard in this Convention this week and in other Conventions 
of our grezt CIO certain statements made, and I swear I thought for a 
moment that this week we had some macaques as delegates to this Con- 
vention, saying things about our President and our International officers, to 
the effect that nothing has been done, and they are the ones who should do it. 

I have here a copy of a report, a preliminary report, entitled, ‘Air Pollu- 
tion in Donora, Pennsylvania—Epidemiology of the Unusual Smog Episode 
of October, 1948, Public Health Bulletin No. 306.” I am sure all of you have 
heard of this Donora tragedy. 

The President of this organization, the President of CIO, was the sole 
instigator of this survey made by the Public Health Service of the United 
States Government. Industry didn’t do it. 

This condition has prevailed in that valley in Pennsylvania as long as 
that plant has been in that valley. Numerous lawsuits have been instituted 
by the people, but they always lost until the United Steelworkers of America 
was organized back in 1936. I am happy to say that our President, through 
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the United Steelworkers of America, instituted a survey of these smog con- 
ditions. The whole world waited a solid year, from October, 1948, to October, 
1949, for copies of this report of that survey. The statements made by the 
representatives of the United Steelworkers of America were sustained by this 
report. They made the claim that there were certain conditions of air pollu- 
tion in that area as well as in many other areas. There are pictures in this 
book, in this survey which show that a seeing-eye dog couldn’t find its way 
through the town, and yet people were living in this town and the surround- 
ing towns, which are contaminated with these particles of air. And yet 
people who were affiliated with this organization and some who are still 
affiliated say that nothing has been accomplished. 

Our job in this field of safety and health is a big one. It is not one to 
pooh-pooh over, or go to conventions and pass resolutions on safety and 
health. Go home this time and think of the men in your industries who have 
died. In the steel industry. I know of many men who have disappeared—yes, 
disappeared from their jobs. Not even the employer knows what happened 
to them—men who have fallen into the slag pits and blast furnaces, and 
nothing was found but metal particles of their clothing. You have a big job 
to do, and I am sure this convention will pass this resolution unanimously. 

But don’t do just that—go home and comply with everything the reso- 
lution calls for. 

The motion to adopt the resolution was carried. 


Resolution No. 27 
AID FOR THE PHYSICALLY HANDICAPPED 

The needs of America’s 28 million physically handicapped citizens are 
acute. Present federal-state rehabilitation programs and other facilities are 
wholly inadequate. Many more persons are permanently disabled each year 
by industrial and other accidents and by disease than these programs service. 
In addition, the present federal-state program is uninspired and impractical 
because the professional administrators who run it lack adequate contact 
with the views of the physically handicapped themselves and the views of 
working people generally. 

An expanded and comprehensive program in behalf of the nation’s physi- 
cally handicapped is urgent. It must include extension of medical services, 
special educational aids, vocational rehabilitation and guidance, creation of 
employment opportunities, and grants for the unemployable. The resources 
of America are sufficiently great to exert more than a puny effort on behalf 
of millions of handicapped children and adults who must receive special aids 
in order to live productive and happy lives. 

Many CIO unions have already instituted programs to aid the physically 
handicapped. CIO Councils are active in support of local and state ordinances 
and legislation in behalf of the disabled. CIO is actively supporting federal 
legislation to establish a Federal Commission on Services for the Physically 
Handicapped (S. 1066 and H. R. 3095) and measures to establish a census of 
the handicapped and special aids for persons suffering from cerebral palsy, 
epilepsy, and leprosy. 

NOW, THEREFORE, BE IT RESOLVED, 


We rededicate the CIO to a continuing and greater effort on behalf of 
the physically handicapped: and ; 
We commend the excellent work of CIO affiliates in this endeavor; and 
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We urge greater effort to enact suitable local, state and federal legisla- 
tion on behalf of the disabled which will include provision for the participa- 
tion of labor in programs under the official administration of the federal and 
state departments of labor; and 

We reaffirm our support for the federal legislative program on behalf of 
the physically. handicapped outlined above and-urge all CIO affiliates to work 
for its immediate enactment. 


COMMITTEE SECRETARY CURRAN: The committee recommends 


adoption. 
The recommendation of the committee was adopted. 


Resolution No. 28 
WOMEN WORKERS 

As part of its belief in industrial unionism, the CIO has supported equal 
job rights, equal opportunities, and equal pay for all its members. CIO 
contracts have brought great gains to women workers, and in many situations 
women have been indispensable in the establishment of strong unions. 

The economic and political strength of a mass labor movement depends 
on the unity that results from equality of treatment. Our opponents know 
this wel]l and try to play off one group against another, fanning outworn 
prejudices. They hope, thus, to weaken our whole movement. 

If seniority rights are not followed for women, employers can more easily 
undermine the entire union seniority structure. If women are paid less than 
the regular rate for men, the union wage levels are weakened. 

When unemployment grows and good jobs are hard to find, ill-feeling 
between different groups can more easily be aroused. It is especially impor- 
tant now, when united political and economic action is essential, that our 
affiliates be on guard against propaganda opposing women working as well 
as other minority groups in the labor force. 

We have already succeeded in obtaining equal pay laws in a number of 
states and their value has been proved although they have not always been 
administered effectively. 

The so-called Equal Rights Amendment continues to be a menace since 
it was included in both the Republican and Democratic platforms and since 
it would outlaw hard-won state laws protecting women’s special needs as 
workers and mothers. The Women’s Status Bill, which we have supported 
as a far more reasonable move towards advancing women’s rights, has not 
yet been reported out by Congressional committees. 

NOW, THEREFORE, BE IT RESOLVED, 

We reaffirm our support for the Women’s Status Bill and our opposition 
to the so-called Equal Rights Amendment. 

We urge the CIO Committee to Abolish Discrimination and our affiliates to 
intensify. their efforts to oppose discrimination against women on the job or 
in the community and actively support protection of women’s rights through 
clauses in union contracts against discrimination in pay, hiring, upgrading, 
layoff or similar procedures. 

We renew our efforts to secure federal and state legislation to safeguard 
the principle of equal pay for equal work. 

We urge our affiliates and the National CIO to renew their efforts to 
draw women into active participation in our unions as officers as well as 


members. 
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We continue to support community programs that make it easier for 
women to earn a living without jeopardizing the welfare of their families or 
their own health. 


COMMITTEE SECRETARY CURRAN: The committee recommends 
adoption. 
The recommendation of the committee was adopted. 


Resolution No. 29 
CHILDREN 

We reiterate our belief, expressed in Resolution No. 34 at the Tenth Con- 
stitutional Convention of the CIO in 1948, that the first right of citizenship 
in a democracy is to grow throughout childhood in good physical, emotional 
and social health and security. 

We reaffirm our pledge to help achieve this right through policies and 
measures that will insure our next generation of citizens a better start in 
life than we or any earlier generation has had. This objective motivates our 
entire program. Higher wages, social security, better housing, and our other 
goals all are directed to providing a better life for our families. In addition, 
special measures for children are required. 

NOW, THEREFORE, BE IT RESOLVED, 

That the CIO, through its national, state and local organizations, continue 
to lend its full support to: 

The expansion of maternal and child health services until they are within 
reach of all mothers and children who wish to make use of such services, 
with special emphasis immediately on the expansion of health services for 
children of school age. 

The expansion of public child welfare services throughout the country 
which will give skilled help to orphaned, neglected, and delinquent children; 
to children of working mothers; and to communities in planning and direct- 
ing wholesome recreational programs for their youngsters. 

The expansion of research in child life which will help parents to a better 
understanding of what makes for healthy, happy childhood. 

Federal aid to education and school construction, and state and local 
measures to assure opportunities for a good education to all our children. 

Elimination of harmful child labor through improved federal and state 
laws, strong labor law administration supported by adequate funds, and more 
fact-finding on child labor and youth employment problems. 

Strengthening of public employment office systems so as to improve and 
extend counseling, placement, and follow-up services for young people. 

The Mid-Century White House Conference on Children and Youth, called 
by the President for the first week of December, 1950, when all citizens and 
organizations “to whom a child is important in himself and as the hope of a 
better tomorrow” will have an opportunity to forge new and better plans 
for assuring to all children that first right of citizenship in a democracy—the 
tight to grow in good physical, emotional, and social health and security— 
to which we subscribe. 

The work of the United Nations to bring better food, medical care and 
protective services to children in war-stricken and under-developed countries. 


The resolution was adopted. 
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Resolution No. 30 
TAXATION 
The tax burden upon American workers continues very heavy. Over one- 

half of the individual income taxes are now collected from individuals earning 

less than $5,000 a year while only one-tenth was collected from this source 
in the pre-war years. 

The tax bill which was passed over the President’s veto in 1948 gave 
major relief to the wealthy. This tax adjustment has reduced federal 
revenue and the federal budget for the coming year will be out of balance. 

As a result, there is much pressure to reduce government expenditures for 

necessary welfare measures. The same individuals who now are crying with 

horror over a potentially unbalanced budget were the active proponents for 

lowering the taxes on high income individuals in 1948. 
The burden for increased social welfare activities on the part of the 

federal government is increasing. While it is necessary to balance the federal 

budget over a long period of time, it certainly is not necessary. from year 
to year. 
NOW, THEREFORE, BE IT RESOLVED, 


This Eleventh Constitutional Convention of the CIO call upon the federal 
government to make a thorough study and overhauling of our present tax 
system. Such an overhauling would develop a progressive tax structure 
which would shift the main burden of taxation to those best able to pay 
through the following measures: 

(1) Increase the individual income tax personal exemptions to $1,500 per 
individual, $3,000 per married couple and $600 per dependent. 

(2) Repeal all wartime excise and luxury taxes and all other excise taxes 
not regulatory in character. 

(3) Enact an undistributed profits and excess profits tax. 

(4) Repeal the provision for splitting income which was part of the 
Revenue Act of 1948 and prevent its use for reducing payment in income 
taxes. 

(5) Integrate and tighten our estate and gift tax structure. 

(6) Eliminate the exemption for tax exempt bonds, increase the capital 
gains tax and close the many existing loopholes in our present tax structure. 

(7) Take appropriate steps through legislation and revision of the existing 
regulations to prevent abuses by business organizations seeking to evade 
taxation by assuming the guise of non-profit institutions and charitable trusts. 


AND BE IT FURTHER RESOLVED, 


That we declare ourselves to be unequivocally opposed to all forms of 
sales taxes, manufacturing taxes, transaction taxes and wage payroll taxes 
that are now becoming most prevalent in states, cities and localities, and 

That we call upon the states to enact appropriate income and corporation 
taxation as an offset to revenues secured through regressive sales taxes and 
wage payroll taxes. 


The resolution was adopted. 
COMMITTEE SECRETARY CURRAN: Resolution No. 66 on Israel. This 
is a substitution for Resolution No. 37. It has been revised. 
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Resolution No. 66 
ISRAEL 
(Substitution for Resolution No. 37) 


The Congress of Industrial Organizations has always supported the cause 
of the democratic people of Israel to win democracy, perfect their economic 
structure and take their place among the democratic nations of the world. 

During the course of the past few years, the CIO had on numerous 
instances voiced its strong fraternal sentiment for Histadrut, the General 
Federation of Labor in Israel, and has endeavored to assist that unique labor 
organization in carrying on its numerous functions in the realm of labor 
relations, health and housing projects and cooperative economic enterprises. 

An official CIO delegation visited Israel in 1949 and found that that coun- 
try is indeed a bastion of democracy in the Middle East; that its labor move- 
ment plays a significant and influential role in Israeli economic and political 
affairs, and that keen admiration exists for the activities of the CIO through- 
out the ranks and leadership of Histadrut. 

NOW, THEREFORE, BE IT RESOLVED, 

The CIO commends the report of its official delegation to Israel and looks 
forward to continued cordial fraternal relations with the people of that nation; 
and 

This Convention of the CIO herewith endorses the recommendations of 
the delegation to Israel: 

A. To approve the creation by President Murray of a CIO Israel-American 
Committee to provide adequate channels for handling of our fraternal 
relations with Histadrut. 

B. To support in any way possible the granting of further loans by the U. S. 
Government to the Republic of Israel. 

C. To encourage efforts by legitimate American organizations to raise funds 
through appropriate means to help the people of Israel, in order to im- 
prove that nation’s economic structure and to help provide leadership 
for much needed progress throughout the entire Middle East. 

This Convention reaffirms its traditional bonds of solidarity with Histadrut, 
the Israel labor movement, which is dedicated to the purpose of strengthening 
the constructive efforts of organized labor and democratic forces in Israel, 
and of converting uprooted immigrants into productive, dignified workers 
imbued with the ideals of democratic trade unionism. 

The Congress of Industrial Organizations endorses the 1949-50 campaign 
of the American Trade Union Council of the National Committee for Labor 
Israel to raise $10,000,000 for Histadrut’s program of rescue, rehabilitation 
and reconstruction. 


COMMITTEE SECRETARY CURRAN: The committee recommends 
adoption. 

PRESIDENT MURRAY: The motion is to adopt the report of the Com- 
mittee, and the Chair recognizes President Potofsky of the Amalgamated 
Clothing Workers. 

DELEGATE POTOFSKY, Amalgamated Clothing Workers: Mr. Presi- 
dent, the resolution speaks for itself. 

The CIO delegation was in Israel and witnessed, at first hand, the valiant 
fight the labor movement of Israel is putting up for the independence of the 
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nation and their tremendous efforts to absorb the refugees who are the 
victims of Hitler persecution. 

We were very. much impressed by the great work being done by the 
labor movement of Israel. The Committee found that in the Middle East, as 
far as labor is concerned, the relationship with the Arabs is cordial and 
friendly. We found that in Israel there is a labor government, building the 
country along labor lines. The labor government of the great new democ- 
racy of Israel] should have the full support of organized labor in the United 
States. 

The recommendation of the Committee calls for the creation of a per- 
manent CIO Israel-American Committee to foster fraternal relations between 
the labor movement of our country and the labor movement of Israel. The 
Committee further recommends that the CIO support the granting of further 
loans to Israel by the United States Government and that the CIO encourage 
investment by private groups in the economy of that great haven of refuge 
and bulwark of democracy. in the Middle East, the State of Israel. 

Mr. Chairman, I fully support the recommendation of the Committee on 
Resolutions. 

The resolution was adopted. 


Resolution No. 41 
SAFETY STANDARDS FOR OVERSEAS AIRLINES 

Over-ocean airlines of the United States have embarked on a penny- 
saving campaign at the expense of passenger and crew safety, and 

Their latest step has been to remove vital communication equipment and 
Flight Radio Officers, dumping their duties on other crew members, on some 
of the longest over-ocean flights in the world, and 

The Congress of Industrial Organizations has long been a strong advo- 
cate of adequate crews and adequate safety requirements, and 

We strongly: oppose any action which results in speed-ups, short crews 
or a relaxation of safety precautions, and 

The CIO has repeatedly requested a cessation of approval of this type 
of operation by proper government agencies pending a full investigation of 
this matter. 

NOW, THEREFORE, BE IT RESOLVED: 

We condemn companies operating over-ocean flights without Radio 
Officers and 500 kilocycle equipment, and governmental administrators and 
agencies who aid and abet these subsidized airlines in their efforts to increase 
their profits at the expense of safety; and we direct that copies of the reso- 
lution shall be sent to the President of the United States, Secretary of Com- 
merce, Secretary of Labor, CAB and CAA. 


The resolution was adopted. 

PRESIDENT MURRAY: The President will turn the Chair over tempo- 
rarily to Vice President Buckmaster of the United Rubber Workers of 
America. 

Vice President Buckmaster in the Chair. 

CHAIRMAN BUCKMASTER: The Chair recognizes the Secretary of the 
Committee. 

Committee Secretary. Curran continued the report of the committee, as 
follows: 
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Resolution No. 42 
COMMUNICATIONS MONOPOLY 


The Western Union Telegraph Company has proposed to the government 
the creation of a new monopoly in the communications industry, merging all 
domestic and international carriers and all other forms of record communi- 
cations, under the ownership of Western Union. 


It is significant that in its lengthy and detailed proposal to the govern- 
ment Western Union says not one word about the fate of the employes in the 
industry. The problem of merger and the creation of monopolies in the com- 
munications industry is not a theoretical one. In 1943 the Federal Com- 
munications Commission authorized the merger of Postal Telegraph and 
Western Union. 


In justifying this merger Western Union promised it would result in 
better service to the public, lower rates, extended telegraph coverage, a 
sound financial operation and greater job security for the workers in the 
industry. 

This is the record: Service to the public has deteriorated beyond descrip- 
tion. Branch offices have been closed by the thousands and other services 
have been abandoned. Facilities formerly available for national defense 
needs have been junked. Telegraph rates have been raised three times for 
a total increase of approximately 25 percent; 35,000 workers have been 
thrown out of the industry. Western Union now admits that it is on the 
brink of bankruptcy. and in spite of this condition has the effrontery to pro- 
pose that other sound and healthy corporations be merged under its owner- 
ship. These are the fruits of the merger of Western Union and Postal 
Telegraph. 

The American Communications Association, CIO, representing employes 
in international communications companies and the Western Union Telegraph 
Company, has offered to the government a constructive solution to the prob- 
lems of the Western Union Telegraph Company which do not entail pro- 
moting further monopoly in the communications industry. 

NOW, THEREFORE, BE IT RESOLVED: 


We go on record as being unalterably opposed to further monopolization 
of the communications industry, and specifically to the merger plan proposed 
by the Western Union Telegraph Company. 

Be it further Resolved, That we call upon the Federal Communications 
Commission to take such action as may be needful and appropriate to assure 
managerial and fiscal policies in communications companies that will afford 
the public rapid, efficient and nationwide record communications service with 
adequate facilities at reasonable rates. 


The resolution was adopted. 


Resolution No. 48 
TELEPHONE RATE REGULATION 
At present there are 44 state commissions, a commission for the District 
of Columbia, and the Federal Communications Commission charged with the 
responsibility of establishing rates for telephone service. 
In 4 states, namely: Iowa, New Mexico, South Dakota and Texas, the 
regulation of telephone rates is left to the individual municipalities. 
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As late as 1941, the Committee on Progress of Public Utilities Regulation 
reported to the National Association of Railroad and Utilities Commissioners 
that the Bell System, which controls 90 percent of the nation’s telephone 
business, had developed techniques which “make it practically impervious 
to even the most energetic types of rate regulation.” 

Considerable monies, time and energy, which are now being expended 
by the many rate-making commissions, can be saved and more efficient regu- 
lation of industry can be achieved, all in the interest of the public, if the 
power to regulate rates for both local and long distance telephone service 
were concentrated in a single federal agency. 

NOW, THEREFORE, BE IT RESOLVED: 

This convention wholeheartedly endorses the principle of bringing the 
telephone industry under the regulation of a single federal agency. 

This convention calls upon the Congress of the United States to expand 
the authority of the Federal Communications Commission so that the regu- 
lation of all telephone rates will be within its jurisdiction. 

The Congress be called upon to appropriate sufficient funds to this 
agency to employ the personnel needed to establish proper telephone rates 
which will guarantee a fair rate to the subscriber, a good wage to the 
worker, and a proper return on investment. 


The resolution was adopted. 

COMMITTEE SECRETARY CURRAN: The Committee will report jointly 
on Resolutions 45 and 48: 

Resolution No. 45 
LABOR UNITY 

The achievement for the working men and women of America of a more 
secure and abundant life, to which the CIO is dedicated, can best be achieved 
by a unified labor movement. 

It is encouraging that in the conferences devoted to establishment of 
the new international labor movement, we have been able to achieve friendly 
and harmonious working relations with the representatives of the American 
Federation of Labor. It is likewise heartening that in other aspects of our 
day-to-day. activities, the fruits of cooperation with the American Federation 
of Labor, the Railroad Brotherhoods and other bona fide unaffiliated unions, 
in both legislative and political activity have borne out our predictions of 
many years’ standing that such cooperation can be highly beneficial to 
organized labor. 

NOW, THEREFORE, BE IT RESOLVED: 

We look forward to the eventual unity. of all American workers as the 
end product of the wholesome cooperation between all branches of the free 
trade union movement. 


Resolution No. 48 
FARMER-LABOR UNITY 
The American people are the basic consumers of the products of the 
nation’s farms, and history has proven that agriculture prospers only when 
our millions of wage and salary workers enjoy increasing purchasing power 
and well-being. When city workers’ earnings fall the farmers of America 
face shrinking markets, prices and living standards. Conversely, when 
farmers are impoverished, industrial production declines and_ prosperity 
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vanishes. There can be no national well-being unless it is firmly rooted 
both in the city and on the farm. 

Monopoly thrives on scarcity; people thrive on abundance. The same 
monopoly interests which create artificial scarcity of industrial products to 
hold prices up would penalize farmers through low farm prices for the 
abundance of foods and fibers which they produce. 

While the managers of monopolistic industry force idleness upon indus- 
trial workers in their attempt to depress wages and to deny security to the 
worker and his family, they seek to depress the prices which farmers receive 
and to raise the prices which farmers pay. 


No compromise with the monopoly program can serve the welfare of 
either farmers or city workers. They must make common cause against 
monopoly. 

The security which the farm family seeks through price supports and the 
security which the city worker’s family seeks through collective bargaining 
will be assured to them only when farmers and city workers unite behind 
national policies and programs which are geared to sustained full employ- 
ment, whereby workers will be able to obtain their rightful share of the 
products of industry and farmers will be able to obtain their rightful share 
of the prices we pay for food and clothing. 


When workers and farmers stand shoulder to shoulder against reaction, 
progress is assured. There is no basic issue which can legitimately divide 
us; there must be none. The same monopoly interests that oppose reason- 
able price guarantees to farmers oppose decent wages to city workers. The 
same reactionaries who seek to wreck producer and consumer cooperatives 
seek to destroy the trade union movement. The same profiteers who want 
to gouge the working farmer seek an unending supply of “cheap” labor in 
the cities. 

Since its formation the Congress of Industrial Organizations has given 
unstinting support to every agricultural program which sought to elevate 
farmers’ living standards, conserve the nation’s soil, electrify the countryside, 
and enrich the lives of American farm families. Meanwhile, monopoly inter- 
ests are engaged in an evil effort, both in Congress and throughout the land, 
to speak as the friend of the farmer while trying to poison him against his 
union friends and against his own real interests. 

NOW, THEREFORE, BE IT RESOLVED, 

The Congress of Industrial Organizations pledges to continue and expand 
its efforts to weld an unbreakable bond between the farmers and the workers 
of America and their legitimate organizations. 

This Convention urges every local union and council to build unity and 
understanding with neighboring farmers by seeking to know them and to 
understand their problems. 


We continue to support every. effort to help the farm population through 
adequate price and income supports, credit facilities, electrification programs, 
soil conservation, encouragement of cooperatives, rural slum clearance, health 
and educational projects, adequate crop insurance, and other necessary 
programs. 

This Convention endorses the concept of the Brannan Plan: to support 
farm prices and incomes at reasonable levels; to give special assistance to 
family type farms; to assure farmers that the food they. produce will find a 
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market and will be used to feed people; and at the same time to allow 
consumers to buy at reasonable prices the abundant supplies of foods and 
fibers which the farmers of America are producing. 

We continue to press our campaign to inform farmers and their organiza- 
tions of labor’s problems and programs so that there will be a full realization 
that CIO stands as a friend and ally in the crusade to rid both the cities and 


the countryside of want, fear, and misery for all time. 


The resolutions were adopted. 


Resolution No. 46 
COMMUNITY SERVICES 

The CIO is concerned with the problem of meeting the immediate health 
and welfare needs of the people. 

The National CIO Community Services Committee has developed a 
program, in cooperation with both public and private social service agencies, 
for the purpose of meeting the immediate health and welfare needs of the 
people generally and of our members particularly for medical care, hospitali- 
zation, child guidance, family. counselling, legal aid and other services on the 
basis of need regardless of the cause of that need. 

The National CIO Community Services Committee has assisted CIO 
affiliates in the establishment of strike and unemployment relief programs. 

NOW, THEREFORE, BE IT RESOLVED: 

This Convention commends the activities of the National CIO Community 
Services Committee, its union counselling and community health and welfare 
programs; and 

This Convention urges all CIO affiliates to establish community services 
committees to develop and promote this program for the benefit of our mem- 
bership and the community. at large. 

COMMITTEE SECRETARY CURRAN: The committee recommends 


adoption. 
CHAIRMAN BUCKMASTER: The motion is to adopt the report of the 


committee. 

DELEGATE SILVEY, Secretary of the CIO Community Services Com- 
mittee: In supporting this resolution there is no need to discuss the value 
of our committee’s work, which has increased in effectiveness and apprecia- 
tion by CIO organizations year by year since our Committee was first estab- 
lished by the 1941 convention. 

During this period the committee’s work extended from the before-Pearl 
Harbor aid to the labor union sufferers from the Nazi expansion in Europe, 
into the war period as National CIO War Relief Committee when we worked 
with the National War Fund, and after the war when our name was changed 
to CIO Community Services Committee. Our Committee is CIO’s relation 
with Community Chests and Councils, and with councils of Social Agencies 
throughout the country. 

Our CIO work has been made more effective through our Committee 
with Federal and State government agencies in the field of relief and welfare, 
in the areas of old age pensions, unemployment and workmen’s compensation, 
and with respect to education and recreation. 

CIO work has also been made more effective through our Community 
Services Committee with private or voluntary. agencies, where our members 
have been benefited when accidents and injuries have occurred off the job, 
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in child welfare, in family services, in medical care and hospitalization, in 
legal aid, in working with organizations like the YMCA and YWCA, in youth 
organizations and community institutions such as Settlement Houses. 

Our Committee has participated with many national organizations in the 
health and welfare field—Community Chests and Councils, National Social 
Welfare Assembly, National Council of Social Work and the various foreign- 
language relief organizations that have helped European war sufferers. 

Our local participation has been even more important, where thousands 
of CIO workers from local unions and Councils have been on the boards and 
committees of the local welfare agencies. The recognition by these agencies 
that the labor movement and CIO has a share and responsibility in these mat- 
ters has been an evidence of CIO growth and acceptance. 

The Union Counselling program is an area of new work developed by 
our Committee, of which we are very proud. As our union shop stewards 
have taken care of in-plant problems of the workers under the contract, the 
union counsellors have been developed to take care of the out-plant problems 
of the workers which cannot be resolved by negotiation with management 
under a contract. 

The CIO Community. Services Committee work in strike relief has devel- 
oped new concepts by helping to eliminate discrimination by Government and 
voluntary welfare agencies for strikers and their families. This is a service 
we feel many. of our international unions in strike situations have especially 
appreciated. The information on this subject has been compiled into a new 
“Handbook on Strike Relief,’ which is a milestone in this development. 

Still another area of our committee work has been about unemployment 
and joblessness. We cite you what has and can be done with our new publi- 
cation: “When Unemployment Hits.” 

One thing our Committee has worked very diligently for is the principle 
of federated giving. In this operation there has been a democratization both 
in giving to Community Chest and other fund-raising drives, and in adminis- 
tration of these funds, after they. have been collected, by the year-round work 
of providing the relief and the welfare for which the funds are collected. 
This development has been uneven throughout the country, but it has been 
steady. We feel one of the excellent by-products of this is the changing public 
opinion to help eliminate the ancient stigma of the word “charity,”’ by demon- 
strating it is not charity but welfare which the people through tax money 
and voluntary giving provide for themselves as individual workers and their 
families need it. 

Fulfillment of CIO objectives as to health, hospitalization, housing, and 
so forth will eventually make welfare and private agency aid less necessary. 
Until then our work in providing help for people who suffer accidents and 
other hazards of daily life which are not otherwise covered by. programs that 
we stand for at this time is a necessary and significant part of our work. 

The Philip Murray Award, which has been given twice and will be given 
soon a third time, has been made possible by the contributions of CIO mem- 
bers to the CIO Community Services Committee as distinct from the con- 
tribution of CIO members to Community. Chests and Councils. 

The last thing I would speak about is our international relief work, 
especially to help the union officers and members in other countries who have 
had to rebuild their union movements when they didn’t even have clothing 
or food. We have helped through our Committee to rebuild the labor move- 
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ments of war-devastated countries. Another resolution passed by this Con- 
vention yesterday dealt with this question. 

We have also participated in the international relief programs that have 
been of general welfare, such as the CARE program, which has helped not 
only union officers and members in war-devastated countries, but the general 
population as well. 

Finally, our Committee had an important and significant part in the 
International Emergency Children’s Fund of the United Nations. 

CHAIRMAN BUCKMASTER: Speaking further on the matter is David 
McDonald, Secretary-Treasurer of the United Steelworkers of America. 

DELEGATE McDONALD, United Steelworkers: Mr. Chairman and dele- 
gates, there have been many expressions of support of the strike of the United 
Steelworkers of America. These expressions of support have come from 
many speakers here on the Convention floor. Other expressions have come 
to us in the form of resolutions adopted by. International Unions, by Local 
Unions, and by various Councils. 

However, I doubt that the United Steelworkers of America has received 
any better support from any organization than that very practical support 
which we have received from the CIO Community Services Committee. I 
want to thank Director Perlis and every. member of his staff for the very 
excellent job they have been doing out in the field in assisting the striking 
steelworkers to solve their relief problems. 

We had a national steel strike in 1946. Before that strike got under way 
Director Perlis called at my office in Pittsburgh and discussed with me the 
idea of enlarging our Union Counseling Service. We started immediately upon 
a program of training Union Counselors. This was in early 1946. We have 
never stopped the prosecution of that program. We now have thousands of 
Union Counselors who have been trained by. the CIO Community Services 
Committee’s field staff, and these Union Counselors are working in every 
Local Union office, day in and day out, advising the members of the Steel- 
workers Union on how to solve their problems whenever they need help, 
welfare agency, or any. relief of some sort. And now all of these Counselors 
are at work helping the strikers in the solution of their relief problems. 

A few weeks ago I was in Chicago and I went into the office of our Local 
Union No. 65. Sitting in one large room were thirty Counselors working there 
on an eight-hour shift. There was a Chief Counselor in that room, and as 
people arrived at the Local Union office with a relief problem of some sort 
the Chief Counselor assigned the seeker for relief to one of the Union Coun- 
selors. He sat down across the table from the Union Counselor and his prob- 
lem was handled in a very appropriate fashion. What is going on in Local 6 
is going on in hundreds of local unions throughout the United States of 
America, and I certainly recommend to everybody. here that if your Union has 
not as yet adopted this Union Counseling Service idea you proceed to do so at 
the very earliest opportunity. I know that Mr. Perlis and his staff will be 
more than pleased to assist you, and I assure you that the members of your 
union will reap many benefits from the establishment of this program. 

While I am on my. feet on this subject I desire to express, in behalf of 
the United Steelworkers of America, our most sincere appreciation to all 
those National and Local Unions and individuals who have made substantial 
cash contributions to our strike funds. I happen to be carrying in my pocket 
at this very moment checks given to me on this stage in the amount of over 
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$200,000. One National Union gave me a check with a little note that said: 
“We are contributing 25 percent of our National Treasury to the United Steel- 
workers of America strike fund.” That’s a real practical demonstration of 
support. I thank each Union and each individual who has turned over this 
money to us, and I assure you that it will be spent wisely and spent well for 
the relief of hungry people. 

The motion to adopt Resolution No. 46 was carried. 

Committee Secretary Curran continued the report of the Committee, as 
follows: 


Resolution No. 47 
COOPERATIVES 


Since its formation the Congress of Industrial Organizations has demon- 
strated its enthusiastic support for the consumer cooperative movement in 
the United States. 

Consumer cooperatives, credit unions, and cooperative health, housing, and 
insurance organizations bring producers and consumers into close contact, 
eliminate wasteful distribution costs, and provide quality goods and services 
at the lowest possible prices. Since the customers of the cooperative are 
also its owners they share in the savings of the enterprise and participate 
directly in the democratic operation of the undertaking. 

The consumer cooperative movement is an effective weapon in the fight 
to increase the purchasing power of workers’ wages, and it is a growing 
defense against monopoly and depression. Furthermore, cooperatives provide 
a field for common action in which wage and salary workers, farmers, and 
other groups unite to advance their mutual welfare. 

NOW, THEREFORE, BE IT RESOLVED, 

We reiterate our support for the consumer cooperative movement as a 
supplement to the trade union movement in defending the interests of the 
consumer in our national economy; and 

We urge the support of all CIO affiliates for the Council of Cooperative 
Development which has been established, with CIO representation, to coordi- 
nate the efforts of the Cooperative League of the U. S. A. and the American 
labor movement in developing cooperative enterprises. 


COMMITTEE SECRETARY CURRAN: The committee recommends adop- 
tion of the resolution. 
The recommendation of the committee was adopted. 


Resolution No. 49 
LABOR PRESS ASSOCIATION 

Labor newspapers have been playing an increasingly important role in 
the operation of the labor movement. 

Many labor papers cannot function successfully. without the aid of a 
reliable news, feature, picture and cartoon service. 

Only a news service free of ideological slant is suitable for use by news- 
papers which reflect American trade union policies. 

NOW, THEREFORE, BE IT RESOLVED, 

We go on record as supporting Labor Press Association, which was cre- 
ated recently. by representatives of a large segment of the labor movement 
to serve the entire labor press. 
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Be it further resolved that this Convention urges CIO affiliates to lend 
their support to Labor Press Association and to subscribe to LPA services 
for their newspapers wherever feasible. 


COMMITTEE SECRETARY CURRAN: The committee recommends 


adoption of the resolution. 
The recommendation of the committee was adopted. 


Resolution No. 50 
AMNESTY FOR CONSCIENTIOUS OBJECTORS 

It is our firm belief that men who, under the compulsion of conscience, 
take a stand against military conscription in peacetime do not merit con- 
finement in penitentiaries or the resulting loss of civil rights. Such treat- 
ment of a minority violates basic human and democratic principles of indi- 
vidual liberty and freedom of conscience. While we oppose the dangerous 
trénd towards state control of religious and minority belief in other lands, it 
does not become us to make a crime of conscience in this country. 

The legal machinery. to stop these prosecutions has already been set up. 
Provisions exist in our law to get men now imprisoned released and the 
President has the power to grant an amnesty which would end discrimination 
against conscientious objectors. 


NOW, THEREFORE, BE IT RESOLVED, 

The Congress of Industrial Organizations, reaffirming a high tradition 
of the American labor movement, asks that the prosecution of men solely 
on account of their conscientious opposition to war cease; and we urge the 
immediate release of those conscientious objectors currently behind prison 
bars. 
We call upon the President to grant amnesty to all conscientious objectors 
heretofore convicted for violations of the Selective Service Acts of 1940 and 
1948. 

Copies of these resolutions be sent to the President of the United States 
and to the Attorney General of the United States. 


COMMITTEE SECRETARY CURRAN: Your committee recommends 


adoption. 
The recommendation of the committee was adopted. 


Resolution No. 51 
NATIONAL HEALTH PROGRAM 

Tremendous technical advances have been made in medical science during 
recent years and even greater developments can be expected in the years 
ahead. Nevertheless the American worker and his family do not fully enjoy 
these great advances for better and more healthful living because methods 
of payment and organization of medical services have not likewise been 
improved in the manner which modern medical discoveries dictate. With 
each new medical discovery our system of financing and organizing medical 
services becomes more obsolete and the barriers between the workers and 
the best in modern medicine become greater. 

Because the majority of Americans have never had the means to afford 
adequate medical services, there are too few doctors, nurses, hospitals, clinics, 
medical schools, dentists, and other essential personnel and facilities. Per- 
sonnel and facilities are not uniformly available throughout our country 
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because a planned and universal method of payment for health services has 
not been put into effect. 

The American Medical Association has refused to face the fact that the 
majority of the people do not have access to the best medical care and that 
where it is available they cannot pay for it out of current earnings. Instead, 
the American Medical Association has made every effort to prevent the 
people themselves from deciding how medical services shall be organized 
and paid for to bring modern medical advances within their reach. In addi- 
tion, the American Medical Association has spent millions of dollars to 
deceive and confuse the American people as well as the medical profession 
with widespread dissemination of twisted and distorted information designed 
to defeat the will of the people and to prevent positive action toward meeting 
the basic problems of financing and organization. 

Many doctors have unfortunately listened to the distorted American Medi- 
cal Association story and have not tried to find out why labor groups and 
others are dissatisfied with existing conditions and with medical society pre- 
payment plans. 

Voluntary plans sponsored by medical groups are not geared to the needs 
of workers. They do not lift the economic barriers to medical care or meet 
the workers’ economic problems. They do not provide comprehensive benefits 
and have not been made universally available on either a geographical, 
occupation, or economic status basis. They cost too much for benefits pro- 
vided and when illness strikes only a few of those who have paid premiums 
are fully protected. 

The CIO has for years supported national health insurance, federal aid 
to medical research, education, hospital construction, local health units, and 
programs for medical care of the needy and for maternal and child health 
and crippled children’s programs. We have been convinced that national 
action was necessary in these fields because health is a national problem of 
vital concern to the welfare of all citizens and the strength of our nation. 
Independent action by localities and states has not achieved adequate stand- 
ards and protection. 

We believe that all Americans acting together through the instrument 
of their government have a right to decide how the costs of medical care 
shall be met. We believe that a nation that can meet the exigency of war 
and defense can meet its national health problem through the democratic 
process. 

NOW, THEREFORE, BE IT RESOLVED, 

We call upon Congress to pass legislation which will 

(a) Establish a coordinated and integrated national health program 
including national health insurance which will give all Americans, in health 
as well as sickness, access to the highest quality of medical care. Such a 
program should be part of our social security system and financed in a 
manner consistent with our American principles of social public insurance. 

(b) Aid the professional schools through grants for training health per- 
sonnel including scholarships to students. 

(c) Aid in the building of hospitals and group medical practice clinics 
with a minimum of state and local matching funds. 

(d) Aid for extension and expansion of state and local public health 
services, 
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(e) Aid for maternal and child health services and expansion of programs 
for physically handicapped children. 

(f) Development of a mental health program to improve our mental 
hospitals and for the training of psychiatrists and other mental health 
personnel. 

(g) Aid in understanding and prevention of chronic diseases and in in- 
creasing facilities and services for care of the mentally ill. 

(h) Extension of rehabilitation services to provide aid for those who 
become disabled each year. 

The CIO deplores the failure of Congress to pass much-needed bills for 
aid to medical education, research and local health units, not to mention 
the entire national health program. 

We urge our affiliates to seek to have their communities take full advan- 
tage of the new law providing additional funds for hospital construction. 

We urge our affiliates to seek to move control of state and local health 
departments out of the hands of medical societies and into the hands of 
representatives of the people. 

We oppose state laws that have unfortunately been sponsored by medical 
societies that interfere with the formation of consumer cooperatives for 
health care. 

We urge the use of the full facilities of the Congress of Industria] Organi- 
zations to further a program of public understanding of the real issues in 
the fight for an adequate and comprehensive national health program and 
that we make known the true will of the people to the members of the 
Congress of the United States so that all may know that the American 
Medical Association in rejecting democratic methods for resolving the public 
policy questions on health insurance does not speak for the worker in the 
factories and on the farms. 


COMMITTEE SECRETARY CURRAN: Your committee recommends 
adoption. 
The report of the committee was adopted. 


Resolution No. 52 
CHARLES E. LANNING 

The passing of Charles E. Lanning has deprived the working people of 
America of one of its truly faithful servants. Charles Lanning commenced 
his activities in the labor movement in his youth as an official of the United 
Mine Workers, and was secretary-treasurer of the United Rubber Workers 
at his death. His name will ever be revered by rubber workers and by the 
entire CIO which he served with great skill and devotion. 


COMMITTEE SECRETARY CURRAN: The committee recommends 
adoption. 

CHAIRMAN BUCKMASTER: The motion is that we adopt Resolution 
No. 52 which is in memory. of Charles E. Lanning. The Chair will ask the 
delegates to this convention to please stand for one minute in respect to 
Brother Lanning. 

(The delegates complied with the Chairman’s request and remained 
standing for a brief time.) 
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Resolution No. 538 
DUE PROCESS IN LOYALTY AND SECURITY CASES 


The Constitutional rights of the individual under our democratic Ameri- 
can system require that he shall not be put in jeopardy or have his oppor- 
tunity to earn a livelihood impaired or destroyed or have his reputation and 
peace of mind destroyed without a full and fair hearing subject to all the 
Constitutional safeguards of our system of law. 

It is the duty of our government to protect the Nation against spies, 
saboteurs in the service or interest of foreign powers and agents acting to 
undermine or overthrow our government. But it is equally the duty of our 
government to make sure that the security measures employed to protect 
our democracy do not destroy the very: democratic rights they are designed 
to protect. The most subtle and deadly advantage that totalitarianism can 
win is for democracy to destroy itself in its effort to defeat the upside-down 
morality of totalitarian states in which the individual becomes the creature, 
tool and slave of dictatorial rule by terror. Thus would be accomplished “the 
atomization of the masses” which Hitler declared desirable and which the 
late Justice Rutledge denounced in declaring unconstitutional the attempt 
of the Taft-Hartley Act to prevent political action by workers through their 
unions. 

The irresponsible, witch-hunting, headline-seeking proceedings of the 
House Un-American Activities Committee over the years have created an 
atmosphere of hysteria which, heightened by the cold war between democracy 
and aggressive totalitarianism, seriously endangers every individual’s demo- 
cratic rights. This hysteria does more to defeat than to accomplish the legit- 
imate purpose of national security. We cannot be strong if every man is 
afraid of his brothers. That is not freedom; it is the paralyzing tyranny of 
fear. 

Loyalty and security investigations of government employees and workers 
in private employment engaged in “classified” government contracts lack 
the safeguards which are essential to a fair hearing and they frequently 
violate the democratic rights of the individuals accused. The all too frequent 
use of unevaluated, unverified accusations by the security and investigatory 
agents in loyalty and security investigations, has brought to light the haz- 
ards to which loyal citizens are subjected without their knowledge and with- 
out opportunity to protect themselves. 

Investigations, charges, hearings and dismissals carried on in this irre- 
sponsible manner have marked men and women for life, have impaired their 
ability to earn a living, and have irreparably damaged the reputations of 
themselves and their families. They have been punished without fair trial. 


When applied to workers in private employment, loyalty and security 
investigations and dismissals conducted in this manner impair the morale of 
all workers in the plants, interfere with their union organizing activities and 
threaten their right to be effectively represented in the processing of griev- 
ances and in collective bargaining by shop stewards and union officers of 
their own choosing. Citizens of democratic nations who are known anti- 
communist liberals, including democratically elected delegates to union con- 
ventions, have arbitrarily been barred from entry into the United States with- 
out stated cause or fair and timely hearing. Thus the rule of fear started 
by the Un-American Activities Committee spreads out to undermine the 
tights of individuals as citizens, and now, as the arms program and the atomic 
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energy. program expand, threatens to destroy the democratic unions of free 
workers. 

NOW, THEREFORE, BE IT RESOLVED, 

This Convention of the CIO calls upon President Truman to create a na- 
tional commission of outstanding citizens from all walks of life to make an 
exhaustive review of all so-called loyalty and security procedures of all 
agencies of the government, and to report and recommend measures that 
will fully protect the democratic rights of every individual while guaran. 
teeing the necessary measure of national security. 

The procedure employed to determine loyalty or reliability in a security 
sense of accused persons, including the procedures employed in deportation 
proceedings, must be revised to provide all the safeguards of our system of 
law which forms the basis of protection of civil rights. The accused must 
be presumed innocent until proven guilty. He must be informed of the 
charges against him and the evidence upon which such charges are based, 
He must have the right to be represented by counsel and must be given the 
opportunity to face and question his accusers. He must not be presumed 
guilty merely by. alleged association with alleged subversive organizations, 
and the listing by the Attorney General of alleged subversive organizations 
without full and fair public hearings must be discontinued, and any organi- 
zation listed as subversive by the Attorney General shall have the right to 
a full judicial review. 

The decision must be made by. responsible and informed persons compe- 
tent to distinguish between rumor and evidence and who understand and 
respect our democratic ideals of due process, who clearly see and respect 
the distinction between disloyalty on the one hand and belief in a liberal 
social and economic philosophy or adherence to unpopular ideas on the other, 
and who appreciate the value of untarnished democratic ideals and practices 
in the global contest between the idea of freedom and the idea of totali- 
tarianism. 

The accused person must have the right to appeal an adverse decision to 
the regularly constituted courts. 

In every case, employees who are cleared of charges of disloyalty or 
unreliability in a security sense must be given notice thereof and must be 
reimbursed for costs and loss of income caused by such loyalty or security 
procedures, and notice that they have been cleared of such charges must be 
given to all neighbors, friends and others who were interviewed in the course 
of the investigation. 

We applaud the courageous defense of academic freedom by those col- 
leges and universities which defied the presumptuous attempt of the House 
Committee on Un-American Activities to censor textbooks, and who have 
opposed the loyalty oath, and we renew our demand for the abolition of that 
Committee. 

We endorse such measures as H. R. 14 by, Congresswoman Douglas of 
California which proposes to define rules for the conduct of investigations by 
all Congressional investigating committees so as to protect the rights of 
persons appearing before such committees, 


COMMITTEE SECRETARY CURRAN: The committee recommends 
adoption of the resolution. 


The recommendation of the committee was adopted. 
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Resolution No. 57 
REGIONAL DEVELOPMENT AND CONSERVATION 


For many years at numerous conventions and in many committee state- 
ments the CIO has expressed repeatedly its fundamental concern with 
orderly regional development and resource conservation. All CIO unions 
have a stake in these matters. They affect all industrial workers on the 
job by stabilizing employment, by providing job security, and by expanding 
job opportunities. They also affect us as consumers because they bear on 
the supply and price of essential goods. And they vitally affect the general 
welfare, in which we share. 

NOW, THEREFORE, BE IT RESOLVED, 

In line with our long-established position we again declare our support 
for the Tennessee Valley Authority and the principles for which it stands: 
The public development of hydro-electric power—with steam plants adequate 
to support the hydro-electric power facilities—providing low-cost power to 
promote the development and growth of industries, for the improvement of 
farms and for the benefit of homes; and the management of river basins, in 
respect to hydro-power, and any. engineering works related to flood control, 
irrigation and navigation, by a single federal agency with headquarters in 
the region. 

We call for the application of those principles in the other major river 
basins and regions of the country and reaffirm previous specific endorsements. 
We favor suitable review and coordination of all river-engineering activities 
on the national level, with due concern for regional autonomy. 

On the basis of experience gained at TVA we urge a closer scrutiny 
of engineering operations on rivers related to flood control, reclamation, 
and navigation. Flood control is primarily a matter of watershed protec- 
tion; in some cases of resettlement. Reclamation and navigation should 
increasingly. pay their own way without a charge on electric power. Em- 
phasis must be placed in all valley development on soil, forests, wildlife, 
and waters, including the control of pollution and engineering activities must 
be carried on within a policy of protection cultivation, and conservation of 
these resources. 

The recreational resources of the country are of increasing importance 
to industrial workers as they gain more leisure through collective bargaining. 
We favor the protection and extension of our national and state parks. We 
also favor the protection of suitable wilderness and roadless areas, and the 
sound management of our wildlife resources. 

The distribution of electric power through great regionwide networks 
forces us to consider connected problems of industrial plant location and 
size. In line with numerous previous convention declarations of the CIO, 
we point out the general desirability of the decentralization of plants and 
communities. This is also in line with considerations of national defense. 
It must be carried on in such manner as to strengthen unionism. Our big 
Cities should be opened up, to give people more space in which to live and 
bring up families, and our small towns should be given a helping hand. 
These policies will mean much better living conditions for everyone. 

It is clear that methods now used to finance resource conservation are 
inadequate. The national budget is out of balance in this respect. The 
Budget Bureau and the appropriations committees of Congress, and the 
State governments, should allocate a larger part of available public funds to 
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the protection of soils, forests, waters, wildlife, and mineral resources. It 
is also imperative that a federal system of public credit be provided to make 
loans for self-liquidating activities in these fields on condition of sound 
conservation practices. 

Many. of our essential minerals are being depleted rapidly. We rciterate 
our previous demand that the nation’s off-shore petroleum resources be kept 
in federal public ownership. Legislation authorizing federal development of 
these resources on a yardstick basis should be enacted and the Federal 
Tidelands Bill (S. 923) should be passed to provide a sound public policy of 
leasing these resources with due regard to the public interest and their vital 
importance to the national security. 

A unified approach to both mineral conservation and the development 
and utilization of energy resources is imperative if the nation is due to 
squander its birthright of abundance. 

A vigorous forest conservation policy is a matter of great urgency. We 
call again for federal regulation of the harvesting of timber resources, work- 
ing toward sustained yield, multiple use, selective cutting, and intensive 
management, the extension of the national forest system; experimentation 
in public purchase of managerial rights in private timberland; much more 
public credit for forests; selective cutting in the old-growth forests on the 
west coast and elsewhere; the establishment of a national Redwood forest; 
the use of agricultural aids for forestry; larger appropriations; an end to 
so-called sustained yield cooperative units on an inequitable or monopolistic 
basis; and rapid expansion of timber access roads. 

We recognize the international scope of regional development and con- 
servation problems. The sound planning and utilization of the world’s 
resources will contribute greatly to world peace and plenty. 

Constructive policies in regional development and resource conservation 
cannot be achieved by any one group in America. Building up a good pro- 
gram and putting it across calls for cooperation among many groups. Organ- 
ized farmers, organized consumers, cooperatives, including the REA’s, pro- 
fessional societies, public power associations conservation organizations, and 
organized labor must combine their strength if anything constructive is to 
be accomplished and if the further destruction and waste of our resources 
is to be stopped. We favor all sound efforts to bring about such cooperation. 


COMMITTEE SECRETARY CURRAN: The committee recommends 


adoption of the resolution. 
The recommendation of the committee was adopted. 


Resolution No. 62 
DISCRIMINATION BY AMERICAN BOWLING CONGRESS 

The constitution of the American Bowling Congress restricts membership 
in its affiliated associations to “individuals of the white male sex.” 

The American Bowling Congress exercises a monopoly of the sport of 
bowling and ousts from membership individuals who participate in tourna- 
ments which it does not approve. 

The American Bowling Congress has consistently refused to change its 
discriminatory and monopolistic policies. 

Proceedings to revoke the Illinois charter of the American Bowling Con- 
gress have been urged upon the State of Illinois and upon Cook County, 
Illinois, by President Philip Murray, Secretary-Treasurer James B. Carey, 
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Illinois IUC President Joseph Germano, Regional Director of the United 
Auto Workers, Pat Greathouse, and CIO Regional Director Michael Mann, 
and such proceedings have been instituted by John S. Boyle, States Attorney. 

NOW, THEREFORE, BE IT RESOLVED, 

We commend our officers and we commend States Attorney Boyle tor 
bringing about this action to revoke the charter of the American Bowling 
Congress and we urge them to continue in their efforts to rid the sport of 
bowling of this monopoly. control and of this discrimination against Negroes. 

We urge all CIO Councils and International Unions to discourage par- 
ticipation by their members in ABC leagues and tournaments, and to support 
bowling establishments, and leagues and tournaments where all people may 
bowl without discrimination. 


COMMITTEE SECRETARY CURRAN: The committee recommends 
adoption of the resolution. 
The recommendation of the committee was adopted. 


Resolution No. 63 
AMERICAN ORT FEDERATION 


The American ORT Federation, representative of the World ORT Union 
in the United States, is engaged in the vital work of rehabilitation through 
vocational training. Since the inception of the ORT movement, 70 years 
ago, hundreds of thousands of needy Jews have been equipped with skilled 
trades through ORT’s network of schools. During the postwar years alone, 
ORT has trained over 80,000 Jewish DP’s in Europe’s DP camps, Israel, North 
Africa, Asia and South America. Many non-Jews, too, are trained by. ORT, 
including a special program in Italy, by agreement with the International 
Refugee Organization. 

By virtue of ORT’s activity, these thousands of formerly destitute people 
have been given new lives of independence, through the acquisition of new 
skills. Their resumption of normal and self-supporting lives has permitted 
them to make a vital contribution to the communities in which they have 
made their homes. 

Providing a skilled labor supply, for Europe’s economy and the new State 
of Israel, immeasurably aids in the struggle for world stability and pros- 
perity. Thousands of former ORT students have already taken their places 
in Israeli industry, others are now being trained in the new ORT Schools in 
Israel. ORT’s training of the poorest and most downtrodden segment of 
Jewry in North Africa will prove a great boon to the entire North African 
community as well as raise the physical and cultural level of North African 
Jews. 

Based on the independence and dignity of labor, the philosophy of the 
ORT movement is closely allied with our own. 

NOW, THEREFORE, BE IT RESOLVED: 

This National Convention of the Congress of Industrial Organizations 
endorses and supports the ORT movement. 

We urge all International Unions affiliated with the CIO, to request their 
affiliated locals and the individual members thereof to become members of 
the American Labor ORT. 


The resolution was adopted. 
COMMITTEE SECRETARY CURRAN: The Committee recommends 
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the Executive Board. 
Motion was made to adopt the recommendation of the Committee. 


The motion was seconded and carried. 


Resolution No. 68 
LABOR POLICIES OF WILSON & CO., INC. 

WHEREAS, in the middle of 1948 Wilson & Co., Inc., acting without a 
legal justification or right, announced that it was no longer going to abide 
by its contract with the United Packinghouse Workers of America, CIO; and 

WHEREAS, since the middle of 1948 and down to the present time 
Wilson & Co., Inc., has been and is the only major meat packing and process- 
ing company in the United States which does not have a union contract. 
despite the fact that a series of NLRB elections has reaffirmed by overwhelm- 
ing majorities the desire of the Wilson employes to be represented by the 
United Packinghouse Workers of America; and 

WHEREAS, since destroying its labor contract Wilson & Co., Inc., has 
discharged or laid off several hundred union members and leaders and other- 
wise engaged in systematic discrimination against employes because of their 
loyalty to the union; and 

WHEREAS, Wilson & Co., Inc., has consistently refused to submit to 
arbitration in accordance with its contract obligations the issues arising out 
of its discharge and discrimination policies; and 

WHEREAS, Wilson & Co., Inc., is today insisting as a condition of 
signing any contract with the union that the union agree to a system of 
seniority which would discriminate against those employes with long years 
of service with the company who have been loyal to the union; and 

WHEREAS, the National Labor Relations Board has issued a complaint 
against Wilson & Co., Inc., and is now conducting hearings on charges filed 
by the United Packinghouse Workers of America, CIO, that the company 
has engaged in unfair labor practices; and 

WHEREAS, Wilson & Co., Inc., by its activities has forced the United 
Packinghouse Workers of America, CIO, to bring suit in court on behalf of 
itself and employes who have been wronged by. the company for damages 
estimated to be in excess of one million dollars. 

NOW, THEREFORE, BE IT RESOLVED: ' 

1. That this convention of the Congress of Industrial Organizations 
pledges its full support to the United Packinghouse Workers of America in 
their fight to compel Wilson & Co., Inc., to live up to its legal obligations 
and to secure a union contract for the employes of Wilson & Co., Inc. 

2. That this convention of the Congress of Industrial Oroganizations directs 
all officers and representatives of CIO and urge all unions affiliated with the 
Congress of Industria] Organizations to cooperate in bringing to the attention 
of the public and of union members throughout the nation the facts con- 
cerning the labor policies of Wilson & Co., Inc. 

3. That in bringing the facts concerning the labor policies of Wilson & 
Co., Ine., to the public and to union members throughout the country, CIO 
and its affiliated unions shall urge that the consuming public refrain from 
purchasing the products of Wilson & Co., Inc., until that company treats its 
employees with fairness and decency by signing a union contract. 
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4. That the Congress of Industrial Organizations join with the United 
Packinghouse Workers of America in placing before the American people 
the slogan: “The Wilson label—a disgrace to your table.” 


COMMITTEE SECRETARY CURRAN: The Committee recommends 
adoption. 

CHAIRMAN BUCKMASTER: The motion is to adopt the resolution. 

DELEGATE ELLIS, Packinghouse Workers: I want to rise in support of 
this resolution and point out to you the tactics of Wilson & Company over 
a period of years. Back during World War I we were organized in the 
Wilson plant in Oklahoma City and many other places. They refused to 
sign a written agreement with the workers. We, however, did bull our way 
through with the assistance of support from Judge Alschuler and the late 
Frank P. Walsh. 


Later in 1933 we organized in Albert Lea and Faribault, Minnesota. 
The company refused to recognize the union and sign an agreement with the 
union. We had a strike in Faribault that lasted for one year. We won 
every demand made against the company with the exception of a signed 
contract. However, we didn’t have enough members left to hold a meeting, 
not sufficient numbers for a quorum. 


Later in Albert Lea, Minnesota we had strike after strike trying to 
enforce the grievance procedure, which the Company absolutely refused to 
recognize. It was a continual fight to keep those plants organized. 


In Cedar Rapids, under the Amalgamated Meat Cutters, we have the 
same thing to contend with. We received a contract with Wilson & Company, 
a written agreement, only after the Government had directed it just here a 
few years back. 


The latest skirmish with Wilson & Company. was during our recent 
strike, and immediately after the strike they tried to intimidate and threaten 
our people by abrogating the agreement and bringing discharge to all those 
that participated. Following the strike they claimed our Union did not rep- 
resent the people working in those plants. 

We won election after election in the plants that were very decisive 
from California clear to Chicago and even to the East Coast. 


The company. has refused to negotiate on the question of seniority. They 
have demanded super-seniority for scabs. It was only after a program of 
refusing to buy Wilson products that we were able to get them to sit down 
and negotiate at all. 


Right now we are stalemated, the company refuses to negotiate any fur- 
ther in reference to seniority, and it is going to take some action from the 
people who purchase and eat Wilson products to force Wilson to sit down 
and do business with the Union. 

We are going to have to have the support of the entire CIO in this mat- 
ter, and therefore I appeal to you to not only adopt this resolution but really 
get busy and help us show Wilson & Company that their meat is no good for 
American consumption unless they. do meet the demands of the CIO and the 
United Packinghouse Workers. 


The resolution was adopted. 
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Resolution No. 69 
IN SUPPORT OF AMALGAMATED LITHOGRAPHERS 

WHEREAS, the Amalgamated Lithographers of America is the trade 
union of all lithographic printing workers in the United States and Canada, 
and is duly affiliated with the CIO; and 

WHEREAS, the Amalgamated Lithographers is now embroiled in two 
major disputes involving thousands of men in Eastern Canada and in St. 
Louis where their employers have locked out these workers, in concert and 
in obvious determination to weaken and destroy this union which has repre- 
sented such workers for more than 60 years. 

NOW, THEREFORE, BE IT RESOLVED: 

That the National CIO, in convention, recognizes these struggles and 
urges all CIO affiliated unions to give full support to our sister unions in this 
fight for the security and the well-being of its thousands of members and 
their families. 

The resolution was adopted. 

COMMITTEE SECRETARY CURRAN: The Resolutions Committee 
moves that the report of the Resolutions Committee be adopted as a whole 
and the Committee be discharged. 

The motion was seconded and carried. 

(President Murray in the chair.) 

PRESIDENT MURRAY: The Chair would like to call upon Delegate 
Grogan of the Shipyard Workers to introduce a special resolution. 


Resolution 
EDWARD DUFFY 


WHEREAS, Brother Edward Duffy, President of Local 39, Industrial 
Union of Marine and Shipbuilding Workers of America, devoted the whole 
of his adult life to the betterment of his fellow men and his fellow workers 
through his efforts as an officer and member of a CIO union; and, 

WHEREAS, while performing his duties as an officer and member of the 
union during its present strike against the Todd Shipbuilding and Drydock 
Company, Edward Duffy, at the age of 37, was killed on the picket line, 
thereby becoming the most recent in Labor’s ever-growing list of never-to- 
be-forgotten martyrs. 

NOW, THEREFORE, BE IT RESOLVED: 

That this convention commemorate the memory of Edward Duffy and 
pay. homage to the great sacrifice he made for the cause of his fellow workers. 

DELEGATE GROGAN, Marine and Shipbuilding Workers: Mr. Chair- 
man and delegates, I rise for the purpose of informing you of the death 
of a trade unionist from our organization, Edward Duffy, President of our 
Local 39 in Brooklyn, New York, who was killed on the picket line a week 
ago Monday. 

Ed Duffy was known to many. of us in the trade-union movement. He 
was President of that Local ever since 1943. He was a member of our 
National Executive Board. 

We struck the big Todd Shipyard in Brooklyn, New York, one month ago, 
and as you know, in our industry it is necessary for us to picket both on land 
and sea. While out on picket duty in the waters of the harbor the picket 
boat was struck by a tugboat and as a result Ed Duffy died. Fortunately 
the other members in the boat were recovered from the waters and will live 
on to fight in that struggle. 
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Ed Duffy was a young man of 37 years of age. He leaves behind him 
a widow and two young children, and we say to the family of Ed Duffy that 
the contributions he has made to the trade union movement will live in our 
memories and his deeds will not be forgotten, and we say to his widow and 
children that we in the Shipbuilders Union and in the trade union movement 
as a whole will never see them wanting. We pledge ourselves to take care 
of you and your family and to keep alive the memory of a great trade 
unionist, Edward Duffy. 

PRESIDENT MURRAY: I will ask the delegates to rise to their feet and 
remain standing for one minute in honor of Edward Duffy. 

The delegation arose and paid silent tribute to the memory of Edward 
Duffy. 

PRESIDENT MURRAY: The Chair recognizes the Chairman of the 
Apprenticeship Committee, John Green, President of the Shipbuilders Union. 


REPORT OF APPRENTICESHIP COMMITTEE 

COMMITTEE CHAIRMAN GREEN: As the CIO Representative on the 
Federal Committee on Apprenticeship I am pleased to make a report to this 
convention. 

The Federal Committee on Apprenticeship is the top labor management 
body which has developed and recommended minimum apprenticeship stand- 
ards for use throughout American industry. This Committee has been in 
existence 15 years and I succeeded Mr. Clinton Golden, who for years had 
done an outstanding job as a CIO representative. This Committee has won 
a national reputation for its leadership in apprenticeship and for the way in 
which it has prevented exploitation of apprentices. 

Largely as a result of the work of this Committee and the full coopera- 
tion of all labor unions and management groups, there are now 6,500 local 
joint apprenticeship committees in the country, each one with equal represen- 
tation from labor and from management. Under these local joint apprentice- 
ship committees there are now 238,000 registered apprentices in 290 trades. 

The Ford Motor Company Joint Apprenticeship Committee has been cited 
as the outstanding individual plant committee in the country. 

Because the mass production industries represented in the Congress of 
Industrial Organizations are so heavily. dependent upon the skilled workers, 
I would like to see more of the component international unions avai] them- 
selves of the facilities for setting up a thorough-going apprenticeship program 
through their local unions. 

The National Apprenticeship Act under which the Federal Committee on 
Apprenticeship functions makes the government’s part in apprenticeship one 
of giving technical advisory assistance in setting up programs. The policies 
of the Federal Committee on Apprenticeship are carried out through the field 
staff of the Bureau of Apprenticeship of the U. S. Department of Labor. The 
Bureau of Apprenticeship has 300 full-time field men located in 200 offices 
throughout the United States, Hawaii, and Alaska. Many of these men have 
come from CIO unions. Any of these men are available to assist local unions 
in setting up joint apprenticeship committees with their employers. 

At this time, Mr. Chairman, I would like to introduce a resolution: 

Resolution 
APPRENTICESHIP 

WHEREAS, the phenomenal success of American industry has been due 

in large part to the intelligence and skill of the American workmen; and 
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WHEREAS, American production methods and enterprise are critical 
assets and resources in any. program of assistance to the democratic world; 
and 

WHEREAS, skills are not acquired accidentally, but are the results of 
systematic training; and 

WHEREAS, the training of all-round skilled workmen is needed in the 
mass production industries to continue and advance mechanical, technical and 
industrial processes in order to make possible the most efficient production; 
and, therefore, better returns in wages and working conditions to industrial 
workers; therefore 

BE IT RESOLVED, That this Convention of the Congress of Industrial 
Organizations go on-record as supporting bona fide apprentice training pro- 
grams; and 

BE IT RESOLVED, That it is the policy of this organization to approve 
and recommend for adoption programs of apprenticeship based on the stand- 
ards of the Federal Committee on Apprenticeship of the United States De- 
partment of Labor; and 

BE IT RESOLVED, That the component International Unions of this 
organization be urged to sponsor and promote among its affiliated groups such 
programs, under written standards; and 

BE IT FURTHER RESOLVED, That in the promotion of such standards 
of apprenticeship affiliated unions create committees; and give the subject 
such publicity through its various mediums of communication as will at the 
earliest date provide strong and sound apprentice training programs through- 
out the Congress of Industrial Organizations. 

Committee Chairman Green moved the adoption of the committee's 
report. 

The motion was seconded and carried. 

PRESIDENT MURRAY: There is a special order of business scheduled 
at this time and I would like to ask President Potofsky, of the Amalgamated 
Clothing Workers to preside temporarily while we are having this special 
order. 

Delegate Potofsky, Amalgamated Clothing Workers, in the chair. 


INTRODUCTION OF PUERTO RICAN DELEGATION 


CHAIRMAN POTOFSKY: We are privileged to have with us this morn- 
ing a special delegation from Puerto Rico. This delegation represents the 
Federation of Labor of the Puerto Rican Island, numbering over 150,000 mem- 
bers. They had a convention early this year and they have decided to send 
representatives to the CIO convention with a view to seeking affiliation with 
the CIO. They. have come here as observers and they are our guests. We 
are mighty happy to receive them here. They represent the workers of 
Puerto Rico, and, in a sense, they represent also Governor Munos Marian, 
who is considered a labor governor. It is my pleasure to present to you the 
delegation. 

First, I would like to introduce the President of the Federation, Thomas 
Mendez, just for a bow. 

Naturally he speaks in Spanish. 

(The President acknowledged the introduction.) 

CHAIRMAN POTOFSKY: Next is the Secretary-Treasurer of the Fed- 
eration, Armando Rivero. And last is the Secretary of Foreign Relations 
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of the Confederation of Labor, Brother Ramos Antonini, who will address 
this convention on behalf of the Puerto Rican labor movement. 


MR. RAMOS ANTONINI 
(Secretary of Foreign Relations, Puerto Rican Confederation of Labor) 

Mr. Chairman and delegates, I am appearing here as one official of an 
authorized delegation of the C. G. T., the largest and most democratic labor 
organization in Puerto Rico. I am not appearing here as a representative of 
the Puerto Rican Government. Your people, in introducing me during this 
week, for reasons I do not know, have insisted on including the information 
concerning my. government position, but I must repeat that I and my two 
companions, who do not hold government positions, are here as brother trade 
unionists. We are a progressive, industrial trade union organization whose 
principles and aspirations parallel your own. 

Our government is not only responsive to labor but is held responsible 
to labor. And while organized labor in Puerto Rico is at this moment in 
our history responsive to the current policies of the existing government, we 
are in no Sense responsible to government now or ever. This I understand to 
be the position to which you aspire as the result of your program of political 
action. 

As has so often been stated at this Convention, we, as you, preserve 
diligently. both the right to agree with our government and to disagree with 
it, in traditional, free, democratic trade union fashion. We are here in 
accordance with the gracious invitation extended to us by your great leader, 
Philip Murray. While you have known little about us we have long known 
of the great CIO and its accomplishments. We have sat through this Con- 
vention and have observed its proceedings with great care and interest, and 
we are deeply impressed with this great display. of free democracy in action, 
wrestling with some of its most difficult problems in a truly democratic 
manner. You may well be proud not only of the accomplishments of this 
Convention, but also of the demonstration here made that these accomplish- 
ments can be achieved by democratic methods. 

I am glad to be afforded the opportunity. of reporting to you that, pur- 
suant to a resolution of our membership, formal application was made yes- 
terday by us to affiliate with the CIO. 

You must understand that proud as you are of your organization, and 
with just cause, so, too, are we of ours. We have had our Chicago Memorial 
Day massacre and our Battle of the Overpass. The names are more liquid: 
Justino Ortiz Aponte, Defin Alicea, Juan Rosado, Pascual Matos, Justo Perez, 
and others. But the blood that flowed was as red and flowed in the same 
cause. 

Our organization is young, and, like the young is sometimes noisy, always 
vigorous, and by virtue of its youth, inexperienced. 

More than anything else our attendance here was to solicit your aid in 
giving us the benefit of your greater experience from your fund of technical 
skills in the arts of organization, education, and collective bargaining. 

We urgently. request this aid, whether our application for affiliation is 
favorably acted upon or not. We particularly need this help at this time, 
for under the industrialization program of our country we must now attempt 
to organize and negotiate with employers who may have a wider knowledge 
and more advanced techniques of collective bargaining. 
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begin with, it corresponds with the general objectives of President Truman's 
Point 4 program. In practical operation we, the labor movement of Puerto 
Rico, stand as a bulwark to make certain that sweatshop wages and condi- 
tions are no part of the program. 

In addition I should like to point out that after a few bad mistakes our 
government policy today is that no new business can come to our island and 
take advantage of the tax-exempt law unless, after careful] investigation, 
they are found to have a clean bill of health in regard to their labor back- 
ground. We want no chiselers or labor haters, and most of all we will 
tolerate no runaway shops. 

I should also like to point out a little known fact, which is that Puerto 
Rico is one of the continental United States’ largest export markets. Puerto 
Rico purchases over $300,000,000 worth a year of American-made goods. As 
our industrialization grows, so will our purchasing power, so that jobs created 
on the island will in turn create jobs and work on the mainland. 

Of particular interest to us both is the matter of Latin-American labor 
relations. We have always found your Latin-American Affairs Committee, 
of which Mr. Potofsky is Chairman, not only most friendly and helpful but 
extremely well informed. They have recognized, as have we, that the United 
States is inadequately. represented in Latin-Amrican labor councils, and that 
unless this is rectified shortly this will be reflected in world trade union 
circles. 

In this field, because of our common tongue and our reputation in Latin- 
America we can be of great value to you. 

Our discussions with your Latin-American Affairs Committee have 
established a unity of purpose and viewpoint. We stand today on the brink 
of having a much firmer position and following in Latin-American trade 
union affairs than ever before. 

This in turn will solidify our position at the new World Federation Con- 
ference to be held in London at the end of this month. I will attend this 
conference as a delegate of the CGT, and if I should appear as a delegate of 
the CGT affiliated with the CIO I firmly believe that new standards of inter- 
national labor history may well result. This will be even more certain when 
we are able to demonstrate to Latin-America that the interest of the CIO, 
as reflected in their interest in Puerto Rico, has resulted in concrete gains for 
workers in Latin-America. 

We are in short a national laboratory to display to the hemisphere, and 
indeed to the whole world, what can be done by a united international free 
trade union movement. 

I cannot conclude with out expressing my deep appreciation for the kind- 
ness shown us here and the help already given. I should like to close by 
reporting that last night we visited with some 350 Puerto Ricans who are 
members of the United Steelworkers and who are on strike at Lorain, Ohio. 

President Murray, you know that we Puerto Ricans are accustomed to a 
warmer climate than you have furnished us with here in Cleveland. My 
partners and I found it uncomfortably cold on the picket line. But, Sir, you 
may be assured, from my observation of the Puerto Rican boys engaged in 
your historic struggle, that if need be they will stay out with you literally 
until hell freezes over. 
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DELEGATE POTOFSKY: I want to say to Brother Antonini and the 
delegation that they are most welcome. The application they have filed 
with Brother Haywood will be acted upon by the Board at its session tomor- 
row. Regardless of what action the Board will take, the CIO has always been 
ready and willing to help the Latin-American workers, to help them to a 
higher standard of living. We have been particularly interested in the 
Puerto Rican workers since they are part of our own country, they are citi- 
zens of the United States. We do not believe in second-class memberships. 
In welcoming them to CIO we welcome them as equals. We are mighty 
happy to have them here at this Convention. We hope at the next Conven- 
tion they will be seated with us as bona fide delegates, part of our great 
movement. 

I might say in closing that labor is given due recognition in the House 
in Puerto Rico; the speaker you just heard, Brother Antonini, is the Speaker 
of the House of Puerto Rico. 

PRESIDENT MURRAY: Delegate Livingston, Secretary of the sae 
Committee, will make his report for that Committee: 


REPORT OF APPEALS COMMITTEE 


Delegate Livingston, United Automobile Workers, Secretary of the 
Committee, reported as follows: 

At the opening of this Eleventh Annual Convention, an appeal was filed 
with our committee by the United Furniture Workers claiming that one of its 
locals had been raided by the United Automobile Workers. 

After a hearing before your committee the representatives of the United 
Furniture Workers requested the opportunity to withdraw the appeal. This 
request was granted by the committee upon receipt of written notice to that 
effect signed by the president of the United Furniture Workers. 

This action disposes of all the business before the committee. We there- 
fore recommend that the committee be discharged. 

PRESIDENT MURRAY: The motion is to adopt the report of the com- 
mittee. 

The report of the committee was adopted, and the committee was dis- 
charged with the thanks of the Convention. 


INTERNATIONAL UNION OF ELECTRICAL, RADIO 
AND MACHINE WORKERS, CIO 

PRESIDENT MURRAY: We now have a special order of business, and 
I take particular delight in presenting to the Convention, Secretary James 
Carey, of the Congress of Industrial Organizations, who in turn will present 
to the Convention the Special Committee of Twelve to whom the charter was 
granted by the CIO Executive Board the other day for the purpose of assum- 
ing jurisdiction over the electrical manufacturing industry by this new organi- 
zation. Secretary Carey. 

SECRETARY CAREY: Mr, President, officers and delegates, the Conven- 
tion is in receipt of a great number of messages from local unions formerly 
affiliated with the UERMWA, from groups that were not affiliated with any 
CIO union, and groups heretofore unorganized. Some of the telegrams read 
as follows: ; 

“Congratulations, Phil and Jim, we admire you for your great spirit in 
dealing with the Communists in the CIO. It is the greatest victory for labor. 
Local 101 is with you one hundred percent.” 
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It is signed by the officers and members of the Executive Board of Local 
Union 101, UE. 

“On behalf of Local 102 congratulations on your hard-won fight and vic- 
tory over the Commies. We are behind you one hundred percent.” 

That is signed by Michael Toohey, President, Local 102, and also signed 
by the other officers. 

A telegram from Schenectady, New York, the large General Electric 
plant, from the secretary of that local union, Frank Fiorillo: 

“We are in complete accord with the actions of CIO Convention concern- 
ing UE. We pledge our full support of the program and policies of the new 
International Union and expect to participate in building an organization that 
is free of interference from Soviet bootlickers.” 

These telegrams are coming in in considerable numbers. We will not 
take the time of the Convention to read them. We do believe the solidarity 
demonstrated by the workers in this industry in their efforts to remain with 
the CIO, the organization that made it possible for a union to exist in this 
mighty industry is shown. 

I speak with some knowledge of organization efforts in that industry. 
Back in 1933 a group of seven people assembled to attempt to organize the 
workers in the Philadelphia Storage Battery Company of Philadelphia, known 
as Philco. They formed a union, they won a strike, negotiated a contract 
that provided that every employee of the company would pay union dues by 
the 15th of the month or they would not be employed and be permitted to 
work on the 16th. That local union was builded into a small labor organiza- 
tion with 10,554 dues-paying members. They proceeded to call a conference 
in December 1933 of local unions that they had assisted in organizing in other 
parts of the industry. Then began the fight within the American Federation 
of Labor for a national industrial charter. In that fight we were harassed 
by the International Brotherhood of Electrical Workers, by the Carpenters 
and Joiners Union, and in fact, seventeen powerful unions claimed jurisdiction 
over the workers in that industry. 

Before that movement started they indicated no particular interest in 
organizing the workers in the radio and allied industries. In a discussion, 
William Hutcheson, the head of the Carpenters and Joniers Union contended 
the workers building the cabinets in the radio plants were not eligible to 
the union because they were neither carpenters or joiners and they were 
not getting sufficient wages to pay dues in their union, and so we would not 
be bothered in our efforts. But upon some measure of success we found the 
craft unions of the A. F. of L. would not permit these workers to form the 
kind of union that would meet the needs of the people. 

The first labor leader outside of our industry that came to our assistance, 
recognizing we had a struggling group of some 19 locals—we made noises like 
a big union, it is true, but we were not in a position then in 1934 and 1935 to 
deal with the large corporations like General Electric, Westinghouse, General 
Motors, RCA, and the other chain corporations—was Phil Murray who came 
to a meeting in the city of Pittsburgh and gave inspiration to these 19 men 
and women assembled in that effort to build the union. He was then Vice 
President of the United Mine Workers of America. He was the very first 
leader outside of our own ranks who took the trouble to give recognition to 
this struggling group. 

We fought and we continued our fight until our group was expelled from 
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the American Federation of Labor, because we would not accept the determi- 
nation by the Executive Council that we would affiliate with the International 
Brotherhood of Electrical Workers as Class B non-beneficial members. 

Later President Green directed a communication to us and said that some 
of the locals were suspended and expelled because they refused to accept 
membership in a craft union incapable of rendering the services necessary. 
But then he said, “A mistake was made; we should have suspended and ex- 
pelled you because you would not join the International Association of Ma- 
chinists.” But by that time we had our International formed. 


Of course again we made noises like a big union, but may I read to you 
the official report signed by the officers telling the members of our union of 
our tremendous accomplishments up until that time. The total per capita 
received for the four months of April, May, June, and July amounted to 
$16,949.69. This covered 67,798 members. The average members per month 
then for the four-month period was 16,949 members. 16,949 members pro- 
ceeded to negotiate contracts with General Electric, Westinghouse, and the 
other large corporations. But a significant thing happened just about that 
time. The General Motors workers went on strike, a sitdown strike. The 
Steelworkers Organizing Committee negotiated, without a strike, their historic 
contract with United States Steel Corporation of America. Within a period 
of ten days we received a response to our communication demanding negotia- 
tions with General Electric. And we had our meetings with Gerard Swope, 
and we were able to proceed, with the CIO, to build in a very short period 
of time an important organization affiliated with the Congress of Industrial 
Organizations. 

But beginning in 1939 a dispute arose among the officers of that union. 
That dispute was over the very same issues that this Convention resolved in 
such a straightforward manner. 

In 1941 we reported to the Convention a 46 percent growth in the period 
of one year over the dues-paying members of the previous year, the largest 
growth we had before or since that time on a percentage basis. But the pre- 
siding officer of that organization then with a dues-paying membership of 
341,442 members, was defeated for office over two issues. One of those issues, 
mind you, was the question of autonomy. The autonomy ran to whether or 
not a local union could adopt its own constitution as long as it was not in con- 
flict with the International Constitution. So the presiding officer had ruled 
a local union could adopt a local constitutional provision barring Communists, 
Fascists, or Nazis from holding office or representing the local union. Now 
we see a strange situation, where these opponents of autonomy, these oppo- 
nents of democracy, now claim they defend the autonomy of unions. 

May I present to this Convention the leaders of the International Union 
of Electrical, Radio and Machine Workers, CIO, and may I say at this point, 
despite what you read in the newspapers, there is no division whatsoever 
within the ranks of that group. Let me tell you that they built a movement 
under extreme circumstances. These men are men of courage. They came 
to a Convention in this very hall 45 days ago, and they fought to defend the 
policies of the CIO, and they did not walk out on any of the fights. And so 
those Red leaders, Fitzgerald, and Matles, and Emspak have their red diluted 
with yellow. They made declarations at that Convention that they were going 
to serve that ultimatum on this CIO Convention, they were going to bring 
terms about in which the CIO could affiliate with their union on the terms 
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that they would set. And this Convention has given answer to that kind of 
procedure, to those manifestos and those declarations. 

But in that eight-year fight in the UE a group of men and women had 
solidarity among themselves, brought together through conflict, brought to- 
gether through opposition to the Communist party doctrines, and they fought 
vigorously on the floor of conventions, at the plant gates, against a well- 
organized machine, extremely well-financed. 

In fact, the Right Wing groups in the UE had to pay for their own 
destruction, and those funds were misused in many, many ways. 

So let the newspapers be conscious of the fact that the Communist Party’s 
effort to defeat this group of people who have been fighting so valiantly has 
fallen by the wayside. 

I came to the convention in the City of Cleveland, and on the opening 
day of the convention an editorial stated I was not a substantial representa- 
tive of the CIO. These fellows will be criticized, they will be condemned, and 
they will be slandered, but I give you my word of honer every one of them 
without exception have stayed in the fight, have withstood the attacks, and 
they are going forward to build this Union. 

So Fred Kelley, come forward; William Snoots, Michael Fitzpatrick, John 
Dillon, Anthony Cimino, John Callahan, James Kraft, Joseph Hawkins, Robert 
Elsner, Dallas Smith, Al Lowenthal, Paul Jennings, Harry Block, Al Hartnett, 
Bill Emery. ( Applause.) 

Mr. Chairman, this group will call an organizational conference in 
the City of Philadelphia at the Broadwood Hotel, at 10:00 a.m. on No- 
vember 28th. It is not their purpose to adopt a permanent constitution 
or to elect permanent officers, or to do any of the other things that 
they plan doing in the future, until such time as we have that great bulk 
of workers in our industry in our organization so that they can make the 
determinations about officers and constitution and the other matters of struc- 
ture for themselves. These officers are not seeking positions, they are not 
concerned about their own interests, they are not concerned about what the 
future may bring for themselves, but they are out to do an organizational job, 
and President Murray, we hold with great pleasure your commitment to 
address our organizational conference. We have received the word of Allan 
Haywood and the members of his staff, the Vice Presidents and members of 
the Executive Board of all of the unions of the CIO, that they are with us 
in this fight. 

We are moving forward, we are trained. We have some experience in 
negotiations, we know what problems we have before us, but we need your 
assistance We are setting up our offices, we have our organizers. 

If you need help from us in the form of information to assist us in our 
work, call Executive 6096, Washington, D. C.; our headquarters, 734 15th 
Street, Washington 5, D. C. We and the staff assistants of the CIO in this 
work will need your help out in the field to meet the problems we know will 
be before us in abundance. We will have legal difficulties, we know, but this is 
not a lawyers’ fight primarily, it is a fight that will take place in the local 
meetings, at the shop gates, and with the employers. 

And may I say a word about the employers in our industry, because I 
detected in the editorial columns of our newspapers, statements by radio 
commentators, by Congressional committees, and by other sources, that this 
nation could not stand to have this important industry controlled by the Com- 
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munist Party; and Mr. Wilson of General Electric and Mr. Price of Westing- 
house now have an opportunity to demonstrate whether or not their princi- 
ples of Americanism are inferior to the principles of the labor movement as 
represented by the CIO. 

We won't be kidded in this effort. We are not going to expect these com- 
panies to do our organizing for us. We are not going to permit these com- 
panies to feel that they are going to get consideration because they have a 
contract that has not yet run out, with the Communist Party. 

I am proud to be associated with the labor movement; .I am proud to be 
associated with the CIO. I have said quite frankly that these corporations, 
many of them, were found guilty of trafficking with the enemy in the course 
of the last war, and they better not repeat their performance in this war that 
is going on in the electrical, radio and machine manufacturing industry. Their 
relations with I. G. Farben Industries, their relations with other cartels, deal- 
ing with Fascists, better not be repeated in this fight that will go on within 
General Electric, Westinghouse, General Motors, and all the other cor- 
porations. 

Do you know there is not a single, solitary General Motors worker in the 
electrical division of this industry that is associated in any way with the 
Left Wing. Every single, solitary local is represented by the men on this 
platform and by the actions of the membership in those local unions. 

Mr. President, I have been given a lot of assignments since I took office 
at the first constitutional meeting of the CIO. I had assignments about the 
WFTU. I was assigned to help write the Marshall Plan as a member of the 
Harriman Committee, to help write the President’s Report on Civil Rights, 
and a great number of others; but I sincerely appreciate beyond any other 
assignment the assignment I have been given to bring to the CIO, a large 
and powerful organization, composed of all the workers in the electrical, 
radio and machine manufacturing industry. 

I have been restrained up until this convention to bring CIO policy down 
to the members of the UE, but the action of this convention has lifted those 
restraints, and we will go forward, President Murray, to make you proud of 
the action of this convention, to make your associates in office and the dele- 
gates to this convention proud. 


We are grateful for the opportunity presented us. We want to perform 
in behalf of the people of all America. Thank you! 

PRESIDENT MURRAY: On behalf of the convention I extend to the 
committee and also Secretary Carey, a hearty welcome to join with the Con- 
gress of Industrial Organizations as one of its national affiliates. 

The committee that this convention has had an opportunity to look at 
here this morning are all rank and filers. They come directly from the plants. 
They hold no office in the organization. They have not served the International 
Union. They have not received any pay or compensation from the national 
organization. They are officers of local unions, who, according to recent 
convention records of the United Electrical Workers, represented before this 
convention started 155,000 members of that organization paying dues to it. 

Approximately 48 percent of the total dues-paying membership of that 
organization are already represented by this committee of twelve. I have 
given to this committee my personal pledge of support. I propose, together 
with my associates, to join with them in developing a mighty, free trade 
union CIO affiliate in the electrical and radio manufacturing industry. 
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It may be true that the organization expelled by this convention, known 
aus the United, Electrical Radio and Machine Workers will receive the support 
of the Communist Party—that is to be expected. And in some instances they 
will undoubtedly receive the support of the employers. That is evident, that 
has been evident. Nevertheless, we will prosecute vigorously and to a suc- 
cessful conclusion the organizing endeavors of this committee, the committe 
which has been presented to you here at the convention this morning. 


I don’t care who fights us, whether it is the employers in the electrical 
manufacturing ifdustry or the Communist Party. It makes no difference. 
They may very well associate themselves together in the conduct of a drive 
against the CIO. It will not be the first time. Those things are anticipated 
and, as a matter of fact, expected. 


The Communist Party ofttimes joins with employers’ associations in cer- 
tain kinds of maneuverings designed to undermine the labor movement in 
the United States. They have done it in other countries, they have done it 
here, and they will undoubtedly continue doing it here. The type of fight that 
we have to conduct for the building of a mighty, free, independent labor 
organization to be affiliated with the Congress of Industrial Organizations in 
that industry we expect will be a typical kind of a fight—a fight against the 
Communist Party, and, in too many instances, also a fight against the employ- 
ers in that industry. 


It may be that the representatives of the United Electrical Workers, the 
organization recently expelled by CIO, will engage itself in the perfection of 
these so-called secret collective bargaining contracts with the employers to 
keep the CIO out of their plants. They will in all likelihood do that. They 
have already gone into the federal courts in about four instances, taking 
advantage of the Taft-Hartley Act, and have secured preliminary restraining 
orders or injunctions against the CIO and against this new union. That is to 
be expected, of course. They will use the Taft-Hartley Act, they will use the 
federal courts, they will use the employers, and they will use the Communist 
Party to fight the CIO. 


This committe of rank and filers you have met this morning understands 
those things. They are already confronted with injunctions of this descrip- 
tion. But injunctions secured by the UE, with the assistance of the Commu- 
nist Party or the employers, will not defeat the aims of this new organization. 
Injunctions do not settle fights of this kind. Taft-Hartley injunction never 
settled a strike. The use of the federal courts and the power of the Federal 
Government to suppress and repress the legitimate activities of this new union 
will not be sufficient, because the union is not only going to survive, it is going 
to grow, and victory is going to attend its efforts. This new CIO affiliate is 
builded upon a veritable Rock of Gibraltar. It will withstand the onslaughts 
of any enemy that cares to take it on, they don’t care who they are. The 
National CIO will give them complete, all-out support. In so doing it will 
lend its wholesome support to the men and women employed in that industry 
and their dependents. 


We understand the crucial nature of this fight. We know that the new 
organization is going to be slandered. We fully expect and anticipate that 
the news organs of the Communist Party will be used in a slander-mongering 
campaign against the National CIO and against this new organization. The 
Daily Worker will assume the leadership in that role, and the expelled UE 
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will receive the ardent support of the Communist Party in this drive against 
the CIO, and against this new union. 

But that does not in the least disturb us, even if UE’s close association 
with the employers makes it possible for the employers, the Communist Party 
and the expelled UE to join together in an unholy trinity-like affair to conduct 
a campaign against this new organization. That makes no difference. We are 
ready to meet, combat, and repel all kinds of opposition in this fight. We are 
going to win. 

I want to pay my respects and admiration to these young men who ap- 
peared on the platform this morning for their stand and their courage in lead- 
ing this fight against Communistic infiltration and Communistic domination 
within their union. The expelled UE have oftentimes said that they have been 
subject to raids. Never was there a more diabolical lie uttered by any man or 
by any group of men than the one which in substance said that their organiza- 
tion had been raided. I stated to this convention the other day that their 
organization was undergoing the rigors of internal insurrection, and that 
insurrection is reflected in the fact that you have 12 men appearing on this 
platform here this morning who are the duly accredited representatives of 
155,000 dues-paying members, or were the duly accredited representatives of 
155,000 dues-paying members of the UE. That is not raiding, that is insurrec- 
tion, an insurrection composed of approximately 50 percent of the total mem- 
bership. Where those local unions and those local representatives have been 
free they have exercised the freedoms that they naturally enjoy to rebel 
against this mad, Communistic leadership prevailing in UE. 

So I salute these rank and filers, this committee of twelve, and Jimmy 
Carey, that they have displayed the intestinal fortitude and the courage and 
the standout to wage this war against Communism in CIO unions. They are 
deserving of the all-out support of every CIO affiliate in their drive to stamp 
out this viciousness. 

And so to you, Secretary Carey, Fred Kelley, and all of your associates, 
all that I can say this morning is this: we are with you, we are for you, and 
we will stand shoulder to shoulder with you in this fight against all kinds of 
opposition until victory finally attends your efforts. 

Thank you for coming this morning. 

Just after the convention opened its session this morning the Chair re- 
quested the cooperation of the delegates in the passage of a motion providing 
for the suspension of the regular order of business in order that we might have 
our elections here at 2:30 this afternoon. It is now about 12:15. The conven- 
tion has virtually completed all of its business except the election of officers, 
and with your consent I should like now to suspend the regular order of busi- 
ness of the convention and request you to recess to meet here promptly at 
2:30 o’clock, at which time we will have the election of officers. 

At 12:15 o’clock, p.m., under suspension of the rules, the convention 
recessed to 2:30 o’clock p.m. 


FIFTH DAY—FRIDAY AFTERNOON SESSION 


The convention was called to order by President Murray at 2:30 o’clock, 
p.m. 
MESSAGE FROM THE WORKING PRESS 
PRESIDENT MURRAY: I have here a communication addressed me by 
the members of the working press and radio covering this Convention. I 
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should like to read it to the Convention and have it placed in the record. 

“To President Philip Murray, Chairman of the Eleventh Constitutional 
Convention of the CIO: 

“We, the undersigned, members of the working press and radio covering 
this Convention, wish to convey to you, the officers and delegates of the Con- 
vention, our appreciation for the splendid manner in which the technical facil- 
ities have been made available to assist us in the proper performance of our 
duties. 

“Without the considerate and efficient assistance provided by Allen (Pete) 
Swim, CIO’s Director of Publicity, and his able staff, our job would have been 
vastly more difficult. 

“Suddenly confronted with the necessity of handling diverse deadline 
and broadcast times of 245 writers and radio men, to our knowledge the 
largest group ever to cover any labor convention in this country, Pete Swim 
did a masterful job in coping with the mass of unusual and difficult problems 
arising out of the activities of this Convention.” 


Louis Stark, New York Times 

Jack Turcott, New York Daily. News 
Nelson Frank, New York World Telegram 
Larry Gonder, United Press 

E. F. Lahey, Chicago Daily News 

Archie Robinson, U. S. News 

Ray Blair, New York Herald Tribune 
Victor Riesel, New York Post Syndicate 
Anthony. J. Mazzolini, Cleveland Press 

T. Glenn Engle, Associated Press (Detroit) 
Mildred Strum, Transradio 

Bob Jain, United Press 

Robert Vincent, International News Service 
Richard Rohman, ACWA 

William Becker, The Call 

Ernie Gross, Buffalo Evening News 

Robert Schwing, Fairchilds 

John Herling, Chester Wright’s Labor Letter 
Ruth Taylor, Ruth Taylor Syndicate 
Harry A. Morgan, Counterattack 

Nora Beloff, The Observer—London 

Jack Crellin, Detroit Times 

Fred W. Perkins, Scripps-Howard 

Spencer R. McCulloch, St. Louis Post-Dispatch 
Joseph M. Gambatese, McGraw-Hill 

John F.. Burns, Providence Journal 

Peg Parsons, Erie Daily Times 

Damon Stetson, Newark News 

Bill Jacobs, Pittsburgh Press 

Asher Lauren, Detroit News 

George Hartmann, Chicago Tribune 

Jim Truitt, Life Magazine 

H. G. Walker, Life Magazine 

Frank J. Scherschel, Life Magazine 
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Richard Sasuly, Federated Press 

Steve Fischer, The Compass 

Ed Donnel, Jr., Bureau of National Affairs 
Blanche Finn, Time Magazine 

Win Booth, Time Magazine 

A. J. DiSantis, Cleveland Press 

Murray Kempton, New York Post 

Liston M. Oak, Voice of America 

Wilbur Bade, Guild Reporter 

Irving Baldinger, Newsweek 

Charles J. Wartman, Michigan Chronicle 
Robert Kehoe, Cleveland News 


PRESIDENT MURRAY: Thank you, gentlemen. 

I should also like to have entered in the record the following statement 
concerning the coverage of this Convention, prepared for the Chairman by 
Pete Swim. 

“Coverage of this convention by the newspapers, the radio and the 
newsreels has been much heavier than at any other labor convention in 
history, according to veteran newsmen. 

“Approximately 750,000 words relating to the convention have been sent 
out of Cleveland since the Executive Board meeting last week. Many addi- 
tional thousands of words have been sent out over the air waves. 

“A total of 245 newsmen were granted press credentials. Among these 
were 7 from foreign countries. 

“Probably no other session outside of the Democratic and Republican 
National Conventions have received wider news coverage. 

“A total of 245 persons connected with newspapers, magazines, radio 
stations, and miscellaneous periodicals covered the Eleventh Constitutional 
Convention of the CIO at Cleveland, Ohio, this week. Following is a break- 
down on those given press credentials: 

“Wire Services, 14; Daily Newspapers, 57; Radio and TV, 20; Photogra- 
phers and Newsreel, 20; Magazines, 28; Labor Papers, 63; College Papers, 5; 
Foreign Papers, 7; Free Lance Writers, 2; Other Periodicals, 20; Government 
and other organizations’ information people, 9. Total, 245. 

“Western Union assigned 13 operators to handle the press file for the 
convention.” 

That is an interesting record. 


ELECTION OF OFFICERS 


We are now about to proceed with the regular order of business, by 
having the election of officers. I should like to ask the Convention if it will 
be good enough to join with the Chair and his fellow officers in refraining 
from any. demonstrations during the election. I think it would be most 
helpful to all of us and expedite the disposition of the Convention’s work if 
during the course of the elections our delegates would please remain in their 
seats and refrain from any kind of demonstration, parade, or otherwise. 
There is so much of that done in our National Convention, and it consumes so 
much time. Aside from that, of course, our boys and the lady delegates have 
become fatigued as the result of over-exertion. 

Please will you join with me and also the other officers of the Conven- 
tion by simply. remaining in your seats and not engaging yourselves in any 
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parades of any description either during the nomination or elections. You 
will be extremely. cooperative if you comply with my request in that regard. 

The Chair is going to yield his chairmanship to Vice President Emil 
Rieve, who will preside over the Convention while the nominations are being 
accepted for the presidency of the organization. 

Vice-President Rieve in the Chair. 

VICE PRESIDENT RIEVE: The convention will be in order. The order 
of business before the convention is the nomination of officers, and the first 
nominee is one to fill the office of the presidency of the Congress of Indus- 
trial Organizations. The Chair recognizes Jacob Potofsky, President of the 
Amalgamated Clothing Workers of America. 

DELEGATE POTOFSKY, Amalgamated Clothing Workers: Mr. Chair- 
man and fellow delegates, once again it is my proud privilege to place in 
nomination a candidate for the office of President of the Congress of Indus- 
trial Organizations. The man I am about to name is strong in character, 
vigorous in action, undaunted in courage. He is a great spiritual force in this 
great country of ours. He is a militant fighter for labor’s rights and for 
humanity. He is determined to preserve our liberties, our way of life, our 
democratic institutions, and to keep our trade union movement free. He is 
a champion of minority rights and a crusader for equality of opportunity for 
all. He is a pleader for peace and the international brotherhood of man. 

For forty-five years he has worked hard to serve the cause of labor and 
our movement. He is a natural born leader, a doer and an inspirer. He 
leads us in ideas and he leads us in performance. Even his severest critics 
must respect his ardor and devotion to labor’s cause. 

No seeker of personal power or aggrandizement is he. He never tires 
in the fight for the advancement of the status of labor, of the standard of 
living and security. for the American working man and working woman. In 
both the political and the economic field he is labor’s No. 1 spokesman, 
labor’s No. 1 statesman. He is indeed one of our country’s great and out- 
standing personalities. 

Delegates, it is a great honor and privilege for me to place in nomination 
for the Presidency of the Congress of Industrial Organizations for the ensuing 
year the name of that great and outstanding servant of labor, Philip Murray. 

(The nomination of Philip Murray was greeted with an enthusiastic 
demonstration on the part of the delegates, lasting for some little time. The 
demonstration concluded with the band playing the National Anthem. 

PRESIDENT RIEVE: The Chair will entertain a motion to close 
nominations. 

A motion to close nominations was seconded and carried. 

CHAIRMAN RIEVE: The Chair will instruct the Secretary-Treasurer 
to cast the unanimous vote of this convention for the election of Philip Mur- 
ray to the Presidency of the Congress of Industrial Organizations. 

SECRETARY CAREY: The Secretary is pleased to cast the unanimous 
ballot of this convention for Philip Murray as President of the Congress of 
Industrial Organizations for the ensuing year. 

CHAIRMAN RIEVE: I declare Philip Murray. elected to the presidency, 
and let me present to you your new President for the ensuing year, Philip 
Murray. 

My attention has been called to the fact that I didn’t put it to a vote. 
All those in favor of the election of Philip Murray to the Presidency of the 
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Congress of Industrial Organizations for the ensuing year give your consent 
by saying aye; contrary, no. 

The ayes have it. Philip Murray. 

PRESIDENT MURRAY: Chairman Rieve and fellow delegates, it is not 
my purpose to delay these proceedings by talking to you at great length. 


However, I do want to express to each of you and to the millions of people 
whom you are privileged to represent, my deep and very sincere thanks for 
your splendid manifestations of cooperation toward me and my fellow officers 
during the past year. You are my. source of inspiration and the millions of 
workers throughout this country whom you represent provide for me all of 
the necessary strength and encouragement to carry forward in this great 
work. 

I shall in the year to come endeavor to represent you as I have repre- 
sented you in the years gone by. You have given pronouncement through 
the adoption of manifold resolutions to a platform that must be carried for- 
ward in the ensuing year. That platform encompasses a great many things, 
all of which are close to the hearts and souls of the members of our organi- 
zation and to the people of the United States of America. 

I consider it a great honor and a distinct privilege to be selected by you 
as your standard bearer to promote vigorously the pronouncements that you 
mave made in this Eleventh Constitutional Convention of the Congress of 
Industrial Organizations. You are free men, you are free women, associated 
with a free organization of men and women whose objectives in life are to 
secure for the people of the United States improved standards of living and 
a better social, political, and economic outlook. 

This great organization of yours and mine which found its constitutional 
birth in the month of November 1938 has been to the forefront in all matters 
pertaining to the welfare of our people and the welfare of the peoples 
throughout the universe. Your organization has devoted itself not only. to 
economic, social, and political improvement at home but it has endeavored by 
might and main to maintain universal peace throughout the entire world. 
Its services are God-like, its missions are noble, its aspirations are legitimate, 
and its objectives are those which the people of the United States seek to 
obtain. 

And with your assistance and the assistance of my fellow officers, I 
shall with whatever strength God in his infinite wisdom may give me, and 
whatever intellect I may be provided with, seek to carry. forward the deci- 
sions of this great Convention, representing you wherever I may go to the 
four corners of the earth, representing the will and the aspirations and the 
objectives of the people. 

I hold that this office, the Presidency of the Congress of Industrial 
Organizations, carries with it a great trust and an assumption of many 
Tresponsigilities and obligations. It shall be my purpose, therefore, giving 
due recognition to those responsibilities and trusts which you have reposed 
in me, to assume the vanguard, take up the leadership and assist you in 
directing the destinies of this mighty organization for the benefit of its mem- 
bership and the benefit of all the people throughout our great land. 

Thank you, my friends, I appreciate more deeply. than these words which 
T utter can convey to you my deep sense of appreciation. 


May. God bless you. 
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PRESIDENT MURRAY: The Chair recognizes Vice President Rieve of 
the Textile Workers Union. 

VICE PRESIDENT RIEVE: Once in every man’s life there comes a day 
of great honor and great pleasure. This is the day for me. I am about to 
place in nomination for the Secretary-Treasurership of the Congress of Indus- 
trial Organizations a man I have known for 17 or 18 years, even before the 
Congress of Industrial Organizations was born. I knew him when he was 
employed in an electrical plant in the City of Philadelphia, when he con- 
sulted with me on how to organize the Union. He was finally successful in 
organizing a union in his local plant, and that union was affiliated as a 
Local Union with the American Federation of Labor. 

I am not going to burden you with all the details concerning how that 
small Local Union grew into a great international organization. That man 
is young in years, but rich in experience. He is no longer the youthful 
wonder that many. people like to look upon in that way. He is a mature man. 
Today he represents the youngest chartered union of the Congress of Indus- 
trial Organizations. He has been of invaluable assistance to our great Presi- 
dent, Philip Murray. 

I place before you the name of a member of the International Union of 
Electrical, Radio and Machine Workers (CIO), the real UE in this country, 


James B. Carey. 
(An enthusiastic demonstration followed the nomination of James B. 


Carey.) 

PRESIDENT MURRAY: Are there any other nominations? If not, the 
Chair will entertain a motion that the unanimous ballot of the convention 
be cast for James B. Carey as Secretary-Treasurer of the CIO. 

A motion to that effect was adopted by. a very large majority. 

PRESIDENT MURRAY: The “ayes” have it, there just simply isn’t any 
question about it, and the Chair declares James B. Carey elected Secretary- 
Treasurer of the Congress of Industrial Organizations for the ensuing term. 


VICE PRESIDENTS 

PRESIDENT MURRAY: The Chair recognizes Secretary-Treasurer 
David J. McDonald of the United Steelworkers of America. 

DELEGATE McDONALD: Mr. Chairman, I nominate for Vice President 
of the Congress of Industrial Organizations that organizer of organizers, 
that builder of unions, that telephoner of telephones, that ubiquitous steel- 
worker, Allan S. Haywood. 

PRESIDENT MURRAY: Are there any other nominations? 

The Chair will entertain a motion that Allan Haywood be elected by. 
acclamation. 

Motion was duly made and seconded that Allan S. Haywood be elected 
Vice President of the Congress of Industrial Organizations, by acclamation. 
PRESIDENT MURRAY: Those favoring the motion say. “aye”; contrary 
The “ayes” have it and Allan Haywood is elected by acclamation. 

The Chair recognizes Secretary-Treasurer Mazey: of the United Auto- 


mobile Workers. 
DELEGATE MAZEY: Mr. Chairman, I arise to nominate for Vice 
President of the Congress of Industrial Organizations the able, militant, 
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progressive and courageous President of the Automobile Workers Union, 
Walter P. Reuther. 

PRESIDENT MURRAY: Are there an other nominations? The Chair 
will entertain the usual motion that Walter Reuther by elected by acclama- 
tion. 

Motion was duly made and seconded that Walter P. Reuther be elected 
Vice President of the Congress of Industrial Organizations, by: acclamation. 

PRESIDENT MURRAY: Those favoring the motion say “aye”; contrary- 
minded “no”. 

Well, Walter is elected by acclamation; we will put it in the record in that 
fashion. 

The Chair recognizes George Baldanzi, Vice President of the United 
Textile Workers. 

DELEGATE BALDANZI: Mr. President and delegates, I want to place in 
nomination for Vice President of the Congress of Industria] Organizations 
the President of the Textile Workers Union of America, Emil Rieve. 

PRESIDENT MURRAY: Are there any: other nominations ? 

The Chair will entertain the usual motion that Emil Rieve be elected 
by acclamation. 

Motion was duly made and seconded that Emi] Rieve be elected Vice 
President of the Congress of Industrial Organizations, by acclamation. 

PRESIDENT MURRAY: Those favoring the motion will say “aye”; 
contrary-minded “‘no’’. 

Emil Rieve is elected Vice President. 

The Chair recognizes President Potofsky of the Amalgamated Clothing 
Workers. 

DELEGATE POTOFSKY: Delegates, the Amalgamated Clothing Work- 
ers is happy to place in nomination the name of its distinguished Secretary- 
Treasurer for the office of Vice President of CIO, Frank Rosenblum. 

PRESIDENT MURRAY: Are there any other nominations? If not, the 
Chair will entertain the usual motion. 

Motion was duly made and seconded that Frank Rosenblum be elected 
Vice President of the Congress of Industrial Organizations, by acclamation. 

PRESIDENT MURRAY: The motion is that Frank Rosenblum be elected 
unanimously. by the convention. Those favoring the motion will say “aye”; 
contrary-minded ‘“‘no”’. 

The “ayes” have it, and the motion prevails, and Frank Rosenblum is 
elected by acclamation. 

The Chair now recognizes Delegate Hanley of the National Maritime 
Union. 

DELEGATE HANLEY: Mr. President and delegates, on behalf of our 
membership I wish to place in nomination for Vice President of the CIO 
Joseph Curran, President of the National Maritime Union. 

PRESIDENT MURRAY: Are there any. other nominations? If not, the 
Chair will entertain the usual motion. 

Motion was duly made and seconded that Joseph Curran be elected Vice 
President of the Congress of Industrial Organizations, by acclamation. 

PRESIDENT MURRAY: Those favoring the election of Joseph Curran 
to the Vice Presidency of the National CIO will say “aye”; contrary- 
minded “no”. 

The “ayes” have it, and Joe Curran is elected Vice President. 
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I expected a little opposition on that one. 

The Chair recognizes Delegate Grogan of the Shipyard Workers. 
DELEGATE GROGAN: Mr. Chairman and delegates, I take pleasure in 
presenting for the office of Vice President of the Congress of Industrial 
Organizations the President of the Shipbuilders Union, John Green. 

PRESIDENT MURRAY: Are there any. other nominations ? 

Motion was duly made and seconded that John Green be elected Vice 
President of the Congress of Industrial Organizations, by acclamation. 

PRESIDENT MURRAY: Those favoring the election of John Green 
to the Vice Presidency of the CIO will say “aye”; contrary-minded “no”. 

The “ayes” have it—and Johnny, by the way, has been elected by 
acclamation. 

The Chair recognizes Delegate Childs, United Rubber Workers. 

DELEGATE CHILDS, United Rubber Workers: Mr. Chairman and dele- 
gates, it gives me great pleasure to present to you the President of our 
International Union, a man who is balanced and square and a man with a 
great deal of sincerity of purpose. He has been tried and has been found 
to be capable of standing the gaff. For your consideration, L. S. Buck- 
master as Vice President of the National CIO. 

PRESIDENT MURRAY: Are there any other nominations? If not, all 
those favoring Brother L. S. Buckmaster for a Vice Presidency of the Con- 
gress of Industrial Organizations will say “aye”. Contrary-minded “no”. 
The “ayes” have it, and our good friend Buckmaster is elected to the 


Vice Presidency of the CIO. 
The Chair recognizes Delegate McCormick, of the Oil Workers Inter- 


national Union. 

DELEGATE McCORMICK, Oil Workers: Mr. Chairman and delegates, 
I rise to place in nomination for the office of Vice President that fighting 
leader of a bunch of fighting oil workers, O. A. Knight. 

PRESIDENT MURRAY: Are there any other nominations? If not, those 
favoring the election of O. A. Knight to the Vice Presidency of the Con- 
gress of Industrial Organizations will say ‘‘aye’; contrary-minded “no”. 

The “ayes” have it and Brother Knight has been elected a Vice President 
of the Congress of Industrial Organizations. 

The Chair recognizes Vice President Haywood. 

VICE PRESIDENT HAYWOOD: Mr. Chairman and delegates, first I 
want to call upon the delegates from the big, new, giant Union, which is 
going to be bigger, to rise to their feet and be presented to you. 

Telephone Workers, rise. 

(The Telephone Workers’ delegation rose.) 

VICE PRESIDENT HAYWOOD: Give them a hand. 

It is an honor to me to be able to present the name of their leader, a 
young man who has been struggling with the telephone industry against 
company unionism and independent unionism, and now in the CIO—a man 
I know will be a credit to our movement, a man we will be able to depend upon 
for sound, trade-union policies everywhere. 

It is my honor to present Joseph A. Beirne, of the Communications 
Workers of America, for Vice President. 

PRESIDENT MURRAY: Are there any further nominations? If not, 
those in favor of the election of Joseph Beirne to become Vice President of 
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the Congress of Industrial Organizations will say “aye”. Contrary-minded 
“no”. The “ayes” have it, and Joseph Beirne is elected by acclamation. 


MEMBERS OF EXECUTIVE BOARD 

PRESIDENT MURRAY: I should like to ask for the cooperation of the 
delegates in electing the members of the CIO Executive Board. We are 
departing from the usual procedure in the election of our Executive Board 
members by having the convention vote upon each of the candidates who are 
offered for membership on the Board. 

The Chair calls upon a representative of the International Union of 
Electrical, Radio and Machine Workers, CIO, to nominate a candidate for 
the Executive Board. 

DELEGATE CAREY: International Union of Electrical, Radio and Ma- 
chine Workers (CIO): As a rank and file member of the International Union 
of Electrical, Radio and Machine Workers (CIO), with the authority of the 
Administrative Committee, I place in nomination the name of Frederick 
M. Kelley. for membership on the CIO Executive Board. 

PRESIDENT MURRAY: Those favoring the election of Frederick M. 
Kelley to membership on the CIO Executive Board will say “aye”; 
contrary-minded “no”. 

The “ayes” have it, and Frederick M. Kelley is elected to membership 
on the CIO Executive Board. 

PRESIDENT MURRAY: Communications Workers of America—some- 
one to nominate a member for the Board from that organization. 

DELEGATE BEIRNE, Communications Workers of America: I am happy 
to place in nomination for member of the Executive Board the Vice Presi- 
dent of the Communications Workers of America, John J. Moran. 

PRESIDENT MURRAY: Those favoring the election of John J. Moran 
to membership on the CIO Executive Board will say “aye”; contrary-minded 
“no”. 

The “ayes” have it, and John Moran is elected. 

SECRETARY CAREY: United Automobile, Aircraft and Agricultural 
Implement Workers of America. 

DELEGATE LIVINGSTON, United Automobile Workers: I am _ sub- 
mitting on behalf of the United Automobile, Aircraft and Agricultural Imple- 
ment Workers Union the name of Emil Mazey as member of the CIO Execu- 
tive Board. 

PRESIDENT MURRAY: Those favoring the election of Delegate Emil 
Mazey to membership on the Executive Board will say “aye”; contrary “no”. 

The “ayes” have it, and Emil Mazey. is elected. 

SECRETARY CAREY: Barbers and Beauty Culturists Union of America. 

DELEGATE MOSCOWITZ, Barbers and Beauty Culturists Union of 
America: In behalf of the Barbers and Beauty Culturists Union of America, 
I present the name of our worthy President in nomination as a member of 
the Executive Board of the CIO, Brother Ernest Hebert. 

PRESIDENT MURRAY: Brother Ernest Hebert has been nominated. 
Those favoring his election say. “aye”; contrary “no”. 

The “ayes” have it; it is so ordered, and he is elected. 

SECRETARY CAREY: International Union of Brewery, Flour, Cereal and 
Soft Drink Workers. 

A DELEGATE: It gives me great pleasure to present to this convention 
the name of our fighting President, Kar] Feller, for the Executive Board. 
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PRESIDENT MURRAY: Delegate Kar] Feller has been nominated to 
membership on the Executive Board. Those favoring his election will say 
“aye”; contrary “no”. 

The “ayes” have it, and Karl Feller is elected. 

SECRETARY CAREY: United Gas, Coke and Chemical Workers. 

A DELEGATE: It affords me great pleasure to be able to present to 
this gathering the name of our International President, Martin Wagner. 

PRESIDENT MURRAY: Those favoring Martin Wagner for membership 
on the CIO Executive Board will say “aye”; contrary “no”. 

The “ayes” have it, and Delegate Wagner is elected to membership on 
the CIO Executive Board. 

SECRETARY CAREY: United Steelworkers of America. 

DELEGATE THIMMES: Mr. Chairman, for many years the United 
Steelworkers of America has been represented on the Executive Board of 
the CIO by a great, beloved, departed friend, Van A. Bittner. Upon his 
passing the Executive Board of the United Steelworkers of America desig- 
nated the Secretary-Treasurer of that organization to fill out the unexpired 
term of Brother Bittner. 

Therefore, I consider it a high honor and privilege to present the name 
of David J. McDonald. 

PRESIDENT MURRAY: Those favoring the election of David J. McDon- 
ald to membership on the CIO Executive Board will say “aye’’; contrary. “no”. 

David J. McDonald is elected to membership on the CIO Executive 
Board. 

SECRETARY CAREY: United Transport Service Employes. 

DELEGATE YANCEY, United Transport Service Employes: The United 
Transport Service Employes of America again offer the name of its Inter- 
national President, Willard Townsend, for membership on the CIO Executive 
Board. 

PRESIDENT MURRAY: Those favoring Willard Townsend for mem- 
bership on the CIO Executive Board will say “aye”; contrary ‘‘no”. 

Willard Townsend has been elected to membership on the Board. 

SECRETARY CAREY: Amalgamated Clothing Workers of America. 

A DELEGATE: I want to nominate our President, Jacob S. Potofsky as 
a member of the Executive Board. 

PRESIDENT MURRAY: Those favoring Jacob Potofsky for membership 
on the CIO Executive Board will say ‘‘aye’”; contrary-minded “no”. 

The “ayes” have it and Brother Potofsky is elected to membership on 
the CIO Executive Board. 

SECRETARY CAREY: United Optical and Instrument Workers of 
America. 

DELEGATE DISSELHORST, United Optical and Instrument Workers 
of America: I nominate Thomas E. Andert, our President, as a member of 
the Executive Board. 

PRESIDENT MURRAY: Those favoring the election of Thomas Andert 
to membership on the CIO Executive Board will say “aye”; contrary “no”. 

Thomas Andert has been elected. 

SECRETARY CAREY: Textile Workers Union of America. 

DELEGATE RIEVE: I wish to nominate for membership on the Execu- 
tive Board of the CIO our Executive Vice President, George Baldanzi. 
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PRESIDENT MURRAY: Those favoring George Baldanzi for member- 
ship on the CIO Executive Board will say “‘aye’’; contrary “no”. 

George Baldanzi has been elected to the CIO Executive Board. 

SECRETARY CAREY: Amalgamated Lithographers of America. 

DELEGATE PETITTI: I wish to place in nomination the name of John 
Blackburn, our International President. 

PRESIDENT MURRAY: Those favoring the election of Delegate Black- 
burn will say “aye”; contrary “no”. 

John Blackburn has been elected to membership on the CIO Executive 
Board. 

SECRETARY CAREY: United Rubber, Cork, Linoleum and Plastic 
Workers of America. 

A DELEGATE: Mr. Chairman and brother and sister delegates, it gives 
me a great deal of pleasure to offer the name of our General Vice President, 
Joseph W. Childs. 

PRESIDENT MURRAY: Joseph Childs has been nominated. Those 
favoring his election will say. “aye”; contrary-minded “no”. 

Joseph Childs has been elected to membership on the CIO Executive 
Board. 

SECRETARY CAREY: American Newspaper Guild. 

DELEGATE LAPINE: I feel deeply honored in presenting the name 
of Samuel B. Eubanks to the convention as a:member of the Executive 
Board from the American Newspaper Guild. : 

PRESIDENT MURRAY: Samuel] Eubanks has been nominated. Those 
favoring his election will say “aye’’; contrary “no’’. 

The “ayes” have it, and Brother Eubanks is elected to membership on 
the CIO Executive Board. 

SECRETARY CAREY: National Maritime Union of America. 

A DELEGATE: Mr. Chairman and delegates to the convention, it gives 
me a great deal of pleasure to nominate our Treasurer, M. Hedley Stone, to 
the Executive Board. 

PRESIDENT MURRAY: M. Hedley Stone has been nominated. Those 
favoring his election will say “aye”; contrary. ‘‘no”’. 

M. Hedley Stone is elected to membership on the CIO Executive Board 

SECRETARY CAREY: Playthings, Jewelry. and Novelty Workers Inter- 
national Union. 

DELEGATE BAIL: We nominate our long-time President, Anthony H. 
Esposito. 

PRESIDENT MURRAY: Anthony Esposito has been nominated. Those 
favoring his election will say “aye”; contrary. “no”. 

Anthony Esposito is elected to membership on the CIO Executive Board. 

SECRETARY CAREY: Oil Workers International Union. 

DELEGATE BROWN, Oil Workers: Mr. Chairman, I take a great deal 
of pleasure in placing in nomination as a member of the Executive Board 
of the National CIO the name of T. M. McCormick. 

PRESIDENT MURRAY: Brother McCormick has been nominated. 
Those favoring his election will say “aye”; contrary “no”. 

Brother McCormick is elected to membership on the CIO Executive 
Board. 

SECRETARY CAREY: Federation of Glass, Ceramic, and Silica Sand 
Workers of America. 
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place in nomination the name of our President, Joseph Froesch. 

PRESIDENT MURRAY: Those favoring Delegate Froesch’s election will 
say “aye”; contrary-minded ‘no’. 

Brother Froesch is elected. 

SECRETARY CAREY: United Packinghouse Workers of America. 

DELEGATE LASLEY: Mr. Chairman, I wish to place in nomination the 
name of our great President, Ralph Helstein. 

PRESIDENT MURRAY: Those favoring the election of Brother Helstein 
will say. “aye”; contrary “no”. 

The “ayes” have it, and Brother Helstein is elected. 

SECRETARY CAREY: United Shoe Workers of America. 

DELEGATE THORNTON: Mr. Chairman, with the approval of the 
membership of the United Shoe Workers of America, I am happy to present 
to the delegates at this convention the name of our General Secretary- 
Treasurer, James J. (Scotty) Mitchell, for the Executive Board. 

PRESIDENT MURRAY: James Mitchell has been nominated. Those 
favoring his election will say “aye”; contrary “no 

The “ayes” have it, and it is so ordered. He now serves as a member 
of the CIO Executive Board. 

SECRETARY CAREY: Industrial Union of Marine and Shipbuilding 
Workers of America. 

A DELEGATE: I would like to place in nomination for member of the 
CIO Executive Board our National Vice President, John Grogan. 

PRESIDENT MURRAY: Those favoring the election of John Grogan 
will say. “‘aye”; contrary “no 

Brother Grogan has been elected to membership on the CIO Executive 
Board. 

SECRETARY CAREY: Transport Workers Union of America. 

A DELEGATE: Mr. Chairman, I place in nomination that great Irish- 
man and greater trade unionist, the International President of the Transport 
Workers Union, Michael J. Quill. 

PRESIDENT MURRAY: Michael J. Quill has been nominated. Those 
favoring his election say “aye”; contrary-minded “no”. 

The “ayes” have it, and Brother Quill is elected. 

SECRETARY CAREY: American Radio Association. 

A DELEGATE: I would like to place in nomination for Board Member 
from the American Radio Association its President, William Steinberg. 

PRESIDENT MURRAY: Delegate William Steinberg has been nominated. 
Those favoring his election say. “aye”; contrary-minded “no”. 

The “ayes” have it, and Brother Steinberg is elected. 

SECRETARY CAREY: International Woodworkers of America. 

A DELEGATE: The International Woodworkers of America place in 
nomination the President of our organization, James E. Fadling. 

PRESIDENT MURRAY: James E. Fadling has been nominated. Those 
favoring his election will say “aye”; contrary-minded “no 

The “ayes” have it, and Brother Fadling is elected to membership on 
the CIO Executive Board. 

SECRETARY CAREY: United Paperworkers of America. 

DELEGATE ALLAN HAYWOOD: Mr. Chairman, at the unanimous 
request of the Executive Board of the United Paperworkers of America, I 
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nominate Harry Sayre, its President, to be a member of the Executive 
Board. 

PRESIDENT MURRAY: Harry Sayre has been nominated for member- 
ship on the Executive Board. Those favoring his election say “aye”; con- 
rary “no”. 

The “ayes” have it, and Brother Sayre is elected to membership on the 
CIO Executive Board. 

SECRETARY CAREY: Utility Workers Union of America. 

A DELEGATE: Mr. Chairman, in behalf of the Utility Workers of 
America, it gives me great pleasure to place in nomination the name of our 
fighting President, Joseph A. Fisher. 

PRESIDENT MURRAY: Joseph Fisher has been nominated. Those 
favoring his election will say “aye’’; contrary “no”. 

The “ayes” have it, and Brother Fisher is elected to membership on the 
CIO Executive Board. 

SECRETARY CAREY: Retail, Wholesale, Department Store Union. 

A DELEGATE: On behalf of the Retail, Wholesale and Department 
Store Union—the rejuvenated Retail, Wholesale and Department Store Union, 
it is a pleasure and honor to place in nomination the President of our organi- 
zation, Irving M. Simon. 

PRESIDENT MURRAY: Brother Simon has been nominated. Those 
favoring his election say “aye”; contrary-minded “no”. 

The “ayes” have it, and Brother Simon is elected to membership on the 
CIO Executive Board. 

SECRETARY CAREY: United Stone and Allied Products Workers of 
America. 

A DELEGATE: Mr. Chairman, we give you the name of our ‘President, 
Sam H. Scott, as a candidate for the Executive Board of National CIO. 

PRESIDENT MURRAY: Brother Scott has been nominated. Those 
favoring his election will say “aye’’; contraryminded “no”. 

Brother Scott has been elected to membership on the CIO Executive 
Board. 

SECRETARY CAREY: National Marine Engineers Beneficial Association. 

DELEGATE GARRETT: To fill the vacant chair on the National Execu- 
tive Board caused by the death of our beloved National President and Sec- 
retary, Samuel J. Hogan, I respectfully present the name of Herbert L. 
Daggett, Seattle, Washington, our newly elected President, as representative 
of the National Marine Engineers Beneficial Association on the Nationa] CIO 
Executive Board. 

PRESIDENT MURRAY: Brother Daggett has been nominated. Those 
favoring his election will say “aye”; contrary “no”. 

Brother Daggett has been elected as a member of the CIO Executive 
Board. 

SECRETARY CAREY: International Fur and Leather Workers Union. 

DELEGATE TOMLINSON: Mr. Chairman, by unanimous vote of the 
delegates representing our Union at this convention, I wish to place in nomi- 
nation for member of the Executive Board our International President, Ben 
Gold. 

PRESIDENT MURRAY: The Chair is compelled to rule by virtue of 
the provisions of the constitution of the CIO that Brother Gold will be in- 
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eligible to serve as a member of the CIO Executive Board under our present 
constitution. 

That organization may feel free to nominate another candidate who is 
neither a member of the Party or a supporter of the Party or its policy. 

SECRETARY CAREY: United Office and Professional Workers of Amer- 
ica. 
DELEGATE MOONEY: Mr. Chairman, I wish to place in nomination for 
our representative on the International Executive Board, the name of our 
International President, James H. Durkin. 

PRESIDENT MURRAY: The Chair recognizes Secretary McDonald. 

DELEGATE McDONALD, United Steelworkers of America: Mr. Chair- 
man, I have a firm conviction that James Durkin, of the United Office and 
Professional Workers of America, is ineligible under the constitution to serve 
on the Executive Board of the CIO. However, the time of this convention 
cannot be taken up with a discussion on his eligibility. I assume that the 
Executive Board will, under the constitution, take appropriate and timely 
action. Therefore, the United Steelworkers of America will abstain from 
voting on this nomination, and we hope other like-minded unions will also 
abstain from voting on the nomination of James Durkin. 

DELEGATE BALDANZI, United Textile Workers: For the same reasons 
enumerated by Brother McDonald the Textile Workers Union of America will 
abstain from voting on this nominee. 

PRESIDENT MURRAY: I might suggest that the delegates, in the ex- 
ercise of their prerogatives may vote, but the matter of President Durkin’s 
eligibility to serve on the CIO Executive Board raises a big question mark, 
in the estimation of the Chair. If he should receive a few votes in this con- 
vention I should like it to be known that his eligibility to serve on the Board 
will be a matter, under our present constitution, to be determined by the 


CIO Executive Board at a future meeting. 
Those favoring Brother Durkin’s election will say “aye”; those opposed 


to Brother Durkin will say ‘no’. 

Well, there seems to be a pronounced majority in opposition to Brother 
Durkin serving on the CIO Executive Board. Under the circumstances the 
Chair will rule that Brother Durkin’s membership on the Board will now be 
referred to the next meeting of the Executive Board. 

DELEGATE MOONEY, United Office and Professional Workers— 

PRESIDENT MURRAY: Delegate Mooney, this is not a controversial 
matter. The Chair has ruled. 

SECRETARY CAREY: Longshoremen’s and Warehousemen’s Interna- 
tional Union. 

DELEGATE MEEHAN: On instru¢tions of our membership I wish to 
place in nomination the name of our worthy President, Harry Renton Bridges. 

VICE PRESIDENT CURRAN: Mr. Chairman and delegates, I wish to 
challenge the eligibility of Harry Bridges to serve on the Executive Board, on 
the basis of the constitutional amendments which have been adopted and are 
now a part of this CIO constitution; also on the same grounds that were 
enumerated by Delegate McDonald. I hope the Executive Board will take 
action in this case, too 

In the meantime the National Maritime Union and its delegation will 
abstain from voting on this nomination. 

PRESIDENT MURRAY: The question of the eligibility of Delegate 
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Bridges will be brought to the attention of the next meeting of the Executive 
Board. Those favoring his election to membership on the Board will say “aye”. 

Not a very loud vote. I shall refrain from asking for a vote in opposi- 
tion, in deference to the wishes of Vice-President Curran, and the matter of 
Bridges’ eligibility to serve as a member of the Executive Board will, under 
the constitution, be brought to the attention of the next Executive Board 
meeting of the CIO. 

SECRETARY CAREY: American Communications Association. 

DELEGATE KEHOE, American Communications Association: On behalf 
of the membership of our Union I am proud to present the name of our Inter- 
national President, Joseph P. Selly. 

DELEGATE GREEN, Shipbuilders: Mr. Chairman, I rise to strongly 
object, because I have a firm conviction that Joseph Selly, of the American 
Communications Association, is ineligible under the constitution to serve on 
the Executive Board of the CIO. I don’t wish to take up the time of the con- 
vention because I assume the Executive Board will take proper action. 

Therefore, on behalf of my own organization, the Marine & Shipbuilding 
Workers of America, we will abstain from voting on this nomination. 

PRESIDENT MURRAY: Those favoring the election of Mr. Selly will 
say “aye.” 

The balance of the convention will accordingly abstain from voting, and 
the question of Mr. Selly’s eligibility will be brought to the attention of the 
next meeting of the Executive Board. 

SECRETARY CAREY: Food, Tobacco, Agricultural & Allied Workers 
Union of America. 

DELEGATE TISA, Food, Tobacco, Agricultural & Allied Workers of 
America, By unanimous vote of our delegation I wish to present the name of 
one who has been on the CIO Executive Board from the birth of our Union, 
Donald Henderson. 

DELEGATE LIVINGSTON, United Automobile Workers: I object to the 
nomination of Delegate Henderson because I have a firm conviction that he 
is ineligible under the constitution to serve as an Executive Board Member 
of the CIO. However, the time of the convention cannot be taken up with a 
discussion of his eligibility. I am assuming that the Executive Board will, 
under the provisions of the constitution, take appropriate and timely action. 

Therefore, the United Automobile Workers of America, will abstain from 
voting on the nomination of Donald Henderson, and hope that the other 
delegates will do likewise. 

PRESIDENT MURRAY: Those favoring President Henderson of the 
Food, Tobacco, Agricultural and Allied Workers Union of America will say 
“aye 

The balance of the convention abstains, and the question of Mr. Hender- 
son’s eligibility to serve on the CIO Executive Board will be brought to the 
attention of the next Executive Board meeting. 

SECRETARY CAREY: United Public Workers of America. 


DELEGATE WEINSTEIN, United Public Workers of America: On behalf 
of the United Public Workers of America I present the name of Abram 
Flaxer, President, as a member of the Executive Board. 

PRESIDENT MURRAY: The Chair recognizes Vice-President Knight. 

DELEGATE KNIGHT, Oil Workers International Union: I, along with 
many other delegates at this convention, have a firm conviction that Abram 
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fFlaxer is ineligible under the constitution to serve on the Executive Board 
of the CIO. However, the time of this convention cannot be taken up with 
a discussion of his eligibility, and I assume that the Executive Board will, 
under the constitution, take appropriate and timely action. 

Therefore, the Oil Workers International Union will abstain from voting 
on this nomination. 

PRESIDENT MURRAY: The name of President Flaxer now comes before 
the convention. All those favoring his election will say “aye.” 

The balance of the convention abstains from voting, and the eligibility of 
Mr. Flaxer to serve on the CIO Executive Board will be raised at the next 
meeting of that body—perhaps not the next meeting, but at a very early 
meeting. 

SECRETARY CAREY: United Furniture Workers of America. 

A DELEGATE, United Furniture Workers: I present the name of Presi- 
dent Morris Pizer to serve on the Executive Board of the CIO. 

PRESIDENT MURRAY: Morris Pizer has been nominated. 

The Chair recognizes Vice-President Buckmaster. 

VICE PRESIDENT BUCKMASTER: Mr. Chairman, I have a firm con- 
viction that Morris Pizer, of the Furniture Workers, is ineligible under the 
constitution to serve on the Executive Board of the CIO. 

However, the time of this Convention cannot be taken up with a discus- 
sion of his eligibility. I assume that the Executive Board will under the con- 
stitution, take appropriate and timely action. Therefore, the United Rubber 
Workers of America will abstain from voting on this nomination. 

PRESIDENT MURRAY: The eligibility of Mr. Pizer will be brought to 
the attention of the CIO Executive Board in accordance with the challenge 
issued here in the Convention by the President of the Rubber Workers. 

SECRETARY CAREY: International Fishermen and Allied Workers of 
America. 

DELEGATE KIBRE: On behalf of the Fishermen and Allied Workers of 
America I wish to place in nomination the name of our President, Joseph 
Jurich. 

DELEGATE TOWNSEND, Transport Workers: Mr. Chairman, I have a 
firm conviction that Joseph Jurich of the Fishermen and Allied Workers of 
America is ineligible under the constitution to serve on the National Execu- 
tive Board of the CIO. However, the time of this Convention cannot be taken 
up with a discussion of his eligibility. I assume the Executive Board, under 
the constitution, will take appropriate and timely action. 

Therefore, the Transport Service Employes of America will abstain from 
voting on his nomination. 

PRESIDENT MURRAY: In accordance with the rules we have prescribed 
governing the election of those individuals, again in the case of Mr. Jurich 
his eligibility will be brought to the attention of the CIO Executive Board. I 
don’t know whether it is necessary to take votes on these fellows or not, but 
I will. 

Those favoring the election of Joseph Jurich to membership on the CIO 
Executive Board will say “aye’’. 

The rest will abstain, and let it go to the Board. 

SECRETARY CAREY: International Union of Mine, Mill, and Smelter 
Workers. 
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DELEGATE CHAVEZ: At our International Convention the rank and file 
instructed me to nominate our great President, John B. Clark, for Executive 
Board Member of the CIO. 

DELEGATE ALTMAN, Retail, Wholesale, and Department Store Union: 
Our delegation believes that Brother Clark is not eligible to serve on the 
Executive Board of the CIO as a representative of the Mine, Mill, and Smelter 
Workers International Union. We believe that the Executive Board will act 
upon this matter according to the Constitution, and our Union, the Retail, 
Wholesale, and Department Store Union, will therefore abstain from voting 
on the nomination of Clark. 

PRESIDENT MURRAY: The matter of President Clark’s eligibility to 
serve on the CIO Executive Board will be referred to the CIO Executive 
Board, under the Constitution, for determination. 

I am again requested to call for a vote. All right, we will do it. Those 
favoring the election of Mr. Clark to membership on the CIO Executive Board 
will say aye. The balance of the Convention abstains, and Clark’s eligibility 
goes to the CIO Executive Board. 

SECRETARY CAREY: National Union of Marine Cooks and Stewards. 

A DELEGATE, Marine Cooks and Stewards: Mr. Chairman and dele- 
gates, I place in nomination the name of our President, Brother Hugh Bryson. 

PRESIDENT MURRAY: Hugh Bryson has been nominated. The Chair 
recognizes Delegate Steinberg, American Radio Association. 

DELEGATE STEINBERG: I would rise to comment on the nomination 
of Hugh Bryson to serve on the CIO Executive Board. From my personal 
knowledge of this particular candidate I question whether he is eligible to 
serve on the CIO Executive Board under the terms of the Constitution. 

The delegation of the American Radio Association requests that the 
Executive Board take up the eligibility question of this particular candidate, 
and in the meantime we will definitely. abstain from voting on this nominee. 

PRESIDENT MURRAY: Those favoring Bryson’s membership on the 
CIO Executive Board will say aye. 

The balance of the Convention again abstains, and the eligibility of 
Bryson to serve on the CIO Executive Board will be brought to the attention 
of that body. 

SECRETARY CAREY: In addition to the President, the Secretary, and 
the nine Vice Presidents, the following will serve on the CIO Executive Board 
for the ensuing year: 

Frederick M. Kelley, John J. Moran, Emil Mazey, Ernest Hebert, Karl F. 
Feller, Martin Wagner, David J. McDonald, Willard Townsend, Jacob Potof- 
sky, Thomas Andert, George Baldanzi, John Blackburn, Joseph Childs, Samuel 
Eubanks, M. Hedley: Stone, A. H. Esposito, T. M. McCormick, Joseph Froesch, 
Ralph Hellstein, James J. Mitchell, John Grogan, Michael Quill, William R. 
Steinberg, James E. Fadling, Harry Sayer, Joseph Fisher, Irving M. Simon, 
Sam H. Scott, and Herbert L. Daggett. 

Mr. Chairman, I move that the election of these men to the Executive 
Board be approved by the convention. 

The motion was seconded and carried. 

SECRETARY CAREY: The CIO Executive Board will meet in the 
Assembly Room of the Hollenden Hotel at 10:00 a. m. Saturday, November 5. 
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PRESIDENT MURRAY’S CLOSING ADDRESS 

My. good friends, we have completed the business of the Eleventh Con- 
stitutional Convention of the Congress of Industrial Organizations, and before 
your departure I wish to express my deep appreciation for the splendid spirit 
of cooperation you have manifested toward the Chair. In the year which lies 
ahead of us we have a great struggle—a struggle to protect and advance the 
interests of our mighty organization, and I ask each of the affiliated national 
unions and subsidiary. organizations, such as city and state councils, to extend 
every possible degree of cooperation to the CIO, the National CIO and its 
Executive Board in the prosecution of the policies enunciated by this con- 
vention. We really do mean to have those policies carried out this time, as 
well as the constitution. 

Thank you, and God bless all of you. 

The Eleventh Constitutional Convention of the Congress of Industrial 
Organizations now stands adjourned sine dine. 

(At 4:35 o’clock p. m. Friday, November 4, 1949, the Eleventh Constitu- 
tional Convention of the Congress of Industrial Organizations was adjourned 
sine die.) 














APPENDIX 


Telegrams and Communications 


Congratulatory messages were received from the following organizations 
and individuals during the course of the convention: 


San Juan, P. R. 
November 2, 1949 
Obreros unidos ferrovias de Puerto Rico os saludan extortamos aprobar 
plan desarrollo economico America Latina exito. 
—Privitivo Melendez, Presidente; Mariano Ducrett, Secretario. 





Port au Prince, Haiti 
November 3, 1949 
Approuvons plan de development economique pour |’Amerique Latine. 
Lyderic Bonaventure. 


Mexico City, Mexico 
October 31, 1949 
Confederacion Obreros y Campesinos Mexico envia saludo solidario 
convencionistas CIO, ofreciendo apoyo en principio al plan economico que 
propia confederacion ha presentado a trabajadores Latino Americanos. 
Atentamente. 
—DIP Rafael Ortega C. 
(Translation) 
Confederation of Workers of Mexico salute the CIO Convention and 
pledge solidarity with delegates. We approve in principle the economic 
program of CIO for Latin America. Regards. 





Mexico City, Mexico 
October 31, 1949 
Sindicato Ferrocarrilero saluda convention cia y apoya plan desarrollo 
economico America Latina. Esperando acuerdese su implantacion practica 
en beneficio clases trabajadoras. Fratern almente. 
-—Jesus Diaz de Leon, Secretario General. 
(Translation) 
The Railroad Workers Union of Mexico salute the CIO Convention and 
approve its economic plan for Latin America. We hope its practical imple- 
mentation will bring benefits to the workers. Fraternal greetings. 





San Juan, P. R. 
October 30, 1949 
The General Confederation of Workers, heartily greet the CIO Con- 
gress. Sincerely appreciate kind invitation. We are delegating our repre- 
sentation on Brother Ernesto Ramos Antonini together with Brothers Tomas 
Mendez and Armando Rivero, whom we suppose are among you by this time. 
Wish success in behalf of organized labor in America. Hoping may serve to 
bind us in closer friendship and mutual help among our institutions. 
—Ramon Alvarez Conde, Treasurer. 
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Carrasguille, P. R. 
Sincere good wishes of proletarian solidarity to North American CIO. 


Most cordially, 
—Executive Board, Local 54, Carrasguille, Puerto Rico, Belisar, President. 








Montevideo, Uruguay 
October 19, 1949 


The shipbuilding workers of Uruguay, affiliated with the Federation of 
Workers of the Shipbuilding industry—-Autonomous—beg of you to bring their 
best wishes and greetings to the CIO National Convention and to express to 
our brothers our desire that they succeed in defeating the Taft-Hartley law. 
This law not only. is hindering the American workers, but us, due to our 
economic- dependence have to suffer it because these coercive measures also 
are applied in Latin America. 

Our Federation, true to our principles of international workers’ solidarity, 
thinks that your convention is our own convention also, because the workers’ 
problem on any part of the world have to concern us, too, fundamentally, 
when we aim, thru workers solidarity, to organize a society free of exploita- 
tion and the scourge of war. 

With fraternal greetings from the shipbuilding workers of Uruguay, I 
remain, 

Fraternally yours, 
—Blas Facal, General Secretary. 


Washington, D. C. 
October 29, 1949 


We extend our thanks for the support given to our program for the 
physically handicapped by the CIO, its constituent unions, and many of its 
officers who have given personal attention to developing this program. We 
pledge that we shall continue the fight for a federal commission on services 
for the physically handicapped; a survey (census) of handicapped; epilepsy, 
cerebral palsy, and leprosy medical research bills, and, repeal of the obnoxious 
ICC ruling prohibiting otherwise qualified amputees from driving motor 
vehicles in interstate commerce, and we urge your continued and full sup- 
port of AFPH and its program for the 28,000,000 physically handicapped. 
We wish for you a most successful convention and further victories in your 
battles for working people. Kind perscnal regards to you, Secretary Carey, 
and the officers and delegates. 

—Paul A. Strachan, President, American Federation of the Physically 


Handicapped. 


London, P. O. 
November 4, 1949 
Hearty congratulations on excellent prospect of winning steel strike and 
in your victory over the Communist-dominated organizations at the con- 


vention. 
—Lincoln Evans. 
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Boston, Mass. 
November 3, 1949 
American Youth of Armenian parentage asks the CIO to adopt resolu- 
tion enjoining U. S. Senate to approve Genocide Convention. 
—Armenian Youth Federation, 212 Stuart St., Boston, Mass. 





New York, N. Y. 
October 30, 1949 


On behalf of officers and members American Jewish Congress I extend 
to you our warm greetings and earnest good wishes for a successful con- 
vention. May. I take this opportunity of expressing to you and your mem- 
bers our deep and abiding gratitude for the major contributions CIO has 
made in the fight against discrimination, for the extension of American 
democracy, the preservation of civil rights and on behalf of the Jewish State 
of Israel. We are gratified by the fruitful and close cooperation that has 
existed between us in these areas of common concern and we earnestly hope 
that we shall continue in these areas to maintain and extend that coopera- 
tion for the welfare of America and all its citizens. It is a matter of deepest 
regret to us that this message cannot be signed by that staunch friend of 
American labor, your own dear friend who was a guest at many. of your 
gatherings, our late president, Dr. Stephen S. Wise. We who inherit his 
tasks pledge ourselves to continue in its tradition. Cordially yours, 

—Rabbi Irving Miller, Chairman Executive Committee, American Jewish 

Congress. 


New York, N. Y. 
October 31, 1949 
Congratulations on your glorious victory. I am proud to have been 
among those who supported your position which has been vindicated by the 
settlement with Bethlehem Steel. 
—wWilliam O’Dwyer, Mayor, City of New York. 





Indianapolis, Ind. 
November 1, 1949 


We have authentic information Fur and Leather Workers Union headed 
by Ben Gold, National Committeeman of Communist Party, is being spared 
by you from expulsion at this CIO convention. We strongly urge you to 
throw out Gold’s outfit this week as example to country. Vicious Communist 
leadership of this union has set faiths against each other in New York and 
elsewhere and has raised false racial issues for Stalinist purposes of confusion. 
This Fur Union leadership provided the goons for Communist invasion of 
Peekskill. It is now maligning Judge Medina and leading the attempt to 
intimidate Supreme Court. Fur leadership is dedicated to destruction of 
democratic labor movement and all truly American institutions. Your keep- 
ing of Gold group would disappoint millions of your pro-American well- 
wishers and cast doubt on consistency of CIO fight against Communism. 
Best wishes. 

—Rabbi Benjamin Schultz, National Executive Director American Jewish 
League Against Communism, Inc., 220 West 42nd Street, New York. 
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New York, N. Y. 
November 1, 1949 


Greetings to the Congress of Industrial Organizations at its annual 
convention. Since the forced labor question will come before the Economic 
and Social Council of the United Nations in February, 1950, we urge the 
Congress of Industrial Organizations to declare February. as anti forced 
labor month so that an informed and aroused public opinion will fully support 
the excellent stand taken on this question by the United States ECOSOC 
delegation. 

—Albert K. Herling, for the Commission of Inquiry Into Forced Labor, 

and Roland Watts, for the Workers’ Defense League. 


New York, N. Y. 
November 1, 1949 


The National Committee for Free Europe well appreciate the deep 
significance of your Eleventh Constitutional Convention. Americans under- 
stand that their own future depends on the ending of totalitarian dictatorship 
and the preservation of individual human rights. We are united with you 
in the fight to preserve peace, security, liberty and recognition of human 
rights at home and to see them restored abroad. 

—DeWitt C. Poole, President National Committee to Free Europe, Inc. 





New York, N. Y. 
November 2, 1949 


On behalf of officers, Genera] Executive Board, and entire membership 
Jewish National Workers’ Alliance, we convey fraternal greetings to CIO 
Convention. Hailing labor’s forward march under your progressive leader- 
ship we pledge our fullest cooperation in all efforts to secure position organ- 
ized labor in this country, to fight its enemies and to lead our great citizenry 
along the path assuring to all the blessings of the Four Freedoms. At the 
same time we salute CIO for its sympathetic attitude and significant help 
to State of Israel and fraternal support of Histadrut, General Federation of 
Jewish Labor in world’s newest democracy. Together we shall go forward 
to happier future for working men, women everywhere. 

—For the General Executive Board Jewish National Workers’ Alliance 

Meyer Brown, President; Louis Segal, General Secretary. 


New York, N. Y. 
November 2, 1949 


Please extend to the convention of the Congress of Industrial Organiza- 
tions the warm greetings and hearty congratulations of the National] Asso- 
ciation for the Advancement of Colored People. We hail you as leaders in 
the vanguard for an America of justice, equality and security. We appre- 
ciate the cooperation of the CIO in the drive for joint legislative objectives. 
We congratulate you upon winning the first round in the battle to establish 
the right of workers to pensions paid for by the giant industries which have 
been created through the labor of working men and women. We seek con- 
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tinued cooperation with the CIO in quest of our shared objectives and pledge 
our support to the drive for the election of a Congress responsive to the 
people’s mandate calling for the enactment of Civil Rights, social welfare 
and fair labor legislation. 
—Roy Wilkins, Acting Secretary, National Association for the 
Advancement of Colored People. 


Honolulu 
November 2, 1949 


Congratulations; your action a blessing to country. 
—Hawaiian Housewife. 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 
November 2, 1949 


My most heartfelt congratulations on your wonderful victories, with 


more to come. Affectionate regards. 
—Mike Musmanno. 


October 25, 1949 


May I take this opportunity to convey my. profound best wishes for a 
most successful convention. May your deliberations and resolutions reveal 
to the free labor unions of the world the utter contempt of the CIO unions 
and union federations that are dominated and contaminated by Communistic 
philosophies. 

Your article in a popular American magazine this year on why the CIO 
left the World Federation of Trade Unions was an outstanding work in 
factual journalism. 

Your delegates will be pleased to know that the support of the Marshall 
Plan by your organization contributed its share to the defeat of all Commu- 
nists who sought office in the recent Norwegian National Election. The 
Communists formerly held eleven seats in the Parliament of Norway, now 
they have none. Let all of us in the free trade union movements expand our 
efforts by action to drive the Communists out of trade unions throughout 
the world and into oblivion. 

My kind personal regards to yourself and Phil Murray. 

Very truly yours, 
—NMichael J. P. Hogan, Director, Labor Division, Norway and Denmark. 


New York, N. Y. 
November 2, 1949 


Behalf American Trade Union Council National Committee for Labor 
Israel, we extend fraternal greetings and best wishes to Eleventh Annual 
CIO Convention. We take this opportunity to express deepest appreciation 
to CIO, its affiliated international unions, state and city councils, and many 
local unions which have given invaluable assistance morally, politically and 
financially. to Republic of Israel] and its free and democratic trade union 
organization, Histadrut. We express deep gratitude to National CIO for 
sending official delegation to Israel and for splendid report and recommenda- 
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tions submitted by that delegation. We hope and pray for your continued 
support. 

—American Trade Union Council. Joseph Breslaw, Chairman; Abraham 
Miller, Secretary; Isidor Laderman, Executive Director National 
Committee for Labor, Israel; Joseph Schlossberg, National Chairman; 
Isaac Hamlin, National Secretary. 





Stockholm 
November 1, 1949 


Greetings. American labor has made a tremendous contribution to the 
economic and political welfare of the people of Western Europe. Your far- 
sighted international program has been invaluable in the rebuilding of 
devastated nations, allaying poverty and unemployment for Europe’s work- 
ers, and has inspired hope and confidence. Please convey to the delegates 
of the Eleventh Constitutional Convention of the Congress of Industrial 
Organizations our gratitude for your generosity and support, and best wishes 


for a successful convention. 
—Michael Harris, Chief ECA Mission to Sweden. 





Oslo, Norway, 
November 1, 1949 


On the occasion of the Eleventh Constitutional Convention of the CIO, 
and on behalf of the workers of Norway, I want to send greetings and 
express our appreciation for the magnificent support American organized 
labor is giving to the recovery efforts of Norway through the Marshall Plan. 
As a result Norway has been able to make great strikes toward recovery 
and push back Communist influence. In Norway’s recent national elections 
Communists suffered their forst defeat in Western Europe since the end 
of the war. They lost every. one of their eleven seats in the Storting, which 
is Norway’s congress. The Communist party in Norway also is experiencing 
a severe split, one indication of which is the fact that they have expelled 
their wartime leader and secretary. general. Norwegian labor, with the con- 
tinued support of the CIO and all organized labor in the United States, will 
fulfill its obligations under the Marshall Plan, with the goal of continually 
lifting the productive economy of the nation, in order to achieve by 1952, 
when the Marshall Plan ends, a going economy. Norway will keep on with 
its heavy. investment program which, of course, also means continuing the 
austerity program. We will keep concentrating on the development of 
national resources and productivity. We will keep on in our development 
of more modern and productive industries. With the continuance of the 
fraternal support of America’s great movement of organized labor, Nor- 
wegian labor will keep on advancing toward the goal of recovery established 
under the Marshall Plan. As recovery grows the strength of Communism 
will dwindle and the hopes of democratic organized labor for a secure and 
lasting peace will become better and better. 

—Konrad Nordahl, President of the Norwegian Federation of Trade Unions. 





New York, N. Y. 

October 31, 1949 
Please accept my warmest appreciation for the fine cooperation the 
CIO has extended to the Citizens’ Committee on Displaced Persons. Ever 
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since this committee was organized the CIO throughout the country. has 
worked diligently to secure displaced persons’ legislation worthy of our great 
American tradition. May I take this occasion to extend to you, to Secretary 
Carey, to the vice presidents of the CIO, to the legislative representatives 
of the CIO and to all the other delegates to the Eleventh Annual Convention 
of the CIO our deepest gratitude for your exceptional support. 
—F€arl G. Harrison, Chairman Citizens’ Committee on Displaced Persons, 
303 Lexington Avenue, New York City. 





New York, N. Y. 
November 1, 1949 
Hearty greetings to the president, officers and delegates at the CIO 
convention. We applaud your militant championing of living standards and 
a genuine security for the American workers as well as your determined 
fight against totalitarianism among we here and abroad. In your efforts in 
behalf of a more abundant life for all, and of democracy and peace among 
men, we pledge the warm support of our labor fraternal order. 
—National Executive Committee Workmen’s Circle, Ephim H. Heshurink, 
President; Joseph Baskin, General Secretary. 





Cleveland, Ohio 
October 28, 1949 
Please accept and convey to your delegates my heartiest good wishes for 
a successfully constructive convention. 
—Paul M. Herzog, Chairman, National Labor Relations Board. 





Portland, Oreg. 
November 2, 1949 
The War Veterans Luncheon Club of Portland, Oreg., composed of mem- 
bers of all veterans’ organizations, offer our congratulations to the CIO for a 
very fine job well done. Thank you for the manner in which the convention 
has handled the groups of Communistic leanings. 
—David R. King, President, Veterans’ Club Bldg. 





New York, N. Y. 
October 31, 1949 


The Negro Labor Committee, representing the Progressive AFL and 
the CIO unions in New York City, send you fraternal greetings. 

Our committee will follow with deep interest your constructive deliber- 
ations and decisions, and we wish for you the fullest measure of success. 
For fifteen years we have been conducting a campaign of education and 
organization to enable Negro workers to share with all other workers the 
benefits and responsibilities of organized labor in the United States. Ours 
has been the only organization protecting the Negro worker from the evil 
influences of the subversive forces of the left and from the reactionary. forces 
of the right. Like all other American workers the Negro is determined to 
protect and promote the principles and institutions of democracy against all 


forms of totalitarianism. 
The history of our country is rich with the contributions made by Ameri- 
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can workers in peace and in war. This has been our proud tradition, and in 
spite of all claims to the contrary. made by emotional, irresponsible agents 
of Red Fascism, the Negro worker will not change his course. The future 
of the workers of the world—if that future is to be deserving of the sacri- 
fices and the contributions we have made, is along the broad highway of 
democracy, both industrial and political, and not along the narrow sunless 
alley of dictatorship. 

May the results of your convention move us closer to a recognition of 
our common origin and our common destiny, regardless of race, creed, color, 
or craft. 

—Frank R. Crosswaith, Chairman, Negro Labor Committee, 
312 West 125th Street, New York City. 





Louisville, Ky. 
October 31, 1949 
On behalf of the officers and members of Local Union 1693, USA-CIO, I 
wish to congratulate you on a fine job you are doing and may God bless you 


and guide you in all your deliberations. 
—I. C. Wright, President, Local 1693. 





Miami, Fla. 
November 2, 1949 

Congratulations on your victory in winning a comprehensive pension plan 
paid entirely by Bethlehem Steel for its 80,000 production workers. We 
believe this establishes a pattern that will bring similar gains to the other 
hundreds of thousands of steel workers and eventually to all CIO members. 
This victory illustrates the power of CIO and is an example of the unity and 
fighting spirit of the rank and file behind a vigorous and capable leadership. 
We are more proud than ever to count as brothers our six million fellow 
members in the CIO. We also compliment you as a convention delegate for 
your stand to deny Communist or Communist party followers the right to 
be officers or Executive Board members of CIO. We shall recommend to our 
membership that a similar clause be inserted into our local by-laws. Such 
action is long overdue here in view of the harm done to our loca] because 
of the red label attached to it and some of our former officers during the 
past couple of years. As American trade unionists we stand firmly in sup- 
port of our government and our way of life. We are convinced that Com- 
munism aims to destroy our free labor movement as well as our personal 
freedom. As the newly elected officers and board members of the Local 
500, TWU-CIO, we assure you that we will do all in our power to keep the 
red tinge from ever again interfering with our effectiveness as a trade union. 
Best wishes to you and the other delegates to the CIO convention. May 
your combined experience and wisdom guide you to success in your delibera- 


tions. Fraternally yours, 
—Executive Board, Local 500, TWU-CIO, Miami. 





New Bedford, Mass. 
October 31, 1949 
We, New Bedford members Textile Workers Union, greet National Con- 
vention meeting at time when all employers are united to worsen conditions 
of labor, divide and smash trade unions. 
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In our industry, mill owners continue to push evil speedup and work- 
loads, so that today our working conditions are among worst in major indus- 
tries and thousands of textile workers permanently unemployed. Mill owners 
are taking advantage of the fact that majority textile workers still unor- 
ganized, particularly in South. 

It is not the so-called left wing unions who are responsible for worsening 
our conditions. It is the mill owners and the failure of our own union leader- 
ship to carry out policy and program upon which CIO was built. 

Never in labor’s history was the need for unity so great as today. It is 
clear that raids of one CIO union against another only help employers. We 
call upon you and convention to stop all efforts to divide and split CIO. To 
stop policies of raiding. To restore fighting spirit, unity, democracy and 
national union autonomy in CIO, in order to meet all attacks of employers in 
a united way and turn all our energies to organizing the unorganized, and 
improve wages and working conditions of all workers. We support and look 
forward to victory of steel, aluminum and mining strikes. 

—Members of New Bedford Textile Workers Union. 





Baltimore, Md. 
November 2, 1949 
As per instructions by: the membership of Local 31, Industrial Union of 
Marine and Shipbuilding Workers of America, CIO, Baltimore, Md., I take 
pleasure in congratulating you and your colleagues for informing the left 
wing boys that they are going to take their orders from you instead of 
Moscow, or else. The left wingers preach democracy when they can’t even 
practice it themselves. When word comes from the Kremlin there are no 
questions asked, it’s just do it. 
—Charles Russell, Executive Secretary. 
Boston, Mass. 
November 3, 1949 
These organs representing tens of thousands of loyal Americans of 
Armenian descendants request CIO enjoin U. S. Senate to approve Genocide 
Convention. 
—Editors Hairenik Publications, Hairenik Daily, Weekly, Monthly Review, 
212 Stuart Street, Boston, Mass. 





Westbrook, Conn. 
November 2, 1949 
The Genocide Convention which President Truman has submitted recently 
to Senate for ratification is to a great extent a result of the important 
effort of CIO which submitted to the UN Assembly in 1948 a petition signed 
by James Carey urging the adoption of the Genocide Convention. Your 
further help is of greatest importance at this moment to mobilize public 
opinion for ratification by Senate. Hearings on this subject will start 
beginning January 1950. Our common friend, Louis Rabinowitz, encouraged 
me to wire you and ask for your help in passing a ratification resolution by 
your conference. For your convenience am enclosing the following approxi- 
mate text: 
“Whereas, Genocide or the mass destruction of national racial] or religious 
groups shocks the conscience of mankind and has inflicted great losses on 
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humanity. Whereas, the sufferings of labor from this crime are great irre- 
spective whether inflicted by Nazi, Fascist or Communist regimes. Whereas, 
the United Nations General Assembly at the request of many. organizations, 
including CIO, adopted the convention to outlaw the crime of genocide and 
the President of the USA has submitted this convention to the Senate for 
ratification. Be it resolved to urge the US Senate to approve the Genocide 
Convention.” Please inform me when resolution adopted so that I can 
arrange for great publicity for your action. Should changes be proposed to 
this resolution please see to it that human rights should not be mentioned 
because this subject is handled by a different project of the United Nations. 
Am wiring also Carey, Reuther and Hollander. Sincerely, 
—Professor Raphael Lemkin, Founder World Movement to Outlaw 
Genocide, Yale University Law School, New Haven, Conn. 





New York, N. Y. 
November 4, 1949 

Herewith is copy of wire sent to Philip Murray today. Hope you can 
find occasion to read same to convention. 

Members 11 chapters Local 19, Social Service Employes Union, UOPWA, 
CIO, attempted to meet at Hotel New Yorker tonight to discuss attacks on 
Philip Murray and CIO leadership by UOPWA leaders. Meeting was broken 
up by Executive Director avowed Communist Bernard Siegel and 100 cohorts. 
Their invasion compelled hotel management to oust entire group. Violence 
prevented only by our refusal to respond to provocation. This is UOPWA 
democracy. We urge you to take steps now to protect democratic rights of 
all CIO members. How long must we wait? 

—Members of following: Local 19 Chapters American Jewish Committee, 
United Jewish Appeal of Greater New York, Council of Jewish 
Federations and Welfare Funds, Children’s Service Bureau, American 
ORT Federation, Federation of Jewish Philanthropies, Jewish Board 
of Guardians, United Service for New Americans, Jewish Family 
Service, New York Associations for New Americans, American 
Jewish Congress, Dora Torch, Secretary, Hilda Stiff. 





Modesto, Calif. 
November 4, 1949 
Congratulations to the CIO in its fight against Communism within the 
CIO and our nation. Regret I cannot join you and the rest in this all-out 
war. Believe I can render considerable service to the CIO in its drive against 
Communism. Write me when you can and let me know if I can be of service. 
Am very. anxious to again work for the CIO. Good luck, Jim, and regards 
to Phil and the rest of my friends. 
—Frank Grillo, Rt. 6, Box 484, Modesto, Calif. 





Yonkers, N. Y. 
November 3, 1949 
Sir, as former original charter organizer and president of Local 404, 
UE Anaconda Workers, I place myself in position at your disposal to rid such 
and other locals this district to reorganize to eliminate reds once and for 


all for workers. My record is available to you. 
—George Meyer, Vets Project, 28-A Henning Park, Yonkers, N. Y. 
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Philadelphia, Pa. 
November 3, 1949 
Congratulations on your stand in ousting Communists from the CIO. 
—Officers and Executive Body of Local 1010. 





Indiana Harbor, Ind. 
November 3, 1949 


Greetings to President Philip Murray, Secretary James Carey, and dele- 
gates to the Eleventh Constitutional Convention. With enthusiasm we 
extend this word of greeting to the Convention. We are overjoyed at the 
action taken in expelling the Communistic groups from the CIO. We of 
Local Union 1011 USA-CIO, appreciate the ordeal that President Murray 
and the Executive Board have had to weather with such unprincipled indi- 
viduals as members of the Executive Board. We have for immeasurable time 
had to put up with such persons in our own local union. We know it will 
have great effect on the membership and will create a great amount of good 
will toward CIO by other groups. It is a great advance in industrial union- 
ism. Our leader, President Murray, will now be looked upon by all the people 
of the United States as the rea] leader of organized labor in this country 
and the prestige of CIO will be greatly. increased. Knowing that a good job 
is being done, we extend the best of wishes for the future. 

—James Combs, President, Local Union 1011, USA-CIO. 





Pittsburgh, Pa. 
November 3, 1949 
The officers and members of Local Union 1601, United Steelworkers of 
America, CIO, take this opportunity to commend you, the CIO Executive 
Board and delegates to the CIO Convention on the action taken at the 
present convention now in progress in ousting the Communists within our 
organization. 
—John Wisniewski, President Local 1601, United Steelworkers of America. 





Vandergrift, Pa. 
November 2, 1949 
Fraternal greetings to the officers and delegates to the Eleventh Consti- 
tutional Convention. May your deliberations come to a successful and con- 


structive end. 
—Paul J. Fasser, Rep. USW, District 19. 


Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 
November 3, 1949 
Congratulations, Phil, on your wonderful job in steel and also in getting 
rid of the commies. 
—Pat Shovlin, Chairman, Grievance Committee, Local 1782, 
United Steelworkers of America, CIO. 
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Lorain, Ohio 
November 3, 1949 

Greetings and congratulations to all officers and delegates of this con- 
vention. Local 1104, United Steelworkers of America, CIO, have gone on 
record as being in complete support of all actions taken at this convention. 
—Frank J. Horvath, Recording Secretary, USA Local 1104, CIO. 





Cincinnati, Ohio 
October 27, 1949 
Best wishes for a successful convention from Local 1870, United Steel- 
workers of America, Newport, Ky. 
—James McKenna, President; Ed McGee, Financial Secretary. 


Cincinnati, Ohio 
November 2, 1949 
Congratulations from Local 1870 for your courage in ousting the unde- 


sirables from our great union. 
—James McKenna, President, Local 1870. 





Johnstown, Pa. 
November 2, 1949 
Local No. 2634 USA fully supports your valiant determination to banish 
the Communist element from the CIO. 
—James Brown, President; William Goff, Recording Secretary. 





Bethlehem, Pa. 
October 31, 1949 
Congratulations, Chief, on your great victory. Posterity will remember 
it as the beginning of an area of social betterment for the aged and infirm. 
May God bless you and keep you our leader for many years to come. 
—Officers of Bethlehem Local Unions 2598, 2599, 2600, 2619. 





Cincinnati, Ohio 
November 3, 1949 
Cincinnati City Council adopted yesterday resolution of Councilman Rol- 
lin Everett commending you and wishing you success in your determination 
to rid CIO of all communist influence. Full text of resolution mailed special 


delivery today. 
—R. A. MacDonald, Clerk of Council. 


Madison, Wisconsin 
November 2, 1949 
' The Dane County Industrial Union Council at its regular monthly meeting 
November 2 adopted unanimously a resolution complimenting you and dele- 
gates to the national convention for their action in ousting communistic- 
dominated unions from the CIO. 
In these days when it is imperative that all American trade unionists 
stand together in fighting to preserve their standard of living and to win 
improvements in their conditions of work, there is no place in the CIO for 


those whose loyalties are to ideologies foreign to our point of view. 
—Stanley Prideaux, Secretary. 
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Los Angeles, Calif. 
November 1, 1949 
Fraternal greetings and best wishes from the Greater Los Angeles CIO 
Council to the Eleventh Annual Constitutional Convention of National CIO. 
Because of our bitter struggles with the communist element in California we 
the Greater Los Angeles CIO Council strongly urge National CIO in conven- 
tion to purge our organization of these agents of totalitarianism. This we 
feel sure will be done. 
—Greater Los Angeles CIO Council; Clarence H. Stinson, President; 
Robert R. Clark, Vice President; Albert T. Lunceford, Secretary- 
Treasurer. 


East Chicago, Ind. 
November 2, 1949 
Extend to the delegates and visitors to the Eleventh National Convention 
of the Congress of Industrial Organizations the sincere best wishes for suc- 
cessful deliberation on all matters pertaining to the welfare of CIO members, 
the nation and the American people. 


—Russell S. Graves, Secretary, Lake County Industrial Union Council. 





Atlanta, Ga. 
October 28, 1949 
Best wishes for a successful convention. Hoping that the convention will 
produce a good stable CIO free from the interference of all outside groups. 


—Atlanta Industrial Union Council, Charles Mathias, President. 





Newark, N. J. 
October 31, 1949 
The Essex West Hudson CIO Council extends its most cordial greetings 
and best wishes to President Philip Murray and this Eleventh Annual Con- 
vention of America’s greatest organization, the CIO. The officers and mem- 
bers of our council are 100 percent behind your intelligent leadership. We 
feel certain that under your direction our CIO brothers will present a pro- 
gram that is capable of safeguarding the vital interests of all working people 
and will thwart totalitarians on the extreme right and on the extreme left. 
—Joel R. Jacobson, Executive Secretary, Essex West Hudson CIO Coun- 
cil, Newark, N. J. 


South Bend, Ind. 
The St. Joseph County IUC sends congratulations and best wishes to the 
National CIO Convention. 
—Otis Jenney, Recording Secretary, St. Joseph County. 
Louisville, Ky. 
November 1, 1949 
Congratulations to our President Philip Murray and convention dele- 
gates to their definite stand and insistence that we of the CIO follow national 
policy. You may rest assured that our Council will extend fullest coopera- 
tion and support in the carrying out of this policy. Wishing you a most 
successful convention. 
—Wnm. H. Beatty, President; Amelia Harp; Secretary. 
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Baltimore, Md. 

November 2, 1949 
Greetings. The Maryland and District of Columbia Industrial Union 
Council hereby extends it warmest fraternal] greetings to the officers and 
delegates assembled at this convention. We are confident your deliberations 
will result in a successful and harmonious convention. 
—The Maryland District of Columbia Industrial Union Council. 








Chicago, Illinois 
November 1, 1949 

Greetings. The Illinois State Industrial Union Council extends warm, 
fraternal greetings to the officers and delegates on the occasion of the Elev- 
enth Annual Convention. 

We extend heartiest congratulations to our great leader, President Philip 
Murray on thé achievement of the initial victory in the stee] strike. We are 
confident this will give impetus to early industry-wide peace. 

We commend your determination to rid the organization of the com- 
munist influences which only retard and disrupt the democratic trade union 
movement. 

Continue to fight to victory. for the repeal of the Taft-Hartley Act, and 
for every point in the program to which we pledge our full support. 

With best wishes for continued success, we are 

Fraternally yours, 
—Joseph Germano, President; Maurice F. McElligott, Secy-Treas. 


Youngstown, Ohio 
November 1, 1949 


Best wishes on a successful convention. The Mahoning County CIO 
Council supports you one hundred percent. 
—Mahoning County CIO Council of Youngstown, Ohio; Grant H. Brown, 
Secretary. 


Columbus, Ohio 
October 24, 1949 


Sincerest fraternal greetings to the 11th Constitutional Convention of 
the CIO from the officers and delegates of the Columbus CIO Council. We 
are proud that the CIO has chosen to hold its convention in the great State 
of Ohio. The state soon to be emancipated from the realm of reaction. We 
confidently look to the National CIO Convention to once again chart the 
course and provide the great leadership and unexcelled inspiration for the 
forces which will soon be locked in the battle of liberalism against the symbol 
of reaction, Senator Taft. All of CIO, in fact all of America, watches the 
deliberations and awaits the decisions of this convention of the CIO, Amer- 
ica’s outstanding fighter for peace with honor, security. with freedom, pros- 
perity with balance. 

Sincerely and fraternally, 
—George DeNucci, President; Albert J. Zack, Executive Secretary; 
Columbus CIO Council. 
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Butte, Montana 
October 29, 1949 
Greetings to your 11th Annual Convention. Wishing that it is a very. suc- 
cessful convention and that your deliberations and actions will be for the 
welfare of all involved in organized labor. 
—NMichael J. Ryan, Secretary, Montana State Industria] Union Council. 





York, Pa. 
November 2, 1949 
Council passed resolution commending you for your steadfast position in 
promoting welfare of working man. Wishing you continued success. 
—Lloyd Harris, Secretary, York County (Penn.) Industria] Council CIO. 





Bessemer, Ala. 
November 1, 1949 


International Representatives Mine, Mill and Smelter Workers are this 
day continuing their unprincipled attacks against United Steelworkers Na- 
tional CIO and personally against President Philip Murray. They are play- 
ing man against man, union against union and race against race. We in the 
Alabama mine ore region are sick and tired of Mine Mill representatives 
attempting to convert American trade unions into communistic organizations. 
There is much evidence to show the Alabama iron ore miner believes in 
democracy and is completely. fed up with the double crossing, cheating, lying, 
totalitarian tripe peddled by Mine Mill. These representatives are interfer- 
ing with the international affairs of the Alabama iron ore miners and we 
earnestly urge and request that the Mine, Mill and Smelter Workers be 
forever expelled from CIO. 

—Bob Lowe, Pres., Local 4200 USA CIO; W. L. Berryhill, Secy., Local 
4201 CIO; Leo Kendrick, Pres., 4204 CIO; S. L. Johnson, Committee- 
men, Local 4203 CIO; O. L. Mize, Pres., Local 4204 CIO; Earl D. 
Carden, Committee Woodward Iron Ore Miners; Fred McCowan, 
Committee Republic Steel Iron Ore Miners; J. M. Harring, Pres., 
Local 1466 CIO; Perry. L. Thompson, Vice Pres., Local 1466 CIO. 





Pontiac, Mich. 
November 3, 1949 
The members of Utility Workers Union Local 105 of Pontiac, Michigan, 
in their meeting of November ist voted unanimously to send a telegram con- 
gratulating the CIO officers and the delegates to the convention for the posi- 
tive action they have taken in handling the un-American communistic ele- 
ments in the CIO. 
—James Phillips, Secretary, UWUA Loca] 105. 





Saginaw, Mich. 
November 3, 1949 
Local 104 of the UWUA CIO and its officers of Saginaw, Mich., greatly 
commend you and the rest of the national officers on the definite stand being 
taken against the Communists and fellow travelers and any others opposed 
to the policies of the CIO or the Constitution of these United States. 
—Harold Colpean, President; Francis Thompson, Secretary. 
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Elyria, Ohio 
. November 1, 1949 

We wish to congratulate you for the forthright stand you have taken on 
the removal of the minority group who have always been contrary to the 
policy of the National CIO. We are especially appreciative of this action 
because it will strengthen the move for organic unity of all organized labor 
which should be one goal of this convention. 

—Executive Board UAW CIO Local 971, Aloysius Totter, Rec. Secy. 





Milwaukee, Wis. 
November 4, 1949 
Congratulations and our support to you and the American trade union 
delegates for the firm stand this CIO Convention has taken in expelling the 
Communist-dominated anti-CIO organizations from its ranks. The expulsion 
is similar to Christ chasing the money changers from the temple. 
—Henry Maren, President; Fred A. Erchul, Recording Secretary; 
Local 50, United Packinghouse Workers, CIO, Milwaukee, Wis. 





Zion, II. 
November 1, 1949 
We are depending on you to oust the United Public Workers. If they 
stay CIO government union activity will collapse. Set up organizing com- 
mittee headed by the Government Workers Union and other pro CIO unions, 
but get rid of Flaxer and UPW. 
—Vincent Murphy, President, Government Workers Union Local 1006, 
Chicago, Ill. 


Winona, Minn. 
November 2, 1949 
In behalf of Local 305 UPWA we congratulate you and officers for oust- 
ing all commies and their party unions. We are 100 percent behind your 
organization. Wishing you and all delegates a very successful meeting. 
—Syl Knopic, Recording Secretary, Local 305 UPWA, Winona, Minn. 





Detroit, Mich. 
November 4, 1949 
We the undersigned of R. L. Polk Dept. 88 and 89, members of Detroit 
Local 26 UOPWA, congratulate the convention on the expulsion of the two 
Communist-dominated unions. We wholeheartedly approve the action being 
taken to rid the CIO of Communists. We urge the convention to act imme- 
diately and revoke the charter of UOPWA so that we may have a true demo- 
cratic union in R. L. Polk. True to the CIO, we remain, 
—R. L. Polk Dept. 88 and 89, Detroit, Harvey Hays, Betty Serrick, 
representing the 90 pledged employes. 





St. Paul, Minn. 
November 1, 1949 
Congratulations on your fine work of ridding our organization of left- 
wingers. 
—Fred Rauen, President; Fred Ricci, Secretary-Treasurer; 
Loca] 53 UPWA-CIO, St. Paul. 
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Pittsburgh, Pa. 
November 3, 1949 
Thanks for your cooperation in allowing our local to solicit for financial 
aid at CIO Convention. 
—Local 61 Committee, IUMSWA. 


SS Santa Paula 
November 1, 1949 
Congratulations on victory in steel. Best wishes for a successful con- 


vention. 
—Crew, SS Santa Paula, National Maritime Union. 





Marcus Hook, Pa: 
November 3, 1949 


At the regular meeting held in the Port of Marcus Hook, Pa., the mem- 
bership in attendance one hundred and sixty-four unanimously adopted the 
following resolution: “We, the undersigned members of the National Mari- 
time Union, understanding the splitting role being played by the left-wing 
unions in the CIO, and knowing further that the leadership of these unions 
function under the theory that what they cannot rule, they will ruin, hereby. 
give our support to Phil Murray, President of the CIO; Joseph Curran, Presi- 
dent of the National Maritime Union, and the CIO Executive Board in their 
contemplated action against the splitters at the CIO Convention commencing’ 
October 31 in Cleveland.” . 

—James E. Ritchie, Field Patrolman, National Maritime Union.. 





New York, N. Y. 
October 31, 1949 
Greetings. We the undersigned of the SS America fully support Philip 
Murray. and the Executive Board in the fight to completely defeat and throw 
the Communist disrupters out of the entire CIO. 
—wWilliam Elliott, John Hurley, James Darrigan, Thomas Carlson, 
Joseph Kane. PB-GAS. 


New York,.N. Y. 
October 31, 1949 
Greetings. We the crew of the SS Flying Arrow unanimously support 
Philip Murray and the Executive Board in the struggle to completely. oust the 
Communists and fellow travelers out of the entire CIO. 
--Paul J. Clark, Ship’s Chairman. PB-GAS. 





Boston, Mass. 
October 31, 1949 
At the regular membership meeting today consisting of 444 members, 
five dissenting, went on record to endorse your action against the splitters 


at the CIO Convention. Good luck. 
—Sven Peterson, Boston. 
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Detroit, Mich. 
October 31, 1949 

National Maritime Union membership in Detroit sends greetings for a 
successful convention, one that will forward the cause of labor and tender 
their support to Philip Murray and the CIO Executive Board in their efforts 
to eliminate Communism and Communist disruption from the CIO. 

—Mike Kearns, Lakes Director; William Yarmel, Acting Agent; 
Steve Federoff, Patrolman. 





Corpus Christi, Tex. 
November 1, 1949 


Membership of Corpus Christi National Maritime Union voted 100 per- 
*cent to back you and the Executive Board of CIO in its drive to clean up 
CIO and kick out all disruptive elements. The Communists must go. 
—Max J. McLarinfield, Patrolman. 


Philadelphia, Pa. 
October 31, 1949 
At the regular membership meeting held today members overwhelmingly 
adopted the following resolution: The Philadelphia Branch of the National 
Maritime Union knowing the splitting role being maneuvered by. the left 
wing union in the CIO and knowing that the leadership of these unions 
operate under the policy that what they cannot rule they will ruin, hereby 
give our support to Phil Murray, President of the CIO; Joseph Curran, Presi- 
dent of the National Maritime Union, and the CIO Executive Board in their 
contemplated action against the splitters at the CIO Convention commencing 
October 31, 1949, in Cleveland. 
—Donohue, NMU, Port of Philadelphia. 





Pittsburgh, Pa. 
November 2, 1949 
Membership of the National Maritime Union, Port of Pittsburgh, at a 
regular membership meeting, sends greetings to the CIO convening in Cleve- 
land and whole-heartedly. supports you and your Executive Board in your 
actions against the non-conforming left-wing unions. 


—Amelda Perry, Agent National Maritime Union, Port of Pittsburgh. 





Tampa, Fla. 
November 2, 1949 


One hundred members of National Maritime Union, Port of Tampa, 
whole-heartedly support you and Joe Curran in your fight in ousting all 
Communist-dominated organizations from the CIO. 


—James Phelan, Field Patrolman, Tampa, Fla. 
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Providence, R. I. 
November 1, 1949 
We the membership of the National Maritime Union in the Port of 

Providence and surrounding areas, understanding the splitting role played 
by: left-wing unions in the CIO and knowing further that the leadership of 
these unions functions under the theory that what they cannot rule they 
will ruin, hereby give our support to Philip Murray, President of the CIO, 
and Joseph Curran of the National Maritime Union and the CIO Executive 
Board in any. contemplated action against the splitters at the CIO Convention 
commencing October 31st in Cleveland. 
—National Maritime Union of America, Daniel McKay, Providence Patrolman. 





SS Marine 

Merchant Marine Transport 
Lines. At Sea. 

October 27, 1949 


We do hereby go on record as extending to you both a vote of confidence 
for your honest, faithful and untiring leadership throughout the past. We 
wish to inform you that we fully support your efforts to rid the NMU and 
the National CIO of any and all subversive and disruptive groups. 

We are desirous only of a democratic, strong and efficient NMU and 
CIO dedicated to the improvement of working conditions and the welfare of 
its membership. Wishing you every success at the coming National CIO 


convention. 
—Ship’s Committee. 


Port Arthur, Tex. 
November 2, 1949 
Regular membership meeting October 31, 496 members present voted 
unanimously, to send telegram pledging our support to you as President of 
CIO in your fight against the Communist leeches union leaders that are 
attempting to split the CIO. We members of the National Maritime Union 
are behind you and our President Joseph Curran 100 percent. 
—John T. Hunt, Port Agent, Port Arthur, Tex. 





St. Louis, Mo. 
November 1, 1949 
Fraternal greetings. Hope you have a very successful convention. 
—Membership, NMU-CIO, Port of St. Louis. 





Charleston, S. C. 
November 1, 1949 


Charleston National Maritime Union membership backs you and the 
Executive Board 100 percent in your fight to oust the Communists from our 


ranks, 
—Turner, Agent. 
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Wilmington, Calif. 
October 31, 1949 
We the crew of the SS President Taft demand that you not split the 
CIO. All of labor fighting as one unified force will be necessary to stop the 
attacks on labor by big business. All together we can go over to the offen- 
sive and on to bigger victories. 
—D. E. Dayonot, G. Cabacongan, Henry Ho, Hamy Kolsby, Arthur Cravien, 
Evaristo Tandoc, Zung Cheng, B. Jones, James Neal. 





New York, N. Y. 
November 3, 1949 
President Philip Murray, brother delegates, with hello to our NMU 
delegates, greetings from our membership meeting at sea. May this con- 
vention be the best ever. We await your decision and program. SS Conoco 
Lake Charles.- Fraternally, 
—Leo Regan, Chairman; C. Rials, Recording Secretary. 





Houston, Tex. 
November 3, 1949 
The National Maritime Union membership Port of Houston congratu- 
lates you on the success you have achieved at the convention. 
—James C. Webb, Acting Agent, Port of Houston. 





New York, N. Y. 
November 1, 1949 


With throbbing hearts we read this morning of the great victory achieved 
by the workers of Bethlehem Steel under your great and inspiring leadership. 
This is a victory. not only for the Steelworkers but for every worker in our 
country. The sixty thousand clothing workers of Greater New York, mem- 
bers of the Amalgamated Clothing Workers of America, rejoice with you 
in this hour of great triumph for American labor. Please count on us until 
complete victory is achieved by the Steelworkers, the vanguard of American 
labor from Maine to California. 

—New York Joint Board ACWA, Abraham Miller, Secretary-Treasurer. 





Flint, Mich. 
November 4, 1949 

Congratulations. Please accept our best wishes for a successful con- 
vention. 

As members of the CIO we feel that we should have a small voice in 
the proceedings of the National CIO Convention for as you will recall, at our 
last national convention held in Washington, our voices, though not numerous 
as those gathered at your convention, were loud enough to be heard through- 
out the nation condemning Communism, Fascism and all other isms, except 
Americanism. We are proud to state that our constitution was one of the 
first if not the first among labor unions to bar Communists or Fascists or 
subversives from holding office in our union. 

Do not be misled by the silver tongues of Ben Gold or Harry Bridges, 
as they do not have the true CIO spirit in their hearts. 
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Congratulations on the stand that you have taken against Communism. 
We joint you in the struggle for social, political and economic justice 
for all. 
—Harry Kerouac, President, Local 119, Flint, Mich. 





Norfolk, Va. 
October 31, 1949 
We the membership of the National Maritime Union 1,000 strong in the 
Port of Norfolk, Va., extend to you and all our brothers assembled in con- 
vention our best wishes for a successful meeting. Be assured that we are 
behind whatever actions you deem necessary for a stronger and healthier CIO. 
—Roland Carvalho, Agent. 


TELEGRAMS AND COMMUNICATIONS DEALING WITH UE MATTERS 
CIO CONVENTION 


Cincinnati, Ohio 
October 30, 1949 
Local 761 unanimously ask CIO delegates make no compromise with 
Fitzgerald, Emspak, Matles, because they have no respect for truth, word 
or principle. Supports Communist-front organizations. Four of our five 
Cincinnati U. E. Unions now support CIO policy. 
—Charles Coyrell. 


Springfield, Mass. 
November 3, 1949 
Officers and members of Local 213 wish to take this opportunity to con- 
gratulate you on the course of action you steered at the convention. We 
feel that a non-Communist CIO will greatly help all labor in its fight for a 
decent living. Ata boy, Jim. 
—Harry McIntyre, Officers and Members. 





Dayton, Ohio 
November 3, 1949 
Congratulations on CIO action taken with regard to the expulsion of 
UE Local 755. UE-CIO’s membership is behind the CIO’s action and it is 
ready to fight to stay in CIO. 
—E. J. Kraft, President, Local 755, UE-CIO. 





Nutley, N. J. 
November 3, 1949 
The officers of Local 447, UE-CIO, wish to offer their sincere thanks and 
congratulations to Philip Murray, James Carey, and the delegates of the 
Convention for the parts you have played in the formation of the new 
UE-CIO International and we pledge our whole-hearted support. 
—Officers of Local 447. 
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Warren, Ohio 
November 3, 1949 


The officers and executive board of UE-CIO, Lamp 722, are very grateful 
in having the opportunity to become a union affiliated with the CIO and to 
be rid of the Communistic domination to which we have been subjected for 
many years. We wish to thank you for the new charter granted to the 
Electrical Workers in American industry and pledge our full support to the 
National CIO and its policies. 

—Officers and Executive Board of Local 722, Priscilla. 





Syracuse, N. Y. 
November 3, 1949 


Congratulations on a good job. Local 320 in full accord with your right- 


wing program. 
—Minor J. Shaw. 


Vandergrift, Pa. 
November 3, 1949 
Fraternal greeting to the officers and delegates to the Eleventh Consti- 
tutional Convention. May God speed your good work in expelling Commu- 
nist-dominated affiliates. Fraternally yours, 
—Local 1346, USW-CIO, Vandergrift, Pa., Executive Board. 


Dayton, Ohio 
November 3, 1949 
Local 804, UE-CIO, congratulates you and all CIO on the ouster of UE 
from the CIO. We of Local 804 will do everything in our power to help 
build a strong Electrical Workers International in the family of CIO. 
—Local 804 Executive Board. 


St. Louis, Mo. 
November 3, 1949 


Accept our heartfelt commendation on the historic action of the National 
CIO Convention in chartering a new International Union in the electrical 
industry: free of Communist domination. This action by the CIO is the most 
important forward step made by our great labor organization since its 
inception. The Executive Board of Local 1102 by unanimous vote pledges 
its all-out effort to bring into the Internationa] Union of Electrical, Radio 
and Machine Workers, CIO, all unorganized workers in our industry and 
all of the disorganized workers still affiliated with defunct Communist-ridden 


UE workers. 
—Executive Board, Local 1102, John J. Burns, President. 


St. Louis, Mo. 
November 3, 1949 
The action of the National CIO Convention in expelling the Communistic- 
dominated UE and chartering a new International Union in the electrical 
industry is the greatest contribution which our great labor organization has 
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made to the American labor movement. The executive board of Local 1108 
by. unanimous vote pledges its whole-hearted support to the task of bringing 
into the International Union of Electrical, Radio and Machine Workers, CIO, 
those members of the defunct and disgusted UE who still remain in the 
dominated Communistic organization. 


—Executive Board of Local 1108. 


Salem, Mass. 
November 3, 1949 
At 100 percent membership meeting today Loca] 291 unanimously voted 
to stay in CIO under the new International Union of Electrical and Machine 
Workers of America. Congratulations on the issuance of the new charter. 
—Executive Board of Local 291. 


Lynn, Mass. 
November 3, 1949 
The executive board and officers of UE Local 201 have voted to stand 
behind Philip Murray of the CIO and they endorse his action of expelling 
all left-wing unions from the CIO. The executive board and officers also 
voted that they. will continue to fight to keep UE Local 201 within the CIO. 
—fEarl J. Riley, Assistant Business Agent, UE, Local 201, CIO. 





Holyoke, Mass. 
November 3, 1949 
Congratulations on your action at the Convention. 
—Michael Joyce, UE Local 624. 


Cleveland, Ohio 
November 3, 1949 
Local 777 disaffiliated today from UERMWA and applied for charter 
from UE-CIO. Heartfelt thanks to you and CIO for providing us with 
non-Communist Electrical Union in CIO. Fraternally, 
—V. A. Brant, President, Local 777. 


Philadelphia, Pa. 
November 3, 1949 
On behalf of Local 102 congratulations on your hard-won fight and vic- 
tory over the Commies. We are behind you 100 percent. 
—Michael Toohey, President, Local 102. 





Philadelphia, Pa. 
November 3, 1949 
Congratulations, Phil and Jim, we admire you for your great spirit in 
dealing with the Communists in the CIO. It is the greatest victory for labor. 
Local 101 is with you 100 percent. 
—Officers and Executive Board. 
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Schenectady, N. Y. 
November 3, 1949 
We are in complete accord with the actions of CIO Convention concern- 
ing UE. We pledge our full support of the program and policies of the new 
International Union and expect to participate in building an organization 
that is free of interference from Soviet bootlickers. 
—Frank Fiorillo, Recording Secretary, Local 301. 





Philadelphia, Pa. 
November 3, 1949 
The membership of Local 113, UE-CIO wish to congratulate you upon 
your upright stand in expelling the Communist-dominated UERMW of and 
from the CIO. Best wishes for your continued good health and happiness. 
—Joseph T. Kelley, Chairman Battery Workers Union, Local 113. 





Dayton, Ohio 
November 3, 1949 
Local 804, UE-CIO, congratulates you and all CIO on the ouster of UE 
from the CIO. We of Local 804 will do everything in our power to help 
build a strong Electrical Workers International in the family of CIO. 
—Local 804 Executive Board. 


Pittsfield, Mass. 
November 3, 1949 


Congratulations on the granting of the new charter. 
—UE Local 255, CIO. 


St. Louis, Mo. 
November 3, 1949 


The action of the National CIO Convention in expelling the Communist- 
dominated UE and chartering a new International Union in the electrical 
industry. is the greatest contribution which our great labor organization has 
made to the American labor movement. The Executive Board of Local 1108 
by unanimous vote pledges its whole-hearted support to the task of bringing 
into the International Union of Electrical, Radio and Machine Workers, CIO, 
those members of the defunct and disgusted UE who still remain in the 


dominated Communistic organization. 
—Executive Board of Local 1108. 


Fort Wayne, Ind. 
November 3, 1949 
The Executive Board of Local 901 UE-CIO unanimously congratulates 
you for providing the workers in the electrical, radio and machine industry 
with an International Union dedicated to the principle of free trade unionism. 
We shall work untiringly. to assure its success and to make it the well- 
deserved haven for all people within its jurisdiction. 
—Dallas E. Smith, President, Local 901, UH-CIO. 
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Warren, Ohio 
November 3, 1949 


Packard Local 718 wishes to extend our thanks to you in granting a 
union charter in the name of “International Union of Electrical Workers, 
CIO,” to the workers in the electrical industry. We wish to assure you that 
it will be the policy of this local union to follow and carry out CIO principles 
and policies to the fullest extent. 

We are very happy to be free at long last of the Communist domination 
to which we have been subjected by the defunct UERMWA for so many, 
many years. Thank you again for our freedom. 

—Local Officers and Executive Board. 





St. Louis, Mo. 
November 3, 1949 
Stewards Council of Local 1102 by unanimous vote commends the action 
of the National CIO Convention in chartering the International Union of 
Electrical, Radio and Machine Workers, CIO. We pledge our all-out efforts 
to assist in bringing into this new Union all of the workers still affiliated 
with the discredited Communist-dominated UE. 
—Stewards Council, Local 1102. 


East Pittsburgh, Pa. 
November 3, 1949 

On behalf of the officers, Executive Board, and the membership of 13,500 
members UE-CIO, Local 601, at East Pittsburgh, Pa., we wish to take this 
opportunity to extend our heartfelt thanks to you as President of CIO, to 
James B. Carey and Allan S. Haywood, as well as to the CIO Executive 
Board and delegates assembled in the historic Eleventh Annual CIO Con- 
vention for providing a haven for us within the confines of the world’s 
greatest industrial trade union mighty CIO. Your leadership will adorn the 
pages of labor history. The leadership of James B. Carey has been the 
inspiration for hundreds of thousands of oppressed UE members for nine long 
years. His name, like yours, and the rest of CIO family will be forever 
honored by American trade unionists. To you and the Eleventh Annual CIO 
Convention we pledge our unstinting loyalty and our whole-hearted support. 
We pledge to build the Internationa] Union of the Electrical, Radio and 
Machine Workers to heights heretofore unobtainable because of the domina- 
tion of the American Communist Party. Our destiny as free American trade 
unionists has been clearly defined at this convention. We pledge to shape 
that destiny in conformance with the policies and program of the Congress 
of Industrial Organizations. 

—Philip Conahan, President, UE-CIO, Local 601. 





St. Louis, Mo. 
November 3, 1949 
Accept our heartfelt commendation of the historic action of the National 
CIO Convention in chartering a new International Union in the electrical 
industry free of Communist domination. This action by the CIO is the most 
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important forward step made by our great labor organization since its incep- 
tion. The Executive Board of Local 1102 by unanimous vote pledges its all-out 
efforts to bring into the International Union of Electrical, Radio and Machine 
Workers, CIO, all unorganized workers in our industry. and all of the dis- 
organized workers still affiliated with defunct Communist-ridden UE. 
—Executive Board, Loca] 1102, John J. Burns, President. 





Springfield, Mass. 

November 3, 1949 
Officers and members of Local 213 wish to take this opportunity to con- 
gratulate you on the course of action you steered at the convention. We 
feel that non-Communist CIO will greatly help all labor in its fight for a 


decent living. 
—Harry McIntire, for the Officers and Members. 





Dayton, Ohio 
November 3, 1949 
Congratulations on CIO action taken with regard to the expulsion of UE 
Local 755 UE-CIO’s membership is behind the CIO’s action and it is ready 
to fight to stay in CIO. 
—E. J. Kraft, President, Robert L. Akers, Executive Secretary, 
Local 755, UE-CIO. 


Dayton, Ohio 
November 3, 1949 
The 10,500 members of Local 801, UE-CIO, wishes to extend their heart- 
felt gratitude to you and those who assisted in the expulsion of the Inter- 
national UE from the parent body of the CIO. In keeping with your courage 
the officers and members desire to pattern themselves in such a fashion. 
—Russell G. Kenton, First Vice President; Wesley: N. Steinhilber, 
Financial Secretary, Local 801, UE-CIO. 


Mansfield, Ohio 
November 3, 1949 
Dear Brother Carey: 

It is my great pleasure and honor to request affiliation with the Inter- 
national Union of Electrical, Radio and Machine Workers, CIO, on behalf 
and in accordance with instructions of the entire membership of Local 711 
at a previous meeting. 

We know that our association with this great new International Union 
will be a happy and successful one. 

Fraternally yours, 
—Joseph T. Hawkins, President, Local 711. 





Mansfield, Ohio 
November 3, 1949 


Dear Brother Carey: 
It is my great pleasure and honor to request affiliation with the Inter- 
national Union of Electrical, Radio and Machine Workers, on behalf and in 
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accordance with instructions of the entire membership of Local 759 at a 


previous meeting. 
We know that our association with this great new International Union 


will be a happy and successful one. 
—Richard Fisher, President, Local 759. 





Cobourg, Ont., November 4, 1949 
Local 534, Cobourg, approved actions of right-wing group and intends 
if possible to affiliate to new Union CIO. By an overwhelming majority 
membership at meeting last night supported these actions. 
—wW. A. Knipfel, President, Local 534. 





: Syracuse, N. Y., November 4, 1949 
Congratulations on action taken at Convention on UE problem. We 


prefer to stay in the new CIO Union. 
—John Brady, President, UR-CIO, Local] 321. 





Long Island City, N. Y., November 4, 1949 
Loyal CIO members Local 425, Ford Instrument Company, Long Island 
City, N. Y., vote unanimously at day and night shift meetings to leave pro- 
Red UE and affiliate with IUERMW-CIO. One thousand members support 
our fighting president, John E. Dillon, and the CIO. 
—wWilliam Bywater, Vice President. 





Pittsfield, Mass., November 4, 1949 
Toolmakers Local 255 unanimously: voted to stay in CIO. Congratula- 


tions on cleaning out the Commies. 
—Toolmakers Local 255, CIO. 


St. Louis, Mo., November 4, 1949 


The membership of Local 820 by unanimous vote commends the action 
of the National CIO Convention in chartering the International Union of 
Electrical, Radio and Machine Workers, CIO. We pledge our all-out efforts 
to assist in bringing into this new Union all of the workers still affiliated 
with the discredited Communist-dominated UE. 

—Local 820, Westinghouse, Walter Held, President. 





Fort Wayne, Ind., November 4, 1949 

Below is copy of telegram sent to Albert Fitzgerald tonight: 

“In regards to telegram to President Smith the Executive Board of 
Local 901 tonight voted unanimously to inform you that we have the fullest 
confidence and give full support to President Smith. We will disregard your 
unlawful and unconstitutional attempt to remove our President from office.” 

—Paulas Adams, Recording Secretary, Local 901. 





Springfield, Mass., November 5, 1949 


Congratulations on your courageous and forthright action in purging 
the CIO of the Communist-dominated UERMWA. Please be assured of the 
continued support and loyalty. of Local 266, Springfield, Mass. —Local 266. 
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